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Preface 


The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Opera  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind  in 
any  language.  The  Editor  has  attempted  to  make  it  a  comprehensive 
source  book  about  opera  and  opera  performance.  It  is  not  exclusively 
a  book  of  opera  plots;  or  a  book  of  biographies  of  composers  and 
performers;  or  a  history  of  opera. 

The  opera  lover  wifi  find  within  this  volume  the  following  ma- 
terials: 


Stories  of  Operas.  The  most  significant  operas  (over  a  hun¬ 
dred)  are  treated  in  detail,  act  by  act,  scene  by  scene,  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  principal  arias  and  other  important  excerpts  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  composition  and  the  performance  history.  Several 
hundred  other  operas  are  treated  more  succinctly  with  brief  capsule 
plots  and  citations  of  the  musical  highlights. 

The  operas  included  in  the  encyclopedia  embrace  all  works  that 
are  frequently  performed  and  most  of  the  works  that  make  an  inter¬ 
mittent  appearance  on  the  opera  stages  of  the  world;  operas  that  have 
special  historic  importance  or  interest;  operas  with  unusual  technical 
approaches  (atonal  operas,  quartertone  operas,  monodramas,  and  so 
on);  operas  that  were  once  highly  successful  and  have  gone  into 
discard,  and  operas  that  have  been  discarded  but  which  have  recently 
been  revived.  The  attempt,  in  short,  has  been  to  provide  basic  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  opera  in  which  the  operagoer  might  be  interested 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

Some  of  the  operas  are  listed  in  their  original  foreign  titles;  others 
in  titles  translated  into  English.  The  general  practice,  in  order  to 
make  the  encyclopedia  more  functional,  has  been  to  use  the  names 
most  familiar  to  Americans.  Since  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  is 
better  known  to  Americans  than  I  gioielli  della  Madonna  that 
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opera  is  listed  under  the  English  title;  and  since  tl  tmvuj.’fr  is  nunc 
familiar  than  The  Trouhatkntr,  the  original  Italian  title  is  «v*l 
The  capitalization  of  foreign  titles  has  been  followed  in  the  for,* ten 
form.  The  music  lover  consulting  this  encyclopedia  should,  how  cun  . 
have  no  difficulty  in  locating  the  opera  he  wants  since  there  are  ample 
cross  references  to  guide  him. 

Characters  of  Operas.  There  will  be  found  here  an  atptulviieut 
listing  of  all  the  characters  of  a  hundred  or  so  major  operas,  and  of 
the  principal  characters  of  several  hundred  other  operas.  I  his,  the 
Editor  believes,  is  the  most  complete  “who's  who"  of  opera  characters 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Characters  with  titles  are  listed  not  under  the 
title  but  under  their  name:  Count  t'epruno  or  Don  Badtio  appeats 
not  under  “Count”  or  “Don”  but  under  "Cepruno"  ami  'It, mho," 

Excerpts  from  Operas.  The  most  important  excerpts  from 
particular  operas — arias,  duets,  ensemble  numbers,  chorine  t,  on  he- 
tral  passages — are  not  only  found  in  the  divtn.ion  of  the  operas 
themselves,  but  are  listed  .separately,  in  the  proper  alphabetical  ntdri, 
together  with  the  source.  An  opera  lover  curious  about  the  origin  of 
a  favorite  aria  or  duet  can  now  easily  trace  its  source, 

Biographies.  The  major  figures  in  everv  facet  of  opontic  com 
position  and  performance  are  given  succinct  biographical  tu-.iimriit 
These  figures  embrace:  composers;  librettist-*,  smgrn,  n*mht.  i..?.,, 
stage  directors;  impresarios;  teachers;  critics;  0M»*aco!,v: ■  ,n 

History  of  Opera.  The  history  of  opera  :: . 
and  development  in  all  the  major  countries  of  the  world  »,  dncinsed 
in  a  special  article.  But  there  are  also  additional  listings  for,  ,»tid 
brief  explanations  of,  every  form  of  opera  l  MAwpir,  Ballad  ttyrra, 
Singspiel,  Opera  Buffa,  Music  Drama,  and  so  forth i  tagcfivn  with 
explanations  of  every  major  trend  and  style  in  opera 

Opera  in  Performance.  The  history  of  om  major  ojvr,»  h.mw 
of  the  world,  and  of  every  important  festival  empha  c/otg  i.  i<» 
be  found  here,  along  with  general  article  on  the  ,vj**4 

performances  in  Europe  and  America,  and  .iruvln  ,.>n  upeia  >>hi 
radio,  television,  and  in  the  recordings. 


PREFACE 

Literary  Sources.  Listings  are  made  of  all  the  major  authors  of 
die  world,  from  Aeschylus  to  Eugene  O’Neill,  whose  writings  have 
been  a  source  for  opera  texts;  there  are  also  listings  of  many  of  the 
great  classics  of  literature  and  the  operas  derived  from  them. 

Special  Articles.  Specific  subjects  of  operatic  interest  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  special  articles.  The  varied  material  thus  treated  includes 
the  Ana,  the  Overture,  Marionette  Opera,  Children’s  Opera  Ballet 
in  Opera,  Claque,  Castrato,  etc.  F 


Terms  in  Opera.  All  the  important  technical  terms  found  in 
opera  are  defined. 

Pronunciation  Guide.  A  special  section  in  the  back  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  operas,  arias, 
composers,  and  performers.  Pronunciations  are  given  for  all  of  the 
foreign  names  and  titles  which  appear  as  main  entries  in  the  book, 
and  for  English  names  as  well  when  their  pronunciation  is  difficult 
or  doubtful. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  veteran  operagoer  and  the  musician  will  find 
this  volume  a  convenient  source  for  any  information  they  may  seek 
about  the  opera.  But  this  volume  has  also  been  designed  with  an  eye 
on  the  new  audience  of  opera  lovers  springing  up  throughout  Amer¬ 
ica.  Through  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  and  recordings,  opera 
is  now  available  to  millions.  Besides,  grassroot  opera  companies  are 
springing  up  m  all  parts  of  the  country,  bringing  live  performances 
to  places  where  formerly  opera  had  been  only  a  word.  It  seemed  to 
this  Editor  that  these  new  audiences,  whose  ranks  are  continually 
swelling,  required  a  reference  book  providing  them  with  the  basic 
information  needed  for  a  maturer  understanding  of  this  great  art  form. 
It  is.  hoped  that  this  book  will  answer  all  the  questions  which  will 
inevitably  arise  as  these  new  audiences  penetrate  ever  deeper  into 
the  fabulous  world  of  the  opera. 


The  Editor  would  like  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  several  per¬ 
sons,  the  importance  of  whose  co-operation  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate:  to  Leon  Wilson,  for  his  painstaking  copy  editing;  to 
Hedy  D.  Jellinek,  for  her  meticulous  proofreading;  to  Esther  Gelatt 
for  rewarding  advice,  criticism,  and  suggestions;  to  Reason  A.  Good¬ 
win,  for  the  preparation  of  the  Pronunciation  Guide;  and  finally  to 
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abends 

with  joy,  since  he  is  about  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  beloved  (“Constanze! 
aich  wiederzusehen”) .  In  hiding,  Bel¬ 
monte  hears  Constanza  tell  the  Pasha 
she  can  never  be  his,  since  her  heart 
belongs  elsewhere  (“Ach,  ich  liebte”). 
Enraged,  the  Pasha  demands  that  she 
change  her  mind  by  the  morrow. 

Act  II*  The  palace  garden.  Blonde 
repulses  the  amorous  Osmin  (“Ich 
gehe,  doch  rathe  ich  dir’5).  Constanza 
bewails  her  unfortunate  lot  (“Traurig- 
keit  ward  mir  zum  Lose”) ,  and  remains 
defiant  even  as  the  Pasha  threatens  with 
torture  if  she  refuses  him  (“Martem 
aller  Arten”) .  Blonde  now  learns  that 
Belmonte  has  a  plan  to  rescue  her  mis¬ 
tress  and  herself.  Her  joy  is  unbounded 
(“Welche  Wonne,  welche  Lust”).  The 
first  part  of  the  plan  consists  of  getting 
Osmin  helplessly  drunk.  After  this  is 
accomplished,  Belmonte  and  Constanza 
exchange  words  of  love  (“Wenn  der 
Freude  Thranen  fliessen”),  and  Blonde 
and  Pedrillo,  Belmonte’s  helpful  serv¬ 
ant,  do  likewise. 

Act  III,  Before  the  Pasha’s  palace. 
Coming  to  effect  the  escape  of  their 
women,  Belmonte  serenades  Con¬ 
stanza  (“Ich  baue  ganz  auf  deine 
Starke”),  after  which  Pedrillo  sings  to 
Blonde  (“Im  Mohrenland  gefangen 
war”).  The  four  flee,  are  apprehended, 
and  brought  before  the  Pasha.  Osmin  is 
triumphant  (“Ha!  wie  will  ich  trium- 
phieren”) .  The  Pasha  at  first  upbraids 
Constanza  for  trying  to  run  away.  Then 
he  magnanimously  f  orgives  her  and  her 
lover  and  the  two  servants.  Belmonte 
sings  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  generous 
Pasha  (“Nie  werd’  ich  deine  Huld  ver- 
kennen”)  and  everybody  takes  up  the 
joyous  refrain. 

The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio 
was  Mozart’s  first  stage  work  after  he 
had  settled  in  Vienna  in  1781.  It  was 
written  for  the  Burgtheater,  where  Em¬ 
peror  Joseph  II  encouraged  domestic 
productions.  Mozart  followed  the  form 
of  the  singspiel,  a  kind  of  musical  com- 
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edy  then  in  vogue  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  His  subtle  musical  characteri¬ 
zation,  poignant  lyricism,  and  advanced 
harmonic  and  orchestral  techniques 
transformed  a  popular  medium  into  a 
vehicle  for  great  art  and  made  this 
work  the  first  important  opera  in  the 
German  language. 

Abends,  will  ich  schlafen  geh’n,  the 
prayer  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  in  Act  II 
of  Humperdinck’s  Hansel  and  Gretel . 
Abigaille,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  daughter 
(soprano)  in  Verdi’s  Nabucco . 
Abimelech,  Satrap  of  Gaza  (bass)  in 
Saint-Saens’  Samson  et  Dalila. 
Abscheulicher!  wo  eilst  du  him  Recita¬ 
tive  and  aria  of  Leonore  in  Act  I  of 
Beethoven’s  Fidelio. 

Abstrakte  Oper  No.  1,  opera  by  Boris 
Blacher.  Libretto  by  Werner  Egk.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Frankfurt,  Germany,  June  28, 
1953.  The  libretto  of  this  provoca¬ 
tive  abstract  opera  consists  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  arbitrary  sounds;  where  real 
words  are  used,  their  meaning  is  unin¬ 
telligible.  The  opera  created  a  scandal: 
laughter,  catcalls,  whistles,  and  shouts 
of  disapproval  disturbed  the  perform¬ 
ance.  One  critic  described  it  as  “the 
worst  opera  ever  written.”  Egk  has 
stated  that  this  opera  was  written  for 
radio,  but  could  also  be  performed  in 
concert  or  on  the  stage.  The  scoring  is 
for  three  solo  voices,  two  narrators, 
chorus  and  orchestra. 

Abul  Hassan,  the  barber  (bass)  in  Cor¬ 
nelius’  The  Barber  of  Bagdad . 

Academy  of  Music,  for  over  thirty  years 
the  principal  opera  house  of  New  York 
City.  Successor  to  the  Astor  Place 
Opera  House,  it  was  situated  on  Irving 
Place  and  Fourteenth  Street.  Its  first 
manager,  Max  Maretzek,  opened  the 
theater  on  October  2,  1854,  with 
Norma,  starring  Grisi  and  Mario.  The 
Academy  of  Music  continued  to  pre¬ 
sent  outstanding  opera  performances 
until  the  Metropolitan  Opera  was 
founded  and  became  a  successful  rival. 
The  Academy  was  demolished  by  fire 
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in  1866.  It  was  rebuilt  the  following 
year  and  continued  to  house  opera  until 
the  end  of  the  century.  Adelina  Patti 
made  her  opera  debut  at  the  Academy 
in  1859.  Under  various  managers — 
John  Henry  Mapelson,  Ole  Bull,  Mau¬ 
rice  Strakosch,  Theodore  Thomas— the 
Academy  of  Music  presented  the  Amer¬ 
ican  premieres  of  many  outstanding 
operas,  including:  UAfricaine;  Aida; 
Andrea  Chenier;  Un  hallo  in  maschera; 
Don  Carlos;  Mefistofele ;  Otello;  Rigo- 
letto;  Romeo  et  Juliette;  The  Sicilian 
Vespers;  La  traviata;  II  trovatore. 
Accompagnato,  Italian  for  “accom¬ 
panied.”  The  term  refers  to  a  recitative 
the  instrumental  accompaniment  of 
which  (more  or  less  elaborate)  has  been 
written  out  by  the  composer.  A  recita- 
tivo  accompagnato  is  distinguished 
from  a  recitativo  secco  (literally,  “dry 
recitative”),  in  which  the  declamation 
is  supported  by  the  simplest  sort  of 
chords  provided  by  a  harpsichord  or 
piano.  The  earliest  example  of  accom¬ 
pagnato  is  found  in  the  fourth  act  of 
Monteverdi’s  Orfeo  (1607).  Monte¬ 
verdi’s  successors  made  much  use  of 
accompanied  recitatives. 

Ach,  das  Leid  hab’  ich  getragen,  Nured- 
din’s  aria  in  Act  I  of  Cornelius’  The 
Barber  of  Bagdad. 

Ach,  ich  ftihl’s,  Pamina’s  aria  in  Act  II, 
Scene  4,  of  Mozart’s  The  Magic  Flute . 
Ach,  ich  liebte,  Constanza’s  aria  in  Act 
I  of  Mozart’s  The  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio . 

Achilles,  Iphigenia’s  betrothed  (tenor) 
in  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Aulide . 

Acis  and  Galatea,  (1)  a  masque  by 
Handel.  Libretto  by  John  Gay.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Cannons,  the  country  home  of 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,  1720.  This  work 
contains  several  famous  songs:  Acis’ 
“Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing,”  Gala¬ 
tea’s  “Heart,  the  seat  of  soft  delight,” 
and  Polyphemus’  “O  ruddier  than  the 
cherry!”  The  story  is  based  on  the 
Greek  myth  in  which  the  shepherd 
Acis,  crushed  beneath  a  rock  by  the 
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giant  Polyphemus,  is  transformed  by 
his  beloved,  the  sea  nymph  Galatea, 
into  a  bubbling  fountain.  In  Italy,  in 
1708,  Handel  produced  a  “serenata” 
entitled  Aci,  Galatea  e  Polifemo .  In 
1732  he  added  some  lines  from  Alex¬ 
ander  Pope,  John  Hughes,  and  John 
Dryden  to  Gay’s  1720  libretto,  com¬ 
bined  music  of  the  early  Italian  serenata 
and  the  1720  masque,  and  produced 
the  resulting  work  at  the  King’s  The¬ 
atre  on  June  10.  This,  the  Acis  and 
Galatea  we  know  today,  was  called  a 
serenata;  it  was  staged  with  scenery 
and  costumes  but  no  action. 

(2)  Opera  by  Jean-Baptiste  Lully. 
Libretto  by  Jean  Galbert  de  Campris- 
tron.  Premiere:  Anent,  France,  Sep¬ 
tember  6, 1686;  Paris  Opera,  September 
17,  1686. 

Ackte,  Amo,  soprano  and  impresario. 
Bom  Helsinki,  Finland,  April  23, 1876; 
died  Nummela,  August  8,  1944.  After 
completing  her  music  study  in  Paris, 
she  made  her  opera  debut  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  1897  in  Faust.  She  was  a 
leading  soprano  of  the  Paris  Opera  for 
seven  years.  On  November  25,  1904, 
she  made  her  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  as  Micaela  in  Car¬ 
men.  She  remained  a  member  of  this 
company  until  1905,  thereafter,  until 
1910,  singing  at  Co  vent  Garden,  where 
she  scored  one  of  her  greatest  triumphs 
as  Salome  in  the  first  London  perform¬ 
ance  of  Richard  Strauss’s  opera.  Strauss 
later  invited  her  to  appear  in  this  role 
in  Paris  and  Dresden.  In  1911  she 
founded  the  Finnish  Opera  Company 
at  Savonhima,  and  in  1938  she  became 
manager  of  the  National  Opera  in  Fin¬ 
land — a  governmental  post  in  which 
she  supervised  all  opera  within  the  na¬ 
tion — holding  this  post  only  one  year. 
Act  Tune,  a  term  found  in  English 
operas  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  denoting  music 
played  between  the  acts,  with  curtain 
drawn.  Also  called  curtain  tune.  Mod- 
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em  equivalents  are  intermezzo  and  en¬ 
tr’acte. 

Adalgisa,  Virgin  of  the  Temple  of  Esus 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Bellini’s  Norma . 
Adam,  Adolphe  Charles,  composer. 
Born  Paris,  July  24,  1803;  died  there 
May  3,  1856.  He  helped  establish  the 
form  of  the  opera  comique.  His  father, 
Jean  Louis  Adam,  was  a  well-known 
pianist,  composer,  and  teacher.  Adolphe 
attended  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Fran¬ 
cois  Boieldieu,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
success.  Adolphe’s  first  dramatic  work, 
the  one-act  opera  comique  Pierre  et 
Catherine ,  was  successfully  produced 
at  the  Opera-Comique  in  1829.  A  year 
later  came  the  three-act  Danilowa  and, 
in  1836,  Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau, 
Adam’s  best  work  and  one  still  per¬ 
formed  in  Europe.  Largely  due  to  the 
success  of  this  opera,  Adam  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1836,  and  a  member  of  the  Institut  de 
France  in  1844.  In  1847,  he  organized 
his  own  opera  company,  the  Theatre 
National,  devoted  to  presenting  works 
by  young  and  unrecognized  composers. 
This  venture  put  Adam  heavily  in  debt. 
He  was  able  to  meet  his  obligations  by 
writing  a  number  of  highly  successful 
comic  operas  which  made  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  composers  of  France. 
He  also  wrote  several  ballets,  Giselle 
being  the  most  famous.  In  1849  he  be¬ 
came  a  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  The  best  of  his 
nearly  fifty  operas  include:  Le  chalet 
(1834);  Le  postilion  de  Longjumeau 
(1836);  Le  fidele  berger  (1838);  Le 
brasseur  de  Preston  (1838);  La  rose 
de  Peronne  (1840);  Le  roi  d’Yvetot 
(1842);  Le  toreador  (1849);  Giralda 
(1850). 

Adamastor,  roi  des  vagues  profondes, 

Nelusko’s  aria  in  Act  III  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  U  Africaine. 

Adams,  Suzanne,  soprano.  Born  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  November  28, 
1872;  died  London,  England,  February 
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5,  1953.  She  made  her  debut  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  1895  as  Juliet,  coached 
by  Gounod  himself.  After  successful 
appearances  at  both  the  Opera  and 
Covent  Garden,  she  made  her  Ameri¬ 
can  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
on  January  4,  1899,  again  as  Juliet. 
She  remained  at  the  Metropolitan  until 
1903,  and  from  1903  to  1906  was  seen 
at  Covent  Garden  where  she  created 
the  role  of  Hero  in  Stanford’s  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing.  After  1903  she 
made  her  home  in  London.  In  1898  she 
married  the  celebrated  cellist  Leopold 
Stern.  His  premature  death  in  1904  led 
to  his  wife’s  retirement  from  the  opera 
stage  only  a  few  years  later. 

Addio  alia  madre,  Turiddu’s  farewell 
to  his  mother  in  Mascagni’s  Cavalleria 
rusticana . 

Addio  del  passato,  Violetta’s  farewell 
to  the  world  in  Act  IV  of  Verdi’s  La 
traviata . 

Addio  dolce  svegliare,  duet  of  Rodolfo 
and  Mimi  in  Act  III  of  Puccini’s  La 
Boheme . 

Addio,  fiorito  asil,  Pinkerton’s  farewell 
to  his  Nagasaki  home  in  Act  HI  of 
Puccini’s  Madama  Butterfly. 

Addio,  senza  rancor,  Mimi’s  farewell  to 
Rodolfo  in  Act  III  of  Puccini’s  La 
Boheme . 

Adele,  Rosalindas  maid  (soprano)  in 
Johann  Strauss’s  Die  Fledermaus. 

Adieu  done,  vains  objets,  the  prayer  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  Act  IV,  Scene  1,  of 
Massenet’s  Herodiade. 

Adieu,  Mignon,  courage!  Wilhelm’s 
farewell  to  Mignon  in  Act  H,  Scene  1, 
of  Thomas’s  Mignon. 

Adieu,  mon  doux  rivage,  Inez’  aria  in 
Act  I  of  Meyerbeer’s  U  Africaine. 

Adieu,  notre  petite  table,  M anon’s  fare¬ 
well  in  Act  II  of  Massenet’s  Manon. 
Adina,  wealthy  young  woman  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Donizetti’s  Uelisir  d’amore. 
Adina  credimi,  Nemorino’s  aria  in  Act 
I,  Scene  2,  of  Donizetti’s  Uelisir 
d’amore. 

Adler,  Herman  Peter,  conductor.  Bom 
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Jablonec,  Bohemia,  December  2,  1899. 
He  attended  the  Prague  Conservatory, 
where  one  of  his  teachers  was  Alexan¬ 
der  Zemlinsky.  At  age  twenty-two  he 
became  musical  director  of  the  city  of 
Jablonec.  Subsequently,  he  held  vari- 
ous  posts  as  opera  and  symphonic  con¬ 
ductor,  mostly  in  Czechoslovakia.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1939,  making  his 
debut  on  January  24, 1940,  in  a  special 
Philharmonic  concert  for  Czech  relief. 
In  1944  he  became  director  of  the 
Columbia  Concerts  Opera  Company. 
Since  1949,  when  the  NBC-TV  Opera 
Company  was  organized,  Adler  has 
been  its  artistic  and  musical  director. 
Adler,  Kurt  Herbert,  conductor  and 
opera  manager  (not  to  be  confused 
with  Kurt  Adler,  chorus  master  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera).  Born  Vienna, 
April  2,  1905.  He  conducted  in  various 
theaters  in  central  Europe,  was  one  of 
Toscanini’s  assistants  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival  of  1936,  then  conducted  opera 
and  radio  concerts  in  Czechoslovakia. 
He  settled  in  the  United  States  in  1938 
and  is  now  an  American  citizen.  After 
conducting  at  various  opera  houses,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chicago  Opera  (1941),  he 
became  associated  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Opera  in  1943.  In  1953,  upon  the 
death  of  Gaetano  Merola,  Adler  be¬ 
came  the  San  Francisco  Opera’s  artis¬ 
tic  director. 

Admetos,  King  of  Pharae  (tenor),  in 
Gluck’s  Alceste. 

Adolar,  Count  of  Nevers  (tenor),  in 
Weber’s  Euryanthe . 

Adorno,  Gabriele,  Genoese  nobleman 
(tenor)  in  Verdi’s  Simon  Boccanegra . 
Adriana  Lecouvreur,  opera  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  Cilea.  Libretto  is  the  play  of  the 
same  name  by  Eugene  Scribe  and 
Gabriel  Jean  Baptiste  Legouve.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Teatro  Lirico,  Milan,  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1902.  In  Paris,  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  Adriana  Lecou¬ 
vreur  is  an  actress  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise.  She  is  a  rival  of  Princesse  de 
Bouillon  for  the  love  of  Maurice  de 
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Saxe.  The  Princess  kills  Adriana  by 
means  of  poisoned  flowers,  and  the 
actress  dies  in  Maurice’s  arms  after  he 
reveals  that  he  loves  her  alone. 

The  finest  arias  include  Adriana’s 
“lo  sono  l’umile  ancella”  in  Act  I; 
Maurice’s  “L’anima  ho  stanca”  in  Act 
H;  and  Adriana’s  “Poveri  fiori”  in  Act 
IV. 

Adriano,  Stefano  Colonna’s  son 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Wagner’s  RienzL 
Aegisthus,  Klytemnestra’s  beloved 
(tenor)  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Elektra . 
Aegyptische  Helena,  Die  (The  Egyp¬ 
tian  Helen),  opera  by  Richard  Strauss. 
Libretto  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal, 
based  on  an  episode  from  Homer’s 
Odyssey.  Premiere:  Dresden,  Ger¬ 
many,  June  6,  1928.  Menelaus,  back 
from  Troy,  plans  to  kill  Helen,  his  un¬ 
faithful  wife  whose  beauty  has  brought 
so  many  to  their  death.  However,  the 
magic  potion  of  the  Egyptian  sorceress 
Aithra  causes  him  to  forgive  her. 
Aelfrida,  daughter  of  the  Thane  of 
Devon  (soprano)  in  Deems  Taylor’s 
The  King's  Henchman. 

Aeneas,  (1)  Trojan  hero  (tenor)  in 
Berlioz’  Les  Troyens. 

(2)  Trojan  hero  (baritone)  in  Pur¬ 
cell’s  Dido  and  Aeneas. 

Aeneid,  The,  epic  poem  by  Virgil,  de¬ 
scribing  the  adventures  of  Aeneas  after 
Troy’s  fall.  Material  from  this  poem  is 
found  in  Berlioz’  cycle  of  two  operas, 
Les  Troyens ,  and  in  Purcell’s  Dido  and 
Aeneas. 

Aeschylus,  tragic  dramatist.  Born  Eleu- 
sis,  Greece,  525  b.c.;  died  Gela,  Sicily, 
456  b.c.  Some  of  his  dramas  have  been 
made  into  operas.  The  Orestes  trilogy 
{Agamemnon,  Choephoroi,  and  Eu- 
menides)  was  utilized  for  Darius  Mil¬ 
haud’s  Oreste  trilogy,  Sergei  Taneyev’s 
Oresteia,  and  Felix  Weingartner’s 
Orestes.  Prometheus  Bound  was  used 
by  Maurice  Emmanuel  {Promethee 
enchaine )  and  Gabriel  Faure  {Prome¬ 
thee)  ,  The  Suppliants  by  Maurice  Em¬ 
manuel  {Salamine). 
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Aethelwold,  Earl  of  East  Anglia  (tenor) 
in  Deems  Taylor’s  The  King's  Hench¬ 
man. . 

Africaine,  L’  (The  African  Maid), 
grand  opera  in  five  acts  by  Giacomo 
Meyerbeer.  Libretto  by  Eugene  Scribe. 
Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  April  28,  1865. 
American  premiere:  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York,  December  1,  1865. 

Characters:  Vasco  da  Gama,  officer 
in  the  Portuguese  Navy  (tenor) ;  Don 
Pedro,  King’s  Councilor  (basso) ;  Don 
Alvar,  King’s  Councilor  (tenor) ;  Don 
Diego,  King’s  Councilor  (tenor) ;  Inez, 
Don  Diego’s  daughter  (soprano) ; 
Anna,  her  attendant  (contralto);  Selika, 
an  African  queen  (soprano) ;  Nelusko, 
her  slave  (baritone) ;  Grand  Inquisitor 
(bass);  priests;  soldiers;  councilors; 
tribesmen.  The  settings  are  Lisbon  and 
Madagascar;  the  time  is  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Act  I.  Council  chamber  in  the  palace 
of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Inez  is  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  fate  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
gone  over  two  years  on  one  of  his  ex¬ 
peditions.  Tenderly  she  recalls  his  beau¬ 
tiful  song  of  farewell  (“Adieu,  mon 
doux  rivage”).  Her  concern  mounts 
when  her  father,  insisting  that  Vasco 
must  be  dead,  urges  her  to  accept  Don 
Pedro  as  her  husband.  The  councilors 
now  enter  the  chamber  and  acclaim  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  (“Dieu,  que  le  monde 
revere”).  Unexpectedly,  Vasco  da 
Gama  arrives  to  inform  the  councilors 
about  his  expedition  to  a  strange  new 
land  (“J’ai  vu,  nobles  seigneurs”).  He 
introduces  two  slaves — Selika  and  Ne¬ 
lusko — whom  he  has  brought  back 
with  him  and  asks  for  another  ship  so 
that  he  may  return  to  this  land  and 
claim  its  riches  for  Portugal.  When  the 
councilors  refuse,  Vasco  denounces 
them  violently  and  is  imprisoned. 

Act  II.  The  prison.  Vasco  has  been 
in  prison  a  month,  looked  after  solici¬ 
tously  by  Selika,  who  is  in  love  with 
him.  She  sings  him  a  lullaby  (“Sur  mes 
genoux,  fils  du  soleil”).  Nelusko,  jeal- 
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ous,  tries  to  kill  Vasco  in  his  sleep,  but 
is  stopped  by  Selika.  Passionately, 
Nelusko  declares  that  his  only  alle¬ 
giance  is  to  Selika,  the  queen  of  her 
realm  (“Fille  des  rois,  a  toi  l’hom- 
mage”).  After  Nelusko  departs,  Selika 
tells  Vasco  of  a  new  secret  route  to  her 
land.  Vasco  is  jubilant  (“Combien  tu 
m’es  chere”).  Don  Pedro  and  Inez 
arrive,  and  find  Selika  and  Vasco  in 
each  other’s  arms.  Don  Pedro  accuses 
Vasco  of  being  unfaithful  to  Inez. 
Vasco  denies  this  vehemently;  he  even 
gives  Selika  to  Inez  as  her  personal 
slave.  Vasco  then  learns  that  Inez  has 
bought  his  freedom  by  offering  to 
marry  Don  Pedro  who,  with  the  help  of 
the  councilors,  will  undertake  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  land  discovered  by 
Vasco. 

Act  III.  Don  Pedro’s  Ship.  Don 
Pedro,  Inez,  Selika,  and  Nelusko  are 
sailing  for  Selika’s  land.  The  sailors 
sing  a  rousing  chantey  as  they  attend  to 
their  tasks  (“Debout!  matelots!”). 
Treacherously,  Nelusko  steers  the  ship 
toward  a  reef,  singing  of  Adamastor, 
monarch  of  the  seas,  who  brings  ships 
to  their  doom  (“Adamastor,  roi  des 
vagues  profondes”).  Vasco,  meanwhile, 
overtakes  Don  Pedro’s  ship  and  warns 
him  of  impending  disaster.  The  distrust¬ 
ful  Pedro  orders  him  seized  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  Before  his  command  could  be 
carried  out,  the  ship  is  wrecked.  Seli¬ 
ka’s  tribesmen  swarm  aboard,  killing 
or  capturing  all  the  Portuguese.  Vasco 
is  protected  by  Selika. 

Act  IV.  The  temple  of  Brahma  on 
the  Island  of  Madagascar.  Selika  is 
back  on  her  throne,  honored  by  her 
people.  Vasco  is  enraptured  by  the 
beauty  of  the  island  (“O  Paradis”). 
The  High  Priest  comes  to  insist  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Portuguese  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  order  to  save  Vasco,  Selika 
says  she  is  secretly  married  to  him.  En¬ 
raptured,  Vasco  expresses  his  great  love 
for  her  and  she  responds  with  equal 
ardor  (“O  transport,  O  douce  extase”). 
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But  as  the  marriage  of  Vasco  and  Selika 
is  to  be  solemnized  by  native  rites, 
Vasco  hears  Inez’  distant  song  of  fare¬ 
well.  He  had  believed  her  dead.  Know¬ 
ing  now  that  she  yet  lives,  he  hopes  to 
save  her. 

Act  V,  Scene  1.  The  Queen’s  garden. 
(This  scene  is  sometimes  omitted.) 
When  Inez  is  brought  before  the  queen, 
Selika  is  so  moved  by  the  intensity  of 
Inez’  love  that  she  frees  both  her  and 
Vasco  and  orders  Nelusko  to  put  them 
on  a  ship  bound  for  Portugal. 

Scene  2.  A  promontory  above  the 
Sea,  Watching  Vasco’s  ship  recede  from 
sight,  Selika  addresses  the  sea,  which, 
she  says,  is  as  boundless  as  her  own 
misery  (“D’ici  je  vois  la  mer  immense”). 
Then  she  turns  to  a  poisonous  manchi- 
neel  tree,  hoping  for  peace  (“O  temple 
magnifique”).  As  she  lies  dying,  Ne¬ 
lusko  comes  to  her  side  to  breathe  the 
tree’s  deadly  blossoms  and  join  his  be¬ 
loved.  An  invisible  chorus  comments 
that  in  death  all  are  equal  (“C’est  ici  le 
sejour”) . 

UAfricaine  was  Meyerbeer’s  last 
opera.  It  absorbed  him  for  many  years, 
for  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  pro¬ 
ducing  his  finest  work.  He  started  the 
first  sketches  in  1838  and  completed 
the  opera  twenty-two  years  later.  Even 
then,  he  continued  to  make  revisions  to 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  the  premiere.  Like  Meyerbeer’s 
other  grand  operas,  UAfricaine  shows 
his  predilection  for  spectacular  scenes, 
but  the  work  shows  a  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  musical  style  and  more  refine¬ 
ment  of  detail  than  its  predecessors. 
The  best  pages  of  UAfricaine  reveal 
Meyerbeer  at  the  peak  of  his  melodic 
inspiration. 

Afron  (or  Aphron),  Prince,  son  of  King 
Dodon  (baritone)  in  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s  Le  coq  d’or . 

Agamemnon,  King  of  the  Greeks  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Aulide . 
See  also  aeschylus. 
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Agathe,  Kuno’s  daughter  (soprano)  in 
Weber’s  Der  Freischiitz . 

Agathe’s  Prayer,  see  leise,  leise. 
Agnes,  Micha’s  wife  (soprano)  in  Sme¬ 
tana’s  The  Bartered  Bride . 

Ah!  bello,  a  me  ritoma,  Norma’s  aria 
in  Act  I  of  Bellini’s  Norma . 

Ah,  chacun  le  sait  (Ah,  ciascun  lo  dice), 
Marie’s  aria  in  Act  I  of  Donizetti’s  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment 
Ah!  che  la  morte  ognora  (Miserere), 
the  celebrated  ensemble  scene  of  Man- 
rico,  Leonora,  and  chorus  in  Act  IV  of 
Verdi’s  II  trovatore . 

Ah!  che  tutta  in  un  momento,  duet  of 
Dorabella  and  Fiordiligi  in  Act  I,  Scene 
4,  of  Mozart’s  Co  si  fan  tutte . 

Ah,  ciascun  lo  dice,  see  above ,  ah, 
CHACUN  LE  SAJT. 

Ah!  dite  alia  giovine,  duet  between  Vio¬ 
letta  and  Germont  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of 
Verdi’s  La  traviata . 

Ah!  du  wolltest  mich  nicht  deinen 
Mund  kiissen  lassen!  Salome’s  apostro¬ 
phe  to  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  in 
Richard  Strauss’s  Salome . 

Ah!  fuyez,  douce  image,  Des  Grieux’s 
aria  in  Act  III  of  Massenet’s  Manon . 
Ah  guarda,  sorella,  duet  of  Dorabella 
and  Fiordiligi  in  Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  Cost  fan  tutte. 

Ah!  io  veggio  quell’  anima  bella,  Fer- 
rando’s  aria  in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  Cost  fan  tutte . 

Ah!  je  respire  enfin!  Pelleas’  expression 
of  relief  on  leaving  the  castle  vaults,  in 
Act  III,  Scene  3,  of  Debussy’s  Pelleas  et 
Melisande. 

Ah!  je  suis  seuie,  Thais’  monologue  on 
her  world  weariness,  in  Act  II,  Scene 
1,  of  Massenet’s  Thais . 

Ah!  leve-toi,  solefl,  Romeo’s  serenade 
in  Act  II  of  Gounod’s  Romio  et  Juli¬ 
ette . 

Ah!  Louise,  si  tu  m’aimes,  Julien’s  plea 
to  Louise,  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of  Char- 
pentier’s  Louise . 

Ah!  Manon,  mi  tradisce,  Des  Grieux’s 
aria  in  Act  II  of  Puccini’s  Manon  Les - 
caut. 
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Fides’  address  to  her  son 
*?Act  11  °f  Meyerbeer’s  Le  prophete. 
f~'  ?tt“  ?tdea  mirarti’  Amina’s  aria  in 
Ahf 111  °f  Be]lini’s  La  sonnambula. 

“°n  Amina’s  final  aria  in 

•Act  HI  of  Bellini’s  La  sonnambula. 
qual  colpo,  ensemble  scene  (trio) 

Seville  111  °f  Rossiai  s  The  Barber  of 
Ah!  ritrovarla  nella  sua  capanna,  Flam- 

SLT  “  Act  111  of  Masca^’s 

^LSe^°“°  a  quest’  urna  ftmesta, 

elegy  of  shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and 

r^hf1^  at  Euridice’s  grave  in  Act  I  of 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 

Ah*  si,  ben  mio,  Manrico’s  aria  in  Act 

T7’  seene  2,  of  Verdi’s  II  trovatore. 

.  fa  core  e  abbraccia,  Norma’s 

Turn-  “  ^rCt  11  Act  I)  of 

Bellini  s  Norma. 

Ah,  an  foco  InsoUto,  Don  Pasquale’s 
aria  m  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Donizetti’s 
£>on  Pasquale . 

Aida,  opera  in  four  acts  by  Giuseppe 
Verdi  Libretto  by  Antonio  Ghislan- 
zom,  based  on  a  plot  by  Mariette  Bey. 

Cairo,  Egypt,  December  24, 

1 8  / 1.  American  premiere:  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York,  November  26, 1873 
Characters;  _  The  King  of  Egypt 
(  ass) ,  Amneris,  his  daughter  (mezzo- 
soprano);  Ai'da,  an  Ethiopian  slave 
(soprano);  Radames,  captain  of  the 
Egyptian  guard  (tenor) ;  Ramfis,  High 

Priest  (bass) ;  Amonasro,  King  of  Ethi-  that  >,*>  i,,o 

opia,  Aida’s  father  (baritone)  •  priests-  v??n  kdled  m  action,  then 

priestesses;  soldiers-  slaves-  orisnnerc-  quickly  admitting  that  she  had  lied,  she 

Egyptian,  lie  £  IS'0—  A“a's  IoTt'  Pro“d»'.  A- 

Memphis  and  Thebes  during  the  trim  of  '?  !he’ dau8ht» 

of  the  Pharaohs.  S11  the  Egyptian  King,  can  win  Ra- 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  A  hall  in  the  palace  Jwf'  llfeatens  her  slave  with 

at  Memphis.  Ramfis  informs  Radames  fo  th-  !atter’ though  a  Princess 

that  th*  -  ms  *aaames  m  her  own  right,  is  obliged  to  beg  for 
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Amneris,  who  wants  to  marry  Ra¬ 
dames,  discovers  that  he  and  Aida  are 
secretly  in  love.  The  King  of  Egypt  now 
enters  with  his  entourage,  followed  by 
a  messenger  announcing  the  enemy’s 
approach.  The  Kong  appoints  Radames 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
calling  on  his  people  to  rally  under  their 
new  leader  (“Su!  del  Nilo  al  sacro 
lido!”) .  Aida  prays  for  Radames’  vic¬ 
torious  return  (“Ritorna  vincitor!”) . 
Remembering  that  his  victory  must 
spell  defeat  for  her  own  people,  she  is 
tom  by  inner  conflict. 

Scene  2.  The  temple  of  Vulcan. 
Ramfis  is  at  the  altar,  praying  with  his 
priests  for  victory.  Priestesses  perform 
a  ritual  dance.  Radames  enters  to  be 
blessed  with  sword  and  armor.  The 
High  Priest  now  prays  for  divine  pro¬ 
tection  (“Nume,  custode  e  vindici”) 
and  the  people  join  in  the  prayer. 

Act  H,  Scene  1,  A  hall  in  Amneris’ 
apartments.  Amneris’  servants  are  garb¬ 
ing  her  in  silks  and  jewels  for  the  immi¬ 
nent  victory  celebration.  Slave  girls  sing 
of  the  joys  of  love  (“Chi  mai  fra  gli 
mm  e  i  plausi”) .  Moorish  boys  perform 
a  dance.  Reclining  on  her  couch,  Am¬ 
neris  thinks  of  her  beloved  Radames 
and  pines  for  his  return  (“Vieni,  amor 
mio  When  Aida  arrives,  Amneris 
dismisses  her  servants  and  other  slaves, 
hoping  to  learn  the  true  state  of  Aida’s 
feelings  for  Radames.  By  suggesting 
that  he  has  been  killed  in  action,  then 


that  the  Ethiopian  enemy  is  advancing 
upon  the  Nile  valley  and  that  the  god¬ 
dess  Isis  has  chosen  an  Egyptian  war¬ 
rior  to  lead  the  defenders.  Radames 
dreams  that  he  will  be  this  warrior,  and 
that  he  will  place  the  fruits  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  at  Aida’s  feet  (“Celeste  Alda”). 


mercy. 

Scene  2.  Outside  the  city  walls.  The 
JGng,  Amneris,  their  courtiers  and 
slaves,  the  priests  and  the  people  wel¬ 
come  the  victorious  Egyptian  army. 
The  people  raise  a  hymn  to  victory 
(  Gloria  all’  Egitto”),  after  which  the 
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priests  thank  the  gods  (“Della  vittoria 
agli  arbitri”) .  Dancing  girls  perform  a 
ballet  symbolizing  the  victory.  The 
celebration  reaches  a  climax  as  the 
Egyptian  army  arrives,  headed  by  Ra¬ 
dames  whom  Amneris  honors  with  a 
laurel  wreath.  The  captive  Ethiopians 
axe  brought  in,  among  them  King 
Amonasro  who  entreats  the  King  to  be 
lenient  (“Ma  tu,  o  Re,  tu  possente”) . 
Aida  and  Radames  join  in  the  plea. 
At  the  advice  of  the  High  Priest,  the 
Kong  frees  the  captives,  but  holds  Amo¬ 
nasro  as  a  hostage.  Then,  to  reward 
Radames  for  his  victory,  he  gives  him 
the  hand  of  Amneris.  The  populace 
sings  the  praise  of  Egypt  and  Isis. 

Act  III.  The  banks  of  the  Nile.  In 
a  near-by  temple  priests  sing  to  Isis. 
Ramfis  brings  Amneris  to  invoke  divine 
blessings  for  her  imminent  marriage  to 
Radames.  After  they  enter  the  temple, 
Aida  appears.  The  slave  recalls  her  be¬ 
loved  homeland  (“O  p atria  mia”) . 
Amonasro  enters  suddenly,  enraged 
over  his  daughter’s  love  for  Radames. 
He  confides  to  her  that  the  Ethiopians 
are  about  to  strike  back  at  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  that  victory  would  be  assured 
if  Radames  will  name  the  pass  his  men 
are  soon  to  march  through.  Broken- 
heartedly,  Aida  promises  to  wrest  the 
secret  from  Radames.  At  his  approach, 
Amonasro  hides.  Radames  is  over¬ 
joyed  to  see  Aida  again,  and  soon  re¬ 
solves  to  flee  with  her  to  her  own  land. 
By  asking  what  route  they  should  take, 
Aida  tricks  Radames  into  revealing 
what  her  father  wants  to  know.  Am¬ 
neris,  who  has  come  from  the  temple 
in  time  to  overhear,  denounces  Ra¬ 
dames  as  a  traitor.  Aida  and  her  father 
flee.  Aware  of  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  Radames  surrenders  his  sword 
to  Ramfis. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.  A  room  in  the  pal¬ 
ace.  Torn  between  love  and  jealousy, 
Amneris  sends  for  Radames.  She  begs 
him  to  confess  his  guilt  before  the 
priests  and  plead  for  mercy,  promising 
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to  intercede  on  his  behalf  if  he  will  give 
up  Aida  (“Gia  i  sacerdoti  adunansi”) . 
Radames  refuses.  In  the  judgment 
chamber  the  priests  gather  to  pass  sen¬ 
tence  on  him.  Three  times  the  High 
Priest  calls  on  Radames  to  defend  him¬ 
self,  three  times  Radames  remains 
silent.  The  priests  pronounce  sentence: 
Radames  is  to  be  buried  alive.  (“Ra¬ 
dames,  e  deciso  il  tuo  fato”) . 

Scene  2.  The  temple  of  Vulcan. 
Within  his  tomb  Radames  bewails  the 
fact  that  he  will  not  see  Aida  again 
(“La  fatal  pietra”).  But  now  Aida 
emerges  from  the  shadows — she  has 
entered  the  tomb  ahead  of  Radames  to 
share  his  fate  (“Presago  il  core  della 
tua  condanna”).  Above  the  tomb  the 
chanting  priests  perform  a  ritual  dance. 
Radames  and  Aida  bid  the  world  fare¬ 
well  (“O  terra,  addio”),  while  above, 
in  the  temple,  Amneris  prays  to  Isis 
for  peace  (“Pace  t’imploro”). 

Verdi  wrote  Aida  on  a  commission 
from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  The  opera 
was  meant  for  performance  in  a  new 
theater  in  Cairo,  as  part  of  a  celebra¬ 
tion  attending  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  theater  and  canal  were 
opened,  as  planned,  in  1869,  but  Verdi 
did  not  finish  writing  Aida  until  1871. 
The  costumes  and  scenery,  designed 
and  executed  in  Paris,  had  to  remain 
there  until  after  the  end  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  (1871).  The  premiere 
was  an  occasion  worth  the  long  delay. 
The  audience  included  the  cream  of 
European  and  Egyptian  society  and 
royalty.  Arabian  trumpeters,  a  Cairo 
military  band,  and  a  cast  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  participated  in  the  triumphal 
march  in  the  second  act.  Verdi  himself 
was  absent.  He  detested  publicity  and 
was  afraid  of  ocean  travel.  His  opera 
did  not  disappoint.  Filled  with  pagean¬ 
try,  ballets,  and  dramatic  situations, 
Aida  was  the  concluding  work  of  his 
second  creative  period.  It  was  not  only 
Verdi’s  most  ambitious  work  so  far, 
but  his  most  successful  attempt  at 
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achieving  a  natural  fusion  of  drama 
d  music.  Because  of  his  rich  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  orchestra  and  his  avoid¬ 
ance  of  florid  vocal  writing,  Verdi  was 
accused  by  some  critics  of  imitating 
Wagner.  Yet,  for  all  its  advanced  tech¬ 
niques,  A'ida  is  pure  Verdi  throughout 
—in  the  beauty  of  its  Italian  melodies, 
m  the  happy  way  in  which  these  melo¬ 
dies  lie  for  the  voice,  in  the  emotional 
intensity  of  the  score  and  in  the  felici¬ 
tous  musical  characterizations. 

Algion,  U  (The  Eaglet),  opera  by  Ar- 
timr  Honegger  and  Jacques  Ibert.  Lib- 
^  ^enr*  Cain,  based  on  the  play 
of  the  same  name  by  Edmond  Rostand. 
Premiere:  Monte  Carlo,  March  11, 
1937.  The  central  character  is  the  tu¬ 
bercular  son  of  Napoleon,  known  as  the 
eaglet.”  Honegger  wrote  Acts  II,  III, 
and  IV;  Ibert,  Acts  I  and  V.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  an  orchestral  piece  by  Ibert  was 
interpolated  in  the  third  act  as  ballet 
music. 

Ai  nostri  monfi,  duet  of  Azucena  and 
Manrico  in  Act  IV,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s 
II  trovatore. 

Ainsi  que  la  brise  Iegere,  waltz  with 
chorus  in  Act  II  of  Gounod’s  Faust. 

Air  de  la  poupee,  see  oiseaux  dans  la 
CHARMILLE,  LES. 

Air  du  mirofr,  see  dis-moi  que  je  suis 
BELLE. 

Aithra,  an  .  Egyptian  sorceress  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Die  aegyp- 
tische  Helena. 

Alain,  a  shepherd  (tenor)  in  Masse¬ 
net’s  Griselidis . 

Albanese,  licia,  soprano.  Born  Bari 
Italy,  July  22,  1913.  She  studied 
singing  with  Giusepinna  Bald  ass  are- 
Tedeschi,  and  made  an  unscheduled 
debut  at  the  Teatro  Lirico  in  Milan  in 
1934,  substituting  for  an  indisposed 
prima  donna  in  Madama  Butterfly.  In 
1935  she  won  first  prize  in  a  national 
singing  contest  in  Italy.  Her  formal 
debut  took  place  at  the  Teatro  Reale  in 
Parma,  on  December  10,  1935,  again 
in  Madama  Butterfly .  Engagements  in 
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Milan,  London  (during  the  Corona¬ 
tion  festivities  in  1936),  and  Paris  pre¬ 
ceded  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
on  February  9,  1940,  in  Madama  But¬ 
terfly.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  she  was  an 
immediate  success.  During  World  War 
II  she  lived  in  Italy,  then  returned  to 
New  York.  In  1945  she  married  a 
New  York  stockbroker  and  became  an 
American  citizen.  Ever  since  her  re¬ 
turn  she  has  been  one  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan’s  principal  singers.  She  was  one 
of  the  few  women  singers  to  perform  at 
the  V atican  for  Pope  Pius  XI,  and  was 
the  first  singer  of  her  sex  to  broadcast 
over  the  Vatican  radio  station.  Before 
World  War  II  she  gave  command  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Italian  court.  In  1946 
she  was  selected  by  Arturo  Toscanini 
to  sing  the  role  of  Mimi  in  his  fiftieth 
anniversary  performance  of  La.Boheme 
with  the  NBC  Symphony. 

Albani,  Emma  (born  Marie-Louise- 
Cecile-Emma  Lajeunesse),  soprano. 
Born  Chambly,  Canada,  November  1, 
1847;  died  London,  England,  April  3, 
1930.  In  her  eighth  year  she  entered  a 
Montreal  convent  school  and  here  she 
first  attracted  attention  to  her  unusual 
musical  talent.  In  1868  she  went  to 
Europe  where  she  studied  with  Gilbert 
Duprez  in  Paris  and  Francesco  Lam- 
perti  in  Milan. 

She  made  her  opera  debut  at  Messina 
in  1870,  singing  the  role  of  Amina  in 
La  sonnambula,  and  assuming  at  this 
time  her  stage  name  of  Albani.  Addi¬ 
tional  appearances  and  further  study 
with  Lamperti  preceded  her  Covent 
Garden  debut  in  1872.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  her  twenty-four-year 
association  with  Covent  Garden,  where 
she  was  the  toast  of  London’s  opera 
public.  She  gave  the  first  of  several 
command  performances  for  Queen 
Victoria  in  1874.  On  October  21, 1874, 
she  made  her  American  debut  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  La  sonnambula. 
She  returned  to  America  in  1883  under 
Mapleson’s  direction,  and  again  in 
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1889  under  the  wing  of  Maurice  Grau. 
On  March  24,  1890,  she  made  her  de¬ 
but  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
Otello .  A  year  later  she  became  the 
leading  soprano  of  the  company.  Her 
last  American  appearance  in  opera 
took  place  on  March  31,  1892,  in  Der 
fliegende  Hollander .  In  July,  1896,  she 
sang  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  last 
time.  She  retired  from  opera  in  1906, 
but  continued  to  sing  in  concerts.  Fi¬ 
nancial  reverses  compelled  her  later  to 
start  a  new  career  in  music  halls.  In 
1925  she  was  made  a  Dame  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Alberich,  a  Nibelung  (baritone  or 
bass)  in  Wagner’s  Das  Rheingold, 
Siegfried,  and  Die  Gotterddmmerung . 
Albert,  (1)  officer  of  the  imperial 
guard  (bass)  in  Halevy’s  La  Juive . 

(2)  Husband  (baritone)  of  Char¬ 
lotte  in  Massenet’s  Werther . 

Albert,  Eugene  <P,  see  d’ albert,  eu- 
gene. 

Albert  Herring,  comic  opera  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Britten.  Libretto  by  Eric  Crozier, 
based  on  a  short  story  by  Guy  de  Mau¬ 
passant,  Le  rosier  de  Madame  Husson . 
Premiere:  Glyndebourne,  England, 
June  20, 1947.  Lady  Billows  of  Suffolk, 
producing  a  May  Day  festival,  offers 
a  prize  for  a  May  Queen  whose  virtue 
is  beyond  doubt.  Since  no  such  young 
woman  can  be  found,  Lady  Billows  de¬ 
termines  to  have  a  May  King,  in  the 
person  of  Albert  Herring.  When  a  prac¬ 
tical  joker  fills  Herring’s  lemonade 
glass  with  rum,  the  May  King  becomes 
inebriated  and  disappears  into  the 
night,  searching  for  disreputable  pleas¬ 
ures.  He  returns  to  the  festival  the 
following  morning,  disheveled  and 
haggard,  but  proud  of  his  new- won 
emancipation. 

Albine,  an  abbess  (mezzo-soprano)  in 
Massenet’s  Thais. 

Alfooui,  Marietta,  contralto.  Born  Ce- 
sena,  Italy,  March  6,  1823;  died  Ville 
d’Avray,  France,  June  23,  1894.  While 
she  was  studying  in  Bologna,  Rossini 
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heard  her  and  was  so  impressed  that  he 
coached  her  in  the  leading  contralto 
roles  of  some  of  his  operas.  Her  formal 
debut  took  place  in  Bologna  on  October 
3,  1842  in  Pacini’s  Saffo.  After  a  suc¬ 
cessful  appearance  at  La  Scala  in  Ros¬ 
sini’s  Assedio  di  Corinto  on  December 
30, 1842,  she  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  She  was 
brought  to  London  in  1 847  as  a  rival 
attraction  to  Jenny  Lind;  her  appear¬ 
ances  at  Covent  Garden  were  sensa¬ 
tional.  She  repeated  her  triumphs  in 
Paris  in  1849,  and  in  1853  toured 
North  America.  She  retired  in  1867 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Count 
Pepoli,  but  appeared  to  sing  at  Ros¬ 
sini’s  funeral  in  1868. 

Alceste,  opera  in  three  acts  by  Chris¬ 
toph  Willibald  Gluck.  Libretto  by 
Ranieri  da  Calzabigi,  based  on  the 
tragedy  of  Euripides.  Premiere:  Burg- 
theater,  Vienna,  December  26,  1767. 
American  premiere :  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  January  24,  1941. 

Characters:  Admetos,  King  of 
Pharae  (tenor) ;  Alceste,  his  wife  (so¬ 
prano);  High  Priest  (bass);  Apollo 
(baritone) ;  Evander,  a  messenger 
(tenor);  Hercules  (bass);  Thanatos, 
God  of  Death  (bass);  priests;  priest¬ 
esses;  people  of  Pharae.  The  setting  is 
Pharae,  in  ancient  Thessaly. 

Act  I.  The  temple  of  Apollo.  King 
Admetos  is  dying.  Alceste  begs  the  gods 
to  spare  his  life,  and  the  people  of 
Pharae  join  in  the  prayers.  Apollo  re¬ 
sponds  that  Admetos  can  be  saved  only 
if  someone  dies  in  his  place.  The  people 
shrink  back  in  terror.  Alceste  offers 
herself  as  the  sacrifice  (“Divinites  du 
Styx”) . 

Act  II.  The  King’s  palace.  The  King 
has  recovered.  When  he  discovers  that 
Alceste  has  saved  his  life  at  the  expense 
of  her  own,  he  entreats  the  gods  to 
allow  him  to  accompany  her  to  the 
other  world.  Hercules  promises  him 
he  will  save  Alceste. 

Act  III.  The  entrance  to  Hades.  Al- 
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ceste  and  Admetos  have  come  to  share 
death.  When  Thanatos  tries  to  claim 
Alceste,  Hercules  rescues  her.  Ap¬ 
peased,  Apollo  allows  both  Alceste  and 
Admetos  to  live.  The  people  rejoice. 

Alceste  was  written  five  years  after 
Orf  eo  ed  Euridice.  Gluck’s  operatic  re¬ 
forms,  first  realized  in  Orfeo,  are 
achieved  even  more  boldly  in  the  later 
work.  Alceste  is,  indeed,  a  complete 
realization  of  the  composer’s  ideal  to 
make  music  and  drama  a  single  entity, 
to  endow  both  with  human  values,  and 
to  arrive  at  simplicity.  When  Alceste 
was  published  in  1769  it  contained  a 
preface  in  which  the  composer  ex¬ 
plained  his  ideas  (see  Gluck)  .  Alceste 
was  so  far  ahead  of  its  time  that  its 
premiere  was  a  failure.  Only  a  handful 
of  Gluck’s  friends  realized  what  he  had 
accomplished.  The  story  goes  that 
when  the  disheartened  composer  left 
the  theater,  he  told  a  friend:  " Alceste 
has  fallen.”  The  friend  replied:  “Yes — 
fallen  from  heaven.” 

See  also  alkestis. 

Alcindoro,  Musetta’s  rich  admirer 
(bass)  in  Puccini’s  La  Boheme. 

Alda,  Frances  (born  Frances  Davis), 
soprano.  Born  Christchurch,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  May  31,  1883;  died  Venice,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1952.  After  studying  with 
Mathilde  Marchesi  in  Paris  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique  on 
April  15,  1904,  in  Manon,  assuming 
the  stage  name  of  Alda.  Her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  at  La  Scala,  in  1908,  in  the 
Italian  premiere  of  Louise ,  was  a  tri¬ 
umph  and  she  was  forthwith  engaged 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Her  first 
appearance  there  took  place  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1908,  in  Rigoletto .  On  April 
3,  1910,  she  married  Giulio  Gatti- 
Casazza,  the  Metropolitan’s  general 
manager.  Fearing  that  her  further  ap¬ 
pearances  at  the  Metropolitan  might 
cause  criticism  of  her  husband,  she  re¬ 
signed  from  the  company.  She  returned 
in  191 1  and  remained  for  twenty  years, 
a  luminous  figure  in  a  brilliant  operatic 
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era.  She  appeared  in  over  thirty  roles, 
mostly  in  the  French  and  Italian  reper¬ 
tory,  and  created  the  roles  of  Roxanne 
in  Damrosch’s  Cyrano  de  Bergerac , 
Cleopatra  in  Hadley’s  Cleopatra’s 
Night,  and  Madeleine  in  Victor  Her¬ 
bert’s  opera  of  the  same  name.  She  sang 
in  such  significant  Metropolitan  premi¬ 
eres  and  revivals  as  La  cena  delle  beffe, 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  Mdrouf,  and 
Prince  Igor .  When  she  appeared  in  Le 
Roi  d’Ys,  Lalo  introduced  a  new  aria 
in  the  third  act  at  her  request.  Alda  was 
divorced  from  Gatti-Casazza  in  1928, 
and  on  December  28,  1929,  she  made 
a  gala  last  appearance  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  in  Manon  Lescaut .  Subse¬ 
quently,  she  taught  singing  and  was  the 
first  important  operatic  singer  to  make 
radio  appearances.  She  remarried  in 
1941.  During  World  War  II  she  was 
active  in  war-relief  work.  Her  auto¬ 
biography,  Men,  Women  and  Tenors, 
appeared  in  1937. 

Aleko,  opera  by  Sergei  Rachmaninoff. 
Libretto  by  Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
based  on  Pushkin’s  The  Gypsies.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Moscow,  May  9,  1893.  The  text 
avoids  the  philosophical  implications  of 
Pushkin’s  poem  and  concentrates  on 
the  unhappy  love  affair  of  a  young 
gypsy  and  Aleko’s  wife.  Rachmani¬ 
noff’s  score  is  in  the  style  of  Tchaikov¬ 
sky  and  Borodin. 

Alerte!  Alerte!  Trio  of  Faust,  Mar¬ 
guerite,  and  Mephistopheles  in  Act  V, 
Scene  2,  of  Gounod’s  Faust. 

Alessandro  Stradella,  opera  by  Fried¬ 
rich  von  Flotow.  Libretto  by  Wilhelm 
Friedrich.  Premiere:  Hamburg,  De¬ 
cember  30, 1844.  Stradella  was  a  seven¬ 
teenth  century  composer  ( see  Stra¬ 
della)  .  An  incident  in  his  life  provides 
the  story  for  this  opera.  Stradella,  here 
a  singer,  elopes  with  Leonora,  whose 
old  guardian,  Bassi,  wants  her  for  him¬ 
self.  Twice,  Bassi  hires  assassins  to 
murder  Stradella,  but  his  singing  moves 
them  so  deeply  that  they  cannot  raise  a 
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hand  against  him.  Bassi  finally  approves 
of  the  marriage. 

Alessio,  a  peasant  (bass)  in  love  with 
Lisa  in  Bellini’s  La  sonnambula. 
Alexis,  Prince,  Stephana’s  lover  (tenor) 
in  Giordano’s  Siberia. 

Alfano,  Franco,  composer.  Bom  Na- 
Ples>  Italy,  March  8,  1876;  died  San 
Remo,  October  27,  1954.  His  music 
study  took  place  in  Naples  and  Leipzig. 
His  first  operas,  Miranda  (1896)  and 
La  fonte  di  Enschir  (1898),  were 
failures.  But  Risurrezione ,  given  in 
Turin  in  1904,  was  a  major  success  and 
made  Alfano  famous.  Later  operas  es¬ 
tablished  his  position  in  Italian  opera: 
L’ombra  di  Don  Giovanni  (1914); 
La  leggenda  di  Sacuntala  (1921)* 
Madonna  Imperia  (1927);  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  (1937);  II  Dottor  Antonio 
(1949).  Alfano  at  first  combined  Ital¬ 
ian  lyricism  and  sentiment  with  the 
elaborate  harmonic  and  instrumental 
textures  of  the  Wagnerian  school;  his 
later  writing  owes  much  to  Ravel.  In 
1924,  when  Puccini’s  death  left  his 
Turandot  unfinished,  Alfano  was 
chosen  to  write  the  closing  pages.  Al¬ 
fano  held  several  important  directional 
positions,  including  those  of  the  Bo¬ 
logna  Liceo  Musicale  (1919-1926), 
the  Turin  Liceo  Musicale  (1926- 
1937) ,  and  the  Rossini  Conservatory 
in  Pesaro  (after  1937). 

A1  fato  dan  legge,  duet  of  Ferrando 
and  Guglielmo  in  Act  I,  Scene  2,  of 
Mozart’s  Cost  fan  tutte . 

Alfio,  a  teamster  (baritone)  in  Mas¬ 
cagni’s  Cavalier  ia  rustic  ana. 

Alfonso,  son  (tenor)  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples  in  Auber’s  La  muette  di  Portici . 
Alfonso,  Don,  (1)  Duke  of  Ferrara 
(baritone)  in  Donizetti’s  Lucrezia 
Borgia . 

.  (2)  An  old  bachelor  (basso  buffo) 
m  Mozart’s  Cosi  fan  tutte . 

Alfonso  XI,  King  of  Castille  (baritone) 
m  Donizetti’s  La  favorita. 

Alfred,  Rosalinde’s  admirer  (tenor) 
in  Johann  Strauss’s  Die  Fledermaus . 
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Alfredo,  see  germont,  alfredo. 

Alice,  Robert’s  foster  sister  (soprano) 
m  Meyerbeer’s  Robert  le  Diable. 

Alice  Ford,  see  ford,  alice. 

Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund,  see  ditson 
fund. 

Alidoro,  the  Prince’s  friend  (bass),  in 
Rossini’s  La  cenerentola . 

Alim,  King  of  Lahore  (tenor)  in  Mas- 
senet’s  Le  Roi  de  Lahore. 

Alisa,  Lucia’s  companion  (mezzo-so¬ 
prano)  in  Donizetti’s  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor. 

Aikestis,  (1)  opera  by  Rutland  Bough- 
ton.  Libretto  is  Gilbert  Murray’s  Eng- 
lish  translation  of  the  Euripides  drama. 
Premiere:  Glastonbury,  England,  Au¬ 
gust  26,  1922. 

(2)  Opera  by  Egon  Wellesz.  Lib¬ 
retto  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal, 
based  on  Euripides.  Premiere:  Mann¬ 
heim,  Germany,  March  20,  1924. 

See  also  alceste. 

Alla  Ca  d’Oro,  chorus  in  Act  IH,  Scene 
2,  of  Ponchielli’s  La  Gioconda. 

All’  idea  di  quel  metallo,  duet  between 
Figaro  and  Almaviva  in  Act  I  of  Ros¬ 
sini’s  The  Barber  of  Seville. 

Allmacht’ge  Jungfrau,  Elisabeth’s 
Prayer  in  Act  HI  of  Wagner’s  Tann- 
hduser. 

Allmacht’ger  Vater,  blick’  herab, 
Rienzi’s  prayer  in  Act  V  of  Wagner’s 
Rienzi. 

Almanzor,  Emir  of  Tunis  (baritone), 
in  Weber’s  Oberon. 

Almaviva,  Count,  (1)  a  nobleman  of 
Andalusia  (baritone)  in  Mozart’s  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro . 

(2)  The  same  (tenor)  in  Rossini’s 
The  Barber  of  Seville . 

Alphonse,  Camille’s  beloved  (tenor) 
in  Herold’s  Zampa. 

Altair,  desert  chieftain  (baritone)  in 
Richard  Strauss’s  Die  degyptische 
Helena . 

Althouse,  Paul,  tenor.  Born  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  December  2,  1889;  died 
New  York  City,  February  6,  1954.  He 
combined  an  exhaustive  academic  edu- 
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cation  with  music  study  with  Perley 
Dunn  Aldrich  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Oscar  Saenger  and  Percy  Richor 
Stephens  in  New  York.  His  debut  took 
place  with  the  Hammerstein  Opera 
Company  in  Philadelphia.  On  March 
19,  1913,  he  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  as  Dmitri  in  the  first 
American  performance  of  Boris  Godu¬ 
nov.  During  the  next  decade  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  French  and  Italian  reper¬ 
tory  at  the  Metropolitan  and  sang  in 
the  world  premieres  of  four  American 
operas:  De  Koven’s  The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims,  Joseph  Breil’s  The  Legend, 
Herbert’s  Madeleine,  and  Cadman’s 
Shanewis.  During  a  visit  to  Bayreuth, 
he  became  fired  with  the  ambition  of 
becoming  a  Wagnerian  tenor.  For  nine 
years  he  studied  the  leading  Wagnerian 
roles,  then  sang  them  in  Berlin,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  and  Stockholm.  In  1932  he  scored 
a  major  success  in  an  all- Wagner  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  by  Toscanini  in  New 
York.  He  made  his  second  “debut”  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera— this  time  as 
a  Wagnerian  tenor — on  February  3, 
1934,  as  Siegmund.  Six  weeks  later  he 
became  the  first  American-born  singer 
to  appear  there  as  Tristan.  Althouse  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Metropolitan  through  the 
1939-1940  season,  singing  all  the  ma¬ 
jor  Wagnerian  tenor  roles.  Thereafter, 
he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  and 
coaching.  His  students  included 
Eleanor  Steber  and  Richard  Tucker. 

Alto  (or  Contralto),  the  lowest  range 
of  the  female  voice,  reaching  approxi¬ 
mately  two  octaves  upward  from  E  or 
F  below  middle  C.  The  term  is  also 
applicable  to  boys’  voices  of  this  range. 
Altoum,  Emperor,  Turandot’s  father 
(tenor)  in  Puccini’s  Turandot. 

Alvar,  Don,  member  of  the  King’s 
council  (tenor),  in  Meyerbeer’s  L’Afri- 
caine. 

Alvarez,  Albert  Raymond  (born  Gour- 
R°n),  tenor.  Born  Bordeaux,  France, 
1861;  died  Nice,  February  26,  1933. 
After  studies  with  A.  de  Martini  in 
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Paris,  a  debut  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  and 
successful  appearances  in  several 
French  cities,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Paris  Opera  in  1892.  He  became  a  great 
favorite  there,  particularly  in  the 
French  repertory.  He  created  the  lead¬ 
ing  tenor  parts  in  many  new  French 
operas,  including  Thais .  On  December 
18,  1899,  he  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut,  on  opening  night  of  the 
season,  as  Romeo.  He  remained  with 
the  Metropolitan  several  seasons,  then 
appeared  with  the  Manhattan  Opera 
Company. 

Alvarez,  Marguerite  <F,  see  d’ alvarez, 
MARGUERITE. 

Alvaro,  Don,  the  tragic  hero  (tenor)  of 
Verdi’s  La  forza  del  destino. 

Alvary,  Max  (born  Achenbach), 
tenor.  Born  Diisseldorf,  Germany, 
May  3,  1856;  died  Gross-Tabarz,  Ger¬ 
many,  November  7,  1898.  He  studied 
principally  with  Julius  Stockhausen 
and  Francesco  Lamperti.  After  appear¬ 
ances  in  Europe  he  made  his  American 
debut  on  November  25,  1885,  as  Don 
Jose,  a  performance  in  which  Lilli 
Lehmann  also  appeared  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  for  the  first  time.  He  re¬ 
mained  a  principal  tenor  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  for  four  years,  singing 
chiefly  in  the  Wagnerian  repertory.  He 
was  the  first  Loge  and  the  first  Siegfried 
in  America.  In  1891  he  appeared  as 
Tristan  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival. 

Alvise,  official  of  the  Inquisition  (bass) 
in  Ponchielli’s  La  Gioconda . 

Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors,  one-act 
opera  by  Gian-Carlo  Menotti.  Libretto 
by  the  composer.  Premiere:  NBC  Tele¬ 
vision  Network,  December  24,  1951. 
Menotti  derived  his  theme  from  the 
painting  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi , 
by  the  Flemish  artist  Hieronymus 
Bosch.  His  story  concerns  the  Three 
Wise  Men  who,  on  their  way  to  the 
Manger  in  Bethlehem,  stop  at  the  hovel 
of  a  crippled  boy,  Amahl.  When  Amahl 
offers  them  his  crutches  as  a  gift  to  the 
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Holy  Child,  he  is  miraculously  healed. 
This  was  the  first  opera  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  television  broadcast.  It  was 
subsequently  produced  by  several  opera 
companies  in  America,  the  first  time  at 
Indiana  University,  February  21, 
1952.  It  was  also  given  at  the  Florence 
Music  Festival  in  1953. 

Amantio  di  Nicolao,  a  lawyer  (bass) , 
in  Puccini’s  Gianni  SchicchL 
Amato,  Pasquale,  baritone.  Born  Na¬ 
ples,  March  21,  1878;  died  New  York 
City,  August  12,  1942.  After  attending 
the  Naples  Conservatory  he  made  his 
debut  at  the  Teatro  Bellini  in  Naples  in 
1900  in  La  traviata.  He  sang  in  leading 
opera  houses  in  Europe  and  visited 
Buenos  Aires  and  Egypt  before  being 
contracted  by  Gatti-Casazza  for  the 
Metropolitan.  His  American  debut 
took  place  on  November  20,  1908,  in 
La  traviata;  his  role  was  the  elder  Ger- 
mont  He  remained  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  over  a  decade  and  was  acclaimed 
for  his  interpretations  of  Scarpia,  Va¬ 
lentin,  Rigoletto,  Figaro  (in  The  Bar¬ 
ber  of  Seville ) ,  lago,  and  Barnaba.  He 
created  the  title  role  in  Damrosch’s 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac ,  that  of  Jack 
Ranee  in  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West , 
and  Napoleon  in  Madame  Sans- Gene. 
He  also  appeared  in  the  American 
premieres  of  L’amore  dei  tre  re ,  Fran¬ 
cesca  da  Rimini,  Germania,  and  Lodo - 
letta. 

Because  of  illness  he  went  into  retire¬ 
ment  in  1924,  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  Italy.  On  February  26,  1933, 
he  returned  to  the  Metropolitan  to  help 
celebrate  Gatti-Casazza’s  silver  jubilee, 
and  on  November  20  of  the  same  year 
he  celebrated  his  own  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York  by  appearing  at  the  Hippodrome 
Theater  in  the  role  of  the  elder  Ger- 
mont,  the  role  of  his  American  debut. 
Chi  April  1,  1934,  he  became  director 
of  the  Hippodrome  Opera  Company, 
but  he  held  this  post  only  briefly.  In 
1935  he  became  head  of  the  voice  and 


amfiparnaso 
opera  departments  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University  School  of  Music,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  death. 
Amelia,  Renato’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Verdi’s  Un  ballo  in  maschera. 

Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball,  one-act  comic 
opera  by  Gian-Carlo  Menotti.  Libretto 
by  the  composer  (English  translation 
by  George  Meade).  Premiere:  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  April  1, 
1937.  This  was  Menotti’s  first  opera  as 
a  mature  composer,  and  his  first  suc¬ 
cess.  The  setting  is  Milan,  the  time 
1910.  The  tongue-in-cheek  text  con¬ 
cerns  Amelia’s  frantic  and  seemingly 
frustrated  efforts  to  go  to  a  ball.  Her 
husband  discovers  a  letter  from  her 
lover,  her  lover  arrives  through  the 
window,  the  two  men  quarrel.  Amelia 
lands  her  husband  in  the  hospital  by 
smashing  a  vase  over  his  head,  and  her 
lover  goes  to  jail  when  she  puts  a  false 
charge  against  him  of  having  attacked 
her  husband.  With  the  rivals  out  of  the 
way,  Amelia  goes  to  the  ball— escorted 
by  the  police  officer. 

Amelia  Grimaldi,  the  assumed  name 
of  Maria  (soprano)  in  Verdi’s  Simon 
Boccanegra. 

American  operas,  see  opera,  section 

OPERA  IN  AMERICA. 

Amfiparnaso,  L’,  a  madrigal  comedy 
composed  by  Orazio  Vecchi  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1597.  The  work  consists  of 
fourteen  madrigals,  all  but  one  for  five 
voices,  the  whole  to  be  sung  without 
instrumental  support.  The  theatrical 
element  in  this  work  of  Vecchi’s,  and 
similar  works  by  other  Italian  com¬ 
posers  of  his  time,  is  so  pronounced 
that  the  madrigal  comedy  is  considered 
an  important  forerunner  of  opera. 
There  are  two  parallel  plots  in  L’ Am¬ 
fiparnaso.  One,  “lirico  tragica,”  in¬ 
vokes  the  love  of  Isabella  and  Lucio; 
the  other,  “grottesco  comica,”  portrays 
the  doings  of  the  buffoons  of  the  corn- 
media  dell’  arte.  The  work  has  occa¬ 
sionally  been  given  a  stage  presenta- 
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tion,  an  instance  being  at  the  1938 
Florence  Music  Festival. 

Amfortas,  keeper  of  the  Holy  Grail 
(baritone)  in  Wagner’s  Parsifal 
Amico  Fritz,  L’,  opera  by  Pietro  Mas¬ 
cagni.  Libretto  by  P.  Suardon  (pseu¬ 
donym  for  N.  Daspuro),  based  on  a 
novel  by  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Teatro  Costanzi,  Rome,  October 
31, 1891.  Fritz  Kobus,  a  rich  bachelor, 
eventually  marries  a  farmer’s  daughter, 
Suzel,  as  a  result  of  the  machinations 
of  Rabbi  David.  The  opera  contains  a 
fine  duet  in  Act  H,  “Tutto  tace,”  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  “Duet  of  the  Cher¬ 
ries.”  An  orchestral  intermezzo  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third  acts;  Fritz’s 
aria  “O  amore,  o  bella  luce,”  and 
Suzel’s  aria  “Non  mi  resta  che  il 
pianto,”  both  in  Act  III,  are  also  note¬ 
worthy. 

Amina,  sleepwalking  village  maiden 
(soprano)  in  Bellini’s  La  sonnambula. 
Amis,  l’amour  tendre  et  reveur,  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  “Couplets  Bachiques”  in  Act  II 
of  Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann . 
Am  Jordan  Sankt  Johannes  stand, 
David’s  hymn  to  St.  John  in  Act  HI  of 
Wagner’s  Die  Meister singer. 

Amleto  (Hamlet),  opera  by  Franco 
Faccio.  Libretto  by  Arrigo  Boito,  based 
on  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet .  Premiere: 
Teatro  Carlo  Felice,  Genoa,  May  20, 
1865.  One  of  its  soprano  arias,  “Sortita 
d’Ofelia,”  has  become  a  famous  con¬ 
cert  number. 

Amneris,  the  King  of  Egypt’s  daughter 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Verdi’s  Aida . 
Amonasro,  King  of  Ethiopia  (baritone) 
Alda’s  father,  in  Verdi’s  Aida. 

Amor,  god  of  love  (soprano)  in  Gluck’s 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 

amore  dei  tre  re,  U  (The  Love  of  Three 
Kings),  opera  in  three  acts  by  Italo 
Montemezzi.  Libretto  by  Sem  Benelli, 
adapted  from  his  own  verse  tragedy  of 
the  same  name.  Premiere:  La  Scala, 
Milan,  April  10,  1913.  American  pre¬ 
miere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York, 
January  2, 1914. 
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Characters:  Archibaldo,  King  of  Al- 
tura  (bass) ;  Manfredo,  his  son  (bari¬ 
tone)  ;  Avito,  a  former  prince  of  Altura 
(tenor);  Fiora,  Manfredo’s  wife  (so¬ 
prano;  Flaminio,  Archibaldo’s  servant 
(tenor) .  The  action  takes  place  in  an 
Italian  castle;  the  time  is  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Act  I.  A  hall  in  Archibaldo’s  castle. 
Unable  to  sleep,  Archibaldo  recalls  the 
time  when  he  led  the  barbarian  inva¬ 
sion  of  Italy  (“Italia!  Italia!  e  tutto  il 
mio  ricordo!).  Flaminio  reminds  him 
how  Fiora  gave  up  her  beloved  Avito 
to  marry  Manfredo  in  order  to  insure 
peace  in  the  land.  When  Archibaldo 
leaves  for  his  chambers,  Avito  appears, 
followed  by  Fiora.  They  are  still  in  love 
and  they  embrace  passionately,  un¬ 
mindful  of  approaching  dawn.  Archi¬ 
baldo  returns  as  Avito  departs.  He 
wishes  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
Fiora  has  been  speaking.  She  insists 
that  she  has  been  talking  to  herself. 
The  blind  King  knows  that  she  is  lying 
and  he  cries  out  against  the  affliction 
which  prevents  him  from  reading  her 
face.  A  flourish  of  trumpets  announces 
the  homecoming  of  Manfredo  from 
battle.  Manfredo  is  overjoyed  with  his 
victory  and  his  return  (“Oh,  padre 
mio”).  Fiora  welcomes  'her  husband 
frigidly,  a  circumstance  which  does  not 
escape  the  blind  King. 

Act  II.  A  terrace  atop  the  castle 
walls.  Manfredo,  about  to  return  to 
war,  bids  his  wife  a  sorrowful  farewell 
(“Dimmi,  Fiora,  perche  ti  veggo  an- 
cora”) .  He  asks  her  mount  the  battle¬ 
ment  and  wave  her  scarf  as  he  rides 
down  the  valley.  After  Manfredo  has 
left,  Avito  enters,  disguised  as  a  castle 
guard.  Fiora  begs  him  to  leave,  but  can¬ 
not  resist  Avito’s  last  plea  for  a  kiss 
(“Ho  sete!  Ho  sete!”).  They  succumb 
passionately  to  one  another.  Archibaldo 
interrupts  this  idyll.  After  Avito  man¬ 
ages  to  escape,  Archibaldo  bitterly  de¬ 
nounces  Fiora  for  her  unfaithfulness 
and  demands  to  know  her  lover’s  name. 
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Fiora  admits  her  infidelity  but  refuses 
to  name  Avito.  In  a  fit  of  rage  Archi¬ 
bald©  strangles  her.  Manfredo  unex¬ 
pectedly  returns,  worried  over  Fiora. 
Brokenheartedly,  Archibaldo  reveals 
that  he  has  murdered  her. 

#  Act  III.  The  palace  crypt.  Mourners 
sing  a  dirge  before  Fiora’s  bier.  After 
they  depart,  Avito  comes  to  bid  his  be¬ 
loved  a  desperate  farewell  (“Fiora  .  . . 
E  silenzio!”).  He  bends  to  kiss  her  lips 
for  the  last  time.  Archibaldo,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  trap  Fiora’s  lover,  has  poisoned 
her  lips.  As  Avito  begins  to  die,  Man¬ 
fredo,  coming  to  pay  his  last  respects, 
discovers  him.  Unable  to  hate  Avito 
and  unable  to  live  on  without  his  wife, 
he  kisses  Fiora  in  order  to  die.  When 
Archibaldo  discovers  that  his  trick  has 
not  only  destroyed  Fiora’s  lover  but 
also  his  son,  he  succumbs  to  despair. 

L’ amove  dei  tre  re  was  not  only  Mon- 
temezzi’s  most  successful  opera,  it  has 
remained  one  of  the  crowning  works  of 
twentieth  century  Italian  opera.  It 
forged  no  new  trails,  but  within  famil¬ 
iar  patterns  showing  the  influences  of 
Wagner,  Verdi,  and  Debussy,  it  com¬ 
bined  impressive  craftsmanship  with  a 
powerful  story. 

amore  medico,  IS  (Doctor  Love),  opera 
buffa  by  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Enrico  Golisciani,  based  on 
Moliere’s  U amour  medecin.  Premiere : 
Dresden,  Germany,  December  4,  1913 
(under  the  German  title  of  Der  Lieb - 
haber  als  Arzt ).  Lucinda,  suffering 
from  a  prolonged  malady  (which  after 
all  proves  to  be  only  love),  is  cured 
after  her  lover,  Clitandro,  disguised  as 
a  doctor,  prescribes  a  mock  marriage 
which  turns  out  to  be  real. 

Amore  o  grill©,  Pinkerton’s  avowal  of 
love  for  Cio-Cio-San  in  Act  I  of  Pucci¬ 
ni’s  Madama  Butterfly. 

Amor  ti  vieta,  Count  Loris’  avowal  of 
ove  in  Act  II  of  Giordano’s  Fedora. 
imoiir  des  Trois  Oranges,  L5,  see  love 
7OR  THREE  ORANGES, 
tmour  est  un  oiseau  rebelle,  IS,  Car- 
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men’s  Habanera  in  Act  I  of  Bizet’s 
Carmen . 

amour  medecin,  IS,  see  amore  me¬ 
dico,  l’;  molxere. 

Amour!  viens  aider  ma  faiblesse!  Da- 
lila’s  appeal  to  the  god  of  love  in  Act 
II  of  Saint-Saens’  Samson  et  Dalila. 

Am  stillen  Herd,  Walther’s  narrative  in 
Act  I  of  Wagner’s  Die  Meister singer. 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  poet  and 
writer  of  fairy  tales.  Born  Odense,  Den¬ 
mark,  April  2,  1805;  died  Copenhagen, 
August  4,  1875.  Among  the  operas 
based  on  tales  by  Andersen  are :  Rudolf 
Wagner-Regeny’s  Der  nackte  Konig 
(The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes);  Ernst 
Toch’s  The  Princess  on  the  Pea;  Stra¬ 
vinsky’s  Le  rossignol  (The  Nightin¬ 
gale);  Charles  Stanford’s  The  Travelling 
Companion;  Bernard  Rogers’  The 
Nightingale;  Alfred  Bruneau’s  Le  Jar- 
din  du  Paradis;  August  Enna’s  The 
Princess  on  the  Pea;  Niels-Eric  Foug- 
stedt's  radio  opera.  The  Tinderbox; 
Margaret  More’s  The  Mermaid;  Her¬ 
mann  Reutter’s  Die  Prinzessin  und  der 
Schweinehirt;  Bernhard  Sekles’  Die 
zehn  Kusse.  Andersen  also  wrote  Bru- 
den  fra  Lammermoor ,  a  libretto  for  the 
Danish  composer  Frederik  Bredal,  and 
librettos  for  operas  by  Franz  Glaser 
and  lohann  Peter  Hartmann. 

Anderson,  Marian,  contralto.  Born 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  February 
17,  1902.  She  was  the  first  Negro  to 
appear  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  a 
major  role:  Ulrica  in  Un  ballo  in 
maschera.  Her  first  appearance  there 
on  January  7,  1955  also  marked  the 
opera  debut  of  this  world-famed  con¬ 
cert  artist. 

Andrea  CMnier,  opera  in  four  acts  by 
Umberto  Giordano.  Libretto  by  Luigi 
Illica.  Premiere:  La  Scala,  Milan, 
March  28,  1896.  American  premiere: 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  13, 1896. 

Characters :  Andrea  Chenier,  a  poet 
(tenor) ;  Charles  Gerard,  revolutionary 
leader  (baritone) ;  Countess  de  Coigny 
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(mezzo-soprano) ;  Madeleine,  her 
daughter  (soprano);  Bersi,  Madeleine’s 
maid  (mezzo-soprano);  Roucher,  Che¬ 
nier’s  friend  (bass) ;  Fouquier-Tinville, 
public  prosecutor  (bass);  Fleville,  a 
writer  (baritone) ;  Schmidt,  a  jailer 
(baritone) ;  Madelon,  an  old  blind 
woman  (mezzo-soprano);  Mathieu,  a 
waiter  (baritone) ;  a  spy;  an  abbe;  sol¬ 
diers;  revolutionaries;  prisoners;  serv¬ 
ants.  The  action  takes  place  in  Paris 
before  and  during  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Act  I.  Ballroom  in  the  Chateau  de 
Coigny.  Gdrard,  a  servant,  bitter  at 
social  injustice,  predicts  imminent 
doom  for  the  aristocracy  (“T’  odio 
casa  dorata”).  When  Madeleine  ap¬ 
pears,  Gerard  remarks  on  her  beauty, 
for  he  loves  her.  Madeleine  complains 
of  the  tortures  suffered  by  a  young  lady 
who  must  always  be  dressed  fashion¬ 
ably  (“Si!  io  penso  alia  tortura”). 
Guests  now  arrive,  one  of  them  An¬ 
drea  Chenier.  A  ballet  pantomime  is 
performed.  Then  Chenier  recites  one 
of  his  love  poems  (“Un  di  all’  azzurro 
spazio”) ,  a  thinly  disguised  attack  on 
the  rich  which  horrifies  the  guests.  The 
embarrassment  is  relieved  by  dancing. 
But  suddenly  beggars,  headed  by 
Gerard,  burst  in  and  beg  for  charity 
(“La  notte  e  giorno”).  When  Gerard 
is  ordered  to  send  them  away,  he  tears 
off  his  livery  and  announces  his  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  poor  (“Si,  me  ne  vo,  Con- 
tessa”) .  The  footmen  eject  Gerard  and 
the  beggars,  and  the  dancing  continues. 

Act  II.  The  Cafe  Hottot.  The  Revo¬ 
lution  is  in  full  swing.  Chenier,  having 
denounced  Robespierre,  is  held  in  suspi¬ 
cion  by  the  revolutionaries.  He  is  sitting 
at  a  table  when  Bersi  slips  him  a  note  in 
which  an  unnamed  friend  seeks  help. 
Roucher  urges  Chenier  to  flee  but  Che¬ 
nier  refuses  (“Credo  a  una  possanza  ar¬ 
cana”).  Besides,  he  is  eager  to  help  the 
unknown  writer  of  the  note.  The  writer, 
who  soon  comes  disguised  to  the  cafe, 
is  Madeleine  (“Eravate  possente”).  Che¬ 


nier  and  Madeleine  now  realize  how 
much  they  love  each  other.  They  con¬ 
spire  to  flee  (“Ora  soave,  sublime  ora 
d’amore”) .  But  before  they  can  escape, 
Gerard,  now  an  important  revolution¬ 
ary  leader,  comes  for  Madeleine.  A  duel 
ensues  in  which  Gerard  is  wounded. 
Remorsefully,  Gerard  urges  Chenier  to 
escape.  When  Gerard’s  friends  arrive, 
he  pretends  not  to  know  who  wounded 
him. 

Act  III.  The  revolutionary  tribunal. 
Gerard  learns  that  Chenier  has  been 
caught  and  arrested.  He  must  now  de¬ 
nounce  the  poet  formally.  As  he  does 
so,  he  recalls  the  poet’s  nobility  and 
loyalty  (“Nemico  della  patria?”) .  De¬ 
spite  his  inner  conflicts,  Gerard  signs 
the  paper  dooming  Chenier.  Madeleine 
appears  to  plead  for  the  poet.  Gerard 
tells  her  that  fate  has  decreed  that  they 
belong  to  one  another  (“Perche  cio 
voile  il  mio  voler  possente”).  Made¬ 
leine  tells  Gerard  of  her  mother’s  death 
(“La  mamma  morta”),  and  offers  her¬ 
self  to  Gerard  in  return  for  Chenier’s 
freedom.  Gerard  promises  help.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  Chdnier  defends  himself 
(“Si,  fui  soldato”),  but  the  mob  de¬ 
mands  his  death  and  Gerard  cannot 
help  him. 

Act  IV.  Prison  of  Saint-Lazare. 
Awaiting  execution,  Chenier  writes  a 
farewell  poem  (“Come  un  bel  di  di 
maggio”) .  Madeleine  comes  to  die  with 
the  man  she  loves;  she  has  bribed  a 
jailer  to  substitute  her  name  on  the 
death  list  for  that  of  a  victim.  Chenier 
and  Madeleine  embrace,  repeating  their 
devotion  for  each  other  (“Vicino  a  te 
s’aqueta”).  Together,  they  walk  to  the 
guillotine. 

Giordano  became  famous  with  An¬ 
drea  Chenier,  an  opera  dealing  freely 
with  a  historical  figure,  the  poet  Andre 
de  Chenier.  While  he  wrote  several  fine 
operas  after  this  one,  none  equaled 
Chenier  in  power  of  inspiration,  beauty 
of  melody,  and  sustained  dramatic  in¬ 
terest.  Chenier  is  filled  with  passionate 
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anas  and  recitatives,  stirring  emotional 
situations  and  climaxes.  It  has  stirred 
audiences  in  every  country. 

Andrei,  son  (tenor)  of  Prince  Ivan 
Khovansky  in  Mussorgsky’s  Khovant- 
china . 

Andres,  Stella’s  servant  (tenor)  in 
Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann . 
Andreyev,  Leonid,  author  and  play¬ 
wright.  Born  Orel,  Russia,  June  18, 
1871;  died  Helsinki,  Finland,  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1919.  A  number  of  his  works 
have  been  the  source  of  operas:  The 
Abyss  (Rebikov);  He  Who  Gets  Slapped 
(Robert  Ward);  Ol-Ol  (Alexander 
Tcherepnin) . 

Ange  adorable,  love  duet  of  Romeo 
and  Juliette  in  Act  I  of  Gounod’s 
Romeo  et  Juliette. 

Angeles,  Victoria  de  los,  see  de  los 

ANGELES,  VICTORIA. 

Angelica,  a  nun  (soprano)  in  Puccini’s 
Suor  Angelica . 

Angelotti,  Cesare,  a  political  plotter 
(bass)  in  Puccini’s  Tosca . 

Anges  du  paradis,  Vincent’s  cavatina  in 
Act  III  of  Gounod’s  Mireille. 

Anges  purs,  anges  radieux,  Marguerite’s 
aria  in  Act  V,  Scene  2,  of  Gounod’s 
Faust. 

Anita,  (1)  an  opera  singer  (soprano) 
in  Krenek’s  Jonny  spielt  auf. 

(2)  A  girl  from  Navarre  (soprano) 
in  Massenet’s  La  Navarraise. 

An  jenem  Tag,  Hans  Heiling’s  aria  in 
Act  I  of  Marschner’s  Hans  Heiling. 
Anna,  Inez’s  maid  (mezzo-soprano)  in 
Meyerbeer’s  UAfricaine. 

Anna,  Donna,  Don  Pedro’s  daughter 
(soprano)  in  Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni . 
Annchen,  Agathe’s  friend  (soprano)  in 
Weber’s  Der  Freischiltz . 

Annina,  (1)  Valzacchi’s  accomplice 
(contralto)  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Der 
Rosenkavalier . 

(2)  Violetta’s  maid  (soprano  or 
mezzo-soprano)  in  Verdi’s  La  traviata. 
Annunzio,  Gabriele  d’,  see  d’annunzio, 

GABRIELE. 
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Antheil,  George,  composer.  Born  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  July  8, 1900.  He  stud¬ 
ied  with  Constantine  von  Sternberg,. 
Ernest  Bloch,  and  at  the  Settlement 
School  in  Philadelphia.  In  1922  he 
toured  Europe  as  a  pianist.  His  deter¬ 
mination  to  become  a  composer  made 
him  give  up  concert  work  and  settle  in 
Paris.  There  he  began  writing  music  in 
a  revolutionary  and  provocative  vein, 
and  for  some  years  he  was  known  a& 
an  enfant  terrible  of  music.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  early  works  was  the 
Ballet  mecanique ,  first  given  in  Paris 
in  1927.  He  also  wrote  a  jazz  opera, 
Transatlantic,  introduced  by  the  Frank- 
fort  Opera  in  May,  1930,  with  out¬ 
standing  success.  His  second  opera, 
Helen  Retires,  written  in  1932,  was 
performed  at  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  in  February,  1934.  In  1933  An¬ 
theil  settled  in  Hollywood  and  for  a 
time  wrote  music  for  motion  pictures. 
He  now  entered  a  new  creative  period, 
abandoning  his  former  iconoclasm  and 
writing  music  that  was  classical  in  style 
and  approach.  In  this  vein  he  com¬ 
pleted  a  third  opera,  Volpone,  first  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  on  January  9,  1953.  A  later 
opera,  The  Brothers,  was  introduced  in 
Denver  in  1954,  and  in  1955  The  Wish 
— commissioned  by  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant — was  first  given  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Antigone,  ( 1 )  drama  by  Sophocles. 
Daughter  of  Oedipus,  Antigone  buries 
her  brother  Polynices  contrary  to  com¬ 
mand,  and  for  this  she  is  put  to  death 
by  the  tyrant  Creon. 

(2)  Opera  by  Arthur  Honegger. 
Libretto  by  Jean  Cocteau,  based  on 
Sophocles.  Premiere:  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie,  December  28,  1927. 

(3)  Opera  by  Carl  Orff.  Libretto  is 
Johann  Christian  Friedrich  Holderlin’s 
translation  of  Sophocles’  tragedy.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Salzburg  Festival,  1949. 

Antigono,  opera  by  Gluck.  Libretto  by 
Metastasio,  based  on  Sophocles’  Anti - 
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gone .  Premiere;  Teatro  Argentina, 
Rome,  February  9, 1756. 

Antonia,  Hoffmann’s  third  beloved  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann . 

Antonida,  Ivan  Susanin’s  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Glinka’s  A  Life  for  the  Czar . 
Antonio,  (1)  Lodoletta’s  foster  father 
{bass)  in  Mascagni’s  Lodoletta. 

(2)  a  gardener  (bass)  in  Mozart’s 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro . 

(3)  a  servant  (bass)  in  Thomas’s 
Mignon. 

Antonio  e  Cleopatra,  opera  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  Malipiero.  Libretto  by  the  com¬ 
poser,  based  on  Shakespeare’s  Antony 
and  Cleopatra .  Premiere:  May  Music 
Festival,  Florence,  May  4,  1938.  Mali¬ 
piero  explained:  “Rather  than  the  typi¬ 
cal  atmosphere  of  the  play  I  have 
stressed  the  human  drama,  reduced  to 
a  few  essential  characters.  Even  the 
chorus  has  a  secondary  function  in  the 
opera;  it  culminates  in  the  banquet 
scene  on  Pompey’s  galley  where  a  few 
brief  dances  take  place.  Antonio  e 
Cleopatra  is  really  the  tragedy  of  two 
human  beings.  Their  actions  form  the 
central  nucleus  about  which  is  built  the 
music  drama.” 

Anvil  Chorus,  see  chi  del  gitano  i 

GIORNI  ABBELLA? 

Aphrodite,  music  drama  by  Camille 
Erlanger.  Libretto  by  Louis  de  Gra- 
mont,  based  on  the  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  Pierre  Louys.  Premiere:  Paris 
Opera-Comique,  March  23,  1906.  In 
Alexandria,  the  rich  sculptor  Demetrios 
tries  to  gain  the  love  of  Chrysis.  She 
will  be  his  on  condition  that  he  acquire 
for  her  three  things:  the  courtesan 
Bacchis’  mirror,  a  comb  of  the  High 
Priest’s  wife,  and  a  necklace  from  the 
statue  of  Aphrodite.  He  steals  all  three 
and  wins  Chrysis,  but  remorse  at  his 
crimes  turns  his  love  to  hatred.  He  asks 
Chrysis  to  appear  in  public,  wearing 
the  three  items.  The  aroused  people 
seize  her  and  put  her  in  prison  where 
she  drinks  poison  and  dies. 
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Aphron,  see  afron. 

Apollo,  a  god  (baritone)  in  Gluck’s 
Alceste . 

Apostrophe,  L’,  one-act  opera  by  Jean 
Frangaix.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  one  of  Balzac’s  Droll  Tales . 
Premiere:  Holland  Music  Festival, 
Amsterdam,  July  1,  1951.  The  opera 
concerns  the  futile  love  of  the  hunch¬ 
back  Darnadas  for  the  coquettish 
Tascherette,  and  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  her  jealous  husband. 

Aprila,  o  hella,  Rafaele’s  serenade  in 
Act  II  of  Wolf-Ferrari’s  The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna . 

Arabella,  opera  by  Richard  Strauss. 
Libretto  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal. 
Premiere:  Dresden,  July  1,  1933. 
American  premiere:  Metropolitan 
Opera,  February  10,  1955.  This  was 
Hofmannsthal’s  last  libretto  for  Strauss. 
Count  Waldner,  an  impoverished  Vien¬ 
nese  aristocrat,  must  make  a  favorable 
marriage  for  his  lovely  daughter  Ara¬ 
bella  who,  however,  has  other  ideas. 
Waldner  sends  her  photograph  to  an 
old  crony,  a  landowner  in  Slavonia. 
Meantime,  this  old  fellow  has  died,  and 
his  nephew  and  heir  Mandryka  opens 
the  letter,  falls  in  love  with  Arabella 
on  sight,  sweeps  into  Vienna  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  wealthy 
country  squire,  supplies  Count  Wald¬ 
ner  with  cash,  and  proposes.  Complica¬ 
tions  are  provided  by  Zdenka,  Ara¬ 
bella’s  younger  sister,  who  has  been 
raised  as  a  boy  for  reasons  of  economy. 
In  love  with  Arabella’s  ardent  admirer 
Matteo,  Zdenka  meets  him  in  the  dark, 
pretending  that  she  is  Arabella.  Man¬ 
dryka  thus  becomes  suspicious  of  his 
intended  bride.  After  all  misunder¬ 
standings  are  cleared  up,  Waldner’s  in¬ 
solvency  is  alleviated  by  Arabella’s 
marriage,  and  Zdenka  wins  Matteo. 

With  some  justification,  Arabella  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  weaker  Der 
Rosenkavalier.  But  if  Arabella  has  not 
the  earlier  opera’s  inspiration,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  the  same  atmosphere  of 
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waltz-happy  Vienna,  the  same  element 
of  implausible  disguise,  the  same  light 
touch.  Added  is  the  intensely  emotional 
manner  with  which  Strauss  uses  musi¬ 
cal  lore:  one  of  the  most  moving  num¬ 
bers,  for  example,  the  love  duet  in  the 
ball  scene  of  Act  II,  is  based  on  an  old 
Dalmatian  melody. 

Arabian  Nights,  a  cycle  of  stories  of 
Persian  or  Indian  origin.  Among  the 
operas  based  on  this  tenth  century 
classic  are:  Benno  Bardi’s  Fame;  Peter 
Cornelius’  The  Barber  of  Bagdad;  Issai 
Dobrowen’s  A  Thousand  and  One 
Nights;  Henri  Rabaud’s  Mdrouf;  Er¬ 
nest  Reyer’s  La  Statue;  Bernhard  Sekles’ 
Schaharazade;  Victor  de  Sabata’s  Mille 
e  una  notte;  Julia  Weissberg’s  Gulnara. 
Araquil,  a  soldier  (tenor)  in  love  with 
Anita,  in  Massenet’s  La  Navarraise. 
Archibaldo,  blind  King  of  Altura 
(bass)  in  Montemezzi’s  Uamore  dei 
tre  re. 

Archy  and  Mehitabel,  concert  opera  by 
George  Kleinsinger.  Libretto  by  Joe 
Darion,  based  on  tales  by  Don  Marquis. 
Premiere:  New  York,  December  6, 
1954,  by  the  Little  Orchestra  Society. 
The  leading  characters  of  this  jazzy 
comedy  are  a  philosophic  cockroach, 
Archy,  and  an  alley  cat,  Mehitabel. 
The  story  concerns  Archy’s  attempts  to 
shape  Mehitabel’s  destiny — a  task 
made  thankless  by  Mehitabel’s  inborn 
waywardness. 

Ardon  gFincensi,  Lucia’s  “Mad  Scene” 
in  Act  III,  Scene  1 ,  of  Donizetti’s  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor. 

Aria,  an  extended  solo  for  voice  in  an 
opera  (or  oratorio).  The  earliest  operas 
of  Peri  and  Caccini  consisted  entirely 
of  recitatives.  One  of  the  earliest  true 
arias  was  the  famous  “Lament”  in 
Monteverdi’s  Arianna ,  performed  in 
L608.  This  single  aria  is  the  only  por- 
ion  of  the  music  that  has  been  pre- 
;erved.  A  two-part  aria  has  two  con- 
rasting  sections  (A-B) ;  the  three-part 
Ldds  a  repetition  of  the  first  part  after 
he  contrasting  middle  section  (A-B-A). 
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In  the  early  eighteenth  century  the 
Italians  standardized  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  aria.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  were:  (1)  the  aria  cantabile,  a 
free-flowing  emotional  melody  in 
which  the  singer  was  permitted  to  in¬ 
troduce  displays  of  vocal  virtuosity 
through  embellishments;  (2)  the  aria 
di  portamento,  a  dignified  air  charac¬ 
terized  by  long  notes  and  smooth  de- 
Hvery;  (3)  the  aria  parlante,  a  declam¬ 
atory  kind  of  song;  (4)  the  aria  di  bra¬ 
vura,  a  highly  florid  air  intended  to 
display  the  singer’s  technique;  (5)  the 
air  d’imitazione,  in  which  the  voice  and 
accompanying  instruments  imitated  the 
sounds  of  nature.  In  eighteenth  century 
opera  it  was  the  practice  not  to  have 
two  arias  of  the  same  variety  follow  in 
succession. 

The  Italian  aria  which  dominated  the 
operatic  writing  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  was  characterized 
by  warmth  of  lyricism  and  florid  pas¬ 
sages  and  achieved  an  advanced  stage 
of  development  in  the  writing  of  Bel¬ 
lini,  Rossini,  Donizetti,  and  the  earlier 
Verdi.  A  more  dramatic  sort  of  aria, 
simpler  and  more  emotional,  was' 
evolved  by  Gluck  and  developed  fur¬ 
ther  by  Weber.  The  formal  aria  was 
abandoned  by  Wagner  in  his  music 
dramas  and  by  Verdi  in  Otello .  The 
opera  score  now  became  a  coherent 
and  indivisible  whole,  without  division 
between  recitative  and  aria.  This  de¬ 
parture  from  the  formal  aria  structure 
is  found  to  an  even  more  marked  de¬ 
gree  in  Mussorgsky’s  Boris  Godunov 
and  Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande .  In 
Alban  Berg’s  Wozzeck  and  other  operas 
of  the  Schoenbergian  school  the  aria 
assumes  the  inflections  of  speech  ( see 
sprechstimme)  . 

Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  opera  by  Richard 
Strauss.  Libretto  by  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal.  Premiere:  Stuttgart,  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1912.  This  is  a  play  within 
a  play.  In  the  prologue,  an  opera 
company  prepares  to  perform  for  a 
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select  audience  in  the  private  the¬ 
ater  of  a  wealthy  eighteenth  century 
patron.  At  his  request,  a  serious  and  a 
comic  opera  are  now  performed  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  story  revolving  around 
the  lovesick  Ariadne,  whom  the  frivo¬ 
lous  Zerbinetta  and  her  three  helpers 
vainly  try  to  cheer,  whose  joy  of  life  is 
ultimately  reawakened  by  Bacchus.  In 
an  earlier  version  of  the  work,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Max  Reinhardt  in  Stuttgart 
in  1912,  the  prologue  was  a  condensa¬ 
tion  of  Moliere’s  Le  bourgeois  gen - 
tilhomme,  with  incidental  music  by 
Strauss.  (This  music  was  preserved  as 
an  orchestra  suite.)  Notable  numbers 
in  the  opera  are  Zerbinetta’s  recitative 
and  aria,  “Grossmachtigste  Prinzes- 
sin,”  and  the  Composer’s  aria,  “Seien 
wir  wieder  gut.” 

Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue  (Ariadne  and 
Bluebeard),  opera  by  Paul  Dukas.  Li¬ 
bretto  is  Maurice  Maeterlinck’s  play  of 
the  same  name.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera, 
May  10,  1907.  Though  this  has  never 
been  a  popular  work,  artistically  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  French  operas  after 
Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande .  The 
score  is  marked  both  by  subtlety  of  de¬ 
tail  and  massive  brilliance.  The  story 
concerns  Bluebeard’s  sixth  wife  to 
whom  he  gives  seven  keys.  Six,  of  sil¬ 
ver,  open  vaults  of  precious  jewels,  and 
these  she  may  use.  But  the  seventh,  of 
gold,  intended  for  a  strange  door,  is 
prohibited  her.  She  opens  the  door  and 
finds  Bluebeard’s  earlier  wives.  As 
Ariane  frees  them,  she  decides  to  leave 
her  husband,  but  the  other  wives  prefer 
to  stay  with  him. 

Arianna,  opera  by  Claudio  Monte¬ 
verdi.  Libretto  by  Ottavio  Rinuccini. 
Premiere:  Mantua,  Italy,  May  28, 
1608.  Only  a  single  number  survives 
from  this  opera,  the  “Lament  of  Ari¬ 
anna”  (“Lasciatemi  morire”),  one  of 
the  most  poignant  lyric  pages  in  the 
early  history  of  opera.  Monteverdi  sub¬ 
sequently  arranged  the  Lament  as  a 
madrigal  for  five  voices  and  published 


ARLESIANA 

it  in  his  sixth  book  of  madrigals  (1614). 
Aricie,  Hippolytus’  beloved  (soprano) 
in  Rameau’s  Hippolyte  et  Aricie . 
Aristophanes,  writer  of  comedies.  Born 
Athens,  Greece,  about  450  b.c.;  died 
about  380  b.c.  Some  of  his  brilliantly 
satirical,  often  poetically  moving,  com¬ 
edies  have  been  used  for  operas.  Among 
them:  The  Birds  (George  Auric;  Wal¬ 
ter  Braunfels);  The  Frogs  (Granville 
Bantock) ;  Lysistrata  (Reinhold  Gliere; 
Raoul  Gunsbourg;  Engelbert  Humper¬ 
dinck;  Victor  de  Sabata;  Franz  Schu¬ 
bert’s  Der  hdusliche  Krieg);  Peace 
(Marcel  Delannoy) ;  and  The  Wasps 
(Ralph  Vaughan  Williams) . 

Arkas,  captain  of  the  guards  (bass)  in 
Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Aulide. 

Arkel,  King  of  Allemonde  (bass)  in 
Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande . 
Arlecchfno,  (1)  one-act  opera  by  Fer¬ 
ruccio  Busoni.  Libretto  by  the  com¬ 
poser.  Premiere:  Zurich,  May  11, 1917. 
Busoni’s  story  is  a  typical  product  of 
the  commedia  dell’  arte.  In  the  four  sec¬ 
tions,  Arlecchino  appears  in  turn  as  a 
rogue,  warrior,  husband,  and  con¬ 
queror.  In  the  first,  he  makes  love  to 
Matteo’s  wife;  in  the  second,  he  is  a 
recruiting  officer  who  sends  Matteo  off 
to  war;  in  the  third,  he  discovers  his 
wife  with  a  rival,  and  slays  him  with  a 
wooden  sword;  in  the  fourth,  the  rival 
comes  back  to  life,  Matteo  returns  from 
the  wars,  and  all  the  characters  take 
their  final  bow. 

(2)Pantolone’s  servant  (baritone) 
in  love  with  Colombina,  in  Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s  Le  donne  curiose . 

Arlesiana,  L’  (The  Girl  from  Arles), 
opera  by  Francesco  Cilea.  Libretto  by 
Leopoldo  Marenco,  based  on  Daudet’s 
play  of  the  same  name.  Premiere: 
Teatro  Lirico,  Milan,  November  27, 
1897.  The  story  concerns  the  love  of 
Federico  for  a  young  woman  of  ques¬ 
tionable  reputation.  His  family  stands 
in  the  way  of  their  affair  and  arranges 
for  him  to  marry  a  childhood  sweet¬ 
heart.  On  the  eve  of  the  wedding. 


ARMIDA 

Federico  commits  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  out  of  the  farmhouse  loft. 
Cilea’s  score  is  noteworthy  for  its  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  French  folk  songs.  One  of 
the  most  famous  arias  is  Federico’s  la¬ 
ment,  “E  la  solita  storia.” 

Aranda,  ( 1 )  the  central  character  in  a 
dramatic  poem  by  Tasso,  La  Gerusa- 
lemme  liber  at  a.  The  poem  has  been  the 
source  of  several  operas.  Its  action 
takes  place  during  the  first  Crusade. 
Armida  is  a  beautiful  queen  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers.  Rinaldo, 
leader  of  the  Crusaders,  at  first  resists 
her  charm.  Armida  tries  to  overcome 
her  passion  for  Rinaldo,  but  then 
changes  her  mind.  Eventually,  Rinaldo 
falls  under  her  spell.  When  duty  calls 
him  away,  she  sets  her  palace  on  fire 
and  disappears  into  the  air. 

(2)  Opera  by  Dvorak.  Libretto  by 
Jaroslav  Vrchlicky,  based  on  a  Czech 
translation  from  Tasso.  Premiere: 
Czech  Theater,  Prague,  March  25, 
1904.  This  was  Dvorak’s  last  opera. 

(3)  Opera  by  Haydn.  Libretto  by 
Jacopo  Durandi.  Premiere:  Esterhaz, 
Hungary,  February  26,  1784. 

(4)  Opera  by  Rossini.  Libretto  by 
Giovanni  Schmidt.  Premiere:  San 
Carlo,  Naples,  November  11,  1817. 

See  also  rinaldo. 

Amide,  opera  by  Gluck.  Libretto  by 
Philippe  Quinault,  based  on  Tasso’s 
poem  La  Gerusalemme  liberata .  Pre¬ 
miere:  Paris,  Opera,  September  23, 
1777.  The  charming  ballet  music  in  Act 
V,  accompanying  the  dances  and  tab¬ 
leaux  with  which  Armide  entertains 
Rinaldo  at  her  palace,  is  still  occasion¬ 
ally  heard,  particularly  in  the  concert 
suites  arranged  by  Felix  Mottl  and  by 
Francois  Gevaert. 

Ime,  Thomas,  composer.  Bom  Lon¬ 
don,  March  12, 1710;  died  there  March 
),  1778.  Originally  directed  to  law,  he 
tudied  the  violin  and  spinet  in  secret, 
ind  acquired  such  proficiency  that  his 
ather  finally  removed  all  objections  to  a 
ausical  career.  In  1733  his  first  opera. 


ARTEMIS 

Rosamond  (libretto  by  Joseph  Addi¬ 
son)  ,  was  produced  and  well  received. 
Other  operas  and  masques  followed 
until  1738,  when  he  achieved  a  triumph 
with  his  music  for  Milton’s  Comus .  In 
1740  he  wrote  the  masque  Alfred,  in 
which  the  celebrated  anthem  “Rule 
Britannia”  appears.  Five  years  later  he 
became  the  official  composer  for  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  incidental  music  for  many  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays;  some  of  his  set¬ 
tings  of  Shakespeare’s  lyrics  are  among 
his  finest  creations.  In  1759  he  received 
an  honorary  doctorate  in  music  from 
Oxford.  His  last  years  were  darkened 
by  domestic  troubles,  poor  health,  and 
financial  problems.  His  best  operas  and 
masques :  Rosamond  ( 1733 ) ;  Dido  and 
Aeneas  (1734);  Comus  (1738);  The 
Judgment  of  Paris  (1740);  Alfred 
(1740);  Britannia  (1755);  Artaxerxes 
(1762);  UOlimpiade  (1764);  The 
Fairy  Prince  (1771). 
itoiold,  Swiss  patriot  (tenor)  in  Ros¬ 
sini’s  William  Tell . 

Arnolfo,  a  rich  landowner  (baritone) 
in  Wolf-Ferrari’s  Uamore  medico . 
Amould,  Sophie,  soprano.  Bora  Paris, 
February  13,  1740;  died  there  October 
22,  1802.  After  studying  with  Marie 
Fel  and  Mile.  Hippolyte  Clair  on  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Chapelle 
Royale.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Paris 
Opera  on  December  15,  1757.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  one  of  the  stars 
of  the  Opera,  she  created  the  leading 
soprano  role  in  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide  in  1774.  She  went  into  retire¬ 
ment  in  1778. 

Arretez,  6  mes  freres,  Samson’s  aria  to 
the  Hebrews  in  Act  I  of  Saint-Saens’ 
Samson  et  Dalila. 

Amigo,  a  commoner  (tenor)  in  love 
with  Elena  in  Verdi’s  The  Sicilian  Ves¬ 
pers. 

Artemidor,  a  crusader  (tenor)  in 
Gluck’s  Armide. 

Artemis  (or  Diana),  goddess  (soprano) 
in  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Aulide. 


ATTERBERG 


ARTOT 

Artot,  Desiree  (marguerite  Josephine 

DESIREE  MONTAGNEY  ARTOT),  meZZO- 

soprano.  Bom  Paris,  July  21, 1835;  died 
Berlin,  April  3,  1907.  The  daughter 
of  a  hom  professor  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory,  she  studied  singing  with 
Pauline  Viardot-Garcia,  after  which 
she  toured  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Eng¬ 
land  in  concert  appearances.  Meyerbeer 
having  engaged  her  for  the  Paris  Opera, 
she  made  a  notable  debut  as  Fides  in 
his  Le  prophete,  February  5, 1858.  De¬ 
spite  her  success  in  Paris,  she  soon  em¬ 
barked  on  an  extensive  tour  of  Italy. 
Late  in  1859  she  scored  a  major  success 
in  Berlin,  and  soon  after  was  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  London,  particularly  in  several 
Rossini  operas.  During  the  next  decade 
she  sang  in  Germany  and  England  with 
outstanding  success,  though  now  as  a 
soprano  rather  than  a  mezzo-soprano. 
She  visited  Russia  in  1868.  Tchaikov¬ 
sky  proposed  marriage  to  her  but  she 
chose,  instead,  the  Spanish  baritone 
Mariano  Padilla  y  Ramos.  For  the  next 
few  years  she  and  her  husband  ap¬ 
peared  in  opera  performances  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  and  Russia.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1887,  thereafter 
teaching  singing  in  Berlin  and  later 
(after  1889)  in  Paris. 

Arviito,  Pagano’s  brother  (tenor) ,  hus¬ 
band  of  Viclinda,  in  Verdi’s  1  Lorn - 
bardL 

Ase,  Aelfrida’s  servant  (mezzo-soprano) 
in  Deems  Taylor’s  The  King's  Hench¬ 
man. 

A  Serpina  penserete,  Serpina’s  aria  in 
Act  II  of  Pergolesi’s  La  serva  padrona. 
Ashby,  Wells-Fargo  agent  (bass)  in 
Puccini’s  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West . 
Ashton,  Lord  Enrico  (or  Henry),  head 
of  the  house  of  Lammermoor  (bari¬ 
tone),  Lucia’s  brother,  in  Donizetti’s 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 

Asrael,  opera  by  Alberto  Franchetti. 
Libretto  by  Ferdinand  Fontana,  based 
on  an  old  Flemish  legend.  Premiere: 
Municipal  Theater,  Reggio  Emilia, 
Italy,  February  11,  1888.  Asrael  and 


Nefta  are  angels.  Losing  Nefta,  Asrael 
searches  for  her  in  hell  and  on  earth. 
After  many  vicissitudes  he  is  reunited 
with  her  in  heaven. 

Assad,  Sulamith’s  betrothed  (tenor)  in 
Goldmark’s  The  Queen  of  Sheba . 
Assoluta,  Italian  for  “absolute.”  A 
“prima  donna  assoluta”  is  the  leading 
female  singer  of  an  opera  company. 
Assur,  a  prince  (baritone)  in  Rossini’s 
Semiramide . 

Astaroth,  slave  (soprano)  in  Gold¬ 
mark’s  The  Queen  of  Sheba. 

A  terra!  si  nel  livido,  Desdemona’s 
lament  over  the  loss  of  her  husband’s 
love  in  Act  III  of  Verdi’s  Otello. 
Athanaei,  a  Cenobite  monk  (baritone) 
in  Massenet’s  Thais. 

Atonality,  a  term  often  applied  to  the 
music  of  Arnold  Schoenberg  in  which 
there  is  a  calculated  avoidance  of  any¬ 
thing  suggestive  of  a  normal  tonal  cen¬ 
ter  and  key  relationships.  Schoenberg 
himself  objected  to  the  term  as  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  explaining  that  the  music  in 
question  gave  each  of  the  twelve  tones 
of  the  octave  an  equal  importance,  with 
no  interrelationship  except  that  of  one 
to  another.  The  principles  and  rules  for 
composing  atonal  music  became  elabo¬ 
rate,  and  some  of  the  resulting  works 
show  an  extraordinary  complexity. 
Operas  written  in  this  system  include 
those  of  Schoenberg  and  his  best- 
known  disciple,  Alban  Berg. 

A  fravers  le  desert,  Marouf’s  aria  in 
Act  II  of  Rabaud’s  Marouf . 

Atterberg,  Kurt,  composer.  Born  Gote- 
borg,  Sweden,  December  12,  1887.  He 
combined  a  training  in  engineering  with 
musical  studies  at  the  Stockholm  Con¬ 
servatory  and  private  lessons  with  Max 
von  Schillings.  For  many  years  he  was 
employed  at  the  Royal  Patent  Bureau, 
while  pursuing  the  careers  of  music 
critic,  conductor,  and  composer.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  finally  enabled  him  to 
give  up  his  extramusical  occupation.  In 
1940  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  Stockholm.  His 
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BABA  ' 

Melbourne  Conservatory,  the  London 
School  of  Opera,  and  in  1918  studied 
privately  with  Sibella  in  New  York.  At 
this  point  she  was  offered  a  contract 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  but  re¬ 
fused  it,  feeling  she  was  not  yet  ready 
for  such  an  appearance.  Her  debut  took 
place  at  Covent  Garden  in  1922  when 
she  sang  Briinnhilde  in  Die  Walkiire . 
She  was  an  immediate  success.  Subse¬ 
quently  she  appeared  in  the  entire  Ring 
cycle  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1925  she 
made  her  American  debut  at  the  Evans¬ 
ton  and  Cincinnati  festivals,  thereafter 
appearing  five  successive  seasons  in 
song  recitals  and  guest  opera  appear¬ 
ances.  After  1930  she  was  a  leading 
soprano  of  the  Berlin  State  Opera.  Her 
last  American  tour  took  place  in  1935- 
1936.  She  returned  to  the  Berlin  State 
Opera  and  appeared  there  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  H,  at  which  time 
she  went  into  retirement  in  London. 


BACCHANALS 

Avant  de  quitter  ces  lieux,  Valentin’s 
aria  in  Act  II  of  Gounod’s  Faust . 

Ave  Maria,  Desdemona’s  prayer  in  Act 
IV  of  Verdi’s  Otello . 

Avis  de  clochettes,  see  ou  va  la  jeune 

HINDOUE? 

Avito,  a  former  prince  of  Altura 
(tenor) ,  lover  of  Fiora,  in  Montemez- 
zi’s  Uamore  dei  tre  re . 

Azora,  opera  by  Henry  Hadley.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  David  Stevens.  Premiere: 
Chicago  Opera,  December  26,  1917. 
The  setting  is  Mexico  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Azora  is  to  marry  an  Aztec 
general,  but  she  loves  Xaica.  When 
Xalca  asks  for  Azora’s  hand,  Monte¬ 
zuma  orders  both  killed.  But  a  beam  of 
fight  falling  on  the  victims  and  on  a 
white  cross  is  interpreted  as  a  divine 
message,  and  the  lovers  are  freed  and 
allowed  to  marry. 

Azucena,  a  gypsy  (contralto),  Man- 
rico’s  mother,  in  Verdi’s  II  trovatore . 


B 


Baba  Mustapha,  a  Cadi  (tenor)  in  Cor¬ 
nelius’  The  Barber  of  Bagdad . 

Babekan,  a  Persian  prince  (baritone) 
in  Weber’s  Oberon . 

Babinsky,  a  robber  (baritone)  in  Wein¬ 
berger’s  Schwanda . 

Baccaloni,  Salvatore,  basso-buffo.  Bora 
Rome,  April  14, 1900.  He  studied  archi¬ 
tecture,  receiving  his  degree  at  twenty- 
one.  Giuseppe  Kaschmann  directed 
him  to  music  and  taught  him  singing. 
Baccaloni  made  his  debut  in  Rome  in 
1921  in  The  Barber  of  Seville .  In  1926 
Arturo  Toscanini  engaged  him  for  La 
Scala  and  advised  him  to  concentrate 
on  buffo  roles.  While  a  member  of  La 
Scala,  Baccaloni  also  sang  at  other 
leading  European  opera  houses.  In 


1934  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy.  Meantime  his  Ameri¬ 
can  debut  had  taken  place  with  the 
Chicago  Opera  during  the  1930-1931 
season.  He  first  appeared  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  on  December  3, 1940,  in 
The  Barber  of  Seville;  three  weeks  later 
he  was  acclaimed  in  Don  Pas  quale,  re¬ 
vived  for  him.  Baccaloni’s  repertory 
includes  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
roles  in  five  languages.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  Don  Pas  quale,  Dr.  Bar- 
tolo,  Dr.  Dulcamara,  Falstaff,  and  Le- 
porello. 

Bacchanale,  an  orgiastic  dance  of  no 
special  musical  form,  performed  by  a 
corps  de  ballet.  Notable  operatic  bac- 
chanales  are  those  in  Samson  et  Dalila, 
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BALLAD  30 

Ballad  of  the  King  of  Thole,  see  il 

ETAIT  UN  ROI  DE  THULE. 

Ballad  Opera,  an  English  theatrical 
form  popular  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  consisted  of  a  spoken  comedy, 
often  satirical,  with  songs  and  inciden¬ 
tal  music.  The  song  texts  were  written 
for  the  occasion,  the  airs  they  were  set 
to  were  chiefly  folk  and  popular  sOngs. 
The  ballad  opera  was  sometimes 
known  as  the  people’s  opera,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  its  simple  form,  its  everyday 
subject  matter,  and  its  colloquial 
speech.  The  first  ballad  opera  was  Allan 
Ramsay’s  The  Gentle  Shepherd  (1725). 
The  form  became  famous  in  1728  with 
the  production  of  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
text  by  John  Gay,  the  airs  arranged  by 
John  Christopher  Pepusch.  The  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  of  this  work  started  a 
wave  of  ballad  operas.  The  new  craze 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  decline 
of  interest  in  serious  opera  and  the 
final  failure  of  Handel’s  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music.  The  first  opera  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  American  colonies  was 
the  ballad  opera  Flora  (Hob-in-the- 
Well),  presented  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1735.  The  first  ballad 
opera  performed  in  New  York  was 
The  Mock  Doctor  (1750). 

Ballata  del  fischio,  Mephistopheles’ 
aria  in  Act  I  of  Boito’s  Mefistofele. 
Ballatella,  a  small  ballad — a  song  of  no 
particular  form.  A  noted  Ballatella  in 
opera  is  Nedda’s  aria  “Che  volo  d’au- 
gelli”  in  Act  I  of  Leoncavallo’s  Pagli- 
acci. 

Ballet  in  opera.  From  the  beginnings  of 
opera,  ballets  have  provided  diversion 
from  the  dramatic  action.  In  Peri’s 
Dafne  and  Euridice ,  the  two  earliest 
operas,  the  ballet  offered  a  change  of 
interest  from  the  succession  of  recita¬ 
tives.  As  Italian  opera  developed,  com¬ 
posers  often  introduced  ballet  se¬ 
quences  even  when  they  were  not  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  action.  Typical  examples  of 
ballet  in  Italian  opera  are  the  finale  of 
La  Vestale ,  the  “Pas so  a  sei”  in  William 


Tell ,  the  minuet  in  Act  I  of  Rigoletto, 
the  oriental  dances  in  Act  II  of  Aida. 
While  the  ballet  was  an  entertaining 
element  in  Italian  opera,  it  was  rarely 
an  integral  feature.  In  France,  how¬ 
ever,  where  ballet  was  born,  the  case 
was  otherwise.  The  earliest  opera  com¬ 
posers — Lully  and  Rameau — placed 
considerable  importance  on  the  ballet. 
Even  Gluck  who  tried  to  free  opera  of 
nonessentials,  remained  faithful  to  the 
French  tradition  by  introducing  dances 
in  Orfeo  ed  Euridice ,  Alceste ,  l phi- 
genie  en  Aulide ,  and  Iphigenie  en  Tau - 
ride .  In  1767  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
deplored  the  irrelevant  use  of  dancing 
in  French  opera,  but  he  could  not  stop 
the  development.  Meyerbeer,  by  whom 
French  grand  opera  was  established, 
made  extensive  use  of  ballet  sequences 
in  Les  Huguenots ,  Robert  le  Diable, 
and  UAfricaine.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  ballet  continued 
prominent  in  French  opera.  Notable  ex¬ 
amples  are  the  Indian  ballet  in  Lakme, 
the  waltzes  in  Faust  and  Romeo  et  Juli¬ 
ette,  the  minuets  in  Mignon,  and  Ma- 
non,  the  bacchanale  in  Samson  et  Da- 
lila .  Even  operas  which  did  not  origi¬ 
nally  contain  dancing  have  received 
ballet  scenes  to  suit  the  French  taste. 
At  the  Paris  Opera,  music  from  Bizet’s 
Arlesienne  Suite  has  been  used  for  a 
ballet  in  the  last  act  of  Carmen.  When 
Der  Freischiltz  was  given  in  Paris  in 
1841,  Weber’s  Invitation  to  the  Dance 
was  orchestrated  by  Berlioz  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  opera.  When  Tann - 
hauser  was  first  given  in  Paris,  Wagner 
had  to  extend  his  Venusberg  music  into 
a  bacchanale  for  the  opening  of  the 
first  act.  The  German  composers  gen¬ 
erally  liked  dancing  in  opera  only  when 
it  was  essential  to  the  dramatic  action. 
The  “Dance  of  the  Apprentices”  in  Die 
Meistersinger,  the  “Dance  of  the 
Flower  Maidens”  in  Parsifal,  the 
“Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils”  in  Salome 
evolve  naturally  from  respective  plots. 
In  Russian  opera,  ballets  have  been 
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used  prominently,  often  to  contribute 
pageantry,  as  in  the  “Polovtsian 
Dances”  in  Prince  Igor  and  the  polo¬ 
naise  in  Eugene  Onegin .  Sometimes  the 
dance  is  an  integral  element  in  the  play, 
as  is  the  polonaise  in  Boris  Godunov 
and  the  ballet  in  the  third  act  of  Sadko. 
Russian  folk  dances  are  basic  to  such 
early  national  Russian  operas  as  A  Life 
for  the  Czar  and  Dargomizhsky’s 
Rusalka. 

Ballet  of  the  Seasons,  ballet  in  Act  III 
of  Verdi’s  The  Sicilian  Vespers . 
Ballet-Opera,  a  form  of  opera  created 
in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  restricted  dramatic  content  and 
almost  continuous  dancing.  Lully  and 
Rameau  wrote  numerous  ballet-operas, 
hallo  in  maschera,  Un  (A  Masked  Ball), 
opera  in  five  acts  by  Giuseppe  Verdi. 
Libretto  by  Antonio  Somma,  based  on 
Eugene  Scribe’s  libretto  for  Auber’s 
Gustavus III.  Premiere:  Teatro  Apollo, 
Rome,  February  17,  1859.  American 
premiere:  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  February  11,  1889. 

Characters:  Riccardo,  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  (tenor) ;  Renato,  his  secretary 
(baritone) ;  Amelia,  Renato’s  wife 
(soprano) ;  Ulrica,  a  fortuneteller  (con¬ 
tralto)  ;  Oscar,  a  page  (soprano) ;  Sil- 
vano,  a  sailor  (baritone) ;  Samuel  and 
Tommaso,  conspirators  (basses);  cour¬ 
tiers;  dancers.  The  action  takes  place 
in  Sweden  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Act  I.  A  hall  in  Riccardo’s  palace. 
The  King  is  hailed  by  his  subjects  and 
given  a  list  of  guests  invited  for  a  ball. 
Among  the  names  is  that  of  Amelia. 
The  sight  of  it  causes  Riccardo  to  sing 
of  his  love  for  her  (“La  rivedra  nell’ 
estasi”).  The  courtiers  leave,  Renato 
enters  and  warns  Riccardo  of  rebellion 
brewing  (“Alla  vita  che  t’arride”)  but 
Riccardo  scorns  fear.  Next  comes  a 
judge  with  a  decree  of  exile  for  Ulrica, 
a  woman  charged  with  witchcraft. 
Oscar,  the  page,  pleads  for  the  woman 
(“Volta  la  terrea”) .  Riccardo  becomes 
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curious  and  decides  to  visit  Ulrica’s 
den  in  disguise. 

Act  II.  Ulrica’s  hut.  Ulrica  is  at  her 
cauldron  performing  an  incantation 
(“Re  dell’  abisso  affretati”) .  Riccardo 
appears.  He  hides  as  a  servant  an¬ 
nounces  Amelia.  In  love  with  Riccardo, 
Amelia  has  come  seeking  a  remedy  for 
her  desire.  Ulrica  tells  her  about  a 
magic  herb  that  must  be  plucked  near 
a  gallows  at  midnight  (“Della  citta 
all’  occaso”).  With  Amelia  gone,  Ric¬ 
cardo,  now  joined  by  his  courtiers,  asks 
to  have  his  fortune  told  (Barcarolle: 
“Di’  tu  se  fedele”) .  Ulrica  predicts  that 
he  will  be  murdered  by  the  first  man  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  The  spectators 
are  horrified,  but  Riccardo  laughs  (“E 
scherzo  od  e  follia”) .  Renato  bursts  in, 
and,  happy  to  find  Riccardo  unharmed, 
grasps  his  hand.  Riccardo  is  reassured, 
doffs  his  disguise,  and  throws  Ulrica  a 
purse. 

Act  III.  A  deserted  heath  near  a  gal¬ 
lows.  Amelia  has  come  searching  for 
the  magic  herb  that  will  destroy  her 
great  love  (“Ma  dall’  arido”) .  A  clock 
strikes  twelve.  She  nearly  faints  as  she 
sees  a  figure  approaching:  Riccardo. 
She  entreats  him  to  leave,  but  their 
overpowering  love  throws  them  into 
each  other’s  arms  (“O  qual  soave  bri- 
vido”) .  They  are  disturbed  by  Renato, 
who  has  followed  Riccardo  to  warn 
him  of  assassins.  Amelia  veils  her  face; 
Renato  persuades  Riccardo  to  flee  and 
offers  to  escort  the  unknown  lady.  Sam- 
uele,  Tommaso,  and  their  accomplices 
appear  and  attack  Renato.  As  Amelia 
rushes  to  protect  him,  her  veil  drops. 
That  a  man  has  a  rendezvous  with  his 
own  wife  is  a  source  of  infinite  merri¬ 
ment  to  the  conspirators.  Renato  is 
humiliated  and  outraged,  and  he  asks 
Samuele  and  Tommaso  to  come  to  his 
house. 

Act  IV.  A  study  in  Renato’s  house. 
Blinded  by  jealousy  and  rage,  Renato 
threatens  Amelia  with  death.  Unable  to 
convince  him  of  her  innocence,  she 
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balstrode 

begs  for  a  chance  to  bid  her  son  fare¬ 
well  (“Morro,  ma  prima  in  grazia .  ). 
Alone  before  Riccardo’s  portrait,  K.e- 
nato  decides  to  punish  not  his  wife  but 
instead  his  disloyal  friend  and  sover¬ 
eign  (“Eri  tu  che  macchiavi  ).  When 
the  conspirators  arrive  he  joins  them. 
By  lot,  he  is  chosen  to  assassinate  Ric- 
cardo  at  the  masked  ball. 

Act  V.  The  palace.  Riccardo,  at  his 
desk,  signs  a  document  sending  Renato 
and  his  family  abroad,  and  laments 
about  his  renunciation  (“Ma  se  m’e 
forza  perderti”).  Curtains  part,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  huge  ballroom,  and  Riccardo 
joins  his  guests  despite  an  anonymous 
warning.  He  and  Amelia  bid  each  other 
a  tender  farewell  (“T’amo,  si,  t’amo,  e 
in  lagrime”),  which  Renato  interrupts 
by  fatally  wounding  his  erstwhile 
friend.  Dying,  Riccardo  attests  Amelia’s 
innocence  and  bids  his  courtiers  spare 
her  husband’s  life. 

The  locale  of  Un  ballo  in  maschera 
has  repeatedly  been  shifted.  Originally, 
the  setting  was  Sweden  and  the  opera 
dealt  with  the  assassination  of  King 
Gustavus  III  at  a  court  ball  in  1792. 
But  while  Verdi  was  en  route  to  Naples 
to  supervise  the  premiere,  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Napoleon  III  was  made 
in  Paris  and  the  Naples  government 
banished  the  portrayal  of  regicide  from 
the  stage.  Rather  than  fit  his  music  to 
a  new  libretto  provided  by  the  censors, 
Verdi  withdrew  the  opera  and  was 
threatened  with  a  fine  and  arrest.  Neo- 
politans  passionately  sided  with  him 
and  demonstrated  in  front  of  his  hotel. 
He  became  a  symbol  of  independence 
to  patriots  striving  for  the  unification 
of  Italy  under  the  House  of  Savoy. 
Eventually,  Verdi  left  Naples  unmo¬ 
lested  and  produced  the  opera  in  Rome 
after  agreeing  to  shift  the  locale  over¬ 
seas.  So  the  King  of  Sweden  became  a 
governor  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Oscar  (patterned  after  Gainsborough’s 
“Blue  Boy”)  and  Amelia  were  the  only 
characters  left  unchanged.  However, 
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since  the  atmosphere  of  a  brilliant 
eighteenth  century  court  hat  dl\  tits  the 
austerity  of  colonial  New  England,  the 
Swedish  setting  is  restored  in  most  mod¬ 
ern  productions,  all  incongruities  being 
taken  for  granted.  In  Paris,  in  1K<>>, 
when  the  tenor  Mario  refused  to  don 
Puritan  costumes,  the  opera’s  action 
was  moved  to  Naples. 

Balstrode,  Captain,  a  retired  merchant- 
skipper  (baritone)  in  Britten  s  /Vat 
Grimes. 

Baltasar  (or  Balthazar),  prior  (bass)  in 
Donizetti’s  La  favorite . 

Balzac,  Honors  de,  novelist  and  short- 
story  writer.  Born  Tours,  Trance,  May 
20, 1799;  died  Paris,  August  IK,  isso. 
One  of  the  founders  of  Trench  realism 
in  fiction,  Balzac  wrote  numerous 
novels  and  short  stories  which  weie 
used  for  operas.  Among  these  operas 
are:  Franco  Alfano’s  Madonna  im» 
peria;  Jean  Frangaix’s  L'apostropho; 
Boris  Koutzen’s  77m  Fata!  ( hah; 
Charles  Levade’s  La  poau  do  chaojm; 
Jean  Nougu&$’  Uauherpe  roiige;  Oth- 
mar  Schoeck’s  Massimilia  Font;  ami 
Herrmann  WaitershauserTs  Obrnt 
Chabert 

Bampton,  Rose,  soprano.  Horn  neve- 
land,  Ohio,  November  2K,  l nun.  Tor 
five  years  she  was  u  pupil  oi  ijnceiu 
Mario  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  In  the 
summer  of  1929  she  appeared  with  the 
Chautauqua  Opera,  After  three  veais 
as  member  of  the  Philadelphia  ( ipm.i 
Company  she  made  her  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  on  November  2K,  Jo  U,  as 
Laura  in  La  Gioconda ,  She  continued 
in  contralto  or  mezzo-soprano  ioles 
until  1936,  when  she  retrained  her 
voice;  her  debut  as  a  soprano  took 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
May  29,  1937,  as  Leonora  in  It  tmvth 
tore.  In  1942  she  made  the  first  of  sev¬ 
eral  appearances  at  the  Teafru  Colon 
in  Buenos  Aires.  In  1943  she  .sang  the 
Wagnerian  roles  of  Elisabeth,  kumh\> 
and  Elsa  for  the  first  time.  She  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Metropolitan  until  Vmh 
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when  she  sang  with  the  New  York  City 
Opera.  In  the  years  since,  she  has  made 
opera  appearances  in  South  America, 
television  appearances  in  Canada,  and 
concert  appearances  in  the  United 
States.  Miss  B  amp  ton  is  the  wife  of 
Wilfred  Pelletier,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Barbaja,  Domenico,  (or  barbaia)  ,  im¬ 
presario.  Born  Milan,  Italy,  1778;  died 
Posilipo,  Italy,  October  16,  1841. 
Before  becoming  interested  in  opera  he 
earned  his  living  as  a  coffee-house 
waiter  and  became  famous  by  concoct¬ 
ing  a  delicacy  henceforth  popular  in 
Vienna  and  Italy:  whipped  cream  on 
coffee  or  hot  chocolate.  He  became 
wealthy  through  speculations  in  army 
contracts  during  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  investments  in  gambling  rooms  at 
La  Scala.  He  then  turned  opera  impre¬ 
sario  and  managed  two  theaters  in 
Naples  and  Milan.  In  1815  he  engaged 
Rossini  to  write  for  him  two  operas  a 
year  and  assist  in  their  productions; 
one  of  these  works  was  Otello,  pro¬ 
duced  in  1816.  In  1821  Barbaja  went  to 
Vienna  where  for  seven  years  he  di¬ 
rected  the  Karntnerthor  Theater  and 
the  Theater  an  der  Wien  without  relin¬ 
quishing  his  directorial  activities  in 
Italy.  In  1821  he  brought  Rossini  to 
Vienna  and  then  and  later  introduced 
many  of  Rossini’s  operas  there.  He 
commissioned  Weber  to  write  Eury- 
anthe,  produced  under  his  direction  in 
Vienna  in  1823.  He  also  commissioned 
Bellini  to  write  his  first  successful 
operas,  and  introduced  many  of  Doni¬ 
zetti’s  operas.  In  1828  he  went  into  re¬ 
tirement.  Some  of  the  greatest  singers 
of  the  day  were  in  Barbaja’s  various 
companies:  Lablanche,  Grisi,  Rubini, 
and  Sontag. 

Barbarina,  the  gardener’s  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro . 

Barbarino,  an  assassin  (tenor)  in  Flo- 
tow’s  Alessandro  Stradella . 
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Barbe-BIeue,  Bluebeard  (bass)  in  Du¬ 
kas’  Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue. 

Barber  of  Bagdad,  The  (Der  Barbier 
von  Bagdad),  comic  opera  by  Peter 
Cornelius.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  the  story  ‘The  Tale  of  the 
Tailor”  from  the  Arabian  Nights .  Pre¬ 
miere:  Weimar,  Germany,  December 
15,  1858.  Nureddin  is  in  love  with 
Margiana,  the  Caliph’s  daughter.  His 
barber  friend  Abul  Hassan  assists  in 
arranging  a  rendezvous.  Upon  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  Caliph,  Nureddin  hides 
in  a  chest  and  almost  suffocates  until 
discovered.  The  Caliph  finally  consents 
to  Nureddin’s  marriage.  Outstanding 
excerpts  include  Nureddin’s  aria  in  Act 

I,  “Ach,  das  Leid  hab’  ich  getragen,” 
and  the  love  duet  or  “dove  duo”  in  Act 

II,  “O  holdes  Bild.” 

Barber  of  Seville,  The  (H  barbiere  di 
Siviglia),  opera  buffa  in  three  acts  by 
Gioacchino  Rossini.  Libretto  by  Cesare 
Sterbini,  based  on  Le  barbier  de  Seville 
and  Le  manage  de  Figaro,  both  by 
Beaumarchais.  Premiere:  Teatro  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Rome,  February  20,  1816. 
American  premiere :  Park  Theater, 
New  York,  May  3,  1819. 

Characters:  Count  Almaviva  (tenor); 
Fiorello,  his  servant  (tenor) ;  Dr.  Bar- 
tolo,  a  physician  (bass);  Rosina,  his 
ward  (soprano) ;  Don  Basilio,  a  music 
teacher  (bass) ;  Figaro,  a  barber  (bari¬ 
tone)  ;  Berta,  a  maid  (mezzo-soprano) . 
The  setting  is  Seville  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  overture,  which  Rossini  had  al¬ 
ready  used  for  two  other  operas,  con¬ 
sists  of  two  sprightly  themes  preceded 
by  a  slow  introduction. 

Act  I.  A  square  in  Seville.  Count 
Almaviva  is  serenading  Rosina  (“Ecco 
ridente  in  cielo”) .  Figaro  appears,  de¬ 
scribing  his  vigorous  activities  as  jack- 
of-all-trades  (“Largo  al  factotum”). 
Count  Almaviva  decides  to  woo  Rosina 
under  the  name  of  Lindoro,  since  he 
does  not  want  her  to  be  influenced  by 
his  high  station.  As  the  humble  Lin- 
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doro,  he  sings  her  a  second  serenade 
in  which  he  regrets  he  can  give  her  on  y 
love  in  place  of  wealth  (  Se  d  mio 
nome”)-  The  Count  offers  to  pay  Figaro 
well  if  he  will  help  him  meet  Rosina. 
Figaro  explains  lightly  that  nothmgm 
the  world  is  so  stimulating  as  gold  (  AU 
idea  di  quel  metallo”)  and  unfolds  a 
plan  of  action.  First,  the  Count  is  to 
pose  as  a  drunken  soldier  and  get  quar- 
ters  in  Bartolo’s  house.  1 

Act  II.  Drawing  room  in  Bartolo  s 
a  irino  is  reading  a  love 


letter  from  “Lindoro”  (“Una  voce  poco 
fa”).  Figaro  enters  but  hides  as  Dr. 
Bartolo  approaches  with  his  friend  Don 
Basilio.  Bartolo  confides  that  he  intends 
to  marry  his  ward.  Basilio  says  that 
Almaviva  is  often  seen  in  the  vicinity, 
evidently  trying  to  court  Rosina,  and 
that  his  reputation  can  readily  be  de¬ 
molished  by  slander  (“La  Calunnia”). 
Bartolo  prefers  his  own  scheme  and 
urges  Basilio  to  draw  up  a  marriage 
contract  without  delay.  After  Basilio 
and  Bartolo  leave,  Figaro  and  Rosina 
reappear.  Figaro  bears  the  happy  news 
of  Lindoro’s  love  and  promises  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  him.  As  soon  as  Figaro  leaves, 
Bartolo  returns  and  scolds  Rosina  for 
trying  to  deceive  a  man  of  his  high 
station  (“A un  dottor  della  mia  sorte”) . 
No  sooner  has  he  finished  his  tirade 
than  Almaviva  enters  in  his  soldier’s 
disguise.  Drunkenly,  he  demands  to  be 
quartered.  Bartolo  objects  and  there  is 
an  uproar  which  draws  an  officer  and 
a  squad  of  soldiers  from  the  street.  The 
officer  wants  to  arrest  “Lindoro”  but 
when  Almaviva  whispers  his  true  name, 
the  officer  snaps  to  attention  and  salutes 
— to  the  amazement  of  Rosina  and  Bar¬ 
tolo. 

Act  III.  Again,  Bartolo’s  drawing 
room.  Almaviva  returns,  this  time  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  music  teacher  in  order  to 
substitute  for  the  supposedly  ailing  Don 
Basilio.  He  greets  Bartolo  and  his  ward 
unctuously  (“Pace  e  gioia  sia  con 
voi”) .  Bartolo  insists  on  remaining  dur¬ 
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ing  the  singing  lesson,  yet  Almaviva 

and  Rosina  manage  to  exchange  hasty 
words  of  endearment.  W  hen  the  un- 
suspecting  Basilio  arrives,  he  is  bribed 
by  Almaviva  and  soon  leaves.  At  this 
point,  Figaro  insists  on  shuviiij-  Bartolo, 
making  it  easy  for  the  lovers  to  plot 
their  elopement.  At  last  the  deception 
becomes  clear  to  Bartolo.  He  sends  for 
a  notary  to  draw  up  a  marriage  contract 
and  wins  Rosina's  consent  by  creating 
the  impression  that  her  supposedly  de¬ 
voted  “Lindoro”  is  planning  to  turn  her 
over  to  the  notorious  C\nmt  Almaviva. 
During  Bartolo’s  absence  Almaviva  re¬ 
turns,  clears  up  the  misunderstanding* 
and  the  lovers  express  their  devotion 
(“Ah,  qual  colpo”).  Figaro  appears 
and  urges  haste  and  silence  f”/itti, 
zitti,  piano,  piano”).  Basilio  letnuis 
once  more,  bringing  a  marriage  con¬ 
tract.  A  little  pressure  induces  him  to 
alter  the  husband’s  name  from  Uatiolu 
to  Almaviva,  and  when  Bartolo  enters, 


Bartolo  accepts  his  fate  philosophically 
(particularly  when  he  learns  that  At- 
maviva  does  not  want  Rosina’**  dow  t  \ 
The  Barber  of  Seville  is  pi  ohnhlv  the 
best  loved  Italian  comic  opera,  am!  it  is 
opera  buffa  at  its  best,  turning  easily 
from  sentimentality  to  laughter,  tiom 
drama  to  burlesque.  The  sardonic 
mockery,  sophistication,  gallantly,  ami 
intrigues  of  Beaumarchais’s  plavs  find 
their  happy  equivalent  in  Rossinis 
nimble  melodies,  mercurial  thv thins, 
subtle  dynamics,  and  fleeting  patter 
tunes.  Strangely  enough.  I  he  Bather 
had  a  disastrous  premiere,  l  he  Rome 
audience  resented  the  fact  that  voting 
Rossini  should  use  a  subject  previously 
used  by  Faisiello,  and  still  popular. 
Organized  malice  was  mam  tested  in 
whistles,  laughter,  catcalls,  A  rather 
shoddy  performance  combined  with 
several  unforeseeable  accidents  jmo 
vided  sufficient  excuse  for  the  demon¬ 


stration.  The  derision  grew  so  gieat 

that  the  second  act  could  not  he  beat d, 
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At  the  end  of  the  performance  Rossini 
(who  had  accompanied  the  recitatives 
at  the  piano)  was  hissed.  The  second 
performance  (which  Rossini  did  not 
attend)  was  another  story.  The  organ¬ 
ized  hostility  was  absent,  the  singers 
performed  better,  and  some  minor 
changes  (including  the  addition  of  the 
lovely  serenade  “Ecco  ridente”)  found 
favor.  Unfortunately,  the  opera  season 
ended  soon  after  this  performance  and 
the  success  was  easily  forgotten.  But 
the  opera  enjoyed  a  triumphant  tour 
through  Italy  five  years  later,  and  soon 
established  its  enduring  reputation. 
The  opera  found  strong  support  out¬ 
side  Italy,  even  among  such  musical 
anti-Italians  as  Berlioz,  Beethoven,  and 
the  young  Wagner. 

Barbier,  Jules,  librettist.  Born  Paris, 
March  8,  1825;  died  there,  January  16, 
1901.  He  collaborated  with  Michel 
Carre  on  many  French  opera  librettos, 
most  notably  those  for  Gounod’s  Faust , 
Polyeucte,  Philemon  et  Baucis ,  Romeo 
et  Juliette.  They  also  wrote  the  librettos 
for  Masse’s  Galatee  and  Les  noces  de 
Jeannette ,  Meyerbeer’s  Le  pardon  de 
Ploermel,  Napoleon-Henri  Reber’s  Les 
papillotes  de  M.  Benoit;  and  Thomas’s 
Francesca  da  Rimini  and  Hamlet . 

Barbieri,  Fedora,  mezzo-soprano.  Born 
Trieste,  Italy,  June  4, 1920.  She  studied 
at  the  Opera  School  of  the  Teatro  Com- 
munale  in  Florence,  making  her  debut 
in  that  city  in  1940.  After  successful 
appearances  at  La  Scala  and  other 
major  European  opera  houses  she  made 
her  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  on  November  4,  1950,  in 
Don  Carlos ,  the  opening  performance 
of  Rudolf  Bing’s  regime  as  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan.  The  singer  had  pre¬ 
viously  acquired  a  reputation  in  this 
country  through  her  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords.  After  her  appearances  in  this 
country  she  returned  to  Italy,  where  she 
has  sung  chiefly  at  La  Scala,  though 
making  guest  appearances  at  other 
Italian  opera  houses. 


Barcarolle,  a  boat  song,  probably  orig¬ 
inating  with  the  Venetian  gondoliers. 
The  most  celebrated  example  in  opera 
is  “Belle  nuit,  6  nuit  d’amour”  in  The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann.  Others  are  “Di’  tu 
se  fedele”  in  Un  hallo  in  maschera,  and 
“Pescator,  affonda  l’esca”  in  La  Gio- 
conda. 

Bardi,  Count  Giovanni,  scholar  and 
music  patron.  Born  Florence,  1534; 
died  Rome,  1612.  At  his  palace  in 
Florence  assembled  the  Camerata,  the 
group  responsible  for  the  rebirth  of 
ancient  lyric  drama  and  the  birth  of 
opera  (see  camerata;  opera).  The  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  scholar  Giovanni 
Doni  says  that  Count  Bardi  made  the 
suggestions  that  prompted  the  rest  of 
the  group  to  develop  the  new  musical 
form.  Bardi  is  thought  to  have  written 
the  texts  for  some  of  the  first  operas  by 
members  of  the  Camerata,  and  it  is  also 
believed  that  some  of  these  works  were 
first  performed  in  his  home. 

Bardolph,  one  of  Falstaff’s  followers 
(tenor)  in  Verdi’s  Falstaff. 

Baritone,  the  male  voice  between  tenor 
and  bass.  Its  normal  range  is  approxi¬ 
mately  two  octaves  upward  from  the  A 
a  tenth  below  middle  C. 

Barnaba,  a  spy  (baritone)  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  in  Ponchielli’s  La  Gioconda. 
Barrientos,  Maria,  coloratura  soprano. 
Born  Barcelona,  March  10,  1884;  died 
Ciboure,  France,  August  8,  1946.  She 
studied  piano  and  composition  at  the 
Barcelona  Conservatory.  After  only 
six  months  of  vocal  lessons  she  made 
her  opera  debut  in  Barcelona  as  Selika. 
Additional  study  in  Milan  was  followed 
by  a  successful  debut  at  La  Scala  as 
Lakm6.  For  fifteen  years  she  toured 
Europe  and  South  America.  In  1913 
she  began  a  three-year  retirement,  then 
made  her  North  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  January  30, 
1916  as  Lucia.  She  remained  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  until  1920,  during 
which  time  I  Puritani,  Lakme,  and  La 
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sonnambula  were  revived  for  her.  She 
went  into  retirement  in  1939. 

Bartered  Bride,  The  (Prodana  Nevesta), 
comic  opera  in  three  acts  by  Bedrich 
Smetana.  Libretto  by  Karel  Sabina. 
Premiere:  National  Theater,  Prague, 
May  30,  1866.  American  premiere: 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1909. 

Characters:  Kruschina,  a  Bohemian 
peasant  (baritone) ;  Kathinka,  his  wife 
(soprano);  Marie,  their  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  ;  Micha,  a  wealthy  landowner 
(bass);  Agnes,  his  wife  (mezzo-so¬ 
prano);  Wenzel,  their  son  (tenor); 
Hans,  Micha’ s  son  by  a  previous  mar¬ 
riage  (tenor) ;  Kezal,  a  marriage  broker 
(bass) ;  Springer,  manager  of  a  circus 
troupe  (bass);  Esmeralda,  a  dancer 
(soprano) ;  Muff,  a  comedian  (tenor) ; 
circus  performers;  villagers.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  a  Bohemian  village;  the  time,  the 
late  nineteenth  century. 

Act  I.  A  square  before  an  inn.  It  is 
the  annual  church  festival,  and  people 
are  singing  and  dancing  to  celebrate 
spring  (“See  the  buds  burst  on  the 
bush”) .  Only  Hans  and  Marie  are  not 
gay:  Marie  has  been  ordered  by  her 
father  to  marry  the  bumpkin  Wenzel, 
a  match  arranged  by  Kezal.  Marie  tells 
Hans  where  her  love  truly  lies  (“Gladly 
do  I  trust  you”) .  After  a  tender  farewell 
the  lovers  part  and  Marie’s  parents  ap¬ 
pear.  They  are  followed  by  Kezal  who 
soon  falls  to  praising  their  prospective 
son-in-law  (“A  proper  young  man”). 
Marie  reappears  and  protests  that  she 
loves  another.  Her  father  angrily  in¬ 
sists  that  she  will  marry  Micha’s  son,  as 
arranged.  The  act  closes  as  villagers 
throng  into  the  square  to  dance  a  spir¬ 
ited  polka. 

Act  II.  Inside  the  inn.  Hans  tells  his 
companions  of  the  joys  of  true  love. 
Kezal  scornfully  upholds  the  view  that 
money  is  more  important.  Villagers 
enter  the  inn,  dance  a  rousing  furiant 
(peasant  dance),  and  leave.  Wenzel 
appears — a  timid,  well-meaning  stut¬ 


terer  (“Ma — Ma — Mamma  so  dear”) . 
Marie  enters  and  craftily  warns  Wen¬ 
zel  against  the  bride  Kezal  has  picked 
for  him:  she  is  a  terrible  shrew,  Marie 
reveals.  After  Marie  and  Wenzel  leave 
the  inn,  Kezal  meets  Hans  and  tries  to 
convince  him  to  give  up  Marie.  Hans 
talks  vaguely  of  his  faraway  home 
(“Far  from  here  do  I  love”) ,  and  Kezal 
begs  him  to  return  there.  Hans  insists 
that  he  will  marry  Marie.  Kezal  now 
describes  another  attractive  girl  (“One 
I  know  who  has  money  galore”),  but 
Hans  is  not  interested.  Hans  finally  al¬ 
lows  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  a  bribe, 
insisting,  however,  that  Marie’s  con¬ 
tract  specify  that  she  marry  only 
Micha’s  son.  The  announcement  of  this 
barter  causes  amazement  among  the 
villagers. 

Act  III.  The  square  before  the  Inn. 
Wenzel  is  bemoaning  the  fact  that  love 
has  cost  him  anguish.  His  cares  vanish 
with  the  appearance  of  a  circus  troupe 
which  performs  the  famous  “Dance  of 
the  Comedians.”  One  of  its  members 
is  Esmeralda,  a  tight  rope  dancer  with 
whom  Wenzel  instantly  falls  in  love. 
But  his  parents  soon  drag  him  away  to 
his  intended  bride.  By  this  time,  Marie 
has  learned  that  Hans  has  given  her  up 
for  a  bribe  (“How  strange  and  dead”) . 
She  announces  her  willingness  to  marry 
Wenzel.  When  Hans  tries  to  explain, 
Marie  turns  a  deaf  ear  (“My  dearest 
love,  just  listen”) .  Micha  finally  recog¬ 
nizes  Hans  as  his  long-absent  son,  at 
which  point  Hans  explains  his  trick: 
since  the  contract  specifies  that  Marie 
must  marry  the  son  of  Micha,  he — the 
son  of  Micha — can  be  Marie’s  hus¬ 
band.  Hans  and  Marie  are  reconciled. 
Only  Kezal  is  heartbroken  at  the 
strange  turn  of  events  which  has  cost 
him  his  bride. 

The  Bartered  Bride  is  the  first  impor¬ 
tant  Bohemian  folk  opera;  it  is  the 
foundation  on  which  Bohemian  na¬ 
tional  music  rests.  To  this  day  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  folk  operas  ever  written 
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anywhere,  a  colorful  and  spirited  pic¬ 
ture  of  village  life,  filled  with  catchy 
songs  and  dances.  The  opera  originated 
as  a  play  with  incidental  music.  Sme¬ 
tana  soon  sensed  its  operatic  potential¬ 
ities  and  revised  the  score,  substituted 
recitatives  for  the  spoken  dialogue,  and 
wrote  some  new  numbers.  Transformed 
into  an  opera,  The  Bartered  Bride  was 
reintroduced  in  Vienna  in  1892  and 
was  a  huge  success. 

Bartolo,  an  old  physician  (bass)  who 
aPPears  in  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  and  Rossini’s  The  Barber  of 
Seville. 

Basilio,  Don,  a  music  master  who  ap- 
Pears  in  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  (where  he  is  a  tenor)  and  in 
Rossini’s  The  Barber  of  Seville  (in 
which  he  is  a  bass) . 

Bass  (or  basso),  the  lowest  male  voice, 
ordinarily  ranging  two  octaves  upward 
from  E  an  octave  and  a  sixth  below 
middle  C.  The  lowest  variety  of  bass 
is  known  as  basso  profundo  (Italian: 
basso  profondo) .  A  range  somewhat 
higher  than  the  normal  bass  is  called 
bass-baritone. 

Bassl,  Leonora’s  guardian  (baritone) 
in  Flotow’s  Alessandro  Stradella. 
Bastien  nnd  Bastienne,  singspiel  by 
Mozart.  Libretto  by  Andreas  Schacht- 
ner,  based  on  a  French  parody  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau’s  Le  devin  du  village. 
First  performed  in  the  garden  theater 
of  Anton  Mesmer,  the  celebrated  hyp¬ 
notist,  in  Vienna,  1768.  Mesmer  com¬ 
missioned  the  work. 

Bat,  The,  see  fledermaus,  die. 

Batti,  batti,  o  bel  Masetto,  Zerlina’s 
aria  in  Act  I,  Scene  4,  of  Mozart’s  Don 
Giovanni . 

Battistini,  Mattia,  baritone.  Born  Rome, 
February  27,  1856;  died  Collebaccaro, 
near  Rome,  November  7,  1928.  He 
made  his  debut  at  the  Teatro  Argentina 
in  Rome  in  1 878  in  La  favorita.  His  first 
season  at  Covent  Garden  (1883)  was 
not  particularly  successful.  He  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation  in  Italy  during  the 
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next  four  years  and  was  acclaimed  now 
an  outstanding  exponent  of  bel  canto. 
He  was  a  noted  Don  Giovanni.  Return¬ 
ing  to  London  in  1887,  he  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  Subsequently,  he  gathered 
laurels  in  Spain  and  Russia.  Because  he 
had  a  horror  of  ocean  travel,  he  turned 
down  all  offers  to  appear  in  the  United 
States.  He  appeared  in  song  recitals 
nearly  until  his  death,  his  voice  as  agile 
and  beautiful  as  ever. 

Baucis,  Phildmon’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Gounod’s  Philemon  et  Baucis. 
Bayreuth,  a  city  in  Franconia,  Ger- 
many,  the  home  of  the  Wagnerian  Fes¬ 
tival  Theater  and  festivals  of  Wagnerian 
music  dramas.  It  was  in  Bayreuth  that 
Wagner  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
at  Villa  Wahnfried.  Originally,  King 
Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  Wagner’s  patron, 
expressed  interest  in,  and  promised  sup¬ 
port  for,  a  Wagner  theater  in  Munich. 
When  he  became  aware  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  scope  of  Wagner’s  ideas  through 
the  plans  drawn  by  Gottfried  Semper, 
he  withdrew  his  support.  It  was  then 
that  the  town  of  Bayreuth  provided 
Wagner  with  free  land  for  both  his 
theater  and  his  home.  Funds  for  both 
structures  were  raised  throughout  the 
world  by  Wagner  societies.  Additional 
sums  came  from  concerts  conducted  by 
Wagner.  When  the  cornerstone  of  the 
theater  was  laid  on  May  22,  1872 — an 
event  celebrated  with  a  performance  of 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  under 
Wagner — only  one  third  of  the  re¬ 
quired  $250,000  was  in  hand.  The  con¬ 
struction  proceeded  as  more  funds 
were  raised.  The  theater  opened  on 
August  13,  1876,  with  Das  Rheingold. 
Die  Walkure  was  given  the  following 
day;  Siegfried  (the  world  premiere)  on 
the  16th;  and  G otter d'dmmerung  (also 
the  world  premiere)  on  the  17th.  The 
most  notable  Wagnerian  singers  of  the 
day  were  in  the  casts,  including  Lilli 
Lehmann,  Amalia  Materna,  Albert 
Niemann,  and  Georg  Unger.  The  con¬ 
ductors  included  Felix  Mottl,  Hans 
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Richter  and  Anton  Seidl.  The  event 

attracted  world  attention  Composers 

who  attended  included  Si unt-Si aens, 
Grieg,  Anton  Rubinstein,  Gounod,  and 
Tchaikovsky.  Newspapers  from  aU 
parts  of  the  world  sent  correspondents. 

A  great  deal  of  excitement  and  contro¬ 
versy  was  generated.  But  for  all  th 
attention  and  interest,  the  first  festival 
was  a  financial  failure,  suffering  a  defi¬ 
cit  of  about  $30,000. 

The  theater  closed  until  1882  when 
it  reopened  for  the  world  premiere  of 
Parsifal.  Hermann  Levi  conducted  and 
the  cast  included  Herman  Winkelmann 
as  Parsifal,  Amalia  Materna  as  Kun- 
dry,  Theodore  Reichmann  as  Amfortas, 
and  Emil  Scaria  as  Gumemanz.  In 
1883  and  1884  Parsifal  was  once  again 
the  only  opera  given,  while  in  1886 
Parsifal  alternated  with  Tristan  und 
Isolde .  Between  1888  and  1893  there 
were  five  festivals  in  which  Tannhduser 
and  Lohengrin  were  given  with  Parsifal, 
Die  Meister singer,  and  Tristan  und 
Isolde .  The  Ring  returned  in  1896, 
given  five  times  that  season.  From  then 
on,  with  intermissions  in  1898,  1900, 
1903, 1905,  1907, 1911,  and  1913,  the 
festivals  were  repeated  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  I.  They  were  re¬ 
sumed  in  1924  with  performances  of 
the  Ring,  Parsifal,  Tristan,  and  Die 
Meistersinger  and  continued  (except  in 
1926,  1929,  and  1932)  until  World 
War  II.  During  the  summer  of  1930 
Arturo  Toscanini,  the  first  Italian  con¬ 
ductor  to  direct  at  the  festival,  con¬ 
ducted  Tannhduser  and  Tristan.  He 
returned  in  1931  for  Parsifal  and  Tann¬ 
hduser.  In  1933  he  refused  to  appear  in 
protest  against  the  Nazi  regime  which 
had  come  into  power  a  few  months 
before  the  festival  season.  Richard 
Strauss  substituted  for  him. 

From  the  time  of  Richard  Wagner’s 
death  in  1883  up  to  1909,  the  Bayreuth 
productions  were  under  the  artistic  di¬ 
rection  of  his  widow  Cosima.  In  1909 
Siegfried  Wagner — son  of  Richard  and 
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Cosima— took  over  the  managerial 

Tn  10?  1  ■  1 


responsibilities.  In  1923-1024  Sieg¬ 
fried  Wagner  toured  the  United  States 
as  conductor  to  raise  funds  lor  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  festival  theater  m  l  ”24. 


When  he  died  in  l”J0  the  direction  of 
the  festivals  passed  to  his  wife  Winb 

frWhen  the  festivals  resumed  after 
World  War  II  (in  1^51)  thev  were 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner’s  grand¬ 
sons  Wieland  and  Wolfgang,  i  onsid- 
erable  controversy  was  raised  over  the 
unorthodox  procedures  in  production 
and  the  new  designs  instituted  bv  Wie- 
land.  There  was  a  revolutionary  mod¬ 
ernization  of  scenery  and  stage  tech¬ 
niques  with  emphasis  on  economy  and 
simplicity.  Lighting  played  a  major 
partin  emphasizing  mood.  1’he  general 
opinion,  however,  was  that  a  revitali¬ 
zation  of  the  performances  had  taken 
place  through  these  inno\  ations,  and 
they  continued  in  succeeding  seasons. 
Since  World  War  II  the  principal  con¬ 
ductors  at  Bayreuth  have  been  loud 
Keilberth,  Herbert  von  Karajan,  bueen 
Jochum,  and  Clemens  Kiauss,  t  Hit¬ 
standing  recent  singers  have  included 
these  Americans  in  leadin'-:  toU-v. 
George  London  (Amfortas);  Asft id 
Varnay  (Briinnhikle,  Isolde,  Oitiudi; 
Regina  Resnik  (Sieglindei;  lacunar 
Steber  (Elsa). 

Beatrice,  Ottavio’s  wife  ( mr//o  so¬ 
prano)  in  Wolf-Ixrran’s  i\e  domic 

curiose . 

Beatrice  et  Benedict,  opera  bv  Heiiio/, 
Libretto  by  the  composer,  based  on 
Shakespeare’s  Much  Ado  ohmt  .V*  *//««* 
ing. Premiere:  Baden-Baden, < n*t  many, 
August  9,  1862. 

Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron 
de,  dramatist.  Bom  Paris,  larnuis  34, 
1732;  died  there  May  18,  I  bm,  His 
writings  did  much  to  precipitate  the 
French  Revolution.  His  most  famous 
plays  are  the  two  comedies  1 1  Co  bier 
de  Seville  and  Lv  trnrunu1  do  Ivoihk 
which  have  received  significant  o$»er- 
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atic  treatment.  Both  plays  are  centered 
around  the  colorful  character  of  the 
barber  Figaro,  who  serves  as  a  symbol 
of  middle-class  revolt  against  autoc¬ 
racy.  Le  bar  bier  de  Seville  was  banned 
for  two  years  before  it  was  finally  given 
in  1775.  The  first  performance  was  a 
failure,  but  major  revisions  resulted  in 
success  after  the  second  presentation. 
Le  manage  de  Figaro ,  given  in  1784, 
was  such  a  triumph  that  it  ran  for 
eighty-six  consecutive  performances. 
Napoleon  said  of  it  that  it  was  the  “rev¬ 
olution  already  in  action.”  The  most 
important  operas  derived  from  these 
comedies  are  Rossini’s  The  Barber  of 
Seville  and  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro.  Others  include:  Friedrich  Lud¬ 
wig  Benda’s  Der  Barbier  von  Sevilla; 
Dittersdorf’s  The  Marriage  of  Figaro; 
Paer’s  11  nuovo  Figaro;  and  Paisiello’s 
The  Barber  of  Seville . 

Beckmesser,  town  clerk  (bass)  in  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Die  Meistersinger. 

Beecham,  Sir  Thomas,  conductor.  Born 
St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England,  April 
29,  1879.  Beecham  is  the  son  of  the 
prosperous  manufacturer  of  Beecham’s 
Pills.  His  musical  education  was  hap¬ 
hazard.  After  leaving  Oxford  (without 
a  degree)  he  helped  organize  an  ama¬ 
teur  orchestra  in  Huyton.  During  a  visit 
of  the  Halle  Orchestra  to  that  town, 
Beecham  substituted  for  the  regular 
conductor,  Hans  Richter,  who  was  else¬ 
where  detained.  For  a  while  Beecham 
wandered  aimlessly  throughout  Europe 
absorbing  musical  experiences.  In  1902 
he  became  conductor  of  the  Kelson 
Truman  Opera  Company  that  toured 
the  English  provinces.  Three  years  later 
he  made  his  London  debut  by  directing 
a  concert  of  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orches¬ 
tra.  This  appearance  encouraged  him 
to  found  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1905.  Three  years  later  Beecham 
created  still  another  orchestra,  the 
Beecham  Symphony,  which  consistently 
featured  English  music.  In  1910  Bee¬ 
cham  organized  his  own  opera  com- 
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pany  and  gave  the  English  premiere  of 
Delius’  A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet .  A 
year  later  he  took  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Co  vent  Garden.  Under  his 
direction  it  became  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  and  progressive  opera  com¬ 
panies  in  Europe.  He  helped  present 
more  than  sixty  novelties,  including  a 
season  of  Russian  operas  with  Chali¬ 
apin,  a  season  of  operas  comique  in 
English,  cycles  of  the  Wagnerian  music 
dramas,  and  English  premieres  of  many 
Richard  Strauss  operas.  The  important 
revivals  and  premieres  included  works 
by  Eugen  d’ Albert,  Frederick  Delius, 
Joseph  Holbrooke,  Nikolai  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Ethel  Smyth,  Charles  Stan¬ 
ford,  and  Arthur  Sullivan. 

Due  to  financial  reverses,  Beecham 
gave  up  the  direction  of  Covent  Garden 
in  1919.  Four  years  later  he  came  out 
of  his  temporary  retirement  to  conduct 
symphonic  music,  appearing  with  most 
of  the  major  English  orchestras  and 
also  becoming  a  principal  conductor  at 
Covent  Garden.  In  1932  he  founded 
the  London  Symphony  and  became  ar¬ 
tistic  director  of  Covent  Garden.  Guest 
appearances  took  him  throughout  the 
world  of  music.  He  made  his  American 
debut  conducting  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony  in  1928,  thus  be¬ 
ginning  a  long  and  fruitful  association 
with  the  United  States.  He  first  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
January  15,  1942,  conducting  a  dual 
bill  consisting  of  Le  coq  d’or  and 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach’s  cantata  Phoe¬ 
bus  and  Pan ,  staged  as  an  opera.  He 
remained  at  the  Metropolitan  through 
the  1943-1944  season.  Before  return¬ 
ing  to  England  in  1944  he  married  the 
concert  pianist  Betty  Humby.  Since 
World  War  II  he  has  directed  notable 
opera  performances  at  Covent  Garden. 
In  1947  he  founded  the  Royal  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra,  bringing  it  to  the 
United  States  for  a  tour  in  1949.  In 
1948  and  1949  Beecham  conducted 
operas  at  Glyndebourne,  and  on  May 
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4, 1953,  in  Oxford,  England,  he  led  the 
world  premiere  of  Frederick  Delius9 
first  opera,  Irmelin. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van,  composer. 
Bom  Bonn,  Germany,  December  16, 
1770;  died  Vienna,  Austria,  March  26, 
1827.  The  titan  of  the  symphony,  so¬ 
nata,  string  quartet,  concerto,  and  the 
Missa  Solemnis  wrote  only  a  single 
opera,  Fidelio.  It  is  not  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  Beethoven  waited  until 
age  thirty-five  to  write  an  opera  in  an 
age  when  Viennese  composers  natu¬ 
rally  gravitated  to  the  theater  as  a  major 
source  of  revenue.  And  it  is  also  not 
difficult  to  comprehend  why,  having 
written  Fidelio ,  Beethoven  did  not 
essay  a  second  opera.  While  Beethoven 
had  a  pronounced  dramatic  gift  in  his 
symphonic  music,  it  was  “for  the  inte¬ 
rior  psychological  drama  that  is  alien 
to  footlights  and  backdrops,”  as  Robert 
Haven  Schauffler  has  pointed  out. 
“Beethoven’s  [thought]  was  usually  too 
deep  for  words.”  Following  the  same 
vein,  J.  W.  N.  Sullivan  remarked  that 
Beethoven’s  “most  important  states  of 
consciousness,  what  he  would  have 
called  his  ‘thoughts’,  were  not  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  expressed  in  language.99 
It  can  further  be  noted  that  Beethoven, 
while  writing  some  lovely  songs,  was 
none  too  happy  in  creating  for  the 
voice;  his  thinking  was  essentially  in¬ 
strumental.  We  know  what  an  immense 
struggle  it  was  for  Beethoven  to  set  his 
libretto  to  music,  how  much  anguish  it 
cost  him  to  impose  on  himself  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  stage  action  and  the  styl¬ 
ized  traditions  of  the  singspiel.  Beetho¬ 
ven  himself  once  said  that  Fidelio 
earned  him  “the  martyr’s  crown.”  His 
inspiration  needed  the  wings  of  free¬ 
dom  in  order  to  soar.  After  the  harrow¬ 
ing  experience  of  writing  one  opera, 
Beethoven  was  not  likely  to  undertake 
another,  particularly  since  he  knew  only 
too  well  his  own  limitations  as  an  opera 
composer. 

Beggar’s  Opera,  The,  ballad  opera  with 
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dialogue  and  verses  by  John  Gay,  music 
arranged  by  John  Christopher  Pepusch. 
Premiere:  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Lon¬ 
don,  January  29,  1728.  This  was  the 
first  successful  ballad  opera,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  tremendous  vogue  of  the 
ballad  opera  in  London  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  had  the 
unprecedented  run  of  sixty-three 
nights,  earning  a  profit  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  for  the  producer  and  seven 
hundred  for  Gay.  It  became  the  model 
for  all  future  works  in  this  form.  It  is 
believed  that  Gay  got  the  idea  for  his 
opera  from  Jonathan  Swift.  He  called 
it  “The  Beggar’s  Opera”  because  in  the 
prologue  a  beggar  (representing  the 
author)  explains  why  the  work  was 
written;  he  does  not  appear  in  the  rest 
of  the  play.  The  hero  of  the  work  is 
Captain  Macheath,  a  highwayman  who 
loves  Polly  Peachum.  His  love  affair 
and  betrayal  of  Polly,  his  incarceration, 
and  his  reprieve  on  the  day  of  his  exe¬ 
cution,  provide  the  author  with  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  embark  on  a  travesty  of  Italian 
opera,  to  poke  malicious  fun  at  English 
politicians,  political  corruption,  Eng¬ 
lish  mores,  and  the  pretensions  of  high 
society.  Pepusch’ s  contribution  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  original  overture  and  the 
basses  to  the  songs,  the  airs  of  which 
were  English  and  Scotch  ballad  tunes 
and  other  popular  music  of  the  day, 
including  a  march  from  Handel’s  opera 
Rinaldo  and  a  song  by  Henry  Purcell. 
In  1729  Gay  and  Pepusch  turned  out  a 
sequel,  Polly,  which  was  not  allowed  to 
be  staged,  though  it  was  promptly  pub¬ 
lished.  Both  these  operas  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  revived  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  Benjamin  Britten  is  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  composers  who  have  arranged 
the  songs  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  in  re¬ 
cent  times.  In  1953  The  Beggar's  Opera 
was  made  as  a  motion  picture  with 
Laurence  Olivier  acting  and  singing  the 
part  of  Macheath.  See  also  threepenny 
OPERA,  THE. 

Behiit’  dich  Gott,  Werner’s  aria  in  Act 
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II  of  Nessler’s  Der  Trompeter  von  Sak~ 
kingen. 

Bei  Mannem,  welche  Liebe  fiihlen, 
duet  of  Papageno  and  Pamina  in  Act  I, 
Scene  2,  of  Mozart’s  The  Magic  Flute. 
Bekker,  Paul,  writer  on  music,  impre¬ 
sario.  Born  Berlin,  September  11, 1882; 
died  New  York  City,  March  7,  1937. 
He  was  a  music  critic  of  the  Berliner 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  and  the  Frank¬ 
furter  Zeitung  before  becoming  intend- 
ant  of  the  Prussian  State  Theater  in 
Kassel  in  1925.  Between  1927  and 
1932  he  was  director  of  the  Wiesbaden 
State  Theater.  The  rise  of  Hitler  made 
him  leave  Germany  for  good.  He  set¬ 
tled  in  the  United  States  and  became 
the  music  critic  of  the  New  York  Staats - 
zeitung  und  Herold .  He  wrote  several 
books  of  interest  to  opera  lovers,  in¬ 
cluding  biographies  of  Offenbach 
(1909)  and  Franz  Schreker  (1919); 
The  Changing  Opera  (1935);  and  a 
biography  of  Wagner  (1931).  The  last 
two  were  published  in  English  in  the 
United  States. 

Belasco,  David,  playwright  and  theatri¬ 
cal  manager.  Bom  San  Francisco,  July 
25, 1859;  died  New  York  City,  May  14, 
1931.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  New 
York  theatrical  managers  in  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  first  two  of  the  twentieth.  He 
was  also  the  author  and  adapter  of 
more  than  two  hundred  plays.  Two  of 
these — The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West 
and  Madama  Butterfly — were  the 
sources  of  operas  by  Puccini. 

Bel  canto,  Italian  for  “beautiful  song.” 
The  term  is  used  to  distinguish  an  Ital¬ 
ian  manner  of  singing  which  empha¬ 
sizes  beauty  of  tone,  purity  of  texture, 
facility  of  voice  production,  agility  in 
ornamental  passages,  and  the  lyrical 
quality  of  song.  This  style  is  opposed 
to  a  more  declamatory  kind  of  singing 
in  which  the  emotional  or  dramatic 
element  is  pronounced. 

Belcore,  sergeant  of  the  garrison  (bass) 
in  Donizetti’s  Uelisir  d'amore. 
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Belinda,  Dido’s  maid  (soprano)  in 
Purcell’s  Dido  and  Aeneas. 

Bella  figlia  dell5  amore,  the  celebrated 
quartet  of  the  Duke,  Maddalena,Gilda, 
and  Rigoletto  in  Act  IV  of  Verdi’s  Rigo- 
letto . 

Bella  siccome  un  angelo,  Dr.  Malates- 
ta’s  aria  in  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Donizetti’s 
Don  Fasquale. 

Belle,  ayez  piti6  de  nous,  Laertes’  mad¬ 
rigal  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of  Thomas’s 
Mignon. 

Belle  nuit,  6  nuit  d’amour,  the  famous 
Barcarolle  (duet  of  Giulietta  and  Nick- 
lausse)  in  Act  II  of  Offenbach’s  The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann. 

Bellincionf,  Gemma,  dramatic  soprano. 
Born  Como,  Italy,  August  18,  1864; 
died  Naples,  April  23,  1950.  She  cre¬ 
ated  the  roles  of  Fedora,  Santuzza,  and 
Sapho.  Her  debut  took  place  in  Naples 
in  1881  in  Carlo  Pedrotti’s  Tutti  in 
maschera.  She  then  toured  Europe  ex¬ 
tensively  and  in  1899  appeared  in  South 
America  and  the  United  States.  Her 
repertory  included  over  thirty  French 
and  Italian  roles.  She  achieved  her 
greatest  successes  as  Violetta,  Manon, 
and  Carmen.  In  1890  she  appeared  in 
the  world  premiere  of  Cavalleria  Rus - 
ticana,  and  in  1897  and  1898  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  world  premieres  of  Mas¬ 
senet’s  Sapho  and  Giordano’s  Fedora . 
She  also  had  a  notable  career  as  teacher 
of  singing,  first  in  Berlin  and  Vienna 
and  after  1932  at  the  Naples  Conserva¬ 
tory. 

Bellini,  Vincenzo,  composer.  Bom 
Catania,  Sicily,  November  3,  1801; 
died  Puteaux,  France,  September  23, 
1835.  The  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
musicians,  Bellini  was  given  an  early 
musical  training  by  his  father.  A  Sicil¬ 
ian  nobleman  became  impressed  with 
his  promise  and  provided  the  funds  for 
a  comprehensive  musical  education. 
Bellini  now  entered  the  Naples  Con¬ 
servatory;  while  there  he  wrote  a  can¬ 
tata,  Ismene ,  and  his  first  opera,  A  del- 
son  e  Salvina .  On  the  strength  of  this 


work,  Bellini  nowwrote  a  second  opera, 
Bianca  e  Fernando ,  for  the  impresario 
Domenico  Barbaja,  performed  at  the 
San  Carlo  in  Naples  in  1826,  This 
brought  a  second  commission  from 
Barbaja,  intended  for  the  tenor  RubinL 
The  new  opera,  II  pirata ,  introduced  at 
La  Scala  in  1827,  was  a  huge  success. 
Bellini  achieved  true  greatness  with  La 
sonnambula,  introduced  in  Milan  on 
March  6,  1831.  It  was  soon  heard 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  English-speaking  world  in  an 
English  version  featuring  Maria  Mali- 
bran.  An  even  more  distinguished  work 
followed,  Bellini’s  masterpiece  Norma , 
introduced  at  La  Scala  on  December 
26,  1831* 

In  1833  Bellini  visited  London  to 
attend  performances  of  several  of  his 
operas.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  the 
object  of  adulation,  particularly  in  fash¬ 
ionable  salons  where  he  assisted  Giu- 
ditta  Pasta  (creator  of  Norma)  in  per¬ 
formances  of  his  best-loved  arias.  His 
next  destination  was  Paris,  Here,  en¬ 
couraged  by  Rossini,  he  wrote  his  last 
opera,  I  Puritani,  for  the  Thdltre  des 
Miens.  After  its  successful  premiere, 
on  January  25,  1835,  he  withdrew  to  a 
secluded  villa  to  work  on  two  new 
operas.  Here  he  was  stricken  by  intes¬ 
tinal  fever  which  proved  fatal  In  his 
delirium  he  saw  before  him  the  great 
singers  of  his  day— Pasta,  Rubini,  Tam- 
burini— who  had  appeared  in  his  op¬ 
eras;  just  before  he  died  he  imagined 
that  a  performance  of  1  Puritan!  was 
taking  place  in  his  bedroom* 

Bellini  was  one  of  the  masters  of 
Italian  opera.  His  art  differed  sharply 
from  that  of  his  celebrated  contempo¬ 
raries,  Rossini  and  Donizetti,  Rossini 
was  essentially  the  genius  of  the  comic; 
Donizetti,  a  master  of  tragedy  as  well 
as  comedy.  Bellini  was  primarily  the 
apostle  of  beautiful  lyricism.  He  did 
not  have  a  pronounced  dramatic  feel¬ 
ing,  and  his  skill  at  harmony  and  in¬ 
strumentation  was  limited.  But  his 
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gift  of  song  was  unrivaled.  His  mel¬ 
odies  were  perfect  in  design  and 
structure,  aristocratic  in  style,  varied- 
in  expression,  and  endowed  with  genu*"* 
ine  feelings.  Lyricism  served  his  every 
emotional  and  dramatic  need. 

His  principal  operas :  11  pirate 

(1827);  La  straniera  (1829);  Zaira 
(1829);  /  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecch* 
(1830);  La  sonnambula  (1831)  * 
Norma  (1831);  /  Puritani  (1835). 

BeU  Song,  see  ou  va  la  jbune  hiH- 

DOUE? 

Belmonte,  Spanish  nobleman  (tenor) 
in  Mozart’s  The  Abduction  from  th a 
Seraglio . 

Ben,  Lucy’s  lover  (baritone)  in  Me- 
notti’s  The  Telephone . 

Benda,  Georg  (or  Jlri),  composer.  Boris 
Jungbunzlau,  Bohemia,  June  30,  1772  * 
died  Kostritz,  November  6,  1795.  An- 
early  and  highly  successful  compose:!" 
of  singspiels,  Benda  is  believed  to  have 
originated  a  form  of  musical  melo¬ 
drama  popular  in  his  day,  consisting 
entirely  of  spoken  dialogue  with  th«* 
music  merely  an  accompaniment. 

Benda  came  from  a  long  line  of  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians,  served  as  a  cham¬ 
ber  musician  in  Berlin  and  Gotha,  and 
became  court  kapellmeister  in  Gothn 
in  1748.  He  returned  to  Gotha  after  m 
visit  to  Italy  and  wrote  his  first  musical 
melodrama,  Ariadne  auf  Naxos ,  in 
1774.  It  aroused  considerable  excite¬ 
ment.  Benda  now  wrote  and  produced 
in  Gotha  a  series  of  melodramas  and 
singspiels  that  enjoyed  considerable? 
vogue.  He  resigned  his  post  as  kapell¬ 
meister  in  1788  and  withdrew  from 
professional  life.  His  best  operas  and 
melodramas  were;  Ariadne  auf  Naxoar 
( 1774) ;  Medea  ( 1774) ;  Der  Dorfjahr - 
markt  (1776);  Romeo  und  Julie  (1776)  ; 
Der  Holzhauer  (1778). 

Benedict,  Sir  Inllns,  composer  and  con.** 
doctor.  Born  Stuttgart,  November  27  * 
1804;  died  London,  June  5,  1885.  In 
his  youth  he  knew  such  German  and 
Austrian  musicians  as  Hummel,  Weber  * 
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Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn.  On 
Weber’s  recommendation,  the  young 
man  became  a  conductor  at  the  Karnt- 
nerthortheater  in  Vienna  in  1823.  Two 
years  later  he  went  to  Italy  where  he 
became  a  conductor  at  the  San  Carlo 
in  Naples.  There  he  wrote  and  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  opera,  Giacinta  ed  Er¬ 
nesto  (1829).  A  second  opera,  /  For- 
toghesi  in  Goa ,  written  for  perform¬ 
ance  in  Stuttgart,  was  not  successful 
there  but  fared  well  in  Naples.  In  1835 
Benedict  settled  in  England,  his  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1838  he  wrote 
his  first  English  opera.  The  Gypsy's 
Warning.  Soon  after  this  he  became  a 
conductor  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
where  several  of  his  operas  were  per¬ 
formed.  He  accompanied  Jenny  Lind 
on  her  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
1850,  directing  many  of  her  concerts. 
Back  in  England,  he  became  a  con¬ 
ductor  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  He 
was  knighted  in  1871,  and  four  years 
later  was  made  Knight  Commander  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  His  principal 
operas:  The  Gypsy's  Warning  (1838); 
The  Brides  of  Venice  (1843);  The 
Crusaders  (1846);  The  Lily  of  Killar - 
ney  (1862);  The  Bride  of  Song  (1864). 
Benefit,  Sent,  dramatist  and  poet.  Bom 
Prato,  Italy,  about  1875;  died  Genoa, 
December  18,  1949.  One  of  the  most 
successful  Italian  dramatists  of  his 
time,  his  works  were  the  source  of  two 
important  operas,  Montemezzi’s 
L'amore  dei  tre  re  and  Giordano’s  La 
cena  delle  beffe. 

Bennett,  Arnold,  novelist.  Born  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  England,  May  27, 1867;  died 
England,  March  27,  1931.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  novelists,  Bennett  wrote  the  li¬ 
brettos  for  two  operas  by  Eugene  Goos- 
sens:  Don  Juan  de  Mahara  and  Judith . 
Benoit,  a  landlord  (bass)  in  Puccini’s 
La  Boheme. 

Benoit,  Pierre  Leonard,  composer. 
Born  Harlebeke,  Belgium,  August  17, 
1834;  died  Antwerp,  March  8,  1901. 


He  created  the  Belgian  school  of  na¬ 
tional  music.  His  three  operas — the 
most  successful  being  Het  dorp  in't 
Gebergte  (The  Village  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains) — realized  his  national  aims.  In 
line  with  his  ideals,  he  founded  the 
Flemish  School  of  Music  in  1867 
(Antwerp) ,  remaining  its  director  until 
his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Jan  Blockx.  His  operas :  Het  dorp  in't 
Gebergte  (1857);  Isa  (1867);  Pom - 
peja  (1896). 

Benson,  Mrs.,  governess  (mezzo-so¬ 
prano)  in  Delibes’s  Lakme . 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  opera  by  Hector 
Berlioz.  Libretto  by  L6on  de  Wailly 
and  Auguste  Barbier.  Premiere:  Paris 
Opera,  September  10,  1838.  Berlioz’ 
first  full-length  opera  is  built  around 
Cellini’s  creation  of  the  statue  of  Per¬ 
seus. 

Benvolio,  Romeo’s  friend  (tenor)  in 
Gounod’s  Romeo  et  Juliette. 

Beppe,  (1)  a  clown  (tenor)  in  Leon¬ 
cavallo’s  Pagliacci. 

(2)  a  gypsy  (soprano)  in  Mascagni’s 
L'Amico  Fritz . 

Berceuse,  a  song  or  instrumental  piece 
in  which  the  melody  has  the  character 
of  a  lullaby.  The  most  celebrated  ber¬ 
ceuse  in  opera  is  found  in  Godard’s 
Jocelyn:  “Caches  dans  cet  asile.”  The 
aria  of  Louise’s  father  in  Louise ,  “Reste, 
repose-toi,”  is  also  a  berceuse. 

Berg,  Alban,  composer.  Born:  Vienna, 
February  9,  1885;  died  Vienna,  De¬ 
cember  24,  1935.  A  disciple  of  Arnold 
Schoenberg,  Berg  wrote  one  of  the  most 
provocative  operas  of  our  time — Woz~ 
zeck.  He  did  not  begin  formal  study 
of  music  until  his  nineteenth  year. 
After  becoming  a  government  official 
in  1905  he  devoted  his  free  time  to 
musical  interests.  His  meeting  with 
Schoenberg  was  a  turning  point  in  his 
life:  Berg  was  profoundly  affected  by 
the  older  man’s  esthetics  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideas  of  musical  composition. 
After  some  preliminary  creative  experi¬ 
ments  in  which  he  imitated  the  styles 
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of  Wagner  and  the  French  Impression¬ 
ists,  Berg  wrote,  in  the  atonal  style, 
five  songs  with  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment.  He  started  work  on  the  atonal 
Wozzeck  before  World  War  I.  During 
the  war  he  served  in  the  Austrian  army. 
Afterward,  he  returned  to  his  opera, 
completing  it  in  1920.  On  December 
14,  1925,  the  Berlin  State  Opera  intro¬ 
duced  it.  It  created  a  sensation  and  was 
soon  seen  throughout  Europe.  Leopold 
Stokowski  introduced  the  work  to  the 
United  States  with  performances  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  1931. 

Berg  wrote  only  one  more  opera, 
Lulu ,  left  unfinished  at  his  untimely 
death.  Though  a  leading  exponent  of 
the  Schoenbergian  school,  Berg  often 
arranged  the  twelve  tones  of  the  atonal 
octave  in  such  a  way  that  they  con¬ 
veyed  a  certain  feeling  of  tonal  struc¬ 
ture.  This  was  one  of  the  features  that 
has  made  his  music  more  readily  com¬ 
prehensible  than  that  of  his  teacher. 
Other  qualities  that  Berg’s  music  pos¬ 
sesses  in  marked  degree  are  dramatic 
power,  intensity  of  emotion,  and  poig¬ 
nant  beauty. 

Berger,  Ema,  soprano.  Bom  Dresden, 
Germany,  October  19,  1900.  Much  of 
her  childhood  was  spent  in  Paraguay. 
In  Dresden  she  worked  as  a  governess 
for  a  French  family  in  order  to  finance 
her  musical  education.  She  applied  for 
a  scholarship  at  the  Dresden  Opera 
School,  but  when  Fritz  Busch  heard  her 
sing  he  immediately  engaged  her  for 
the  regular  company.  She  subsequently 
became  the  principal  soprano  of  the 
Berlin  State  Opera,  where  she  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  Mo¬ 
zart  interpreters  of  our  time.  She  has 
made  guest  appearances  in  numerous 
European  opera  houses  and  has  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Bayreuth  and  Salzburg 
festivals.  In  1949  she  made  her  Amer¬ 
ican  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
on  the  opening  night  of  the  season,  in 
Der  Rosenkav alter.  She  has  distin¬ 
guished  herself  in  the  French  and 


Italian  repertory  as  well  as  in  Mozart. 
Bergmann,  Carl,  conductor.  Bom 
Ebersbach,  Germany,  April  11,  1821; 
died  New  York  City,  August  16,  1876. 
A  pioneer  in  promoting  Wagner’s  music 
in  America,  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1850.  After  playing  the  cello  in  the 
Germania  Orchestra  in  New  York,  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1855,  a 
post  he  held  for  over  two  decades.  Soon 
after  taking  over  the  baton,  he  led  the 
first  performance  in  America  of  a  Wag¬ 
nerian  excerpt:  the  Lohengrin  Prelude. 
A  year  later,  he  played  the  Tannhauser 
Overture  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
and  in  1859  he  conducted  at  the  New 
York  Stadttheater  the  first  American 
performance  of  a  complete  Wagner 
opera:  Tannhauser .  Though  he  in¬ 
curred  the  wrath  of  critics  and  audi¬ 
ences  for  his  continued  espousal  of 
Wagner’s  music  he  continued  to  per¬ 
form  it  as  long  as  he  was  a  conductor. 
Berkenfeld,  Countess  of,  Marie’s  moth¬ 
er  (mezzo-soprano)  in  Donizetti’s  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  a  music 
festival  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  each  summer  at  Tan- 
glewood,  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  on  the  festival  grounds 
by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  significant 
opera  performances  have  been  given 
during  the  festival  season  by  members 
of  the  Opera  School,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Boris  Goldovsky.  Among  the 
events  have  been  the  American  pre¬ 
mieres  of  Benjamin  Britten’s  operas 
Peter  Grimes  and  Albert  Herring , 
Jacques  Ibert’s  Le  Roi  d’Yvetot ,  and 
Mozart’s  Idomeneo .  Mozart’s  La  cle- 
menza  di  Tito  received  its  first  stage 
performance  in  America  at  Tangle- 
wood.  Rossini’s  II  Turco  in  Italia,  per¬ 
formed  in  1948,  received  its  first  Amer¬ 
ican  hearing  since  1826.  Tchaikovsky’s 
Pique  Dame  was  revived  in  1951, 
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Gretry’s  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  in 
1953,  and  Mozart’s  Zaide  in  1955. 

In  1953  the  Opera  School  announced 
that  it  would  encourage  the  writing  of 
operas  by  American  composers  by 
commissioning  two  or  three  each  sea¬ 
son  to  write  one-act  operas  for  produc¬ 
tion  at  Tanglewood;  these  commissions 
would  be  provided  through  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Music  Foundation. 

Berlin  Opera  (Staatsoper),  the  most  im¬ 
portant  operatic  theater  in  Berlin.  Its 
history  goes  back  two  centuries.  Before 
World  War  I  it  was  called  the  Berlin 
Royal  Opera  (Hofoper) . 

It  originated  as  a  private  theater  built 
by  Frederick  the  Great  and  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  December  7,  1742,  with  a  gala 
performance  of  Karl  Heinrich  Graun’s 
Cleopatra  e  Cesare.  In  1756  the 
opera  house  closed  because  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  For  almost  two  de¬ 
cades  after  the  war  it  was' in  a  compara¬ 
tively  somnolent  state.  While  operatic 
activity  was  renewed  in  1775  with  the 
appointment  of  Johann  Friedrich  Rein¬ 
hardt  as  intendant,  or  artistic  director, 
it  failed  to  realize  artistic  importance, 
largely  because  of  the  general  apathy  of 
the  Emperor  to  opera.  For  a  long  time 
the  major  operatic  activity  in  Berlin 
took  place  at  the  National  Theater  in 
Gendarmenplatz,  where  Mozart’s 
greatest  operas  were  introduced  to  the 
city. 

After  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Royal  Opera  assumed  increas¬ 
ing  importance.  Count  Karl  von  Briihl 
became  intendant,  and  he  aimed  to  de¬ 
velop  a  significant  theater  emphasizing 
the  highest  artistic  values.  Since  the 
Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  preferred 
more  meretricious  and  spectacular  pro¬ 
ductions,  Count  von  Briihl’s  efforts 
were  greatly  hampered.  He  had  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  Emperor’s  passion  for  the 
more  ornate  Italian  operas  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  In  line  with  this  policy,  Gasparo 
Spontini  became  musical  director  in 
1819.  Under  his  supervision  many  of 
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his  operas  were  given  lavish  presenta¬ 
tions.  Occasionally  Von  Briihl  had  his 
way.  Despite  Spontini’s  aversion  to, 
and  envy  of,  Weber,  the  world  premiere 
of  Der  Freischutz  took  place  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  and  was  a  success  of 
formidable  proportions.  (This  was  one 
of  the  few  important  operas  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  this  opera  house.)  But  the 
Italian  vogue  continued  until  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  death  in  1840,  when  Spontini 
resigned. 

In  1842,  Giacomo  Meyerbeer  be¬ 
came  musical  director,  Otto  Nicolai 
one  of  the  principal  conductors.  A  fire 
demolished  the  opera  house  in  1843.  A 
new  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
site,  opening  with  Meyerbeer’s  Das 
Feldlager  in  Schlesien,  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  new  singer  Jenny  Lind. 
Meyerbeer  not  only  directed  his  own 
operas  but  produced  and  conducted 
Euryanthe  and  Rienzi  and  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  production  of  Der  fliegende 
Hollander .  In  1849  Nicolai  presented 
the  world  premiere  of  his  comic  opera 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

After  Meyerbeer’s  resignation  and 
the  appointment  of  Count  Botho  von 
Hiilsen  as  intendant  in  1850,  an  in¬ 
creasingly  high  level  of  performances 
was  realized.  The  level  was  maintained 
by  Von  Hiilsen’s  successor.  Count 
Bolke  von  Hochberg.  With  these  two 
intendants  the  so-called  “classic  age  of 
the  Royal  Opera”  unfolded.  If  the  house 
was  comparatively  delinquent  in  pre¬ 
senting  new  operas  of  importance — it 
was  particularly  negligent  in  the  case 
of  Wagner — it  nevertheless  touched  a 
new  standard  of  operatic  presentation. 
Under  the  later  artistic  directions  of 
Felix  Weingartner  (1891-1898),  Karl 
Muck  (1908-1912),  and  Richard 
Strauss  ((1918—1919)  the  Wagnerian 
dramas  came  into  their  own  at  the 
Royal  Opera. 

Meanwhile,  in  1896,  Emperor  Wil¬ 
helm  II  ordered  the  erection  of  a  new 
opera  house,  the  old  one  having  out- 
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lived  its  usefulness.  The  Prussian  State 
Theater  bought  the  Kroll  Theater,  in¬ 
tending  to  tear  it  down  and  build  on  the 
site.  But  plans  were  long  delayed,  and 
were  completely  disrupted  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  I.  After  the  war 
the  old  opera  house  was  remodeled, 
reopening  in  1924  with  a  gala  perform¬ 
ance  of  Die  Meistersinger  conducted 
by  Erich  Kleiber,  who  served  as  musi¬ 
cal  director  until  1931  (holding  the  post 
again,  briefly,  a  few  years  later) .  The 
artistic  directors  (intendants)  during 
this  period  were  Max  von  Schillings 
(1919-1925)  and  Heinrich  Tietjens 
(1927-1945).  The  years  of  Kleiber’s 
leadership  were  marked  by  interest  in 
new  operas,  notable  premieres  being 
those  of  Alban  Berg’s  Wozzeck  and 
Darius  Milhaud’s  Cristophe  Colomb. 
Wilhelm  Furtwaengler,  Kleiber’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  lost  his  post  as  a  result  of  his 
differences  with  the  Nazis  (see  Mathis 
der  Maler),  but  was  later  reinstated, 
remaining  musical  director  until  shortly 
after  World  War  II. 

During  the  war  the  opera  house  was 
demolished.  Musical  activities  were 
afterward  transferred  to  the  Admirals- 
palast,  in  Berlin’s  Russian  zone.  Ernest 
Legal  became  artistic  director  in  1945, 
with  Joseph  Keilberth  and  Karl  Fischer 
the  principal  conductors.  In  1953  Carl 
Ebert  became  artistic  director  with  a 
long-term  contract.  The  rebuilt  opera 
house  was  scheduled  to  be  reopened  in 
1955. 

Berlioz,  Hector,  composer.  Born  La 
Cote-Saint- Andre,  France,  December 
11,  1803;  died  Paris,  March  8,  1869. 
The  first  of  the  great  Romantics  in 
music,  Berlioz  achieved  significance  in 
symphonic  and  choral  music.  His 
operas,  for  all  their  many  fine  pages, 
are  lesser  creations;  attempts  to  revive 
them  have  failed  to  arouse  sustained 
interest  outside  France.  By  tempera¬ 
ment  and  natural  gifts,  Berlioz  was 
seemingly  an  ideal  composer  for  the 
theater.  In  his  concert  music  he  dis- 
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played  a  pronounced  dramatic  gift;  his 
music,  like  his  personality,  was  given 
to  theatricalism.  Yet  in  writing  for  the 
stage,  he  lost  much  of  the  ardor,  bold¬ 
ness,  power,  and  occasional  sublimity 
we  find  in  his  best  orchestral  and  choral 
works.  There  are  moments  in  the  opera 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (1837)  that  are  the¬ 
atrically  effective.  There  are  pages  in 
Beatrice  et  Benedict  (1862)  that  have 
an  ingratiating  light  touch.  There  are 
passages  in  Les  Troyens  (1856-1858) 
that  possess  classic  beauty.  But  the  de¬ 
fects  in  all  these  operas  outweigh  the 
merits.  The  characterizations  are  often 
effete,  the  dramatic  action  is  too  often 
static,  the  climaxes  frequently  lack  the 
necessary  impact.  It  is  perhaps  signifi¬ 
cant  that  Berlioz’  best  “opera”  was  not 
written  for  the  stage  but  for  the  con¬ 
cert  hall:  the  cantata  La  damnation  de 
Faust.  Because  of  its  pronounced  the¬ 
atrical  qualities  this  cantata  was  given 
a  stage  presentation  in  Monte  Carlo  in 
1893,  revealing  enough  vitality  and 
dramatic  interest  to  justify  repeated 
performances  at  the  Paris  Opera  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Berlioz  attended  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
tory  where,  after  seven  years,  he  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome.  His  first  major  work 
was  the  Symphonic  fantastique,  writ¬ 
ten  in  1830.  After  a  tempestuous  court¬ 
ship,  he  married  the  actress  Henrietta 
Smithson  in  1833,  but  the  marriage 
was  unhappy  and  ended  after  a  few 
years  in  separation.  Berlioz  composed 
prolifically  for  thirty  years,  but  the 
failure  of  the  second  part  of  his  Les 
Troyens  in  1863  put  an  end  to  his  cre¬ 
ative  days.  His  last  years  were  marked 
by  poor  health,  disappointments,  and 
an  unhappy  second  marriage. 
Bemauerin,  Die,  opera  by  Carl  Orff. 
Libretto  (in  old  Bavarian  dialect)  by 
the  composer,  based  on  an  old  legend. 
Premiere:  Stuttgart,  June  15,  1947. 
A  young  nobleman  marries  Agnes, 
daughter  of  a  public  bathhouse  owner; 
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during  her  husband’s  absence  she  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  a  witch  and  is  drowned. 
Bernstein,  Leonard,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor.  Born  Lawrence,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  August  25,  1918.  While  he  is 
essentially  a  symphonic  conductor,  hav¬ 
ing  appeared  with  outstanding  success 
with  most  of  the  major  orchestras  of 
the  world,  he  has  also  led  opera  per¬ 
formances,  including  the  American 
premieres  of  Britten’s  Peter  Grimes 
and  Poulenc’s  Les  mamelles  de  Tire - 
sias.  In  1953  he  became  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can-born  conductor  to  direct  a  per¬ 
formance  at  La  Scala,  that  of  Cheru¬ 
bini’s  Medea.  He  wrote  a  one-act  opera, 
Trouble  in  Tahiti ,  introduced  at  the 
Festival  of  Creative  Arts  at  Brandeis 
University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
on  June  12,  1952,  and  subsequently 
performed  over  the  NBC  television  net¬ 
work. 

Bersi,  Madeleine’s  maid  (mezzo-so¬ 
prano)  in  Giordano’s  Andrea  Chenier . 
Berta,  a  maid  (mezzo-soprano)  in  Ros¬ 
sini’s  The  Barber  of  Seville. 

Bertha,  John  of  Leyden’s  fiancee  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Meyerbeer’s  Le  prophete. 
Bertram,  the  devil  in  human  form 
(bass)  in  Meyerbeer’s  Robert  le  Diable. 
Bervoix,  Flora,  Violetta’s  friend  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Verdi’s  La  traviata. 

Bess,  Porgy’s  sweetheart  (soprano)  in 
Gershwin’s  Porgy  and  Bess. 

Bess,  You  Is  My  Woman  Now,  love 
duet  of  Porgy  and  Bess  in  Act  II  of 
Gershwin’s  Porgy  and  Bess. 

Betz,  Franz,  dramatic  baritone.  Born 
Mainz,  Germany,  March  19,  1835; 
died  Berlin,  August  11,  1900.  He  cre¬ 
ated  the  role  of  Hans  Sachs  (1868)  and, 
at  the  first  Bayreuth  Festival  (1876), 
the  role  of  Wotan  in  Siegfried.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Berlin  in  1859  in 
Ernani,  making  such  a  good  impression 
that  he  was  engaged  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera 
company.  He  remained  with  it  until 
his  retirement  in  1 897.  He  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in  Wagnerian  roles, 


but  he  was  also  acclaimed  as  Falstaff, 
Don  Giovanni,  and  William  Tell. 
Biaiso,  a  public  letter  writer  (tenor)  in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  The  Jewels  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna. 

Bianca  al  par  hermine,  see  plus 

BLANCHE  QUE  LA  BLANCHE  HERMINE. 

Bildnis  Aria,  see  dies  bildnis  ist  be- 

ZAUBERND  SCHON. 

Billy  Budd,  opera  by  Benjamin  Britten. 
Libretto  by  E.  M.  Forster  and  Eric 
Crozier,  based  on  the  story  of  the  same 
name  by  Herman  Melville.  Premiere: 
Covent  Garden,  December  1,  1951. 
The  central  theme  (like  that  of  another 
Britten  opera,  Peter  Grimes)  is  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man.  Billy  Budd  is  forci¬ 
bly  mustered  into  the  British  Navy  (the 
period  is  the  eighteenth  century).  He  is 
hated  by  the  master-at-arms,  John  Clag- 
gert,  who  builds  up  a  false  charge  of 
treason  against  him.  Overwhelmed  and 
enraged  by  this  unjust  accusation,  Billy 
Budd  kills  the  tyrant,  for  which  act  he 
is  court-martialed  and  hung.  Captain 
Vere  realizes  that,  while  naval  justice 
has  been  done,  Budd  had  sufficient  jus¬ 
tification  to  commit  murder.  There  are 
several  unusual  points  about  this  opera. 
It  is  written  exclusively  for  male  voices 
(consequently  there  is  no  love  interest). 
There  are  few  arias  and  ensemble  num¬ 
bers;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chan¬ 
teys  and  one  or  two  lyrical  pages,  the 
opera  consists  entirely  of  recitatives, 
with  the  principal  musical  interest  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  orchestra.  Britten’s 
emphasis  is  on  the  drama,  and  he  re¬ 
cruits  every  musical  means  at  his  com¬ 
mand  to  point  up  the  personal  tragedy 
of  his  protagonist. 

An  opera  on  the  same  subject  was 
written  in  1948  by  the  Italian  composer 
Giorgio  Federico  Ghedini. 

Bing,  Rudolf,  opera  manager.  Bom 
Vienna,  Austria,  January  9, 1902.  Since 
1950  he  has  been  the  general  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  studied 
music  and  art  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  In  1923  he  became  a  manager 
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of  concert  artists  in  Vienna.  Four  years 
later  lie  went  to  Germany  as  head  of  a 
unit  supplying  artists  to  more  than 
eighty  state  and  municipal  opera 
houses.  In  1929  he  was  appointed  musi¬ 
cal  secretary  of  the  Darmstadt  Munici¬ 
pal  Theater,  and  in  1931  he  held  a 
similar  post  with  the  Charlottenburg 
Municipal  Opera.  He  left  Germany 
when  Hitler  came  to  power.  In  1934 
Bing  helped  organize  the  first  season  of 
the  Glyndebourne  Opera  Company 
(England),  subsequently  becoming  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  he  held  this  post  until 
1939.  After  becoming  a  British  subject 
in  1946, he  helped  create  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  in  1947,  becoming  its  general 
manager.  His  success  in  organizing 
these  annual  festivals  was  responsible 
for.  bringing  him  an  appointment  as 
general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  when  Edward  Johnson  resigned 
in  1949.  He  assumed  this  new  post  on 
June  1,  1950.  For  his  achievements  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  see  metropol¬ 
itan  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Birds,  The,  see  Aristophanes. 

Bis,  French  for  “twice,”  a  call  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “encore”  and  used  by  audiences 
desiring  repetition  of  a  number. 
Bispham,  David,  baritone.  Born  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  January  5, 1857; 
died  New  York  City,  October  2,  1921. 
He  was  the  first  American-born  opera 
baritone  to  win  international  acclaim. 
Without  any  preliminary  musical  edu¬ 
cation  he  appeared  during  boyhood  in 
amateur  opera  performances.  When  he 
was  twenty-eight  he  went  to  Europe  and 
studied  singing  with  Luigi  Vannuccini 
in  Florence  and  Francesco  Lamperti  in 
Milan.  In  1891  he  was  selected  from 
fifty  applicants  for  the  role  of  the  Due 
de  Longueville  in  Messaged  La  Ba~ 
soche,  in  London.  This  was  his  first 
professional  stage  appearance.  His  first 
Wagnerian  role  was  that  of  Kurwenal, 
in  which  he  appeared  under  Gustav 
Mahler’s  direction  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1892.  His  success  brought  him  a  con¬ 


tract  for  Covent  Garden,  where  he  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  next  few  years,  primarily 
in  Wagnerian  roles.  On  November  18, 
1896,  he  made  his  American  debut  as 
Beckmesser  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
He  appeared  there  until  1903,  singing 
not  only  in  the  Wagner  dramas  but  also 
in  the  American  premieres  of  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewski’s  Manru  and  Ethel 
Smyth’s  Der  Wald .  After  this  period 
Bispham’s  appearances  in  opera  were 
few,  but  he  enjoyed  great  success  as  a 
recitalist.  He  made  a  point  of  singing 
English  versions  of  songs  by  Beetho¬ 
ven,  Schubert,  and  Schumann.  In  1916 
he  appeared  in  an  English-language 
performance  of  Mozart’s  The  Impre¬ 
sario  in  New  York.  This  was  such  a 
success  that  it  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Society  of  American  Singers,  which, 
with  Bispham’s  inspiration,  gave  three 
seasons  of  light  operas  in  English. 
Bispham  Memorial  Medal  Award,  an 
award  created  by  the  Opera  Society  of 
America,  in  Chicago,  soon  after  the 
death  of  David  Bispham,  for  opera  in 
English  by  American  composers.  Re¬ 
cipients  of  the  award  have  been :  George 
Antheil,  Ernst  Bacon,  Charles  Wake¬ 
field  Cadman,  Walter  Damrosch, 
George  Gershwin,  Louis  Gruenberg, 
Henry  Hadley,  Howard  Hanson,  Vic¬ 
tor  Herbert,  Otto  Luening,  and  Deems 
Taylor. 

Biterolf,  a  minstrel-knight  (bass)  in 
Wagner’s  Tannhduser. 

Bittner,  Julius,  composer.  Born  Vienna, 
April  9,  1874;  died  there  January  19, 
1939.  For  many  years  he  divided  his 
activities  between  the  law  (which  he 
practiced  successfully  up  to  1920)  and 
composition.  His  first  opera,  Die  rote 
Gret,  was  introduced  in  Frankfurt  in 
1907  and  was  well  received.  His  follow¬ 
ing  operas  were  successfully  performed 
in  Austria  and  Germany.  Bittner  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  popular  style  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  an  original  approach;  his  finest 
works  are  graced  by  an  engaging  sense 
of  humor.  His  principal  operas  and 
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musical  plays:  Die  rote  Gret  (1907); 
Der  Musikant  (1910);  Der  Bergsee 
(1911,  revised  1922) ;  Der  Abenteurer 
(1913);  Der  liebe  Augustin  (1917); 
Die  Kohlhaymerin  ( 1921 ) ;  Das  Rosen - 
gartlein  (1923,  revised  1928);  Mond - 
nacht  (1928);  Der  unsterbliche  Franz 
(1930);  Das  Veilchen  (1934). 

Bizet,  Georges,  composer.  Bom  Paris, 
October  25,  1838;  died  Bougival,  June 
3,  1875.  The  son  of  a  singing  teacher, 
he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory 
when  he  was  nine  years  old;  his  teachers 
included  Antoine  Marmontel,  Francois 
Benoist,  and  Jacques  Halevy.  In  1857 
he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  completed  a  one-act 
opera  comique,  Le  Docteur  Miracle. 
It  won  first  prize  in  a  contest  sponsored 
by  Jacques  Offenbach  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Paris  in  1860  after  his  years  in 
Rome,  Bizet  embarked  on  a  career  as 
opera  composer.  His  Les  pecheurs  de 
perles ,  given  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  on 
September  30,  1863,  was  only  moder¬ 
ately  successful.  La  jolie  fille  de  Perth , 
in  1867,  was  a  failure;  so  was  a  one-act 
opera  given  by  the  Opera-Comique  in 
1872,  Djamileh.  Meanwhile,  in  1869, 
Bizet  married  Genevieve  Halevy,  the 
daughter  of  his  teacher.  He  lived  the 
humble  existence  of  an  unrecognized 
composer  until  1872,  when  he  was  ac¬ 
claimed  for  his  incidental  music  to  Al¬ 
phonse  Daudet’s  UArlesienne ,  to  this 
day  his  most  popular  orchestral  work. 
His  last  opera,  Carmen ,  was  completed 
in  1875  and  was  introduced  at  the 
Opera-Comique  on  March  3  of  the  same 
year.  It  received  thirty-seven  perform¬ 
ances  that  season,  an  indication  that  it 
was  no  failure,  though  its  great  popu¬ 
larity  began  later.  Bizet  died  exactly 
three  months  after  the  premiere  of  his 
greatest  work.  He  brought  to  French 
opera  a  fine  feeling  for  colorful  back¬ 
ground  and  exotic  atmospheres.  His 
sensuous  melodies,  vivid  harmonies 
and  orchestration,  and  captivating 


rhythms  were  ideally  suited  to  such 
subjects.  He  had  a  keen  dramatic  sense. 
His  use  of  recurrent  musical  themes 
prompted  the  criticism  that  he  was 
being  too  Wagnerian.  But  Bizet,  for  all 
the  Wagnerian  influences  and  oriental 
subjects,  remains  a  typically  French 
composer  in  the  refinement  and  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  his  style  and  the  purity  of  his 
lyricism. 

Bjoerling,  Jussi,  tenor.  Bom  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  February  2, 191 1.  He  attended 
the  Stockholm  Conservatory.  As  a  boy 
he  joined  his  father  and  two  brothers 
in  the  Bjoerling  Male  Quartet  which 
toured  Scandinavia  in  native  dress,  and 
then  appeared  in  the  United  States  in 
1920-1921.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
entered  the  Royal  Opera  School,  where 
his  teachers  included  John  Forsell 
and  Tullio  Voghera.  Immediately  after 
graduation  (1929)  he  made  his  debut 
as  Don  OttSvio  at  the  Stockholm  Royal 
Opera.  Between  1931  and  1934  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  major  European  opera 
houses,  making  his  Covent  Garden 
debut  in  the  spring  of  1936,  and  in 
1937  appearing  at  the  Salzburg  Festi¬ 
val  in  performances  of  Don  Giovanni 
which  were  highly  acclaimed.  He  made 
his  American  debut  over  a  radio  net¬ 
work  in  1937.  His  opera  debut  took 
place  a  month  later  with  the  Chicago 
Opera.  On  November  24,  1938,  he 
made  his  bow  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Rodolfo.  He  has  since  ap¬ 
peared  in  over  fifty  leading  roles  in 
Italian  and  French  operas  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  and  in  other  leading 
operatic  institutions. 

Blacher,  Boris,  composer.  Born  China, 
January  6,  1903.  He  received  his  early 
academic  and  musical  schooling  in  the 
Far  East.  When  he  was  nineteen  he 
went  to  Berlin  (from  then  on  his  per¬ 
manent  home)  where  he  attended  the 
Technische  Hochschule  as  a  student  of 
architecture,  and  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik.  He  received  his  first  musical 
assignment  in  1926:  to  collaborate  with 
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another  composer  in  writing  a  two-hour 
score  for  a  silent  film*  He  now  began 
to  earn  his  living  through  music:  as 
copyist,  orchestrator,  and  performer  in 
motion-picture  theaters.  A  ballet,  Fes¬ 
tival  in  the  South ,  introduced  in  Kassel 
in  1937,  was  his  first  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  given  in  about  fifty  Ger¬ 
man  theaters.  He  wrote  several  more 
ballets  before  undertaking  his  first 
opera,  The  Princess  Tarakanova ,  first 
given  in  Wuppertal  in  1941.  This  was 
followed  by  a  chamber  opera,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  which,  after  being  introduced 
in  Berlin  in  1946,  was  successfully  per¬ 
formed  in  New  York  and  at  the  Salz¬ 
burg  Festival.  After  this  came  a  cham¬ 
ber  opera  written  primarily  for  radio, 
The  Flood  (1946);  a  ballet-opera, 
Prussian  Fairy  Tales  (1952);  and  a 
highly  provocative  opera  made  up  of 
abstractions,  Abstrakte  Oper  No.  1 
(1953).  In  1953  Blacher  became  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Berlin  Hochschule  fur  Musik. 
Blanche  Dourge,  Lakme’s  aria  in  Act  I 
of  Delibes’s  Lakme. 

Blaze,  Fran^ois-Henri-Joseph  (better 
known  as  castil-blaze)  ,  writer  on 
music.  Born  Cavaillon,  France,  De¬ 
cember  1,  1784;  died  Paris,  December 
11, 1857.  He  is  frequently  described  as 
the  father  of  French  music  criticism. 
After  completing  music  study  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1820,  he  wrote 
his  first  book,  the  one  by  which  he  is 
most  often  remembered:  De  V opera  en 
France ,  a  definitive  study  of  the  oper¬ 
atic  activity  of  his  day.  For  a  decade  he 
was  the  music  critic  of  the  Journal  des 
Debats.  His  books  include  a  history  of 
the  Paris  Opera  (1855),  one  on  Italian 
opera  (1856),  and  another  on  French 
opera  (1856).  He  translated  many 
librettos  into  French,  including  those  of 
Don  Giovanni ,  Fidelio,  Der  Freischiitz 
and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  His  son, 
Baron  Henri  Blaze  de  Bury  (1813 — 
1888) ,  wrote  biographies  of  Rossini 
and  Meyerbeer. 

Blech,  Leo,  conductor  and  composer. 
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Born  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany,  April 
21,  1871.  He  considered  making  busi¬ 
ness  a  career,  but  in  1890  began  music 
study  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  fur 
Musik.  From  1893  to  1898  he  was  con¬ 
ductor  at  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  Stadt- 
theater,  and  from  1899  to  1906  at  the 
Deutsches  Landestheater  in  Prague.  In 
1906  he  was  appointed  principal  con¬ 
ductor  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  fifteen  years  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  one  of  the  leading 
opera  conductors  in  Germany;  at  the 
request  of  Richard  Strauss,  he  led  the 
premiere  of  Elektra  in  1909.  In  1923 
he  visited  the  United  States  at  the  head 
of  a  German  company  that  performed 
the  Wagnerian  repertory,  making  his 
American  bow  on  February  12  with 
Die  Meister singer.  He  now  became  the 
artistic  director  of  the  Berlin  Volksoper, 
and  two  years  later  he  returned  to  the 
Berlin  State  Opera  as  principal  con¬ 
ductor.  He  left  Germany  in  1937  be¬ 
cause  of  differences  with  the  Nazi 
regime.  He  conducted  opera  in  Riga  in 
1939  and,  after  World  War  II,  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  In  1949  he  returned  to  Berlin 
and  became  principal  conductor  of  the 
Municipal  Theater.  He  wrote  several 
operas  early  in  his  career,  the  most 
famous  being  Versiegelt  ( Sealed ),  in¬ 
troduced  in  Hamburg  in  1908  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
1912.  His  other  operas:  Das  war  ich 
(1902);  Alpenkonig  und  Menschen 
feind  (1903,  revised  1917);  Aschen - 
brodl  (1905). 

Blick’  ich  umher,  Wolfram’s  hymn  to 
pure  love  in  Act  II  of  Wagner’s  Tann - 
hauser. 

Blitzstein,  Marc,  composer.  Bom  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  March  2,  1905. 
His  formal  music  study  took  place  at 
the  Curtis  Institute,  with  Alexander 
Siloti  in  New  York,  Nadie  Boulanger 
in  Paris,  and  Arnold  Schoenberg  in 
Berlin.  His  earliest  works  revealed  an 
interest  in  advanced  techniques  and  un¬ 
orthodox  approaches,  but  his  increas- 
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ing  social  consciousness  made  him 
abandon  this  style  for  a  more  popular 
kind  of  music.  He  first  became  famous 
with  an  opera  in  this  new  vein,  The 
Cradle  Will  Rock ,  introduced  in  New 
York  in  1937.  After  receiving  a  Gug¬ 
genheim  Fellowship  in  1940  he  com¬ 
pleted  a  second  social  opera,  No  for  An 
Answer .  During  World  War  II  he 
served  in  the  air  force  where  his  duties 
were  mostly  of  a  musical  nature.  After 
the  war  a  third  opera,  Regina ,  was  in¬ 
troduced  on  Broadway,  in  1949.  He 
subsequently  made  an  adaptation  of 
Kurt  Weill’s  The  Threepenny  Opera , 
introduced  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
in  1952,  and  later  performed  in  New 
York. 

Blockx,  Jan,  composer.  Born  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  January  25,  1851;  died  there 
May  26,  1912.  He  carried  on  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Belgian  national  school, 
based  on  Flemish  elements,  first  estab¬ 
lished  by  Pierre  Leonard  Benoit.  He 
studied  with  Benoit  at  the  Antwerp 
School  of  Music  and  later  with  Reinecke 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  In  1886 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  harmony 
at  the  Antwerp  School  and  director  of 
the  Cercle  Artistique.  When  Benoit 
died,  Blockx  succeeded  him  as  director 
of  the  Antwerp  School  of  Music.  His 
operas  were  distinguished  by  their  vivid 
recreation  of  Flemish  life.  They  are: 
Jets  Vergeten  (1877);  Maitre  Martin 
(1892);  De  Herbergprinses  (1896); 
Thy l  Uylenspiegel  (1900);  De  Bruid 
der  Zee  (1901);  De  Capel  (1903); 
Baldie  (1904). 

Blonde  (or  Blonda),  Constanza’s  maid 
(soprano)  in  Mozart’s  The  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio. 

Bluebeard,  see  barbe-bleue. 
Bluebeard’s  Castle,  one-act  opera  by 
Bela  Bartok.  Libretto  by  Bela  Balazs. 
Premiere:  Budapest,  May  24,  1918. 
The  story  of  Bluebeard  and  his  last 
wife,  Judith  (Bluebeard  and  Judith  are 
the  only  singing  characters  in  the 
opera) ,  is  the  basis  of  a  psychological 
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text  emphasizing  the  eternal  conflict 
between  man  and  woman. 

Bluebird,  The  (L’oiseau  bleu),  fairy 
opera  by  Albert  Wolff.  Libretto  is 
Maurice  Maeterlinck’s  poetic  fantasy 
of  the  same  name.  Premiere:  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  December  27,  1919. 
The  familiar  Maeterlinck  tale  concerns 
the  search  of  the  children  Tyltyl  and 
Mytyl  for  the  bluebird,  symbol  of  hap¬ 
piness.  The  search  carries  them  to 
many  strange  places:  the  Land  of 
Memory,  the  Palace  of  Night,  the 
Palace  of  Happiness.  When  they  find 
the  bird  at  last,  it  is  in  their  humble 
home. 

Bob,  a  tramp  (baritone)  in  Menotti’s 
The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief. 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  author.  Born 
Florence  (?),  Italy,  1313;  died  Cer- 
taldo,  Italy,  December  21,  1375.  His 
classic  The  Decameron  was  the  source 
of  several  operas  including:  Marcel 
Delannoy’s  Ginevra;  Claude  Delvin- 
court’s  Boccacerie;  and  Rodolphe 
Kreutzer’s  Imogene.  Boccaccio  is  the 
central  character  in  a  popular  comic 
opera  by  Franz  von  Suppe,  Boccaccio . 
Boccanegra,  see  simon  boccanegra. 
Bodanzky,  Artur,  conductor.  Born 
Vienna,  December  16,  1877;  died  New 
York  City,  November  23,  1939.  From 
1915  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  principal  conductor  of  German 
operas  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  After 
graduating  from  the  Vienna  Conserva¬ 
tory  he  became  a  violinist  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Opera  orchestra.  In  1902  he  be¬ 
came  Gustav  Mahler’s  assistant  at  the 
Vienna  Opera,  and  in  1904  he  was 
chosen  to  lead  a  performance  of  Die 
Fledermaus  in  Vienna  that  was  out¬ 
standingly  successful.  After  conducting 
at  the  Prague  Opera  for  two  years,  he 
became  musical  director  of  the  Mann¬ 
heim  Opera  in  1909.  In  1914  he  led  a 
performance  of  Parsifal  at  Covent 
Garden  that  so  impressed  Gatti-Casazza 
that  the  latter  engaged  him  for  the 
Metropolitan  to  succeed  Alfred  Hertz. 
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Bodanzky*s  American  debut  took  place 
on  November  18,  1915,  with  Die  Got - 
terddmmerung .  Except  for  a  brief  hia¬ 
tus  in  1928,  Bodanzky  remained  at  the 
Metropolitan  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  fidel¬ 
ity  and  painstaking  thoroughness  of  his 
performances.  Bodanzky  also  con¬ 
ducted  symphonic  and  choral  music  in 
New  York.  He  prepared  new  editions 
of  Fidelio,  O  heron,  and  Von  Suppe’s 
Boccaccio ,  all  of  them  given  at  the 
Metropolitan. 

Bohm,  Karl,  conductor.  Born  Graz, 
Austria,  August  28,  1894.  He  studied 
to  be  a  lawyer,  but  his  passion  for 
music  led  him  to  attend  the  Graz  Con¬ 
servatory  and  to  study  privately  with 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Graz  Opera  as  prompter 
in  1917,  and  three  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  first  conductor.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Karl  Muck,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Munich  State  Opera  as 
conductor  in  1920,  where  he  remained 
several  years.  In  1927  he  conducted  in 
Darmstadt,  in  1931  became  musical 
director  at  the  Hamburg  Opera,  and  in 
1933  musical  director  of  the  Dresden 
State  Opera.  In  Dresden  he  led  the 
world  premiere  of  Richard  Strauss’s 
Daphne  and  Heinrich  Sutermeister’s 
The  Magic  Isle ,  both  of  which  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him.  After  World  Wax  II, 
Bohm  conducted  extensively  in  Europe 
and  South  America  and  was  a  frequent 
participant  in  the  Salzburg  Festivals. 

In  1954  he  received  a  five-year  contract 
as  musical  director  of  the  Vienna  State 
Opera. 

Boheme,  La  (1)  opera  by  Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  Henri  Murger’s  novel  Scenes 
de  la  vie  de  Boheme .  Premiere,  Teatro 
la  Fenice,  May  6,  1897.  Leoncavallo’s 
opera  has  been  thrown  completely  into 
the  shade  by  the  more  popular  and 
more  significant  opera  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  by  Puccini  (see  below).  Both 
operas  were  written  in  the  same  period. 
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and  each  composer  was  aware  that  tb 
other  was  setting  the  Murger  novel. , 
spirited  contest  developed  as  to  whic 
opera  would  be  performed  firs 
Puccini  won.  Curiously  enough,  Leor 
cavallo’s  opera  was  far  better  receive 
than  Puccini’s  at  their  premieres.  Th 
growing  popularity  of  Puccini’s  open 
however,  spelled  doom  for  Leoncava 
lo’s.  Two  of  Leoncavallo’s  arias  hav 
survived:  “lo  non  ho  che  una  pover 
stanzetta”  and  “Testa  adorata.” 

(2)  Opera  in  four  acts  by  Giacom 
Puccini.  Libretto  by  Giuseppe  Giacos 
and  Luigi  Illica,  based  on  Murger’ 
novel  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Boheme.  Pre 
miere:  Teatro  Regio,  Turin,  Februar 
1,  1896.  American  premiere:  Los  An 
geles,  October  14, 1897. 

Characters:  Rodolfo,  a  poet  (tenor) 
Marcello,  a  painter  (baritone);  Col 
line,  a  philosopher  (bass) ;  Schaunard 
a  musician  (baritone) ;  Mimi,  a  seam 
stress  (soprano);  Benoit,  a  landlon 
(bass) ;  Parpignol,  vendor  of  toyi 
(tenor);  Alcindoro,  a  state  councilo] 
(bass) ;  Musetta,  a  girl  from  the  Latii 
Quarter  (soprano);  customhouse  ser 
geant;  students;  girls;  shopkeepers;  sol 
diers;  waiters;  vendors.  The  setting  is 
Paris,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteen# 
century. 

Act  I.  An  attic.  In  this  chilly  home  oi 
four  Bohemians,  Marcello  is  about  to 
make  a  fire  by  burning  a  chair;  the  poet 
Rodolfo  prefers  using  one  of  his 
unpublished  manuscripts.  Suddenly, 
Schaunard  appears,  his  arms  overflow¬ 
ing  with  food,  drink,  and  fuel  bought 
with  money  just  acquired  from  a  pa¬ 
tron.  The  friends  celebrate;  then  they 
decide  to  continue  their  merrymaking 
in  a  Latin  Quarter  cafe;  only  Rodolfo 
stays  behind.  Mimi,  a  neighbor,  comes 
seeking  a  light  for  her  candle.  Before 
she  leaves  she  is  seized  by  a  coughing 
fit  and  begins  to  faint.  Rodolfo  revives 
her  and  she  is  able  to  leave.  But  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  she  returns  for  her  key,  lost 
in  Rodolfo’s  room.  As  Rodolfo  and 
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Mimi  go  on  their  knees  to  hunt  for  it, 
Rodolfo  touches  Mimi’s  cold  hand.  He 
takes  it  in  his  and  begins  to  tell  her 
about  himself  (“Che  gelida  manina”). 
Mimi  now  reveals  to  him  her  hunger 
for  beauty  of  flowers  and  the  warmth  of 
springtime  (“Mi  chiamano  Mimi”) . 
From  below,  in  the  street,  come  the 
voices  of  Rodolfo’s  friends  urging  him 
to  join  them.  Rodolfo  opens  the  win¬ 
dow  and  moonlight  streams  into  the 
room.  He  turns  to  Mimi  and  rhapso¬ 
dizes  over  her  beauty.  The  two  voices 
join  in  an  ecstatic  outpouring  of  love 
(“O  soave  fanciulla”) ,  after  which  Ro¬ 
dolfo  and  Mimi  go  off  to  join  his 
friends. 

Act  II.  The  Cafe  Momus  in  the  Latin 
Quarter.  On  Christmas  Eve,  Rodolfo 
and  Mimi  stop  off  at  a  milliner’s  shop 
to  buy  her  a  hat.  Then  they  join  their 
friends  at  the  cafe.  Musetta,  one-time 
sweetheart  of  Marcello,  appears  with 
the  wealthy  councilor,  Alcindoro.  Co- 
quettishly  she  reveals  how  men  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  her  (Musetta’s  Waltz: 
“Quando  me’n  vo’  soletta”) .  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  Marcello,  as  he  listens  to  her, 
is  seized  by  his  old  feeling  of  love,  and 
that  Musetta  is  still  responsive  to  him. 
She  sends  Alcindoro  to  a  cobbler’s 
shop,  feigning  that  her  shoe  is  too  tight. 
Then  she  rushes  to  Marcello.  Mixing 
in  a  passing  parade,  the  Bohemians 
escape.  The  returning  Alcindoro  finds 
not  only  that  he  has  been  jilted  but  left 
with  a  large  cafe  bill. 

Act  III.  At  one  of  the  city’s  gates. 
From  the  adjoining  tavern  comes  the 
sound  of  gay  voices.  Mimi  appears, 
coughing  and  shivering.  She  inquires 
from  a  policeman  where  she  can  find 
Marcello,  and  is  informed  that  he  is 
now  employed  as  a  sign  painter  in  the 
inn.  When  she  finds  Marcello,  she  con¬ 
fides  how  difficult  life  has  become  with 
Rodolfo,  since  he  is  insanely  jealous  of 
her.  The  appearance  of  Rodolfo  sends 
Mimi  hiding  behind  a  tree,  where  she 
overhears  his  complaints  about  her. 
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When  Rodolfo  announces  his  intention 
of  giving  her  up  for  good,  she  emerges 
from  hiding.  Seeing  her  revives  the 
poet’s  ardor.  He  tenderly  takes  her  in 
his  arms.  But  Mimi  insists  that  they 
must  separate  for  his  own  good.  The 
lovers  bid  one  another  farewell  (“Ad- 
dio,  dolce  svegliare”),  but  even  now 
they  realize  they  cannot  separate.  In  a 
renewed  wave  of  tenderness  they  de¬ 
part  together. 

Act  IV.  Again  the  attic.  Once  more 
Rodolfo  and  Marcello  have  quarreled 
with  their  sweethearts.  Nostalgically, 
they  recall  how  happy  they  used  to  be 
with  Mimi  and  Musetta.  Marcello  takes 
Musetta’s  ribbons  from  his  pocket  and 
kisses  them.  Rodolfo  lives  over  bygone 
days  with  Mimi  (“Ah,  Mimi,  tu  piu”). 
Their  reveries  are  punctuated  with  food 
and  drink  brought  by  Colline  and 
Schaunard.  The  Bohemians’  spirits 
lift,  and  a  quadrille  and  a  mock  duel 
ensue.  The  revelry  is  at  its  height  when 
Musetta  bursts  in  to  say  that  Mimi,  who 
is  outside,  is  deathly  sick.  She  is 
brought  into  the  attic  and  tenderly 
placed  on  Rodolfo’s  bed.  Once  again 
the  lovers  are  reconciled.  When  Rodol¬ 
fo’s  friends  go  to  buy  medicine  for 
Mimi,  the  lovers  are  alone.  They  re¬ 
peat  their  true  feelings.  When  the 
friends  return,  Mimi  closes  her  eyes 
wearily.  Rodolfo  goes  to  the  window  to 
cover  it  and  obscure  the  light.  But 
Schaunard  notices  that  Mimi  is  not 
asleep — but  dead.  One  glance  at  his 
friends,  another  at  Mimi,  and  Rodolfo 
knows  the  tragic  truth.  He  cries  out 
Mimi’s  name,  rushes  to  her  bed,  and 
sobs  over  her  body. 

La  Boheme  is  Puccini’s  most  down- 
to-earth  opera.  The  central  interest  is  in 
the  everyday  problems,  the  little  joys 
and  sorrows,  of  several  Parisian  artists. 
The  opera  has  no  big  scenes,  the  ac¬ 
tion  never  gets  involved,  there  are  no 
breathtaking  climaxes.  Puccini’s  con¬ 
cern  is  not  so  much  his  story  as  his  char¬ 
acters,  and  it  is  the  characters  who 
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dominate  music  as  well  as  libretto.  Fre¬ 
quently,  the  main  arias  serve  to  throw 
a  light  on  the  characters  who  sing 
them;  throughout  the  opera  these  re¬ 
curring  melodies  are  subtly  changed  to 
produce  new  insights  into  the  charac¬ 
ters’  personalities.  The  naturalism  of 
the  story — combined  with  the  restraint 
and  tenderness  of  Puccini’s  music — 
makes  for  a  poignant  human  drama.  It 
is  undoubtedly  for  this  reason  that  La 
Boheme  has  through  the  years  re¬ 
mained  Puccini’s  best-loved  work.  For 
the  same  reason — since  its  effect  on  an 
audience  is  subtle  rather  than  overpow¬ 
ering — La  Boheme  was  not  at  first  suc¬ 
cessful.  At  its  premiere  in  Turin  the 
audience  was  apathetic,  the  critics  out- 
rightly  hostile.  When  La  Boheme  was 
given  in  Rome,  soon  afterward,  it  was 
still  received  coldly.  To  outward  ap¬ 
pearances  it  seemed  that  Puccini  had 
produced  a  failure.  But  its  third  pres¬ 
entation  the  same  year,  in  Palermo,  was 
a  triumph.  There  was  such  an  ovation 
that  the  entire  death  scene  had  to  be 
repeated.  From  this  performance  on, 
the  opera  passed  from  one  triumph  to 
another  and  to  presentations  on  all  the 
opera  stages  of  the  world. 

Bohemian  Girl,  The,  comic  opera  by 
Michael  William  Balfe.  Libretto  by 
Alfred  Bunn,  based  on  the  ballet  The 
• Gypsy  by  Vernoy  Saint-Georges.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London, 
November  27,  1843.  The  setting  is 
eighteenth  century  Hungary,  where 
Arline,  daughter  of  Count  Arnheim, 
has  been  kidnaped  and  raised  by  gyp¬ 
sies.  As  a  beautiful  young  woman,  she 
is  falsely  accused  of  stealing  a  medal¬ 
lion  and  is  imprisoned  by  the  Count’s 
men.  When  she  appears  before  the 
Count  to  plead  for  clemency,  he  recog¬ 
nizes  her  by  her  scar.  The  opera  is 
noteworthy  for  such  songs  as  “I  dreamt 
I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,”  “The  heart 
bowed  down,”  and  “Then  you’ll  re¬ 
member,”  and  for  its  gypsy  songs  and 
dances. 


Bohnen,  Michael,  bass-baritone.  Born 
Keulen,  Germany,  January  23,  1888. 
He  made  his  debut  at  Diisseldorf  in 
1910  in  the  part  of  Caspar  in  Weber’s 
Der  Freischutz,  a  part  in  which  he  later 
attained  universal  success.  After  ap¬ 
pearances  in  Europe,  he  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  premiere  of  Schilling’s  Mona  Lisa 
on  March  1, 1923.  Bohnen  remained  at 
the  Metropolitan  until  1932,  excelling 
in  baritone  as  well  as  bass  roles.  He 
went  into  temporary  retirement  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  in  Germany,  but 
emerged  for  a  guest  appearance  at  the 
Berlin  State  Opera  during  the  1950- 
1951  season,  appearing  in  the  roles  of 
Scarpia  and  Baron  Ochs. 

Boieldieu,  Francois  Adrien,  composer. 
Bom  Rouen,  France,  December  16, 
1775;  died  Jarcy,  France,  October  8, 
1834.  He  was  one  of  that  triumvirate 
of  early  opera  comique  composers  that 
includes  Auber  and  Adam.  After  study¬ 
ing  with  a  Rouen  organist,  he  wrote  his 
first  opera,  La  fiUe  coupable,  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  Paris.  A  meeting  with  Cheru¬ 
bini  was  a  decisive  event  in  his  life. 
Cherubini  accepted  him  as  a  pupil  and 
in  1798  appointed  him  professor  of  the 
piano  at  the  Conservatory.  In  1798 
Boieldieu  achieved  his  first  success  as  a 
theatrical  composer  with  Zoraime  et 
Zulnare.  Two  years  later  his  Le  Calif e 
de  Bagdad  was  so  well  received  that  it 
ran  for  seven  hundred  performances. 
In  1803  Boieldieu  visited  Russia,  where 
he  was  showered  with  honors.  He  was 
appointed  kapellmeister  by  the  Czar 
and  given  a  contract  to  write  three 
operas  a  year.  He  returned  to  Paris  in 
1811,  having  written  numerous  works 
he  felt  unworthy  of  presenting  in  Paris. 
In  1817  he  succeeded  Mehul  as  profes¬ 
sor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  a  year  later  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Institut  de  France.  His  master- 
work,  and  one  of  the  finest  works  in 
the  opera  comique  repertory,  was  La 
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dame  blanche ,  introduced  in  1825.  It 
was  a  sensational  success  and  earned 
its  composer  a  government  pension. 
After  this,  Boieldieu  produced  a  failure 
or  two  and  wrote  no  more.  The  fall  of 
the  monarchy  in  1830  deprived  him  of 
his  pension;  soon  after,  poor  health 
compelled  him  to  give  up  his  Conserva¬ 
tory  post.  The  new  government  finally 
came  to  his  help  with  an  annual  grant. 
Boieldieu’s  principal  operas:  La  fiUe 
coupable  (1793);  Zordime  et  Zulnare 
(1798);  Le  Calife  de  Bagdad  (1800); 
Ma  tante  Aurore  (1803);  Calypso 
(Telemaque)  (1806);  Jean  de  Paris 
(1812);  Le  petit  chaperon  rouge  (1818); 
La  dame  blanche  ( 1825) . 

Boisfleury,  Marquis  de,  brother  (bass) 
of  the  Marchionesse  de  Serval  in  Doni¬ 
zetti  s  Linda  di  Chamounix. 

Boi’to,  Amrigo,  librettist  and  composer. 
Born  Padua,  Italy,  February  24,  1842; 
died  Milan,  June  10, 1918.  He  achieved 
importance  as  the  composer  of  Mefis - 
tofele  and  as  the  librettist  of  Ponchielli’s 
La  Gioconda  and  Verdi’s  Otello  and 
Falstaff. 

Entering  the  Milan  Conservatory  in 
fis  fourteenth  year,  Boito  remained 
there  six  years.  In  1861  he  collaborated 
vith  Franco  Faccio  in  writing  a  can- 
ata  which  won  for  both  composers  a 
wo-year  traveling  scholarship.  Back  in 
taly  after  a  fruitful  stay  in  Paris,  Boito 
ed  a  movement  to  reform  Italian  music 
>y  encouraging  composers  to  write 
ymphonic  music;  to  clarify  and  propa- 
andize  his  ideas,  Boito  wrote  many 
rilliant  theoretical  essays. 

While  trying  to  get  others  to  write 
ymphonic  music,  he  himself  preferred 
working  in  opera.  He  began  his  master- 
r°rk,  Mefistofele,  in  1866.  The  out- 
reak  of  war  between  Austria  and  Ger¬ 
many  delayed  its  composition,  Bo’ito 
•ining  the  Garibaldian  volunteers  and 
ieing  active  service.  He  completed  his 
?era  early  in  1868  and  on  March  5  it 
as  introduced  at  La  Scala,  the  com¬ 
ber  conducting.  The  conflicting  opin- 
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ions  on  the  opera,  and  the  violent  dem¬ 
onstrations  during  its  three  perform¬ 
ances,  made  it  seem  that  Boi’to  had 
written  a  failure.  Seven  years  later, 
after  revisions  by  the  composer,  it  was 
produced  in  Bologna,  and  this  time  it 
found  favor.  Ever  since,  it  has  remained 
a  favorite  opera  in  Italy.  In  1916  Boi’to 
finished  his  second  opera,  Nerone, 
after  many  years  of  meticulous  work.  It 
was  not  performed  during  his  lifetime. 
After  its  presentation  at  La  Scala  in 
1924  it  was  thought  to  be  a  less  fine 
work  than  Mefistofele. 

Boi'to’s  first  important  effort  at  writ¬ 
ing  librettos  was  in  1865  when  he  pro¬ 
vided  his  friend  Faccio  with  the  book 
for  Amleto;  eleven  years  later  he  did  a 
similar  service  for  Ponchielli  with  La 
Gioconda.  His  major  achievements  in 
this  direction  came  in  1886  and  1893 
with  his  librettos  for  Verdi’s  last  two 
operas,  Otello  and  Falstaff.  Boito ’s  texts 
for  these  works  are  considered  two  of 
the  finest  librettos  in  all  Italian  opera. 
Bolero,  originally  a  vigorous  Spanish 
dance  in  triple  time,  later  a  dancelike 
song  for  solo  voice.  Boleros  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  number  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  operas.  Examples  occur  in  Mehul’s 
Les  deux  aveugles,  Auber’s  La  muette 
de  Portici;  and  Verdi’s  The  Sicilian 
Vespers  (Elena’s  aria  “Merce,  dilette 
amiche”) . 

Bond,  Alessandro,  tenor.  Born  Cesena, 
Italy,  February  10, 1870;  died  Vitterba’ 
August  8,  1940.  He  was  a  master  of 
bel  canto  and  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  tenors  of  his  generation.  After 
five  years  of  study  at  the  Rossini 
Conservatory  in  Pesaro  with  Carlo 
Pedrotti  and  Felice  Coen  he  made  his 
debut  at  the  Teatro  Regio  in  Parma  in 
1896  in  Falstaff.  He  was  an  immediate 
success;  before  the  end  of  his  first  sea¬ 
son  he  was  engaged  by  La  Scala,  where 
he  made  his  debut  in  1  Puritani.  Ap- 
pearances  throughout  Europe  followed. 

On  December  3,  1906,  he  made  his 
American  debut  with  the  Hammerstein 
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company  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  in  1  Puritani.  He  stayed  with 
this  company  two  seasons,  a  competi¬ 
tive  attraction  to  Enrico  Caruso,  then 
scoring  immense  successes  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera.  In  1908  Bonci  joined 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  in  1914 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Opera.  Meanwhile,  in  1910-1911,  he 
made  an  extensive  transcontinental 
tour  in  song  recitals.  During  World 
War  I  he  served  in  the  Italian  army. 
After  the  war  he  toured  America  for 
three  seasons,  appearing  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
during  the  1920-1921  season.  In  1922- 
1923  he  was  the  principal  tenor  of  the 
Teatro  Costanzi  in  Rome.  A  year  later 
he  taught  master  classes  in  singing  in 
the  United  States.  After  1925  he  went 
into  partial  retirement  and  devoted 
himself  primarily  to  teaching  in  Milan. 
Though  his  voice  lacked  volume,  it  had 
exceptional  beauty  of  texture  and 
lyrical  sweetness.  He  was  a  master  of 
phrasing  and  expression. 

Boniface,  monastery  cook  (baritone) 
in  Massenet’s  Le  jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame. 

Bononcini  (or  Buononcini),  Giovanni 

Battista,  composer.  Bom  Modena, 
Italy,  July  18,  1670;  died  Vienna,  July 
9,  1747.  He  is  principally  remembered 
for  his  association  and  rivalry  with 
Handel  in  London.  It  was  this  rivalry 
that  contributed  to  our  language  the 
phrase  “tweedledum  and  tweedledee.” 

It  is  first  found  in  a  satirical  poem  by 
John  Byrom: 

Some  say,  compar'd  to  Bononcini, 

That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninnny; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 

Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
9 Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

Bononcini  came  from  a  long  line  of 
professional  musicians.  He  studied  first 
with  his  father  and  afterward  in  Bo¬ 
logna,  where  he  published  a  volume  of 
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masses.  In  1690  he  was  appointed 
maestro  di  cappella  at  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Monte.  Four  years 
later  he  was  in  Rome,  where  his  first 
two  operas  were  produced.  After  some 
years  of  success  in  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
he  went  to  London  in  1716  to  be  joint 
director  (with  Handel)  of  the  newly 
organized  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
with  which  he  was  associated-  for  over 
half  a  dozen  years.  He  also,  wrote  many 
operas  for  the  English  stage.  London 
was  for  a  long  time  divided  between 
two  factions:  those  favoring  Bononcini 
(this  group  was  headed  by  the  powerful 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  paid  Bo¬ 
noncini  an  annual  stipend  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds) ;  and  those  on  Handel’s 
side.  In  1731  Bononcini  became  dis¬ 
credited  when  a  madrigal,  submitted  by 
him  to  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music, 
was  said  to  be  by  another  composer. 
A  year  later  he  left  England  in  disgrace. 
After  living  for  a  time  in  France  he 
spent  several  years  as  court  composer 
in  Venice,  and  died  in  Vienna.  He 
wrote  about  seventy-five  operas,  the 
most  successful  being:  Endimione 
(1706) ;  Turno  Aricino  (1707) ;  Mario 
fuggitivo  (1708);  Abdolonimo  (1709); 
Astarto  (1714);  Giro  (1722);  Crispo 
(1722);  Griselda  (1722);  Erminia 
(1723);  Calpurnia  (1724);  Astianatte 
(1727);  Alessandro  in  Sidone  (1737). 
Bonze,  The  (or  Bonzo),  Cio-Cio-San’s 
uncle  (bass)  in  Puccini’s  Madama 
Butterfly . 

Bori,  Lucrezia  (born  borja)  ,  soprano. 
Born  Valencia,  Spain,  December  24, 
1888.  Until  her  eighteenth  year  she  was 
educated  in  a  convent.  After  deciding 
to  become  a  singer,  she  went  to  Milan 
for  coaching.  She  made  her  debut  at 
the  Teatro  Costanzi  on  October  31, 
1908,  as  Micaela.  After  auditioning  for 
Gatti-Casazza  and  Toscanini  she  was 
engaged  by  La  Scala,  where  she  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  1910  in  71 
matrimonio  segreto.  Her  first  American 
appearance  took  place  on  the  opening 
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night  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera’s 
1912-1913  season.  The  opera  was 
Manon  Lescaut;  she  was  acclaimed.  In 
1915  a  growth  in  her  throat  necessi¬ 
tated  a  delicate  operation.  It  seemed 
that  her  career  might  be  over,  but  she 
refused  to  lose  faith,  and  kept  on  work¬ 
ing  assiduously.  She  returned  to  the 
opera  stage  in  Monte  Carlo  in  1918 
and  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1921.  She  remained  at  the 
Metropolitan  for  the  next  fourteen 
years,  starred  in  French  and  Italian 
operas.  Among  the  important  pre¬ 
mieres  and  revivals  in  which  she  ap¬ 
peared  were:  L’amore  dei  tre  re, 
L’amore  medico,  L’oracolo,  Pelleas  et 
Melisande,  Peter  Ibbetson,  and  La  ron - 
dine.  In  1925  she  became  one  of  the 
first  important  opera  artists  to  sing  on 
the  radio;  she  was  heard  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  hookup  with  John  McCormack. 
In  1933,  when  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
faced  an  economic  crisis,  she  became 
chairman  of  a  committee  “to  save  the 
Metropolitan.”  She  helped  raise  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money,  and  in 
1934  once  again  served  as  chairman  to 
raise  funds. 

Her  final  opera  performance  at  the 
Metropolitan  took  place  on  March  21, 
1936,  in  La  rondine.  A  week  later  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  gave  a  gala  concert 
in  her  honor,  in  which  she  sang  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  her  favorite  operas,  and 
was  given  a  twenty-minute  ovation. 
After  her  retirement,  Bori  sang  occa¬ 
sionally  over  the  radio,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association. 
Boris  Godunov,  opera  in  three  acts 
(also  given  in  four  acts  with  a  different 
distribution  of  scenes)  by  Modest  Mus¬ 
sorgsky.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  the  drama  of  the  same  name 
by  Alexander.  Pushkin.  Premiere: 
Maryinsky  Theater,  St.  Petersburg, 
February  8,  1874.  American  premiere : 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  March 
19,  1913. 
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Characters:  Boris  Godunov  (bass); 
Xenia,  his  daughter  (soprano) ;  Feodor, 
his  son  (mezzo-soprano);  Marina,  a 
Polish  landowner’s  daughter  (mezzo- 
soprano);  Prince  Shuisky,  Boris’  ad¬ 
visor  (tenor);  Gregory,  a  novice,  later 
Dmitri  the  Pretender  (tenor);  Varlaam, 
a  monk  (bass);  Missail,  a  monk  (tenor); 
Pimen,  a  monk  (bass);  Stchelkalov, 
secretary  of  the  Duma  (baritone) ; 
Jesuits;  monks;  boyars;  an  innkeeper’s 
wife;  a  police  official;  a  nurse;  an  idiot 
The  settings  are  Russia  and  Poland;  the 
years  1598  to  1605. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  Moscow — a  square 
before  the  Novodievich  Monastery.  A 
crowd  is  kneeling  in  prayer  that  Boris 
Godunov  accept  the  Russian  crown 
(“Why  hast  thou  abandoned  us?”) 
Stchelkalov  comes  out  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  to  inform  the  people  that  Boris  has 
not  yet  accepted.  He  urges  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  prayers.  From  the  distance 
is  heard  the  chant  of  pilgrims  approach¬ 
ing  to  join  the  people  in  prayer. 

Scene  2.  A  cell  in  the  Monastery  of 
the  Miracles.  Pimen  is  chronicling  the 
recent  events  in  Russia  (Pimen’s  Nar¬ 
rative:  “Still  one  page  more”).  He  in¬ 
forms  the  novice  Gregory  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Czarevich  Dmitri  by  Boris’  men. 
When  Pimen  further  informs  Gregory 
that  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne  was 
his  age,  Gregory  is  fired  with  the  am¬ 
bition  to  appear  as  Dmitri  and  avenge 
his  murder. 

Scene  3.  The  square  between  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  and  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Archangels.  A  rejoic¬ 
ing  crowd  fills  the  square — Boris  God¬ 
unov  is  to  be  crowned  (“Coronation 
Scene”) .  The  pealing  of  cathedral  bells 
heralds  the  approach  of  a  procession  of 
boyars.  Boris  appears  with  his  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  promises  the  people  that  he 
will  work  for  their  good  and  for  that  of 
Russia.  Calling  for  the  help  of  God,  he 
entreats  the  people  to  join  him  in 
prayer. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  An  inn  on  the  Lithu- 
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anian  border.  Gregory  and  the  monks 
Varlaam  and  Missail  have  come  here 
in  their  flight  from  the  monastery. 
Gregory  is  disguised  as  a  peasant,  since 
he  is  wanted  by  the  police  for  spreading 
the  false  rumor  that  Dmitri  is  alive. 
After  a  few  drinks,  Varlaam  sings  an 
earthy  song  (“In  the  town  of  Kazaan”), 
then  falls  into  a  drunken  sleep.  Soldiers 
appear  searching  for  Gregory.  Skil¬ 
fully,  Gregory  directs  their  suspicions 
to  the  drunken  Varlaam;  while  they 
are  arresting  him,  Gregory  escapes. 

Scene  2.  The  apartment  of  Czar 
Boris  in  the  Kremlin.  Boris’  children, 
Xenia  and  Feodor,  are  with  their  nurse. 
She  sings  them  an  amusing  little  ditty 
(“Song  of  the  gnat”).  Boris  appears, 
praises  his  son  for  the  way  he  has  been 
learning  his  lessons,  and  reminds  him 
that  some  day  he  will  rule  Russia.  He 
soliloquizes  on  the  torment  of  his  rule, 
surrounded  as  he  is  by  conspirators, 
and  blamed  by  the  people  for  all  the 
evils  in  the  land  (ST  have  attained  the 
highest  power”).  Boris’  anguish  is  in¬ 
tensified  when  Prince  Shuisky  arrives 
with  tidings  of  the  false  Dmitri,  and 
how  the  people  are  rallying  under  him. 
Boris  is  now  obsessed  with  the  belief 
that  the  dead  can  arise  from  their 
graves,  and  that  the  false  Dmitri  is 
really  the  true  one.  After  Shuisky  de¬ 
parts,  panic  seizes  Boris.  He  sees  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  Dmitri.  Falling 
on  his  knees,  he  prays  to  God  for  mercy 
(“Ah,  I  am  suffocating”) . 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  The  garden  of  a 
Polish  palace.  Gregory  has  come  for  a 
rendezvous  with  Marina,  whom  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  his  queen.  Marina  and 
her  guests  emerge  into  the  garden  where 
a  brilliant  polonaise  is  danced.  After 
the  guests  go  back  into  the  palace, 
Marina  meets  Gregory,  and  an  ardent 
love  scene  follows  (“Oh!  Czarevitch”) . 

Scene  2.  The  forest  of  Kromy.  Peas¬ 
ants  are  dragging  a  captured  boyar. 
They  mock  him  and  mock  his  Czar.  A 
simpleton  appears  singing  a  ditty.  From 
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a  distance  the  voices  of  Varlaam  and 
Missail  are  heard  denouncing  Boris. 
Two  Jesuits  sing  the  praises  of  the  new 
Czar,  Dmitri.  The  people  attack  them, 
for  they  do  not  want  the  help  of  the 
clergy.  The  emotional  climate  gets 
stormy.  With  a  blare  of  trumpets,  Greg¬ 
ory  appears,  accompanied  by  his  sol¬ 
diers.  The  people  acclaim  him  as  Dmi¬ 
tri  and  follow  him  as  he  starts  for  Mos¬ 
cow.  Only  the  simpleton  remains  to 
sing  mournfully  of  the  coming  doom 
of  Russia. 

Scene  3.  The  Kremlin.  Stchelkalov 
reads  a  message  from  Boris  to  the 
Duma  (state  council)  informing  it  that 
a  traitor  is  leading  a  revolt  against  the 
Czar.  Shuisky  expresses  concern  over 
the  mental  state  of  Boris,  and  the  boy¬ 
ars  are  shocked.  They  are  further  hor¬ 
rified  when  Boris  appears.  He  is  out  of 
his  mind  and  seems  to  be  fleeing  from 
someone.  He  soon  takes  hold  of  him¬ 
self,  however,  ascends  his  throne,  and 
gives  an  audience  to  Pimen.  The  old 
monk  relates  a  strange  story  about  a 
blind  shepherd  sent  by  the  voice  of 
Dmitri  to  his  tomb  in  Uglich  Cathedral 
where,  by  prayer,  the  shepherd  recov¬ 
ered  his  vision.  The  story  overwhelms 
Boris.  He  cries  out  for  help.  Then  he 
summons  Feodor.  Taking  his  son  in  his 
arms,  the  Czar  bids  him  farewell 
(“Farewell  my  son,  I  am  dying”).  He 
counsels  the  boy  against  traitors  and 
blesses  him  as  the  new  Czar.  Bells  begin 
tolling  and  the  sounds  of  people  in 
prayer  are  heard.  Boyars  and  monks  fill 
the  room.  Boris  designates  his  son  as 
his  successor,  prays  to  God  for  mercy, 
collapses,  and  dies. 

If  any  single  work  can  be  said  to 
realize  the  artistic  goals  of  the  Russian 
national  school,  it  is  Boris  Godunov . 
The  “Five”  (Balakirev,  Borodin,  Cui, 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  Mussorgsky) 
aspired  to  produce  a  great  musical  art 
by  deriving  inspiration  and  subject 
matter  from  Russian  culture  and  his¬ 
tory;  at  the  same  time  they  aimed  for  a 
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musical  art  derived  from  Russian  folk 
songs  and  dances.  Boris  Godunov  ful¬ 
filled  these  specifications  completely. 

It  is  a  mighty  drama  of  the  Russian 
people  taken  from  Russian  history.  It  is 
a  drama  about  the  inner  torment  and 
anguish  of  a  Czar;  it  also  is  a  drama 
about  the  shifting  forces  of  the  Russian 
people.  Mussorgsky  produced  a  score 
in  which  the  Russian  soul  speaks  out 
with  force  and  conviction.  For  his  lyri¬ 
cism,  Mussorgsky  went  to  Russian  folk 
songs  and  liturgical  music,  adapting 
their  individual  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
traits  for  his  own  purposes.  He  also 
devised  a  melody  that  followed  the  in¬ 
flections  of  the  Russian  language.  To 
his  harmonic  and  rhythmic  language, 
and  to  his  orchestral  colors,  he  brought 
a  strength  well  suited  to  the  personal 
drama  of  Boris  and  the  even  greater 
drama  of  the  Russian  people. 

There  exist  several  different  versions 
of  this  opera.  The  first  is  Mussorgsky’s 
original  concept.  When  Boris  Godunov 
received  its  premiere,  however,  changes 
were  made  to  please  the  opera-house 
directors;  a  few  pleasing  arias  and  some 
love  interest  were  interpolated,  and 
the  order  of  some  of  the  scenes  was 
shifted.  When  the  opera  was  revived  in 
1904,  still  a  third  version  appeared,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  re¬ 
fined  away  much  of  Mussorgsky’s  char¬ 
acteristic  harmonic  and  orchestral 
styles.  It  was  in  this  version  that  Boris 
Godunov  (with  its  greatest  interpreter, 
Feodor  Chaliapin,  in  the  title  role) 
achieved  its  first  major  success.  In  1908 
Rimsky-Korsakov  decided  to  revise  his 
version  to  conform  a  bit  more  to  Mus¬ 
sorgsky’s  original  intentions.  It  is  this 
fourth  version  that  is  now  most  often 
performed  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
attempts  to  revive  the  opera  as  Mus¬ 
sorgsky  originally  wrote  it,  since  it  is 
generally  felt  that  much  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  force  and  cogency  of  the  opera  are 
lost  in  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  cultured 
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adaptation.  On  February  26,  1928, 
Mussorgsky’s  first  version  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  A  year  and  a  half  later  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra  gave  the  American  premiere  of 
the  original  Boris  in  a  concert  version. 
Later  adapters — Dmitri  Shostakovich 
and  Karol  Rathaus  to  name  two — have 
tried  to  make  a  suitable  compromise 
between  Mussorgsky’s  original  and  the 
Rimsky-Korsakov  edition. 

Borodin,  Alexander,  composer.  Bom 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  November  11, 
1833;  died  St.  Petersburg,  February  27, 
1887.  A  member  of  the  Russian  na¬ 
tionalist  school,  Borodin  wrote  an 
opera,  Prince  Igor ,  that  realized  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  Russian  nation¬ 
alism.  All  his  life  Borodin  divided  his 
energies  and  interests  between  medi¬ 
cine  and  music.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
St.  Petersburg,  becoming  there  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  pathology  and  thera¬ 
peutics  in  1856,  receiving  his  degree  in 
medicine  in  1858.  After  1859,  and  up 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  did  significant 
research  in  chemistry,  and  for  many 
years  was  professor  at  the  Academy. 
Music,  his  passion  since  childhood,  he 
followed  seriously  for  the  first  time  in 
1862,  when  he  met  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Balakirev.  Balakirev  inflamed  Bo¬ 
rodin  with  his  own  national  ideals,  so 
much  so  that  Borodin  eagerly  joined 
him — and  Mussorgsky,  Cui,  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov — in  spreading  the 
cult  of  Russian  national  music.  He 
completed  his  first  symphony,  some 
songs,  and  a  farcical  opera  The  Boga - 
tyrs  in  1867.  Later  works — notably  the 
Second  Symphony,  the  Second  String 
Quartet,  the  tone  poem  In  the  Steppes 
of  Central  Asia,  and  the  monumental 
opera  that  absorbed  him  on  and  off  for 
twenty  years,  Prince  Igor— made  him 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  na¬ 
tionalists. 

Borodin’s  health  was  seriously  af- 
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fected  in  1884  by  an  illness  believed  to 
be  cholera.  Afterward  he  was  fre- 
quently  in  poor  health,  and  a  victim  of 
mental  depressions.  He  died  from  a 
ruptured  aneurism  while  enjoying  a 
party  with  musical  friends.  He  did  not 
live  to  finish  Prince  Igor ;  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Glazunov.  Besides  the  earlier 
opera,  The  Bogatyrs ,  Borodin  also 
wrote  a  portion  of  Mlada,  a  composite 
opera  (never  finished)  whose  other 
composers  were  Cui,  Moussorgsky, 
and  Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Borov,  a  doctor  (baritone)  in  Gior¬ 
dano’s  Fedora. 

Borromeo,  Carlo,  a  Cardinal  (baritone) 
in  Pfitzner’s  Palestrina . 

Borsa,  a  courtier  (tenor)  in  Verdi’s 
Rigoletto. 

Bostana,  Margiana’s  attendant  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Cornelius’  The  Barber  of 
Bagdad . 

Boston  Opera  House,  a  theater  built  in 
1909  as  the  home  for  the  then  newly 
organized  Boston  Opera  Company,  di¬ 
rected  by  Henry  Russell.  It  opened  with 
a  splendid  performance  of  La  Gio - 
conda,  with  Lillian  Nordica  and  Louise 
Homer  in  the  cast.  The  opera  company 
flourished  for  some  years.  In  19 12  Felix 
Weingartner  was  engaged  to  direct 
some  of  the  Wagner  dramas,  and  it  was 
here  that  Weingartner  made  his  Amer¬ 
ican  debut,  conducting  Tristan  und 
Isolde.  The  company  presented  the 
American  premiere  of  Raoul  Laparra’s 
La  Habanera  in  1910,  and  the  Boston 
premiere  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  In 
1914,  the  year  the  company  expired 
from  lack  of  support,  it  visited  Paris  for 
a  two-month  season  at  the  Theatre  des 
Champs  Elysees.  Subsequently,  an 
effort  was  made  to  create  another  resi¬ 
dent  company  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  This  time  it  was  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Max  Rabinoff.  The  venture 
was  short-lived.  Since  then  the  theater 
has  been  the  home  for  visiting  opera 
companies. 
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Boughton,  Rutland*  composer.  Horn 
Aylesbury,  England.  January  23,  187& 
Before  World  War  I,  Boughton  nursed 
the  ambition  to  create  an  English 
equivalent  of  Bayreuth  where  Wagner** 
like  music  dramas  glorifying  English 
traditions  would  be  performed.  To 
realize  this  mission,  Boughton  settled 
in  Glastonbury,  where,  in  a  small  hall 
and  with  semiprofessional  casts,  he  per* 
formed  his  own  musico  dramatic 
works  based  on  the  Arthurian  legends* 
One  of  these  works  is  his  tin, -a  opera. 
The  Immortal  Hour,  The  Glastonbury 
performances  were  interrupted  b\  \\K 
outbreak  of  World  War  l,  hut  :  ruined 
afterward.  In  August,  1020,  t.Vu*  uuA 
place  performances  of  Boughton \  t  he 
Birth  of  Arthur  and  The  Round  Table, 
the  first  two  parts  of  a  projected  cycle 
of  Arthurian  legends.  Boughton  now 
sought  to  build  a  special  theater  with 
up-to-date  equipment  But  the  needed 
financial  support  was  not  furthcoming 
and  the  entire  project  collapsed 
Boughton’s  operas:  The  immortal 
Hour  (1913);  The  Round  Table  UOIh); 
Agincourt  (1918);  Alkexiis  ( 1022); 
The  Queen  of  Cornwall  f  l40.4);  The 
Ever  Young  (1928);  The  Mv  Mali 
(1934). 

Bouillon,  Prlocom  d#t  Adriana's  rival 
(mezzo-soprano)  for  Maurice  m 
Adriana  Leeouvreur, 

Boulevard  Solitude,  opera  bv  Ham 

Werner  Henze.  Libretto  by  <  km  Wed 
based  on  Abbe  PrdvmtS  story  JWiw- 
toire  du  chevalier  dex  (trieux  et  de 
Manon  Lescaut,  Premiere;  Hanover, 
February  17,  1952,  Tim  i%  a  new 
adaptation  of  the  celebrated  Marion 
Lescaut  story  previously  used  by  Mas* 
senet  and  Puccini.  In  this  version,  Pro¬ 
vost’s  original  treatment  h  adhered  to 
by  making  Des  Orient  ami  not  Ma¬ 
non,  the  principal  character,  and  trae* 
ing  his  disintegration  m  a  result  of  hi* 
relations  with  her.  The  time  of  the 
opera  has  been  moved  tip  m  195th  See 
also  manon;  manon  u-M'At  t. 
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bourgeois  gentilhomme,  Le,  see  mo- 
LIERE. 

Bradford,  Puritan  clergyman  (bari¬ 
tone),  “Wrestling  Bradford,”  in  Han¬ 
son’s  Merry  Mount. 

Brander,  Faust’s  friend  (bass)  in  Ber¬ 
lioz’  The  Damnation  of  Faust. 
Brangaue,  Isolde’s  attendant  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Wagner’s  Tristan  und 
Isolde. 

Brangane’s  Warning,  see  habet  acht. 
Braslau,  Sophie,  contralto.  Born  New 
York  City,  August  16,  1892;  died  there 
December  22,  1935.  Her  music  study 
took  place  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  where  she  specialized  in  the  piano. 
After  her  voice  was  discovered,  she 
studied  singing  with  Herbert  Wither¬ 
spoon,  Marcella  Sembrich,  and  Mario 
Marafioti.  Her  opera  debut  took  place 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1914,  as  the  offstage  Voice  in 
P arsifal.  She  did  not  assume  major  roles 
for  several  years;  the  first  time  she  did 
so  was  on  March  23,  1918,  when  she 
created  the  title  role  in  Cadman’s 
Shanewis.  For  the  next  two  years  she 
continued  to  appear  in  important  con¬ 
tralto  roles.  She  created  for  America 
the  parts  of  Amelfa  in  Le  coq  d’ or  and 
Hua-Quee  in  L’oracolo.  Her  last  opera 
appearance  took  place  in  1920,  at  the 
Metropolitan,  after  which  she  devoted 
herself  to  concert  appearances. 

Braut  von  Messina,  Die,  see  schiller, 
FRIEDRICH. 

Bravour  Aria,  German  term  for  an  aria 
with  bravura  passages. 

Bravura,  an  Italian  term  (literally: 
“bravery”)  applied  to  a  song  or  pas¬ 
sage  requiring  brilliance  and  technical 
adroitness  on  the  part  of  the  singer. 
Brecht,  Bertolt,  poet  and  dramatist. 
Born  Augsburg,  Germany,  February 
10,  1898.  Brecht  provided  Kurt  Weill 
with  the  book  for  their  modern  adapta¬ 
tion  of  The  Beggar's  Opera:  The  Three¬ 
penny  Opera.  Other  Weill  operas  with 
librettos  by  Brecht  are  Der  Jasager  and 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Mahagonny . 
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Brecht’s  one-act  play  The  Trial  of  Lu - 
cullus  provided  the  texts  for  operas  by 
Paul  Dessau  and  Roger  Sessions. 
The  Informer  was  made  into  an  opera 
of  the  same  name  by  Daniel  Sables. 
Brecht  was  one  of  the  founders  of  an 
esthetic  cult  popular  in  Germany  in 
the  1920’s — that  of  Gebrauchsmusik 
(which  see) . 

Breisach,  Paul,  conductor.  Bom  Vienna, 
June  3,  1896;  died  New  York  City, 
December  26,  1952.  He  attended  the 
Vienna  State  Academy,  after  which  he 
served  as  Richard  Strauss’s  assistant  at 
the  Vienna  State  Opera.  In  1921  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Mannheim 
National  Theater,  and  in  1924  of  the 
Deutsches  Opernhaus  in  Berlin.  He 
made  his  American  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  on  December  12,  1941, 
conducting  A'ida.  He  stayed  at  the 
Metropolitan  through  the  1945-1946 
season,  when  he  became  principal  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
Breitkopf  und  Hartei,  one  of  the  world’s 
great  music-publishing  institutions.  It 
was  founded  in  Leipzig  as  a  general 
printing  establishment  by  Bernhardt 
Christoph  Breitkopf  in  1719.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Johann  Gottfried  Breitkopf  devised  the 
use  of  movable  musical  type.  The  first 
significant  musical  achievement  of  the 
firm  was  the  publication  of  an  opera 
score  in  1756.  After  Gottfried  Cristoph 
Hartei  took  over  the  firm  from  Breit¬ 
kopf  s  grandson,  it  became  the  leading 
music-publishing  organization  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  published  many  works  of  Mo¬ 
zart  and  Haydn  and,  subsequently, 
monumental  complete  editions  of  most 
of  the  great  German  composers. 

Breval,  Lucienne  (bom  berthe  schil- 
ling),  soprano.  Born  Berlin,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1869;  died  Paris,  August  15, 
1935.  For  almost  thirty  years  she  was 
the  leading  soprano  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
specializing  in  Wagnerian  roles.  Her 
studies  took  place  at  the  Conserva¬ 
tories  of  Geneva  and  Paris.  Her  debut 
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took  place  at  the  Paris  Opera,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  20, 1892,  when  she  was  acclaimed 
as  Selika.  During  the  three  decades  she 
remained  with  that  company  she  cre¬ 
ated  the  principal  soprano  roles  in 
many  French  operas,  including  Ariane 
et  Barbe-Bleue ,  Le  Cid,  Griselidis, 
Penelope ,  md  Salammbo.  In  1899  she 
made  guest  appearances  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  She  made  her  American  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  January  16, 
1901,  as  Chimene  in  Le  Cid .  She  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Metropolitan  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1901—1902. 

Bridal  Chorus,  see  treulich  gefuhrt. 
Bridal  Procession,  procession  in  Act  III 
of  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  Le  coq  d’or. 

Bride  of  Abydos,  The,  see  byron, 

GEORGE  NOEL  GORDON,  LORD. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  The,  see  scott, 

SIR  WALTER. 

Brindisi,  a  drinking  or  toasting  song. 
Operatic  examples  include:  “II  segreto 
per  essere  felice”  in  Lucrezia  Borgia; 
“Viva  il  vino”  in  Cavalleria  rusticana; 

“O  vin  dissipe  la  tristesse”  in  Hamlet; 
“Inaffia  Fugola”  in  Otello;  and  “Libi- 
amo,  libiamo,”  in  La  traviata . 

British  National  Opera  Company,  an 
important  English  opera  company 
founded  in  1922  under  the  artistic  di¬ 
rection  of  Percy  Pitt,  and  including 
many  of  the  leading  singers  and  instru¬ 
mentalists  who  had  previously  been 
associated  with  Sir  Thomas  Beecham. 

Its  first  performance  {Aida)  took  place 
in  Bradford  in  1923.  Later  the  same 
year  the  company  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden.  Subsequently,  it  toured  Eng¬ 
land  extensively,  sometimes  with  am¬ 
bitious  performances.  The  company 
was  responsible  for  the  premieres  of 
several  English  operas,  including 
Boughton’s  Alkestis,  Holst’s  The  Per¬ 
fect  Fools  andVaughan  Williams’  Hugh 
the  Drover.  Frederick  Austin  succeeded 
Pitt  as  artistic  director  in  1924,  and 
remained  in  the  post  until  the  company 
was  dissolved  five  years  later. 

Britten,  Benjamin,  composer.  Bom 
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Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  November 
22,  1913.  He  demonstrated  extraor¬ 
dinary  creative  talent  in  childhood, 
writing  his  first  string  quartet  when  he 
was  nine.  At  sixteen  he  had  written  half 
a  dozen  quartets,  ten  piano  sonatas, 
and  a  symphony.  His  music  teachers 
included  Frank  Bridge,  John  Ireland, 
and  Arthur  Benjamin;  between  1930 
and  1933  he  attended  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music.  His  first  major  success 
came  in  1938  with  the  orchestral  Vari¬ 
ations  on  a  Theme  of  Frank  Bridge , 
introduced  at  a  festival  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Society  for  Contemporary  Music. 
An  avowed  pacifist,  Britten  came  to  the  * 
United  States  in  1939  and  remained  in 
this  country  during  the  early  years  of 
World  War  II.  He  completed  several 
important  orchestral  works  in  this 
country,  and  with  them  his  first  opera, 
Paul  Bunyan .  Given  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1941,  the  work  was  severely 
criticized.  While  in  America,  Britten 
received  a  commission  from  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Foundation  to  write  a  second 
opera.  He  returned  to  England  in  1942. 
Exempt  from  military  duty  because  of 
his  convictions,  he  helped  in  the  war 
effort  by  giving  concerts  in  hospitals 
and  shelters.  His  commissioned  opera, 
Peter  Grimes ,  was  so  successful  when 
introduced  in  London  on  June  7, 1945, 
that  it  established  Britten  as  one  of  the 
major  opera  composers  of  our  time.  He 
now  went  on  to  write  The  Rape  of 
Lucretia,  Albert  Herring ,  Billy  Budd, 
Gloriana  (written  on  a  commission 
from  the  British  government  for  the 
Coronation  ceremonies  in  June,  1953 
— the  first  time  an  opera  was  ordered 
for  such  an  event) ,  and  The  Turn  of 
the  Screw .  What  distinguishes  Britten’s 
operas  are  his  natural  gift  for  theatrical 
effect,  his  ability  in  finding  the  proper 
musical  equivalent  for  every  demand 
of  the  stage,  and  his  projection  of  at¬ 
mosphere.  His  gamut  is  a  wide  one:  he 
can  be  passionate  and  intense,  as  in 
Peter  Grimes  and  Billy  Budd;  satirical 
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and  witty,  as  in  Albert  Herring;  spa¬ 
cious  and  grand,  as  in  Gloriana.  He  can 
write  equally  well  for  large  forces,  in  a 
complex  style,  and  for  the  simple  means 
of  his  children’s  work,  Lets  Make  an 
Opera . 

Brod,  Max,  author.  Bom  Prague,  May 
27,  1884.  Primarily  a  literary  man, 
Brod  has  interested  himself  in  contem¬ 
porary  opera.  He  translated  many  of 
J anacek’s  operas  into  English  and  wrote 
this  composer’s  biography.  He  was  also 
the  man  who  discovered  Weinberger’s 
Schwanda  and  helped  get  it  performed. 
Celebrated  as  the  literary  executor  of 
Franz  Kafka,  Brod  preserved  and 
brought  to  publication  Kafka’s  novel 
The  Trial ,  later  the  source  of  an  opera 
by  Gottfried  von  Einem. 

Brogny,  Cardinal,  head  of  the  Council 
of  Constance  (bass)  in  Halevy’s  La 
Juive . 

Brothers  Karamazov,  The,  see  Dos¬ 
toyevsky,  FEODOR. 

Brownlee,  John,  baritone.  Born  Gee¬ 
long,  Australia,  January  7,  1901.  As  a 
boy  he  became  a  junior  naval  cadet  in 
the  Australian  navy,  serving  during 
World  War  I.  Following  service,  he 
studied  accounting.  Engaged  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  profession,  he  entered  a  singing 
competition  in  Ballarat,  and  though  he 
had  never  had  a  lesson,  won  first  prize. 
Several  singing  engagements  followed. 
One  of  these,  a  performance  of  the 
Messiah ,  was  attended  by  Nellie  Melba, 
who  convinced  him  to  go  to  Paris  for 
serious  study  with  Dinh  Gilly.  His  de¬ 
but  took  place  at  Covent  Garden  on 
June  8,  1926,  in  the  performance  of  La 
Boheme  in  which  Melba  made  her  fare¬ 
well  appearance.  That  fall  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Paris  Opera,  the  first  time 
a  British  subject  was  made  a  permanent 
member  of  that  company;  his  Paris 
debut  was  in  Thais  in  1927.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1937,  he  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
The  opera  was  Rigoletto .  Since  then, 
Brownlee  has  sung  at  Covent  Garden, 


the  Paris  Opera,  and  the  Metropolitan, 
besides  making  important  guest  appear¬ 
ances  elsewhere.  His  greatest  successes 
have  been  in  the  Mozart  repertory,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival; 
he  has  also  been  acclaimed  in  Salome 
and  Pelleas  et  Melisande. 

Bruch,  Max,  composer.  Bom  Cologne, 
Germany,  January  6,  1838;  died  Fried- 
enau,  October  2,  1920.  His  boyhood 
compositions  won  him  a  scholarship  at 
the  Mozart  foundation  in  Frankfort. 
His  other  teachers  were  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  Carl  Reinecke,  and  Ferdinand 
Breuning.  For  a  while  he  taught  music 
in  his  native  city,  there  completing  his 
first  opera,  Scherz,  List  und  Rache,  per¬ 
formed  in  1858.  In  1861  he  settled  tem¬ 
porarily  in  Munich,  where  he  completed 
a  new  opera,  Die  Loreley  (whose  li¬ 
bretto  had  been  intended  for  Men¬ 
delssohn);  so  successful  was  it  when 
introduced  in  Mannheim  on  June  14, 
1863,  that  it  was  soon  repeated  in  Leip¬ 
zig.  Bruch’s  third  and  last  opera,  Her - 
mione,  based  on  Shakespeare’s  A  Win¬ 
ter's  Tale,  was  written  in  1871  and  given 
in  Berlin  in  1872.  During  his  long 
career  Bruch  held  various  conducting 
posts  with  orchestras  in  Germany  and 
England.  From  1892  to  1910  he  was 
head  of  the  master  school  in  composi¬ 
tion  at  the  Berlin  Royal  High  School. 
After  1910  he  lived  in  retirement. 
Among  the  honors  he  received  were  a 
membership  in  the  French  Academy 
and  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit.  Bruch 
is  remembered  not  for  his  operas  but 
for  his  G  minor  violin  concerto  and  his 
Kol  Nidrei  for  cello  and  orchestra. 
Briiderchen,  komm  tanz5  mit  mir, 
Gretel’s  song  and  dance  in  Act  I  of 
Humperdinck’s  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

Briill,  Ignaz,  composer.  Born  Pross- 
nitz,  Moravia,  November  7,  1846;  died 
Vienna,  September  17,  1907.  He  stud¬ 
ied  in  Vienna  with  Julius  Epstein  and 
Felix  Otto  Dessoff.  In  1861,  Epstein 
performed  Briill’s  first  piano  concerto 
in  Vienna.  Briill  wrote  his  first  opera, 
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Der  Battler  von  Samarkand,  In  1864. 
His  second  opera  appeared  eleven  years 
later:  Das  goldene  Kreuz .  Introduced 
at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  on  December 
22,  1875,  it  was  such  an  outstanding 
success  that  it  was  soon  performed 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1886.  Later 
operas:  Der  Land friede  (1877);  Bianca 
(1879);  Konigin  Mariette  (1883); 
Gloria  (1886);  Das  Steiner ne  Herz 
(1888) ;  Gringoire  (1892);  Schach 
dem  Konig  (1893);  Der  Husar  (1898). 
Briinnhilde,  a  Valkyrie  (soprano) , 
daughter  of  Wotan,  in  Die  Walkure , 
Siegfried  and  Die  Gotterddmmerung . 
Briinnhilde!  Heilige  Brant!  Siegfried’s 
farewell  to  Briinnhilde  in  Act  III  of 
Wagner’s  Die  Gotterddmmerung . 
Bruneau,  Alfred,  composer.  Born  Paris, 
March  3,  1857;  died  there  June  15, 
1934.  After  attending  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  where  he  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  he  had  one  of  his  orchestral 
works  performed  by  the  Pasdeloup  Or¬ 
chestra  in  1884.  Turning  to  the  stage, 
he  completed  his  first  opera,  Kerim , 
given  in  Paris  in  1887.  From  then  on  he 
specialized  in  opera.  His  friendship 
with  Emile  Zola  was  a  decisive  influ¬ 
ence.  Impressed  by  Zola’s  naturalism, 
he  made  “Naturalisme”  the  backbone 
of  his  own  esthetic  principles.  In  this 
vein  he  wrote  his  first  important  work, 

Le  rive ,  based  on  a  Zola  story  and 
introduced  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
1891.  Bruneau  now  adapted  other 
works  by  Zola,  including  Uattaque  du 
moulin  (1893)  and  La  faute  de  Vabbe 
Mouret  (1907).  His  musical  style 
matched  the  naturalism  of  his  subjects 
with  its  vigor  and  realism.  When  the 
Dreyfus  affair  placed  a  temporary 
stigma  on  Zola,  Bruneau’s  operas  lost 
favor.  Not  until  1905  was  interest  re¬ 
vived  in  his  work,  after  the  premiere 
of  V enfant  roi ,  his  first  success  in  a 
decade.  This  was  followed  by  a  revival 
of  some  of  his  earlier  operas.  After 
World  War  I,  Bruneau’s  work  lost 
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favor,  the  new  generation  considering 
it  old-fashioned  and  occasionally  crude. 
For  many  years,  beginning  in  1904, 
Bruneau  was  the  music  critic  of  Le 
Matin.  He  was  made  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1904.  Besides  the 
operas  mentioned,  he  wrote:  Messidor 
(1897);  Uouragan  (1901);  Nais 
Micoulin  (1907);  Les  quatre  journees 
(1916);  Le  Roi  Candaule  (1920);  Le 
jar  din  du  paradis  (1921);  Virginie 
(1931). 

BuckSaw,  Lord  Arthur  (Arturo),  Lucia’s 
husband  (tenor)  in  Donizetti’s  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor. 

Buchner,  Georg,  playwright.  BornGod- 
delau,  Germany,  October  17,  1813; 
died  Zurich,  February  19,  1873.  His 
play  Wozzeck  was  the  source  of  Alban 
Berg’s  opera  of  the  same  name.  (Man¬ 
fred  Gurlitt,  a  German  composer,  also 
made  an  opera  of  Wozzeck.)  Another 
of  Buchner’s  plays,  Dantons  Tod ,  was 
made  into  an  opera  by  Gottfried  von 
Einem. 

Buffa  (or  Buffo),  Italian  for  “comic,” 
as  in  opera  buffa  and  basso  buffo. 
Biilow,  Hans  von,  conductor  and  pian¬ 
ist.  Born  Dresden,  January  8,  1830; 
died  Cairo,  Egypt,  February  12,  1894. 
World-famous  as  conductor  and  pian¬ 
ist,  Von  Biilow  is  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  opera  through  his  intimate 
associations  with  Wagner.  As  a  con¬ 
ductor,  he  promoted  Wagner’s  music. 
It  was  a  hearing  of  Lohengrin  in  Wei¬ 
mar  in  1 850  that  convinced  Von  Billow 
to  become  a  professional  musician.  He 
joined  Wagner  in  Zurich,  and  for  a  year 
was  Wagner’s  apprentice  in  conducting. 
Subsequently,  he  studied  the  piano  with 
Franz  Liszt,  after  which  he  toured  ex¬ 
tensively  as  a  virtuoso.  In  1864  he  be¬ 
came  principal  conductor  of  the  Mu¬ 
nich  Royal  Opera.  Later  he  became 
famous  as  the  conductor  of  the  Mei- 
n ingen  Orchestra.  In  1857  he  married 
Liszt’s  daughter  Cosima.  She  later  be¬ 
came  Wagner’s  mistress  and  bore  him 
two  children  before  she  left  Von  Bulow 
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to  join  Wagner  in  Switzerland.  After 
her  divorce,  in  1869,  she  married 
Wagner.  Von  Billow  made  adaptations 
of  Wagner’s  works  for  the  piano,  in¬ 
cluding  the  entire  score  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde. 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  George  Earle, 

novelist  and  dramatist.  Born  London, 
May  25,  1803;  died  Torquay,  England, 
January  18,  1873.  Several  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton’s  romances  were  made  into  op¬ 
eras.  Wagner’s  Rienzi  came  from  his 
novel  of  the  same  name.  (Another  com¬ 
poser,  Vladimir  Kashperov,  also  wrote 
a  Rienzi .)  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii'w&s 
the  source  of  Le  dernier  jour  de  Pom- 
pei,  an  opera  by  Victorin  de  Joncieres; 
Pompeji ,  an  opera  by  Marziano  Perosi, 
and  Enrico  Petrella’s  lone.  An  early 
American  opera,  William  Fry’s  Leo¬ 
nora,  was  based  on  Bulwer-Lytton’s 
The  Lady  of  Lyons.  Frederick  H.  Cow- 
en’s  Pauline  was  also  drawn  from  this 
novel. 

Kenyan,  John,  religious  writer.  Born 
Elstow,  England,  November  1628;  died 
London,  August  31,  1688.  His  classic 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  the  source 
for  an  early  opera  by  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams,  The  Shepherds  of  the  Delec¬ 
table  Mountain ,  and  also  for  Vaughan 
Williams’  later  opera,  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Buona  Figliuola,  La,  see  cecchina,  la. 
Buononcini,  see  bononcini. 

Biirgschaft,  Die  (The  Pledge),  opera  by 
Kurt  Weill.  Libretto  by  Caspar  Neher, 
based  on  a  fable  by  Johann  Herder. 
Premiere:  Stadtische  Oper,  Berlin, 
March  10,  1932.  A  judge  in  Africa  is 
called  upon  to  decide  the  ownership  of 
a  bag  of  money  found  in  a  sack  of  chaff. 

He  solves  the  problem  by  ordering  the 
children  of  the  litigants  to  marry  one 
another,  giving  them  the  money  as  a 
dowry.  Weill’s  music  is  primarily  in  a 
jazz  vein,  and  his  unusual  instrumenta¬ 
tion  calls  for  two  pianos  with  electric 
amplifiers. 

Burgtheater,  the  Vienna  court  theater 
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where  most  of  the  important  opera 
productions  took  place  before  the 
opening  of  the  Vienna  Royal  Opera 
in  1869.  The  Burgtheater  was  opened 
on  February  5,  1742,  with  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  Italian  opera:  Giuseppe 
Carcano’s  Amleto.  Support  of  opera 
was  so  poor  that  the  theater  had 
to  close  in  1747.  It  reopened  on  May  14, 
1748,  with  Gluck’s  S  emir  amide  rico- 
nosciuta.  Gluck’s  career  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  theater.  First,  his 
operas  in  the  Italian  vein  were  success¬ 
fully  performed  there,  then  his  first 
works  with  which  he  opened  new  direc¬ 
tions  for  opera:  Orfeo  ed  Euridice, 
Alceste,  and  Paride  e  Elena.  Gluck  also 
served  as  a  conductor  at  the  Burg¬ 
theater  in  1754. 

Mozart  was  the  next  important  com¬ 
poser  connected  with  the  Burgtheater. 
His  first  opera  written  in  Vienna — and 
the  first  important  opera  in  the  German 
language — was  introduced  there  in 
1782:  The  Abduction  from  theSeraglio. 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro  was  given  its 
premiere  at  the  Burgtheater  four  years 
later,  and  Cosi  fan  tutte  in  1790.  In 
1792  the  Burgtheater  gave  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
comic  operas  in  the  repertory:  Cima- 
rosa’s  11  matrimonio  segreto. 

Ten  years  after  Mozart’s  death  the 
Burgtheater  gave  the  first  performances 
in  Vienna  of  Cherubini’s  The  Water 
Carrier  and  Medea.  In  addition,  the 
theater  commissioned  Cherubini  to 
write  a  new  opera.  The  work,  Faniska, 
was  finally  given  not  at  the  Burgtheater 
but  at  the  Karntnerthortheater. 

In  1857  the  Burgtheater  gave  the 
Viennese  premiere  of  Lohengrin,  under 
Wagner’s  supervision.  It  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  the  theater  was  emboldened  in 
1861  to  attempt  the  first  performance 
of  Tristan  und  Isolde.  But  delay  fol¬ 
lowed  delay.  A  full  year  passed,  and 
though  there  had  been  seventy-two  re¬ 
hearsals,  no  performance  was  in  view. 
When  Luise  Dustmann,  scheduled  to 
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sing  Isolde,  fell  ill  in  the  fall  of  1863, 
the  project  was  abandoned. 

In  1869,  the  Vienna  Royal  Opera 
was  built  on  the  Ring.  Henceforth,  the 
most  important  operatic  productions 
took  place  there,  with  the  Burgtheater 
becoming  mainly  a  place  for  spoken 
drama. 

Burr,  Aaron,  chief  conspirator  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Damrosch’s  The  Man  Without 
a  Country. 

Busch,  Fritz,  conductor.  Bom  Siegen, 
Germany,  March  13,  1890;  died  Lon¬ 
don,  September  14,  1951.  He  entered 
the  Cologne  Conservatory  in  1906,  and 
only  a  year  later  became  musical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Riga  Stadttheater.  After 
holding  various  other  conductorial 
posts  he  became  musical  director  of  the 
Stuttgart  Opera  in  1918.  Three  years 
later  he  was  engaged  for  a  similar  post 
with  the  Dresden  Opera.  There  he  gave 
outstanding  performances  of  Wagner 
and  Mozart  and  works  of  twentieth 
century  composers.  Many  of  Richard 
Strauss’s  later  operas  received  their 
world  premieres,  as  did  Hindemith’s 
Cardillac  and  Weill’s  Der  Protagonist , 
among  other  works.  When  the  Nazis 
came  to  power,  Busch  (though  not  a 
J ew)  had  to  leave  Germany  because  of 
his  antipathy  to  the  new  regime.  For 
the  next  few  years  he  conducted  in 
Scandinavia  and  served  as  the  musical 
director  of  the  Glyndebourne  Festival 
in  England.  His  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  had  taken  place  during  the  1927- 
1928  season,  when  he  served  as  guest 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society.  He  returned  in  1941  and  1942 
to  lead  various  American  orchestras. 
From  1942  to  1945  he  conducted  ex¬ 
tensively  in  South  America.  In  1945  he 
became  a  conductor  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera,  making  his  debut  there  on 
the  opening  night  of  the  season  (No¬ 
vember  26,  1945)  with  Lohengrin.  He 
remained  a  principal  conductor  of  the 
Metropolitan  until  his  death. 

Busch,  Hans,  stage  director.  Born 
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Aachen,  Germany,  April  4,  1914.  The 
son  of  Fritz  Busch  (see  above) ,  his 
education  took  place  in  Dresden,  at  the 
Geneva  University,  and  at  the  Rein¬ 
hardt  School  in  Vienna.  In  1937  he 
assisted  Toscanini  at  the  Salzburg  Fes¬ 
tival.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1940  and  directed  two  productions  for 
the  New  York  City  Opera  Company. 
While  serving  in  the  United  States 
Army  in  1942,  he  acted  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  the  rebuilding  of  La  Scala 
After  the  war  he  served  as  stage  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  In 
1948  he  began  serving  in  a  similar 
capacity  with  the  University  of  Indi¬ 
ana’s  Opera  Workshop,  a  position  he 
still  holds.  Here  he  assisted  with  the 
American  premiere  of  Britten’s  Billy 
Budd,  and  the  world  premieres  of 
Weill’s  Down  in  the  Valley  and 
Foss’s  The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County. 

Busoni,  Ferruccio,  composer  and  pian¬ 
ist.  Born  Empoli,  Italy,  April  1,  1866; 
died  Berlin,  July  27,  1924.  He  toured 
Europe  as  a  child  pianist,  then  studied 
composition  with  Wilhelm  Mayer- 
Remy.  He  began  his  career  as  teacher 
by  joining  the  piano  faculty  of  the 
Helsingfors  Conservatory.  In  1890  he 
taught  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 
and  from  1891  to  1894  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  in  Boston.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Europe,  he  achieved  tremendous 
successes  a  piano  virtuoso.  His  first 
opera,  Die  Brautwahl  (The  Bridal 
Choice),  was  introduced  in  Hamburg 
in  1912.  Two  one-act  operas  followed 
during  World  War  I,  Turandot  and 
Arlecchino,  both  introduced  on  the 
same  program  in  Zurich  on  May  11, 
1917.  After  the  war  Busoni  became  a 
professor  of  composition  in  Berlin. 
There  he  worked  on  his  magnum  opus, 
the  opera  Doktor  Faust.  He  did  not 
live  to  complete  it;  it  was  finished  by 
his  pupil  Philip  Jarnach  and  introduced 
in  Dresden  in  1925. 
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Biisser,  Paul  Henri,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor.  Born  Toulouse,  France,  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  1872.  He  attended  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  in¬ 
cluded  Charles  Widor,  Charles  Gou¬ 
nod,  and  Cesar  Franck,  and  where  he 
won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1893.  After 
returning  to  France,  he  held  various 
posts  as  organist  and  chorus  master 
until,  in  1902,  he  was  appointed  con¬ 
ductor  at  the  Paris  Opera.  He  also  be¬ 
came  a  professor  at  the  Paris  Conserv¬ 
atory.  In  1938  he  succeeded  Pierne  as 
member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  and 
in  1947  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts.  Has  operas: 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  (1897);  Colombo, 
(1921);  Les  noces  Corinthiennes 
(1922);  Le  carrosse  du  Saint  Sacre- 
ment  (1948). 
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Butterfly,  see  madama  butterfly. 
Bnzzy,  a  journalist  (baritone)  in  Leon¬ 
cavallo’s  Zaza. 

Byron,  George  Noel  Gordon,  Lord, 

poet.  Born  London,  January  22,  1788; 
died  Missolonghi,  Greece,  1824.  The 
epic  poems  and  poetic  dramas  of  Byron 
have  been  used  for  a  number  of  opera 
librettos.  Examples  are:  Paul  Lebrun’s 
La  fiancSe  d’Abydos  (The  Bride  of 
Abydos);  Hans  von  Bronsart’s  Der 
Corsair  and  Verdi’s  II  corsaro  ( The 
Corsair) ;  Zdenek  Fibich’s  Hedy  ( Don 
Juan);  Enrico  Petrella’s  M an f redo  and 
Carl  Reinecke’s  Konig  Manfred  (Man¬ 
fred)  ;  Donizetti’s  Marino  Faliero  and 
Parisana;  Anatol  Bogatirev’s  The  Two 
Foscari  and  Verdi’s  I  due  Foscari  (  The 
Two  Foscari) ;  Natanael  Berg’s  Leila, 
(Giaour) ;  and  Aime  Maillart’s  Lara. 
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Cabaletta,  a  type  of  brief  aria  with  sev¬ 
eral  repeats,  found  in  the  operas  of 
Rossini  and  some  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  In  the  later  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  particularly  in  the  works 
of  Verdi,  the  term  refers  to  the  final 
part  of  an  extended  aria  or  duet. 
Caccini,  Giulio,  composer.  Bom  Rome, 
about  1546;  died  Florence,  December 
10,  1618.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
composers  to  write  operas.  In  Florence, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  life,  he 
served  as  court  singer  and  lutist  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  joined  the 
Camerata  (which  see) ,  participating  in 
their  discussions  on  music  and  art.  A 
direct  result  of  these  discussions  was 
his  volume  of  accompanied  arias  and 
madrigals  for  a  single  voice,  called  Le 
nuove  musiche,  published  in  1601.  This 
was  an  epoch-making  work,  for  it 


marked  the  first  break  with  the  then- 
existing  style  of  polyphony.  There  is. 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
opera  ever  written — Peri’s  Dafne — 
contained  some  music  by  Caccini. 
Caccini  contributed  a  few  arias  to 
Peri’s  second  opera,  Euridice  (1600). 
He  then  wrote  an  opera  of  his  own  on 
the  same  text.  Later  he  wrote  two 
operas  in  collaboration  with  Peri. 
Caccini’s  daughter,  Francesca,  was  a 
professional  singer.  She  appeared  in 
the  role  of  Euridice  in  Peri’s  opera 
when  that  work  was  first  performed. 
She  was  also  the  composer  of  an  opera, 
La  liberazione  di  Ruggiero  (1625). 
Caches  dans  cet  asile,  the  celebrated 
Berceuse  in  Godard’s  Jocelyn. 

Cadman,  Charles  Wakefield,  composer. 
Born  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  De¬ 
cember  24,  1881;  died  Los  Angeles, 
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California,  December  30,  1946.  He 
was  the  first  composer  to  make  success¬ 
ful  use  of  American  Indian  themes  and 
rhythms  as  a  basis  for  songs  and  larger 
work.  His  interest  in  Indian  music  was 
first  aroused  by  Nelle  Richmond  Eber- 
hart,  who  wrote  the  lyrics  for  Cadman’s 
song  cycle,  “Four  American  Indian 
Songs,”  in  which  is  found  “From  the 
Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  Water.”  In  1909 
Cadman  spent  a  summer  with  the 
Omaha  Indians,  studying  their  cere¬ 
monials,  love  calls,  dances  and  songs. 
His  most  ambitious  work  in  this  idiom 
was  Shanewis,  an  opera  first  produced 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1918. 
Cadman  later  wrote  another  opera,  A 
Witch  of  Salem,  first  performed  by  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company  in  1926. 
American  in  subject,  this  opera  has  no 
suggestion  of  Indian  influences.  Cad¬ 
man’s  other  dramatic  works  include 
the  three-act  The  Land  of  Misty  Water 
and  the  one-act  The  Garden  of  Mystery . 
Caffarelli  (born  gaetano  majorano)  , 
male  soprano.  Bom  Bitonto,  Italy,  April 
12,  1710;  died  Naples,  January  31, 
1783.  One  of  the  most  famous  castrati 
(see  castrato)  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  he  studied  singing  with  Niccolo 
Antonio  Porpora,  who  pronounced  him 
to  be  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe.  As¬ 
suming  his  stage  name,  he  made  his 
debut  in  Rome  in  1724  in  a  female  role 
and  was  an  immediate  success.  In  addi¬ 
tional  appearances  he  became  the  idol 
of  the  Italian  opera  public.  He  ap¬ 
peared  in  London  for  the  first  time  in 
1738,  singing  in  Handel’s  Faramondo . 
Later  triumphs  came  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Austria.  He  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune,  enabling  him  to  purchase  the 
dukedom  of  San  Donato. 

Cains,  Dr.,  intended  husband  (tenor) 
of  Nannetta  Ford  in  Verdi’s  Falstaff . 
Calaf,  the  Unknown  Prince  (tenor)  in 
Puccini’s  Turandot. 

Calatrava,  Marquis  of, Leonora’s  father 
(bass)  in  Verdi’s  La  forza  del  destino. 
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Calchas,  high  priest  (bass)  in  Gluck’s 
Iphigenie  en  Aulide. 

Caldara,  Antonio,  composer.  Born 
Venice,  about  1670;  died  Vienna,  De¬ 
cember  28,  1736.  In  Vienna,  in  1714, 
he  filled  the  post  of  imperial  chamber 
composer  to  Emperor  Charles  VI,  and 
from  1716  on  he  was  Johann  Joseph 
Fux’s  assistant  as  court  kapellmeister. 
He  wrote  over  sixty  operas,  none  of 
which  has  survived,  though  some  of 
these  were  performed  with  outstanding 
success  in  his  lifetime.  He  clung  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Italian  school  of  his 
day,  but  achieved  greater  simplicity  of 
structure  and  greater  melodic  sobriety 
than  his  Italian  contemporaries. 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Pedro,  poet  and 
dramatist.  Born  Madrid,  January  17, 
1600;  died  there  May  25,  1681.  One  of 
the  most  notable  of  Spanish  writers, 
Calderon  wrote  several  plays  that  were 
later  adapted  into  operas.  These  in¬ 
clude:  Johann  Georg  Conradi’s  Der 
konigliche  Prinz  (one  of  the  earliest 
operatic  adaptations  from  Calderon, 
1693),  Werner  Egk’s  Circe,  Benjamin 
Godard’s  Pedro  de  Zalamea,  Malipi- 
ero’s  La  vita  e  sogno,  Raff’s  Dame 
Kobold,  Schubert’s  Fierrabras,  Richard 
Strauss’s  Der  Friedenstag,  and  Wein- 
gartner’s  Dame  Kobold. 

Caliph,  The,  a  character  (baritone)  in 
Cornelius’  The  Barber  of  Bagdad. 

Callas,  Maria  Meneghini  (born  kallas), 
soprano.  Born  New  York  City,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1923.  Of  Greek  parentage,  she 
was  taken  to  Greece  as  a  child.  She 
attended  the  Athens  Conservatory  of 
Music.  In  her  fifteenth  year  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  Athens  Royal  Opera 
House.  She  made  her  Italian  debut  in 
1947  in  La  Gioconda,  so  impressing 
the  conductor,  Tullio  Serafin,  that  he 
coached  her  for  several  months.  She 
joined  La  Scala  in  1947,  scoring  tri¬ 
umphs  as  Elvira  in  I  Puritani,  and  as 
Tosca,  Norma,  and  Lucia.  She  also 
sang  the  roles  of  Isolde  and  Briinnhilde. 
When  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
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music  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  Anne  of 
Austria.  Three  years  later  he  obtained  a 
patent  with  Abbe  Pierre  Perrin  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  operas; 
this  Academie  subsequently  became 
the  Paris  Opera.  For  this  theater  he 
wrote,  in  1671,  a  work  now  credited  as 
being  the  first  French  opera:  Pomone. 
A  second  opera,  Les  peines  et  les  plai- 
sirs  de  T amour,  was  written  in  the  same 
year  and  later  produced  in  London.  In 
1671,  through  the  machinations  of 
Lully,  Cambert  lost  his  patent  for  the 
Academie.  His  disappointment  driving 
him  out  of  Paris,  he  settled  in  England 
where  he  served  as  a  military  band¬ 
master. 

Camerata,  the  group  of  musicians  and 
poets  who  gathered  in  Florence  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  discuss  music, 
poetry,  and  the  theater,  and  who  were 
responsible  for  the  birth  of  opera. 
Leaders  of  the  Camerata  (literally:  the 
group  that  meets  in  a  room)  were  two 
noblemen,  Giovanni  Bardi  and  Jacopo 
Corsi,  and  in  their  homes  the  fruitful 
meetings  took  place.  Other  members 
included  the  composers  Vincenzo  Gali¬ 
lei  (father  of  the  astronomer) ,  Giulio 
Caccini,  Jacopo  Peri,  and  Emilio  de’ 
Cavalieri,  and  a  poet,  Ottavio  Rinuc- 
cini.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
Camerata’s  accomplishments  see  opera. 
Camille,  opera  by  Hamilton  Forrest. 
Libretto  by  the  composer  based  on 
Alexander  Dumas’s  novel  La  dame 
aux  camelias.  Premiere:  Chicago  Civic 
Opera,  December  10,  1930.  See  also 

LA  TRAVIATA. 

Cammarano,  Salvatore,  librettist.  Born 
Naples,  March  19,  1801;  died  there 
July  17,  1852.  After  writing  several 
prose  dramas,  he  began  writing  opera 
librettos  in  1834,  and  a  year  later  com¬ 
pleted  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  for  Doni¬ 
zetti.  He  subsequently  wrote  librettos 
for  Verdi  (including  Alzira,  La  bat - 
taglia  di  Legnano,  Luisa  Miller  and  11 
Trovatore)  as  well  as  for  other  com- 
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posers,  including  Giovanni  Pacini  and 
Giuseppe  Mercadante. 

Campanari,  Giuseppe,  dramatic  bari¬ 
tone.  Bom  Venice,  November  17, 1855; 
died  Milan,  May  31,  1927.  Originally* 
he  was  a  cellist  in  the  orchestra  of  La 
Scala,  and  later  with  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  While  still  in  Milan 
he  began  to  study  singing,  and  in  1893 
made  his  debut  in  New  York  with  the 
Gustav  Hinrichs  Opera  Company;  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  year  he  created  for  Amer¬ 
ica  the  role  of  Tonio.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  acclaimed  both  for  the  beauty  of 
his  voice  and  the  vitality  of  his  charac¬ 
terizations.  On  January  7,  1895,  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Valentin.  He  remained  at  the 
Metropolitan  for  three  seasons,  scoring 
great  successes  as  Figaro  in  The  Barber 
of  Seville,  and  as  Count  di  Luna,  Esca- 
millo,  and  Falstaff.  After  abandoning 
opera  he  concentrated  on  concert  ap¬ 
pearances  and  teaching, 
campana  sommersa,  La  (The  Sunken 
Bell),  opera  by  Ottorino  Respighi.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Claudio  Guastalla,  based  on 
the  play  of  the  same  name  by  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.  Premiere:  Hamburg 
Opera,  November  18,  1927.  Heinrich, 
the  bell  founder,  comes  under  the  spell 
of  a  fairy.  He  deserts  his  people  to  fol¬ 
low  her  into  the  mountains.  The  death 
of  his  wife,  Magda,  brings  him  home, 
but  he  cannot  forget  his  sweetheart.  On 
his  deathbed,  Heinrich  calls  for  the 
fairy,  and  she  returns  to  him. 
Campanini,  Cleofonte,  conductor.  Bom 
Parma,  Italy,  September  1,  1860;  died 
Chicago,  December  19,  1919.  His  mu¬ 
sical  studies  took  place  at  the  Parma 
Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  as 
conductor  in  Parma  in  1883  with  Car¬ 
men.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  conductor  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  during  its  inaugural 
season.  Five  years  later  he  was  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  expressly  to 
direct  the  American  premiere  of  Ver¬ 
di’s  Otello  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
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The  Desdemona  of  that  performance 
was  Eva  Tetrazzini,  who  had  become 
Campanini’s  wife  in  1887.  After  con¬ 
ducting  at  La  Scala  for  three  years,  he 
was  appointed  artistic  director  and  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  of  the  newly  organized 
Oscar  Hammerstein  Opera  Company 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  He 
stayed  there  three  years,  finally  resign¬ 
ing  because  of  differences  with  Ham¬ 
merstein  over  artistic  policies.  In  1910 
he  became  first  conductor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  ‘Opera,  a  post  he  retained  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1918  he  brought 
the  Chicago  company  to  New  York  for 
a  four-week  season,  when  the  then  sen¬ 
sational  coloratura  soprano,  Galli- 
Curci,  made  her  first  New  York  ap¬ 
pearance.  Campanini  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  conductors  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  particularly  of  the  French  reper¬ 
tory.  Among  the  operas  he  introduced 
to  America  were  Herodiade,  The  Jew¬ 
els  of  the  Madonna,  Louise,  Pelleas  et 
Melisande,  Massenet’s  Sapho  and 
Thais . 

Campanini,  Italo,  tenor.  Born  Parma, 
Italy,  June  30, 1845;  died  Villa  Vigatto, 
Italy,  November  14,  1896.  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  conductor  discussed 
above,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
operatenors  in  the  United  States  before 
Caruso.  After  study  in  Parma  he  made 
his  opera  debut  in  Odessa  in  II  trova- 
tore  (1869).  After  an  additional  period 
of  study  with  Francesco  Lamperti  in 
Milan,  he  returned  to  the  stage  and 
scored  his  first  major  success  in  Bo¬ 
logna  in  1871  in  the  Italian  premiere 
of  Lohengrin.  After  touring  the  United 
States  in  1873  and  1879-1880,  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as 
Faust  in  the  company’s  first  perform¬ 
ance  (October  22, 1883).  After  1883  he 
lived  principally  in  New  York,  and  was 
the  leading  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  The  beautiful  texture  of  his 
voice  and  his  flawless  delivery  made 
him  a  favorite. 

Campiello,  II  (The  Piazza),  opera  buffa 


CANTERBURY 
by  Wolf-Ferrari.  Libretto  by  the  com¬ 
poser  based  on  Goldoni’s  comedy  of 
the  same  name.  Premiere:  La  Scala, 
February  12,  1936.  The  action  takes 
place  in  Venice  about  1750  and  con¬ 
cerns  an  eventful  day  in  the  lives  of 
four  families  inhabiting  a  Venetian 
piazza.  A  climax  comes  with  a  street 
brawl  in  which  two  elderly  mothers 
(represented  by  tenors ! )  participate. 
Campra,  Andre,  composer.  Born  Aix, 
Provence,  December  4,  1660;  died  Ver¬ 
sailles,  June  29,  1744.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  masters  to  establish  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  French  opera.  After  study¬ 
ing  with  Guillaume  Poitevin,  he  was 
appointed  maitre  de  musique  of  the 
Toulon  cathedral.  In  1694  he  went  to 
Paris  and  soon  became  maitre  de  cha- 
pelle  at  Notre  Dame.  At  about  this  time 
he  began  writing  operas.  For  fear  of 
losing  his  ecclesiastical  post  he  pre¬ 
sented  them  as  his  brother’s.  The  first 
was  L’Europe  galante,  given  in  Paris  in 
1697.  Two  years  later  he  wrote  Le 
carnaval  de  Venise.  The  success  of 
these  works  encouraged  him  to  give  up 
his  church  post  and  devote  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  secular  music.  From  this 
time  on  he  produced  many  operas 
which  made  him  the  logical  successor 
to  Lully  as  the  foremost  French  com¬ 
poser  for  the  theater.  His  opera  Tan - 
crede,  given  in  1702,  held  the  stage  in 
Paris  for  half  a  century.  In  1718  he 
received  a  life  pension,  and  in  1722  he 
was  appointed  musical  director  of  the 
Chapelle  Royale,  and  to  the  Prince  de 
Conti.  His  principal  operas:  L} Europe 
galante  (1697);  Le  carnaval  de  Venise 
(1699);  Ar&huse  (1701);  Tancrede 
(1702);  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  (1704); 
Telemaque  (1704);  Le  Triomphe  de 
Vamour  (1705);  Idomenie  (1712); 
Les  Amours  de  Mars  et  Venus  (1712) ; 
Camille  (1717);  Achille  et  Deidamie 
(1735). 

Canio,  head  of  a  theatrical  troupe 
(tenor)  in  Leoncavallo’s  Pagliacci. 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  The,  opera  by 
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Reginald  De  Koven.  Libretto  by  Percy 
MacKaye,  based  on  a  tale  of  Chaucer. 
Premiere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  March 
8,  1917.  The  tale  concerns  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Tabard  Inn  at  South¬ 
wark,  near  London,  on  April  16,  1387. 
By  losing  a  wager,  Chaucer  must  de¬ 
cide  to  marry  Alisoun;  he  is  finally 
rescued  by  legal  technicalities.  Charles 
Villiers  Stanford  wrote  an  opera  with 
the  same  title.  • 

Canzonetta,  a  short  song,  generally  of 
light,  cheerful  character. 

Caponsacchi,  opera  by  Richard  Hage- 
man.  Libretto  is  Arthur  Goodrich’s 
play  of  the  same  name,  adapted  from 
Robert  Browning’s  poem  The  Ring  and 
the  Book.  Premiere:  Freiburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  February  18,  1932  (in  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation).  Caponsacchi  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  been  Pompilia’s  lover. 
Pompilia  is  subsequently  murdered  by 
her  husband,  Count  Guido  Franches- 
chini.  Brought  before  a  papal  hearing, 
Caponsacchi  reveals  how  he  has  been 
falsely  accused  by  Guido.  The  papal 
court  pronounces  Caponsacchi  inno¬ 
cent  and  sentences  Guido  to  death. 
Capriccio,  one-act  opera  by  Richard 
Strauss,  libretto  by  Clemens  Krauss. 
Premiere:  Munich  Opera,  October  28, 
1942.  An  opera  about  an  opera,  Capric¬ 
cio  was  described  by  its  authors  as  “a 
conversation  piece  for  music.”  In  eight¬ 
eenth  century  Paris — the  period  of 
Gluck’s  reforms  in  opera — the  question 
of  the  relative  importance  of  music  and 
text  is  argued  in  the  salon  of  a  Countess 
Madeleine.  The  Countess  has  two 
lovers:  a  musician,  Flamand;  a  poet, 
Olivier.  Each  tries  to  win  her  to  his  art. 
The  Countess  is  just  as  incapable  of 
choosing  sides  in  the  operatic  debate 
as  she  is  in  deciding  between  the  lovers. 
The  final  verdict  is  that  poetry  and 
music  are  equally  important. 

Capulet,  a  nobleman  (bass),  head  of 
the  house  of  Capulet,  in  Gounod’s 
Romeo  et  Juliette . 
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Cardillac,  opera  by  Paul  Hindemith. 
Libretto  by  Ferdinand  Lion,  based  on 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann’s  Das  Fraulein  von 
Scuderi.  Premiere:  Dresden  Opera, 
November  9,  1926  (original  version). 
Premiere  of  revised  version  (com¬ 
pletely  new  libretto  by  the  composer 
but  with  the  score  unchanged) :  Zurich 
State  Opera,  June  20,  1952.  The  opera 
revolves  around  the  character  of  Car¬ 
dillac,  a  master  jeweler,  who  murders 
the  purchasers  of  his  art  works  rather 
than  have  to  part  with  his  creations. 
Card  Song,  see  en  vain  pour  eviter. 
CarestSni,  Giovanni,  male  contralto. 
Born  Filottrano,  Italy,  1705;  died 
there  about  1760.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Rome  in  1721  in  the  principal 
female  role  in  Bononcini’s  Griselda. 
From  then  to  1733  he  established  his 
reputation  with  appearances  through¬ 
out  Italy.  Though  originally  a  soprano, 
his  voice  deepened  and  he  acquired 
what  was  described  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries  as  the  finest  contralto  voice  ever 
heard.  In  1723  he  was  invited  to  sing 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  VI  as 
King  of  Bohemia.  A  decade  later  he 
went  to  London,  making  his  debut  in  a 
pasticcio.  He  soon  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a  member  of  Handel’s  opera 
company  where  he  proved  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  rival  to  Farinelli,  then  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  castrati. 
Among  Handel’s  operas  in  which 
Carestini  appeared  in  London  were 
Alcina ,  Ariodante,  and  11  Pastor  Fido . 
Carestini  returned  to  Italy  in  1735.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  he  was  a  reign¬ 
ing  favorite  in  Italian,  German,  and 
Russian  opera  houses. 

Carlo,  Don  (baritone),  son  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Calatrava  in  Verdi’s  La  forza 
del  destino. 

Carlos,  Don,  ( 1 )  king  of  Castile  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Verdi’s  Ernani. 

(2)  See  don  carlos. 

Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  The  Royal, 
English  company  which  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  operas  in  English  for  over  three- 
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quarters  of  a  century.  It  was  organized 
in  1873  by  Carl  Rosa,  giving  its  first 
performance  in  Manchester;  William 
Vincent  Wallace’s  Maritana.  During 
the  first  season  the  company  gave 
operas  by  Balfe,  Bellini,  Gounod,  Mo¬ 
zart  and  Verdi,  all  in  English.  The 
company  was  reorganized  in  1875,  and 
it  first  appeared  in  London  with  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro.  For  the  next  four¬ 
teen  years,  the  company  was  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful,  primarily  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  but  for  several  seasons  also  in 
London.  The  personnel  included  many 
fine  American,  English,  and  French 
artists,  including  Minnie  Hauk  and 
Alwina  Valleria  from  America,  Sir 
John  Bentley,  and  Marie  Roze  from 
France.  Seven  new  British  operas  were 
commissioned.  Carl  Rosa  proved  the 
popularity  of  opera  by  amassing  a  for¬ 
tune.  After  his  death,  in  1889,  the 
management  passed  to  Augustus  Har¬ 
ris,  while  the  ownership  remained  with 
Rosa’s  widow.  For  the  next  decade  the 
company  continued  to  prosper  artis¬ 
tically  and  financially.  In  1891  its  per¬ 
formance  of  Carmen  was  so  popular 
that  a  special  company  was  formed  to 
tour  the  provinces,  with  Marie  Roze  in 
the  title  role.  In  1893  the  company 
gave  a  command  performance  of  Fra 
Diavolo  at  Balmoral  Castle,  after  which 
Queen  Victoria  conferred  on  it  the 
honorary  title  of  “royal.”  In  1897 
Puccini  helped  supervise  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  performances  of  La  Boheme . 
Operas  by  English  composers  were  not 
neglected:  during  the  1890’s  seven  na¬ 
tive  works  were  introduced  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  several  others  in  the  prov¬ 
inces. 

In  1900  the  company  was  taken  over 
by  Alfred  van  Noorden,  who  became 
its  manager,  while  his  brother  Walter 
was  principal  conductor.  Under  this 
regime,  the  company  gave  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  performances  of  Karl  Goldmark’s 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and  The 
Queen  of  Sheba .  In  1918  Sir  Joseph 
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Beecham’s  Quinlan  Opera  Company 
merged  with  the  Carl  Rosa  company, 
and  five  years  later  the  manager  of  the 
Quinlan  Opera,  H.  B.  Phillips,  became 
full  owner.  He  retained  control  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1950,  when  the 
ownership  passed  to  his  widow  who, 
for  several  years  previously,  had  been 
artistic  director.  Under  Phillips,  the 
company  continued  its  policy  of  pre¬ 
senting  new  operas  and  interesting 
revivals. 

This  company  has  occupied  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  major  importance  in  English 
musical  life  by  virtue  of  its  sponsorship 
of  opera  in  English,  and  its  contribu¬ 
tion  in  arousing  and  keeping  alive  an 
interest  in  opera  in  the  provinces.  It 
was  also  significant  in  helping  train, 
and  giving  experience  to,  several  gen¬ 
erations  of  singers. 

Carmela,  Gennaro’s  mother  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Wolf-Ferrari’s  The  Jewels 
of  the  Madonna. 

Carmen,  opera  in  four  acts  by  Georges 
Bizet.  Libretto  by  Henri  Meilhac  and 
Ludovic  Halevy,  based  on  Prosper 
Merimee’s  story  of  the  same  name. 
Premiere:  Opera-Comique,  March  3, 
1875.  American  premiere:  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York,  October  23,  1878. 

Characters:  Don  Jose,  a  guardsman 
(tenor);  Carmen,  a  gypsy  (mezzo- 
soprano);  Escamillo,  a  toreador  (bari¬ 
tone);  Micaela,  a  peasant  girl  (soprano); 
Frasquita,  a  gypsy  friend  of  Carmen 
(soprano) ;  Mercedes,  another  gypsy 
friend  (mezzo-soprano) ;  Zuniga,  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guards  (bass);  Morales,  an 
officer  (bass) ;  Le  Remendado,  a  smug¬ 
gler  (tenor);  Le  Dancaxre,  another 
smuggler  (baritone) ;  cigarette  girls; 
gypsies;  smugglers;  dragoons.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  in  and  near  Seville,  about  1820. 

Act  I.  A  square  in  Seville.  A  vigorous 
prelude  alternates  between  gaiety  and 
foreboding.  The  principal  themes  are 
Escamillo’s  “Toreador  Song”  and  an 
ominous  theme  for  cellos  suggesting 
impending  doom.  With  the  rise  of  the 
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curtain  a  girl  timidly  approaches  a 
guardsman  to  inquire  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Don  Jos6.  She  is  informed  he 
will  appear  with  the  change  of  the 
guards.  The  guards  finally  arrive.  From 
a  near-by  cigarette  factory,  girls  emerge 
for  the  noonday  respite.  One  of  these, 
Carmen,  makes  flirtatious  overtures  to 
Don  Jose  as  she  mockingly  sings  of  love 
(Habanera:  “L* amour  est  un  oiseau 
rebelle”)*  Her  song  ended,  she  flings  a 
flower  at  him  and  rushes  back  into  the 
factory.  Don  Jose  picks  up  the  flower 
and  conceals  it  in  a  pocket  near  his 
heart.  The  timid  girl  now  reappears. 
She  is  Don  Jose’s  sweetheart  Micaela, 
come  with  news  from  home.  Tenderly 
they  recall  their  childhood  happiness 
(“Ma  mere,  je  la  vois”) .  Don  Jose  then 
sends  her  back  with  a  message  for  his 
mother.  When  she  has  gone,  he  takes 
the  flower  from  his  pocket  and  is  about 
to  throw  it  away  when  he  is  attracted 
by  noises  from  the  factory.  When  the 
women  come  rushing  out,  he  learns 
that  Carmen  has  stabbed  one  of  the 
girls.  Carmen  is  seized  by  a  dragoon 
who  ties  her  hands  and  leaves  her  in 
Don  Jose’s  custody  while  he  goes  off 
to  seek  a  warrant  for  her  arrest.  Coyly, 
with  light  heart,  Carmen  insists  that  she 
and  Don  Jose  will  soon  meet  again  in 
the  tavern  of  Lilias  Pastia,  outside  the 
city  walls  (Seguidilla:  “Pres  des  rem- 
parts  de  Seville”).  Don  Jose  is  now 
under  her  spell.  He  unties  Carmen’s 
hands.  When  the  dragoons  come  to 
conduct  her  to  prison,  she  pushes  them 
aside  and  escapes. 

Act  II.  The  tavern  of  Lilias  Pastia. 
Gypsies  are  dancing  and  singing.  Car¬ 
men  receives  the  news  that  Don  Jose, 
who  had  been  arrested  for  complicity 
in  her  escape,  has  been  released  from 
prison.  A  moment  later  the  famous 
toreador,  Escamillo,  arrives.  Proudly 
he  tells  his  admirers  of  the  excitement 
of  bullfighting  (“Toreador  Song”), 
then  departs,  trailed  by  the  crowd.  Car¬ 
men  and  two  of  her  friends  are  ap¬ 
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proached  by  smugglers  who  want  to 
employ  them  as  lures  for  the  coast 
guard.  Carmen  is  sympathetic,  but 
before  she  can  accept  the  offer  she 
wants  to  await  Don  Jose’s  arrival.  Al¬ 
ready  his  voice  is  heard  in  the  distance. 
When  he  appears.  Carmen  welcomes 
him  passionately.  She  plays  on  his  emo¬ 
tions;  she  dances  for  him.  The  sudden 
sound  of  a  bugle  call  reminds  Don 
Jose  that  he  must  return  to  his  barracks, 
but  he  is  now  so  hopelessly  in  love  that 
he  cannot  leave  Carmen.  He  removes 
from  his  pocket  the  flower  Carmen  had 
once  thrown  him  (Flower  Song:  “La 
fleur  que  tu  m’avais  jetee”).  However, 
he  is  also  torn  by  pangs  of  conscience. 
He  is  about  to  return  to  duty  when 
Zuniga  appears  and  mocks  Carmen  for 
taking  up  with  a  mere  soldier  when  he, 
an  officer,  wants  her.  Don  Jose  attacks 
Zuniga.  This  act  of  insubordination 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  return 
to  military  duty.  He  now  joins  Carmen 
in  her  association  with  the  smugglers. 

Act  III.  A  mountain  pass.  A  short 
orchestral  prelude  sets  the  mood  with 
a  night  song  for  the  flute. 

The  smugglers  tell  of  their  danger¬ 
ous  trade,  and  how  they  continually 
must  be  on  the  watch  (“Ecoute,  ecoute, 
compagnon”) .  Don  Jose  is  sad  and  re¬ 
flective  because,  as  he  tells  Carmen,  he 
is  thinking  of  his  mother.  Bitterly,  Car¬ 
men  tells  him  to  go  home,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  so  upsetting  to  Don  Jose  that  he 
threatens  to  kill  her  if  she  repeats  it. 
Near-by,  the  gypsies  Frasquita  and 
Mercedes  are  reading  fortunes  with 
cards.  When  Carmen  begins  to  read  her 
own,  the  cards  tell  of  impending  disas¬ 
ter.  (Card  Song:  “En  vain  pour  eviter 
les  reponses  ameres”).  Her  tensions 
are  relieved  with  the  announcement  by 
the  smugglers  that  the  time  has  come 
for  them  to  carry  their  contraband 
through  the  mountain  pass.  Don  Jose 
is  left  behind  to  keep  guard.  When  the 
smugglers  are  gone,  Micaela  comes 
seeking  her  lover.  Poignantly,  she  prays 
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to  heaven  for  protection  (“Je  dis  que 
lien  ne  m’epouvante”) .  When  a  shot 
rings  out,  she  hides.  The  shot  has  come 
from  Don  Jose’s  gun,  fired  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  stranger.  Escamillo  has 
come  seeking  Carmen.  Recognizing 
each  other  as  rivals,  Don  Jose  and  Es¬ 
camillo  fall  upon  each  other  with 
drawn  daggers.  Only  the  sudden  return 
of  the  smugglers  prevents  a  tragedy. 
Placated,  Escamillo  departs  with  his 
customary  swagger,  inviting  all  the 
smugglers  to  be  his  guests  at  his  next 
bullfight.  Micaela  is  now  discovered  by 
the  smugglers.  She  reveals  to  Don  Jose 
that  his  mother  is  dying.  Don  Jose  must 
now  leave  Carmen,  but  he  warns  her 
that  they  will  meet  again. 

Act  IV.  Another  square  in  Seville. 
The  festive  prelude  is  alive  with  Span¬ 
ish  rhythms  and  melodies.  It  is  the  day 
of  the  bullfight.  Escamillo  appears,  Car¬ 
men  with  him.  When  the  toreador  en¬ 
ters  the  arena,  Carmen’s  gypsy  friends 
warn  her  that  Jose  is  lurking  near-by  to 
avenge  himself  for  her  desertion.  The 
crowd  surges  into  the  arena.  When 
Carmen  is  left  alone,  Jose  comes  to 
plead  for  her  love.  Icily,  the  gypsy  tells 
him  she  loves  him  no  longer.  Don  Jose 
continues  to  plead;  Carmen  remains 
deaf.  Suddenly,  shouts  from  the  arena 
hail  the  victorious  Escamillo.  Carmen 
is  about  to  join  her  hero  when  Jose 
stops  her  and  kills  her  with  a  dagger. 
When  the  toreador  emerges  to  inform 
Carmen  of  his  triumph  he  finds  her 
stretched  out  dead,  Don  Jose  sobbing 
at  her  side. 

Before  Carmen  was  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  one  of  the  finest  products  of 
the  French  lyric  theater,  and  before  it 
became  one  of  the  best  loved  operas  in 
the  repertory,  it  had  to  five  down  two 
devastating  accusations  made  against 
it.  When  first  produced,  Carmen  was 
criticized  by  several  French  writers  as 
being  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  Wagner 
dramas.  While  it  is  true  that  Bizet  had 
recourse  to  the  leitmotiv  technique — 
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though  not  in  the  Wagnerian  way — and 
that  he  had  Wagner’s  respect  for  the 
stage  and  his  inventiveness  of  har¬ 
monic  and  orchestral  language.  Car¬ 
men  is  not  the  stereotype  of  a  Wag¬ 
nerian  drama  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  The  essence  of  Bizet’s 
musical  style  and  dramatic  approach 
was  French.  Greater  familiarity  with 
Carmen  proved  how  wrong  these 
Parisian  critics  were,  but  hardly  had 
this  controversy  died  down  when  a  new 
attack  was  directed  against  the  opera. 
Several  musicologists,  particularly 
Spanish  ones,  took  the  opera  to  task 
for  its  supposedly  pseudo-Spanish  style. 
But  Bizet  had  no  intention  of  writing 
national  Spanish  music.  What  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  what  he  succeeded  in 
doing,  was  capture  the  spirit  of  Span¬ 
ish  song  and  dance  in  music  essentially 
his  own.  Bizet’s  borrowing  from  popu¬ 
lar  melodies  and  rhythms  (as  when  he 
expropriated  a  melody  by  Sebastian 
Yradier  for  his  famous  Habanera) 
were  used  as  the  Mediterranean  spice 
for  his  dish;  but  his  dish  was  still  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  French  cuisine. 

While  Carmen  was  at  first  the  victim 
of  unjust  criticisms,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  failure  that  sentimental  historians 
and  biographers  led  us  to  believe.  Once 
audiences  got  over  the  shock  of  the 
sensual  story  and  the  lurid  characteri¬ 
zations,  they  began  responding  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  Bizet’s  wonderful  music. 
Though  the  premiere  took  place  late  in 
the  season,  the  opera  was  seen  thirty- 
seven  times  in  its  first  year.  It  remained 
in  the  repertory  the  following  season, 
which  most  certainly  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  it  been  a  failure. 
Ludovic  Halevy,  one  of  the  librettists, 
recorded  that  the  box-office  receipts 
were  “respectable,  and  generally  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  those  for  other  works  in  the 
repertory.” 

Originally,  Carmen  was  an  opera- 
comique,  not  a  grand  opera.  In  other 
words,  it  had  spoken  dialogue  between 
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its  musical  numbers.  However,  as  seen 
in  the  United  States  and  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  opera  houses  outside  France, 
Carmen  is  sung  throughout,  the  spoken 
words  having  been  replaced  by  recita¬ 
tives  composed  by  Ernest  Guiraud. 

Carmen,  the  volatile  gypsy  girl,  is 
one  of  the  most  colorful  characters  in 
all  opera,  and  many  famous  sopranos 
have  distinguished  themselves  with 
their  vivid,  at  times  highly  individual 
portrayals  of  the  part.  Celestine  Galli- 
Marie,  the  first  Carmen,  became  widely 
famous  in  the  part.  The  second  cele¬ 
brated  Carmen  was  Minnie  Hauk,  who 
introduced  the  opera  in  England  (June 
22,  1878)  and  America  (October  23, 
1878).  Other  notable  Carmens  have 
been  Emma  Calve,  Geraldine  Farrar, 
Mary  Garden,  Rosa  Ponselle,  and 
Bruna  Castagna. 

Carmina  Burana,  opera  or  “scenic  can¬ 
tata”  by  Carl  Orff.  Libretto  by  the  com¬ 
poser,  based  on  poems  of  anonymous 
13th  century  monks.  Premiere:  Frank¬ 
fort  on  the  Main,  1937.  This  is  the  first 
opera  of  a  trilogy  entitled  Trionfi,  of 
which  the  subsequent  two  parts  are: 
Catulli  Carmina  and  Trionfo  d’ Aphro¬ 
dite.  The  libretto  (in  medieval  Latin, 
with  parts  in  medieval  German)  is 
built  around  the  activities  of  medieval 
students  who  wandered  about  appear¬ 
ing  as  jesters.  The  sections  of  Carmina 
Burana  are  entitled  “Springtime,”  “In 
the  Tavern,”  and  “The  Court  of  Love.” 
Carmosine,  see  musset,  Alfred  de. 
Carolina,  Paolina’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Cimarosa’s  II  matrimonio  segreto. 

Caro  nome,  Gilda’s  aria  in  Act  II  of 
Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 

Carre,  Albert,  impresario.  Bom  Stras¬ 
bourg,  France,  June  22,  1852;  died 
Paris,  December  12,  1938.  He  was  the 
director  of  the  Opera-Comique  for  over 
a  decade.  His  initiation  into  the  theater 
was  as  an  actor  in  Paris.  After  directing 
various  theaters  in  France,  including 
the  Comedie  Fran$aise,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  1898,  the  director  of  the 
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Opdra-Comique  in  succession  to  Leon 
Carvalho.  He  introduced  so  many  fine 
operas,  including  Le  Juif  polonais , 
Louise  and  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  that 
the  Opera-Comique  became  a  formida¬ 
ble  rival  of  the  Opera.  Carre  remained 
director  until  1912.  After  World  War  I, 
he  was  co-director  with  the  Isola  broth¬ 
ers  until  1925,  after  which  he  was  made 
honorary  director.  He  wrote  several 
opera  librettos,  including  that  for  Mes¬ 
saged  La  Basoche.  His  uncle,  Michel 
Carre,  collaborated  with  Jules  Barbier 
in  writing  the  librettos  for  eight  of 
Gounod’s  operas  including  Faust  and 
Romeo  et  Juliette ,  and  for  Masse’s 
Paul  et  Virginie ,  Meyerbeer’s  Le  par¬ 
don  de  Ploermel,  Offenbach’s  The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann,  Thomas’s  Hamlet 
and  Mignon ,  among  other  operas. 
Carrosse  du  Saint — Sacrement,  La,  see 
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Caruso,  Enrico  (tenor).  Born  Naples, 
February  25,  1873;  died  there  August 
2,  1921.  One  of  the  greatest  operatic 
tenors  of  all  time,  he  was  the  idol  of 
the  opera  world  for  over  two  decades. 
A  musical  child,  in  his  ninth  year  he 
joined  the  choir  of  his  parish  church. 
Formal  musical  training  came  com¬ 
paratively  late.  When  he  was  eight¬ 
een  he  began  a  three-year  period  of 
study  with  Guglielmo  Vergine,  com¬ 
pleting  his  training  with  Vincenzo 
Lombardi.  After  several  appearances 
in  Naples,  he  made  what  he  regarded  as 
his  official  debut  there  on  November 
16,  1894,  in  UAmico  Fritz .  In  1898  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Teatro  Lirico  in 
Milan,  where  he  created  the  principal 
tenor  roles  in  Adriana  Lecouvreur  and 
Fedora.  In  1901  he  became  a  member 
of  the  La  Scala  company,  where  he  was 
featured  in  leading  roles  of  the  Italian 
and  French  repertory.  Here  he  created 
the  principal  tenor  roles  in  Fran- 
chetti’s  Germania  and  Mascagni’s  Le 
Maschere.  Arturo  Toscanini  said,  after 
hearing  him  in  Uelisir  dfamore:  “If  this 
Neapolitan  continues  singing  like  this, 
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he  will  make  the  whole  world  talk  about 
him.”  Caruso’s  international  fame 
began  in  Monte  Carlo  in  1902,  where 
he  was  so  highly  acclaimed  that  he  was 
engaged  for  three  additional  seasons 
and  received  contracts  from  Covent 
Garden  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
His  American  debut  took  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  November  23, 
1903,  in  Rigoletto.  This  was  the  open¬ 
ing  night  of  the  Metropolitan  season. 
Largely  due  to  his  nervousness,  Caruso 
did  not  make  a  good  first  impression. 
The  critics  pointed  to  his  “tiresome 
Italian  mannerisms”  (particularly  his 
excessive  use  of  the  so-called  “Rubini 
sob”) .  But  before  the  end  of  the  season 
he  became  an  outstanding  favorite.  He 
achieved  a  personal  triumph  as  Nemo- 
rino  in  L’elisir  d’amore .  The  following 
season  he  again  appeared  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan’s  opening-night  performance 
maintaining  a  tradition  which  lasted 
seventeen  years  in  all,  with  only  one 
year  skipped.  He  was  now  the  shining 
light  of  the  company.  When  he  sang, 
the  box  office  prospered;  his  perform¬ 
ances  brought  in  close  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  season.  He  dupli¬ 
cated  his  Metropolitan  Opera  triumphs 
in  all  the  major  opera  houses,  becoming 
the  highest-paid  singer,  and  the  most 
adulated,  in  the  world.  When  he  sang  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  seats  for  his  per¬ 
formances  were  often  sold  at  auction. 
His  income  from  his  phonograph  re¬ 
cordings  totaled  almost  two  million 
dollars  during  his  lifetime.  He  ap¬ 
peared  successfully  in  almost  fifty  roles. 
His  voice  was  admired  for  its  range, 
tone,  and  shading.  It  was  powerful  yet 
supple,  exquisite  in  upper  range,  sensu¬ 
ous  in  middle  tones,  extraordinarily 
expressive  in  lower  registers.  “I  have 
never  heard  a  more  beautiful  voice,” 
Edouard  de  Reszke  once  wrote  to  him. 

His  career  ended  in  1920.  During  a 
performance  of  L’elisir  d’amore  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  on  December  11, 
he  coughed  blood.  The  diagnosis  at  this 
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time  was  “intercostal  neuralgia”  and  he 
continued  to  sing.  His  607th  and  last 
appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  (and 
his  last  in  opera  anywhere)  took  place 
on  Christmas  Eve,  when  he  sang  in  La 
Juive  while  suffering  acute  pain.  Pleu¬ 
risy  developed  into  bronchial  pneu¬ 
monia.  An  operation  removed  the  fluid 
from  his  pleural  cavity  and  it  seemed 
certain  that  Caruso  would  recover  and 
sing  again.  However,  in  February, 
1921,  he  '  developed  complications. 
After  more  treatment,  Caruso  returned 
to  Italy  for  a  long  rest.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  work 
with  his  voice  again,  but  a  relapse 
proved  swiftly  fatal.  (It  is  believed  that 
an  Italian  doctor  made  an  examination 
of  Caruso  with  an  unsterilized  instru¬ 
ment,  causing  the  final  infection.)  His 
death  was  mourned  throughout  the 
world,  which  paid  a  tribute  to  him  such 
as  few  other  opera  singers  before  or 
since  have  received. 

Carvalho,  Leon  (born  Carvaille),  im¬ 
presario.  Born  Port-Louis,  France,  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1825;  died  Paris,  December 
29,  1897.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
manager  of  the  Opera-Comique.  After 
attending  the  Paris  Conservatory  he 
sang  at  the  Opera-Comique,  where  he 
met  and,  in  1835,  married  the  prima 
donna  Marie-Caroline  Miolan.  For  a 
period  he  was  the  director  of  the  The¬ 
atre  Lyrique  in  Paris,  and  after  that 
was  stage  manager  of  the  Opera.  In 
1876  he  became  manager  of  the  Opera- 
Comique,  holding  this  post  for  a  dec¬ 
ade.  In  1887  he  was  found  guilty  of 
negligence  in  a  fire  that  destroyed  the 
opera  house  and  killed  131  people.  He 
was  fined  and  spent  some  time  in 
prison,  being  released  on  appeal.  In 
1891,  restored  to  good  graces,  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  management  of  the  Opera- 
Comique.  His  wife  appeared  alter¬ 
nately  at  the  Opera  and  the  Opera- 
Comique  between  1868  and  1883.  She 
was  seen  in  the  premieres  of  several 
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Gounod  operas,  including  Faust, 
Mir eille ,  and  Romio  et  Juliette . 

Cary,  Annie  Louise,  contralto.  Born 
Wayne,  Maine,  October  22,  1841;  died 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  April  3,  1921. 
She  was  the  first  American  woman  to 
appear  in  a  Wagnerian  role  in  the 
United  States.  After  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  in  America,  she  went  to  Europe  in 
1866  and  studied  with  Giovanni  Corsi 
in  Milan.  Her  debut  took  place  in 
Copenhagen  in  11  trovatore.  During  the 
next  few  years  she  combined  opera 
appearances  with  further  study  with 
Pauline  Viardot-Garcia.  In  1868  she 
became  a  principal  soprano  of  the 
Hamburg  Opera,  and  in  1870  made  her 
bow  at  Covent  Garden.  After  making 
her  American  debut  in  concert,  she 
joined  the  company  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  where,  in  1877,  she  created  for 
America  the  role  of  Amneris.  Her  first 
Wagnerian  role  was  Ortrud,  sung  in 
1877.  A  serious  throat  ailment  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  abandon  opera  in  1881  at 
the  height  of  her  popularity. 

Casella,  Alfredo,  composer.  Bom 
Turin,  Italy,  July  25, 1883;  died  Rome, 
March  5,  1947.  He  attended  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  first  achieved  success 
as  a  composer  with  an  orchestral  rhap¬ 
sody,  Italia,  in  1909.  Though  he  was  in 
the  vanguard  of  a  movement  among 
twentieth  century  Italian  composers  to 
bring  about  a  renascence  of  instrumen¬ 
tal  music,  he  did  not  neglect  the  theater. 
His  first  opera,  La  donna  serpente, 
introduced  in  Rome  in  1932,  was  in  the 
style  of  the  commedia  dell’  arte.  His 
second  was  La  favola  di  Orfeo  (1932) . 

A  one-act  opera,  II  deserto  tentato, 
given  at  the  Florence  Music  Festival  in 
1937,  was  severely  criticized  by  the 
outside  world  for  its  open  espousal  of 
fascism  and  its  glorification  of  the 
Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia.  His  auto¬ 
biography,  Music  in  My  Time,  was 
published  in  the  United  States  in  1954. 
Caspar,  a  huntsman  (bass)  in  Weber’s 
Der  Freischutz . 


CASTAGNA 
Cassandra,  opera  by  Vittorio  GnecchL 
Libretto  by  the  composer.  Premiere: 
Bologna,  December  5, 1905.  This  opera 
became  a  storm  center  in  1909  when 
Giovanni  Tebaldini  wrote  an  article  in 
the  Rivista  musicale  italiana  in  which 
he  quoted  examples  from  Richard 
Strauss’s  Elektra  and  tried  to  prove 
that  they  had  been  plagiarized  from 
Cassandra.  Strauss’s  friends  in  Ger¬ 
many  insisted  that  the  similarities  were 
remote,  but  one  of  them  confessed  that 
Strauss  had  seen  the  score  of  Cassandra 
before  writing  his  own  opera.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Romain  Rolland,  Strauss  ridi¬ 
culed  the  idea  that  any  similarity  ex¬ 
isted  between  his  opera  and  Gnecchi’s 
or  that  he  was  a  plagiarist.  Soon  after 
this,  Rolland  came  to  Strauss’s  defense 
in  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  frangais 
de  la  S.  /.  M. 

Cassio,  Otello’s  lieutenant  (tenor)  in 
Verdi’s  Otello . 

Casta  Diva,  Norma’s  aria  with  chorus, 
in  Act  I  of  Bellini’s  Norma. 

Castagna,  Bruna,  contralto.  Born  Bari* 
Italy,  October  15,  1908.  She  had  only 
three  months  of  vocal  instruction 
before  she  made  her  opera  debut  in 
Mantua,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  in 
Boris  Godunov.  Tullio  Serafin  there¬ 
upon  engaged  her  for  the  Teatro  Colon 
in  Buenos  Aires.  After  singing  three 
years  in  South  America,  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  Arturo  Toscanini  for  La 
Scala,  where  for  five  years  she  was  a 
favorite;  it  was  to  provide  a  proper 
opportunity  for  her  voice  that  Rossini’s 
LTtaliana  in  Alger i  was  revived  there. 
She  first  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1934,  making  her  American  debut  in 
Carmen  at  the  Hippodrome  Theater  in 
New  York.  On  March  2,  1936,  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Amneris.  For  the  next  decade 
she  made  many  successful  appearances 
at  the  Metropolitan  and  other  major 
opera  houses  in  such  roles  as  Adalgisa, 
Amneris,  Azucena,  Delilah,  Laura,  and 
Santuzza.  Since  1946  she  appeared  ex- 
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tensively  in  South  America  and  Europe. 
Castfl-Blaze,  see  blaze,  franqoxs- 

HENRI- J  OSEPH. 

Castor  et  Pollux,  opera  by  Jean  Philippe 
Rameau.  Libretto  by  Pierre  Joseph 
Bernard.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1737.  The  work  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  successful  and  was  long 
regarded  in  France  as  Rameau’s  mas¬ 
terpiece.  The  story  is  based  on  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology.  When  Castor 
dies  in  a  quarrel,  his  twin  brother,  Pol¬ 
lux,  begs  Zeus  to  allow  him  to  die  in 
his  brother’s  place.  Unable  to  grant 
this,  since  Pollux  is  immortal,  Zeus 
allows  him  to  spend  alternately  one  day 
with  the  gods  and  another  with  his 
brother  in  Hades.  The  ballet  and  fu¬ 
neral  music,  and  Telaire’s  aria  in  the 
first  act,  “Tristes  apprets,”  are  note¬ 
worthy. 

Castrate,  an  Italian  term  for  a  eunuch 
with  a  high-pitched  voice.  Such  sing¬ 
ers  were  extensively  employed  for 
opera  performances  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  Boys  with  exceptional  voices 
were  castrated  to  prevent  a  change 
of  voice  at  puberty.  These  eunuchs 
came  to  have  voices  delicate  in  texture, 
voluptuous  in  tone,  and  flexible  in 
range.  Many  of  the  famous  opera  com¬ 
posers  of  the  18th  century  wrote  their 
most  florid  arias  for  the  castrati,  who 
sometimes  contributed  additional  em¬ 
bellishments  of  their  own.  Of  these 
operas,  one  that  has  remained  vital  in 
the  repertory  is  Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Euri- 
dice,  in  which  the  male  role  of  Orfeo 
— written  for  Gaetano  Guadagni — 
is  today  sung  by  a  contralto.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  castrati  were  Caf- 
farelli,  Carestini,  Farinelli,  Guadagni, 
and  Senesino.  They  were  all  highly  paid 
and  adulated.  A  journalist  reported  in 
1720  that  “women  from  every  grade  of 
society — peeresses  incognito,  melan¬ 
choly  wives  of  city  merchants,  wretched 
little  streetwalkers — all  jostled  each 
other  . . .  hungry  for  a  look  or  a  word” 
from  one  of  these  singers.  One  woman 


is  reported  to  have  said:  “There  is  only 
one  God,  and  one  Farinelli.” 

Catalan!,  Alfredo,  composer.  Bom 
Lucca,  Italy,  June  19, 1854;  died  Milan, 
August  7,  1893.  His  studies  took  place 
with  his  father,  with  Fortunato  Magi, 
and  at  the  Conservatories  of  Paris  and 
Milan.  A  one-act  opera,  La  Falce,  was 
performed  in  Milan  in  1 876.  Four  years 
later  he  wrote  his  first  full-length  opera, 
L’Elda,  presented  in  Turin  in  1880.  His 
first  major  success  was  a  revision  of 
L’Elda,  renamed  Loreley,  performed  in 
Turin  in  1890.  His  most  popular  opera, 
La  Wally,  was  given  at  La  Scala  in 
1892.  His  other  operas  were  Dejanire 
(1883),  and  Edmea  (1886).  In  1886 
Catalani  succeeded  Ponchielli  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  composition  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory. 

Catalani,  Angelica,  dramatic  soprano. 
Born  Sinigaglia,  Italy,  May  10,  1780; 
died  Paris,  June  12,  1849.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  her  education  at  the  Convent  Santa 
Lucia  di  Gubbio  in  Rome,  she  made 
her  opera  debut  at  the  Teatro  la  Fenice 
in  1795.  Other  appearances  in  Italy, 
climaxed  by  performances  at  La  Scala 
in  1801,  brought  her  immense  success. 
In  1804  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Lisbon.  Her  debut  in 
London  in  1806  was  brilliant;  so  great 
was  her  drawing  power  in  England 
that  she  earned  unprecedented  sums. 
She  remained  in  that  country  seven 
years  (appearing  in  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  in  England  of  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  in  1812),  then  stayed  in  Paris 
three  years,  where  she  managed,  with¬ 
out  success,  the  Theatre  des  Italians. 
Having  sung  in  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Germany,  and  again  in  Italy  and  Eng¬ 
land,  she  retired  (after  1828)  and  di¬ 
rected  a  singing  school  near  Florence. 
Catalogue  Song,  see  madamina,  il 

CATALOGO  E  QUESTO. 

Catherine,  (1)  a  laundress  known  as 
Madame  Sans-Gene  (soprano)  in  Gior¬ 
dano’s  Madame  Sans-Gene. 

(2)  Petruchio’s  terrible-temp ered 
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wife  (soprano)  in  Goetz’s  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew, 

Catulli  Carmina,  opera  by  Carl  Orff. 
Libretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  the 
poems  of  Catullus.  Premiere:  Stuttgart 
Opera,  1952.  The  composer  describes 
this  work  as  a  “dramatic  ballet.”  Its 
music  consists  of  unaccompanied  solos 
and  consists  entirely  of  choruses;  only 
the  prelude  and  postlude  require  an  in¬ 
strumental  background  of  four  pianos 
and  percussion.  The  libretto  is  in  classic 
Latin.  This  is  the  second  opera  in  a 
trilogy  called  Trionfi ,  the  first  of  which 
is  Carmina  Bur  ana,  and  the  last  Trionfo 
d’ Aphrodite. 

Cavalier!,  Emilio  de’,  composer.  Born 
Rome,  about  1550;  died  there,  March 
11,  1602.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Camerata  (which  see)  and  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  operas,  all  of  them  with  texts  by 
Laura  Guidiccioni.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  composers  to  employ  the  technique 
of  basso  continuo — a  continuous  bass 
part  provided  with  figures  and  signs  in¬ 
dicating  the  harmonies  to  be  employed 
in  the  instrumental  accompaniment. 
His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  sacred 
opera,  La  rappresentazione  delV  anima 
e  del  corpo,  performed  and  published 
in  1600.  His  other  operas:  II  Satiro 
(1590);  La  disperazione  di  Fileno 
(1590) ;  II  Giuoco  della  cieca  (1595) . 
Cavalier!,  Lina,  dramatic  soprano. 
Bom  Viterbo,  December  25,  1874; 
died  Florence,  February  8,  1944.  She 
was  trained  in  Paris  by  Madame  Mari- 
ani-Masi.  In  1901  she  made  her  debut 
in  Lisbon  in  Pagliacci .  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  appearances  in  opera  houses 
in  Italy,  Poland,  Russia,  France,  and 
England.  On  December  5,  1906,  she 
made  her  American  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  in  the  title  role  of  Fedora . 
She  stayed  with  the  Metropolitan  until 
1908,  after  which  she  joined  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Opera  Company.  In  1915-1916 
she  sang  with  the  Chicago  Opera.  She 
scored  her  greatest  successes  in  French 
opera,  particularly  in  such  roles  as 


CAVALLERIA 
Herodiade,  Manon,  and  Thais.  She  re¬ 
tired  soon  after  World  War  I,  living 
first  in  Paris,  then  in  Florence.  She 
married  the  celebrated  tenor,  Lucien 
Muratore.  She  was  killed  during  an  air 
raid  in  World  War  II. 

Cavalleria  rusticana  (Rustic  Chivalry), 
one-act  opera  by  Pietro  Mascagni.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Giovanni  T argioni-Tozzetti 
and  Guido  Menasci,  based  on  a  short 
story  of  the  same  name  by  Giovanni 
Verga.  Premiere:  Teatro  Costanzi, 
Rome,  May  17,  1890.  American  pre¬ 
miere:  Grand  Opera  House,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  September  9,  1891. 

Characters:  Santuzza,  a  village  girl 
(soprano);  Turiddu,  a  soldier  (tenor) ; 
Mamma  Lucia,  his  mother  (contralto) ; 
Alfio,  a  teamster  (baritone) ;  Lola,  his 
wife  (mezzo-soprano) ;  peasants;  vil¬ 
lagers.  The  setting  is  a  Sicilian  village 
square;  the  time,  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  voice  of  Turiddu  is  heard  off 
stage  praising  his  one-time  sweetheart, 
Lola,  who  is  now  Alfio’ s  wife  (Siciliana: 
“O  Lola”) .  It  is  Easter  morning.  Vil¬ 
lagers  are  entering  the  church.  Santuzza 
meets  Mamma  Lucia  and  pleads  with 
her  to  reveal  where  Turiddu  is.  Lucia 
inquires  why  she  is  so  inquisitive.  San¬ 
tuzza  is  about  to  confess  that  she  loves 
him  when  Alfio  appears,  a  lusty  tune  on 
his  lips  about  his  profession  as  teamster 
(“II  cavallo  scalpita”) .  When  from  in¬ 
side  the  church  the  music  of  the 
“Regina  Coeli”  is  heard,  the  villagers 
assume  reverent  attitudes  and  join  in 
the  singing.  All  of  them  then  enter  the 
church,  leaving  behind  only  Santuzza 
and  Lucia.  It  is  now  that  Santuzza  can 
tell  Lucia  of  her  love  affair  with  Tu¬ 
riddu  (“Voi  lo  sapete”).  Shocked, 
Lucia  rushes  into  the  church  to  pray 
for  Santuzza.  Turiddu  now  appears, 
and  Santuzza  confronts  him  with  his 
infidelity.  They  become  involved  in  a 
bitter  quarrel  as  Turiddu  accuses  San¬ 
tuzza  of  unwarranted  jealousy.  Their 
bitter  tirades  are  interrupted  by  the 
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arrival  of  Lola.  She  sings  a  gay  song 
(“Fior  di  giaggiolo”),  after  which  the 
two  women  exchange  harsh  words. 
Lola  lightly  shrugs  off  Santuzza’s  veiled 
accusations  and  enters  the  church.  En¬ 
raged  by  this  scene,  Turiddu  curses 
Santuzza,  throws  her  angrily  to  the 
ground,  and  enters  the  church.  At  this 
critical  moment  Alfio  reappears  and 
Santuzza  reveals  to  him  that  his  wife 
has  been  unfaithful.  Alfio  swears  to 
seek  revenge.  The  Easter  services  come 
to  an  end.  The  strains  of  the  “Inter¬ 
mezzo”  are  heard,  contrasting  the 
peace  of  the  holiday  with  the  stormy 
emotions  of  the  principal  characters. 
The  villagers  file  out  of  the  church. 
Some  of  the  men  fill  wine  glasses  as 
Turiddu  sings  a  rousing  drinking  song 
(Brindisi:  “Viva  il  vino  spumeggi- 
ante”).  When  Turiddu  offers  a  glass 
of  wine  to  Alfio  the  latter  turns  it  down. 
Insulted,  Turiddu  challenges  Alfio  and 
is  accepted.  Sensing  the  approach  of 
doom,  Turiddu  bids  his  mother  fare¬ 
well  (“Mamma,  quel  vino  e  generoso”). 
His  mother  tries  to  follow  as  he  leaves 
to  meet  Alfio.  Santuzza  stops  her.  Sud¬ 
denly  villagers  rush  into  the  square  with 
the  dreadful  news  that  Turiddu  has 
been  killed. 

When  Cavalleria  rusticana  won  first 
prize  in  a  contest  for  one-act  operas 
sponsored  by  the  publishing  house  of 
Edoardo  Sonzogno,  it  started  a  trend 
in  Italian  opera  known  as  “verismo” 
(naturalism).  Later  examples  of  ver¬ 
ismo  operas  are  Pagliacci  and  La 
Boheme.  The  premiere  of  Cavalleria 
rusticana  created  a  sensation  equaled 
by  few  other  operas.  An  obscure,  im¬ 
poverished  composer,  Mascagni  sud¬ 
denly  became  famous.  He  took  forty 
curtain  calls;  outside  the  theater  thou¬ 
sands  waited  to  acclaim  him.  Before 
many  months  passed,  parades  were  held 
in  his  honor  and  medals  were  sold  with 
his  picture.  By  1892  Cavalleria  had 
been  seen  throughout  Europe  and  in 
New  York.  This  single  opera  made 


Mascagni  famous  and  rich.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  was  never  able  to  duplicate 
his  first  success,  though  he  wrote  some 
creditable  operas.  His  own  comment 
was:  “It  is  a  pity  I  wrote  Cavalleria 
first.  I  was  crowned  before  I  became 
king.” 

Cavalli,  Francesco  (born  Caletti- 
Bruni)  ,  composer.  Bom  Crema,  Italy, 
February  14,  1602;  died  Venice,  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1676.  He  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  Monteverdi,  and  a  leader 
in  the  Venetian  school  of  opera.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  his  patron,  Fed¬ 
erico  Cavalli,  the  Podesta  of  Crema, 
who  was  attracted  to  the  boy  and  took 
him  to  Venice  in  1616  where  he  became 
a  singer  in  the  choir  of  St.  Marks  and  a 
pupil  of  Monteverdi.  In  1640  Cavalli 
was  appointed  organist  at  St.  Marks, 
and  in  1668,  maestro  di  cappella. 
Meanwhile,  in  1639,  he  wrote  his  first 
opera,  Le  nozze  di  Teti  e  di  Peleo,  a 
work  of  historical  importance  since  it 
was  the  first  to  be  designated  by  its 
composer  an  opera  (specifically,  “opera 
scenica”)  instead  of  a  “dramma  per 
musica.”  Cavalli  wrote  over  forty 
operas,  the  most  famous  being  Giasone 
(1649)  and  Serse  (1654).  In  1660  he 
was  invited  to  Paris  to  help  produce 
Serse  in  conjunction  with  the  marriage 
ceremonies  of  Louis  XIV.  He  returned 
to  Paris  two  years  later  to  present  an¬ 
other  of  his  operas,  Ercole  amante. 
Cavalli’s  significance  rests  in  the  tune¬ 
fulness  of  his  arias  and  his  use  of  the 
recitativo  secco  ( see  recitative). 
Cavaradossi,  Mario,  artist  (tenor)  in 
Puccini’s  Tosca. 

Cavatina,  Italian  term  (French:  cava- 
tine)  for  a  melody  simpler  in  style  and 
more  songlike  than  an  aria. 

Cavatine  du  page,  see  nobles  seig¬ 
neurs,  salut! 

Cebotari,  Maria,  soprano.  Born  Kishi¬ 
nev,  Bessarabia,  February  10,  1910; 
died  Vienna,  June  9,  1949.  As  a  child 
she  sang  in  school  and  church  choirs, 
and  at  fourteen  appeared  as  a  singer 
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and  dancer  with  a  traveling  company. 
After  a  period  of  study  with  Oskar 
Daniel  in  Berlin,  she  joined  the  Dres¬ 
den  Opera  where  she  made  her  debut 
as  Mimi  in  1930.  One  year  later  she 
scored  a  major  success  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  and  after  that  in  major  opera 
houses  in  Germany,  at  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  excel¬ 
ling  in  such  lyric  soprano  parts  as  Vio¬ 
letta,  Mimi,  Butterfly,  and  in  several 
leading  soprano  roles  in  Mozart  operas. 
She  died  at  the  peak  of  her  career,  a 
victim  of  cancer.  She  made  numerous 
appearances  in  foreign  motion  pictures. 
In  1942  she  was  heard  in  the  premiere 
of  Sutermeister’s  Romeo  und  Julia,  and 
in  1947  in  Einem’s  Dantons  Tod . 

Ce  bruit  de  For  .  .  .  ce  rire,  Manon’s 
hymn  to  gold  in  Act  IV  of  Massenet’s 
Manon. 

cecchina,  La  or  La  buona  figliuola 

(The  Good  Girl),  opera  buff  a  by  Nicola 
Piccinni.  Libretto  by  Carlo  Goldoni, 
based  on  Samuel  Richardson’s  novel, 
Pamela.  Premiere:  Teatro  delle  Dame, 
Rome,  February  6,  1760.  Richardson’s 
story  of  a  servant  girl  who  resists  the 
advances  of  her  master  and  finally  be¬ 
comes  his  wife  was  the  source  of  Pic- 
cinni’s  most  famous  opera,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  successful  opera  buff  as 
before  those  of  Rossini. 

Celeste  Aida,  Radames’  hymn  to  Aida’s 
beauty  in  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s 
Aida. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  Florentine  sculp¬ 
tor,  goldsmith,  author.  Bom  Florence, 
November  1,  1500;  died  there,  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1571.  He  is  the  central  figure 
in  several  operas,  the  most  notable  be¬ 
ing  Berlioz’  Benvenuto  Cellini .  Others 
include:  Ascanio  by  Saint-Saens;  Ben¬ 
venuto  by  Eugene  Diaz;  Benvenuto 
Cellini  by  Franz  Lachner;  Benvenuto 
Cellini  a  Parigi  by  Lauro  Rossi, 
cena  delle  beffe,  La  (The  Feast  of  the 
Jest),  opera  by  Umberto  Giordano. 
Libretto  is  the  play  of  the  same  name 
by  Sem  Benelli.  Premiere:  La  Scala, 
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December  20,  1924.  In  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Florence,  Gianetto — a  physically 
weak  poet  and  painter — is  the  victim 
of  cruel  jests  at  the  hands  of  Neri,  a 
captain  of  mercenaries.  When  Neri  pre¬ 
vents  Gianetto ’s  marriage  to  Ginevra, 
Gianetto  succeeds  in  triumphing  over 
Neri  by  means  of  trickery  until  the 
latter  goes  mad. 

Cendrillon  (Cinderella),  opera  by  Mas¬ 
senet.  Libretto  by  Henri  Cain,  based 
on  the  fairy  tale  by  Charles  Perrault. 
Premiere:  Opera-Comique,  May  24, 

1899.  See  also  cenerentola,  la;  Cin¬ 
derella. 

cenerentola,  La  (Cinderella),  (1)  opera 
by  Rossini.  Libretto  by  Jacopo  Ferretti, 
based  on  the  fairy  tale  by  Charles  Per¬ 
rault.  Premiere:  Teatro  Valle,  Rome, 
January  25,  1817.  The  magical  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Cinderella  tale  have  been 
omitted  in  this  version.  The  fairy  god¬ 
mother  becomes  Alidoro,  a  practical 
philosopher  employed  by  the  Prince 
who — disguised  as  a  beggar — receives 
help  from  Cinderella  after  having  been 
rudely  turned  down  by  her  stepsisters. 
Though  the  father  of  the  stepsisters 
plans  to  have  one  of  them  marry  the 
Prince,  Alidoro  contrives  to  have  Cin¬ 
derella  become  his  fortunate  bride. 

(2)  Opera  by  Wolf-Ferrari.  Libretto 
by  Pezze-Pescolato,  based  on  the  fairy 
tale  by  Charles  Perrault.  Premiere: 
Teatro  la  Fenice,  Venice,  February  22, 

1900. 

See  also  cendrillon;  Cinderella. 
C9en  est  done  fait  et  mon  coeur  va 
changer  (Me  sedur  han  creduto), 
Marie’s  lament  in  Act  II  of  Donizetti’s 
The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment . 

Ceprano,  a  nobleman  (bass)  in  Verdi’s 
Rigoletto. 

Cervantes,  Miguel  de,  novelist,  drama¬ 
tis^  poet.  Born  Alcala  de  Henares, 
Spain,  1547;  died  Madrid,  April  23, 
1616.  He  was  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote.  For  operas  based  on  this  story, 
see  don  quixote.  His  story  La  Gita - 
nella  was  the  source  of  Pius  Alexander 
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Wolff’s  Preciosa,  for  which  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber  wrote  an  overture,  choruses, 
melodramas,  dances,  and  a  song.  Carl 
Orff’s  Astutuli  and  Hans  Henze’s  Das 
Wundertheater  were  derived  from  Cer¬ 
vantes’  El  Teatro  Magico.  Other  operas 
drawn  from  various  works  of  this  au¬ 
thor  include  Henri  Barraud’s  Numance 
and  Gretry’s  Le  trompeur. 

Cesti,  Marc*  Antonio,  composer.  Born 
Arezzo,  Italy,  August  5,  1623;  died 
Florence,  October  14,  1669.  A  major 
figure  in  the  Venetian  school  of  opera, 
he  studied  with  Carissimi  in  Florence 
and  in  1646  became  maestro  di  cappella 
to  Ferdinand  II  de’  Medici.  Fourteen 
years  later  he  was  appointed  tenor  to 
the  chapel  choir.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  he  was  assistant  Kapell¬ 
meister  to  Emperor  Leopold  I  of  Vi¬ 
enna.  Cesti  returned  to  Venice  just  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  He  wrote  eight  operas, 
the  first,  L’Orontea  (1649),  being  so 
successful  that  it  was  performed  in  sev¬ 
eral  Italian  cities  besides  Venice.  Later 
works  were:  Cesar e  amante  (1651), 
La  Dori  (1663),  and  S emir amide 
(1667).  Cesti  placed  great  emphasis 
on  lyricism,  filling  his  operas  with  gra¬ 
cious,  flowing  melodies  charged  with 
feeling. 

C’est  id  le  sejour  (questo  sol  e  il  sog- 
giomo),  concluding  chorus  in  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  L’Africaine. 

C’est  Phistoire  amoureuse,  an  aria 
known  as  the  “Laughing  Song,”  found 
in  Auber’s  Manon  Le  scant.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  interpolated  in  the  Lesson 
Scene  of  Rossini’s  The  Barber  of 
Seville . 

Chabrier,  Emmanuel,  composer.  Born 
Ambert,  France,  January  18,  1841;, 
died  Paris,  September  13,  1894.  He 
was  employed  in  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
terior,  following  music  as  an  amateur. 
Influenced  by  the  vogue  for  Offenbach 
he  wrote  his  first  stage  work,  a  comic 
opera,  L’Etoile,  successfully  performed 
at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  in  1877.  In 
March,  1880,  he  took  a  three-day  leave 
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of  absence  from  his  government  post 
to  attend  a  performance  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde  in  Munich.  Then  and  there 
Chabrier  decided  to  dedicate  himself 
completely  to  music.  A  confirmed 
Wagnerian,  he  completed  an  opera, 
Gwendoline ,  in  the  Wagnerian  style; 
it  was  introduced  in  Brussels  in  1886. 
Le  roi  malgre  lui,  another  comic  opera, 
was  introduced  by  the  Opera-Comique 
in  1887.  His  last  opera,  Briseis ,  was 
left  unfinished. 

Chaconne,  an  old  dance  in  moderately 
slow  3A  time,  presumably  of  Spanish 
origin  and  so  similar  to  another  old 
dance,  the  passacaglia,  that  the  terms 
were  often  used  interchangeably.  Cha¬ 
connes  appear  frequently  in  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  century  operas. 
There  is  a  chaconne  in  Monteverdi’s 
Orfeo;  Lully,  Rameau,  and  Gluck  fre¬ 
quently  ended  their  operas  with  one. 
The  chaconne  in  Gluck’s  Paride  ed 
Elena  reappears  as  a  passacaglia  in 
Iphigenie  en  Aulide.  One  of  the  most 
affecting  chaconnes  in  opera  is  Dido’s 
song  “When  I  am  laid  in  earth,”  in 
Purcell’s  Dido  and  Aeneas.  Other  ex¬ 
amples  of  operatic  chaconnes  are  those 
in  Handel’s  Rodrigo,  Lully’s  Cadmus 
et  Hermione,  and  Mozart’s  Idomeneo . 
Chaliapin,  Feodor  (sometimes  Shalia¬ 
pin),  bass.  Born  Kazan,  Russia,  Febru¬ 
ary  13,  1873;  died  Paris,  April  12, 
1938.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Rus¬ 
sian  basses  and  singing  actors.  The  son 
of  a  peasant,  he  was  given  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  acquire  an  education.  With¬ 
out  benefit  of  formal  musical  training 
he  joined  a  provincial  opera  company 
in  1890.  Two  years  later  he  studied 
with  Usatov  in  Tiflis.  An  engagement 
followed  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Opera. 
In  1896  he  joined  the  company  of  S.  I. 
Mamontov  in  Moscow,  where  he  was 
assigned  leading  bass  roles  in  Russian 
operas.  He  made  powerful  impressions 
as  Boris  Godunov,  as  Ivan  the  Terrible 
in  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  Maid  of  Pskov , 
and  as  the  miller  in  Dargomizhsky’s 
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Russalka.  His  first  appearance  outside 
Russia  took  place  in  1901  at  La  Scala 
in  Mefistofele.  He  made  his  American 
debut  in  the  same  opera  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  on  November  20,  1907. 
While  certain  facets  of  his  art  were 
appreciated,  he  was  not  acclaimed  at 
this  time.  Indeed,  Henry  E.  Krehbiel 
found  elements  of  “vulgarity”  in  his 
performance.  After  further  successes 
in  Russia  and  London,  Chaliapin  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
Boris  Godunov ,  on  December  9,  1921. 
This  time  his  success  was  unqualified; 
Krehbiel  could  now  say  that  only  the 
actor  Salvini  was  Chaliapin’s  equal 
Chaliapin  remained  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  eight  seasons.  Roles  for 
which  he  was  famous  included  Boris, 
Don  Basilio,  Don  Quixote  (in  Mas¬ 
senet’s  Don  Quichotte ),  Leporello, 
and  Mephistopheles  (in  Boito’s  Mefis¬ 
tofele)  .  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 
appeared  as  Don  Quixote  in  a  motion 
picture.  He  wrote  two  books  of  mem¬ 
oirs;  Pages  from  My  Life  (1926),  and 
Man  and  Mask  (1932). 

Chamber  opera,  an  opera  of  modest 
proportions  and  intimate  character, 
calling  for  limited  forces  and  stage 
paraphernalia.  Richard  Strauss’s  Ari¬ 
adne  auf  Naxos  and  Pergolesi’s  La 
serva  padrona  are  examples  from  differ¬ 
ent  periods. 

Champs  pateruels,  Joseph’s  aria  in  Act 
I  of  Mehul’s  Joseph* 

Chanson  bachique,  see  o  vin  dissipe 
LA  TRISTESSE. 

Chanson  de  la  puce  (Song  of  the  Flea), 
Mephistopheles’  aria  in  Act  II  of  Ber¬ 
lioz’  The  Damnation  of  Faust . 

Chanson  huguenote,  see  pour  les 

COUNVENTS  e’EST  FINI. 

Chanson  hindoue,  see  song  of  India. 
Charfreitagszauber,  see  good  Friday 

SPELL. 

Charlotte,  young  woman  (soprano)  in 
love  with  Werther  in  Massenet’s 
Werther . 

Charlottenburg  Opera  (Deutsches 
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Opemhaus),  a  leading  Berlin  oper 
house,  built  by  the  municipal  counc 
of  the  Charlottenburg  district  in  1911 
1912.  It  opened  on  November  9,  19L 
with  Fidelio,  conducted  by  Ignaz  Waj 
halter.  During  World  War  I  the  oper 
house  went  into  an  artistic  decline  an 
after  the  war  it  was  temporarily  closec 
In  1925  the  reorganized  compan 
opened  as  the  Stadtische  Oper  with 
performance  of  Die  Meistersinger  con 
ducted  by  its  new  musical  directoi 
Bruno  Walter.  Heinz  Tietjen  was  in 
tendant  until  1930,  Carl  Ebert  betweei 
1931  and  1933,  and  Wilhelm  Rod 
from  1934  until  the  theater  was  final! 
closed.  Bruno  Walter  left  in  1929;  sue 
ceeding  musical  directors  were  Rober 
Denzler,  Fritz  Stiedry,  Arthur  Rother 
and  Leopold  Ludwig.  The  building  wa 
destroyed  by  a  bomb  during  Work 
War  II.  Notable  premieres  given  hen 
included  Julius  Bittner’s  Mondnacht 
Franz  Schreker’s  Der  Schmied  vot 
Ghent ,  and  Kurt  Weill’s  Die  Burg 
schaft. 

Charmant  oiseau,  Mysoli’s  aria  ir 
David’s  La  perle  du  Bresil. 
Charpentier,  Gustave,  composer.  Borr 
Dieuze,  France,  June  25,  1860.  The 
librettist  and  composer  of  Louise ,  ar 
opera  which  provoked  controversy  and 
won  popularity  by  reason  of  its  nove] 
working-class  atmosphere.  Charpentiei 
attended  the  Lille  Conservatory,  where 
he  won  several  prizes.  Entering  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1881,  he  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1887.  During  his 
stay  in  Rome  he  wrote  his  first  success¬ 
ful  work  for  orchestra,  Impressions  of 
Italy.  After  his  return  to  Paris  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  socialism  and  wrote 
songs  with  a  political  viewpoint.  The 
writing  of  Louise  took  him  ten  years. 
It  was  introduced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  on  February  2,  1900.  Char¬ 
pentier  s  only  subsequent  major  work 
was  a  sequel  to  Louise  entitled  Julien. 
Produced  at  the  Opera-Comique  on 
June  3,  1913,  it  proved  a  failure. 
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Charton-Demeur,  Anne,  see  demeur, 

ANNE  ARSENE. 

Chartreuse  de  Panne,  La  (The  Car¬ 
thusian  Monastery),  opera  by  Henri 
Sauget.  Libretto  by  Armand  Lunel, 
based  on  the  novel  of  the  same  name 
by  Stendhal.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera, 
March  16,  1939.  The  opera  traces  the 
career  of  Fabrice  del  Dongo  through 
wars,  political  intrigues,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  until  he  becomes  a  priest  and  en¬ 
ters  a  monastery. 

Chancer,  Geoffrey,  (1)  poet.  Born 
England  about  1340;  died  there,  1400. 
Material  from  his  narrative,  the  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales ,  was  used  in  two  operas 
named  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims ,  one 
by  Reginald  de  Koven,  the  other  by 
Charles  Villiers  Stanford.  His  poem, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  was  the  source 
of  an  opera  of  the  same  name  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Walton.  Voltaire’s  La  Fie  Urgele 
— made  into  operas  of  the  same  name 
by  Egidio  Duni  and  Ignaz  Pleyel — was 
derived  from  Chaucer. 

(2)  The  poet  (baritone),  principal 
character  in  Reginald  De  Koven’s  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims. 

Che  faro  senza  Euridice?  Orfeo’s  la¬ 
ment  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  Euridice, 
in  Act  III  (Act  IV  in  some  versions) 
of  Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 

Che  gelida  raanina,  Rodolfo’s  narrative 
in  Act  I  of  Puccini’s  La  Boheme . 
Chekhov,  Anton,  story  writer  and 
dramatist.  Born  Taganrog,  Russia, 
January  17,  1860;  died  Badenweiler, 
Germany,  July  2,  1904.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors  of  his  time, 
Chekhov  is  represented  in  the  world 
of  opera  by  the  following  works  drawn 
from  his  writings:  Pierre-Octave  Fer- 
roud’s  Le  Chirugie;  Constantine  Not- 
tara’s  Over  the  Highway;  and  Henri 
Sauget’s  La  Contrebasse. 

Ch’ella  mi  creda  libero,  Dick  John¬ 
son’s  aria  in  Act  III  of  Puccini’s  The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West. 

Chenier,  see  andrea  chenier. 

Che  puro  ciel!  Orfeo’s  description  of 
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the  beauties  of  Elysium  in  Act  II  of 
Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 

Cherubini,  Maria  Luigi,  composer. 
Born  Florence,  September  14,  1760; 
died  Paris,  March  15,  1842.  Though 
trained  in  the  Italian  school,  he  was  a 
dominant  figure  in  the  development  of 
French  opera.  He  began  studying  mu¬ 
sic  with  his  father,  and  between  1773 
and  1777  wrote  several  masses  and 
similar  works.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany 
became  interested  in  him  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  study  with  Giuseppe  Sarti. 
Cherubini  wrote  his  first  opera,  II 
Quinto  Fabio ,  in  1780,  performed  three 
years  later.  His  first  success  came  with 
Armida,  in  1782.  After  writing  five 
more  operas,  all  in  the  strict  Italian 
pattern  of  the  time,  Cherubini  went  to 
London  where  he  remained  two  years, 
producing  two  more  operas  without 
success  and  serving  as  composer  to  the 
king.  In  1780  he  settled  permanently 
in  Paris.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
Italian  traditions,  he  aspired  to  write 
operas  in  Gluck’s  style,  in  which  drama 
and  musical  resources  were  empha¬ 
sized.  His  first  work  in  this  new  vein, 
Demophon,  was  a  failure  in  1788.  But 
in  Lodo'iska ,  performed  in  Paris  in 
1791,  his  new  style  became  effective. 
Between  1794  and  1801  he  wrote  half 
a  dozen  operas,  including  the  work 
generally  deemed  his  finest:  Les  deux 
journees  (known  in  German  as  Der 
Wassertrager,  in  English  as  The  Water 
Carrier),  first  heard  in  Paris  in  1800. 
Cherubini  suffered  severe  mental  de¬ 
pressions  after  the  French  Revolution, 
due  primarily  to  his  unhappy  marriage 
and  the  failures  of  some  of  his  operas. 
In  1805  he  was  invited  to  Vienna  in 
conjunction  with  the  Viennese  premi¬ 
ere  of  Les  deux  journees.  For  produc¬ 
tion  here,  Cherubini  wrote  a  new  opera, 
Faniska ,  an  outstanding  success.  Back 
in  Paris,  and  out  of  favor  with  Napo¬ 
leon,  Cherubini  devoted  himself  more 
to  church  music  than  to  opera  and  con¬ 
centrated  on  his  teaching  duties  at  the 
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Conservatory.  From  1822  until  just  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  Con- 
servatory’s  directors. 

Cherubini’s  most  famous  operas: 
Armida  (1782);  Adriano  in  Siria 
(1782)  ;  Alessandro  nelV  Indie  (1784) ; 
Ifigenia  in  Aulide  (1787);  Lodoiska 
<.i791);  Elisa  (1794 )\Medee  (1797); 

Punition  (1799);  La  prisonniere 
(1799);  Les  deux  journees  (1800)* 
Anacreon  (1803);  Faniska  (1806); 
Les  Abencerages  (1813);  Bayard  a 
Mezieres  (1814)  — a  collaboration  with 
Franeois  Boiedieu,  Charles  Catel,  and 
Nicolo  Isouard. 

Cherubino,  Count  Almaviva’s  page 
(soprano)  in  Mozart’s  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro . 

Che  soave  zeffiretto,  the  letter  duet  of 
Susanna  and  Countess  Almaviva  in 
Act  III  of  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro . 

Che  vita  maledetta,  Despina’s  aria  in 
Act  I,  Scene  3,  of  Mozart’s  Cost  fan 
tutte. 

Che  volo  d’augelli!  Nedda’s  ballatella 
in  Act  I  of  Leoncavallo’s  Pagliacci. 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  The,  a  com¬ 
pany  organized  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
1910  with  members  of  the  then  recently 
disbanded  Oscar  Hammerstein  Opera 
Company  of  New  York.  Under  the  ar¬ 
tistic  direction  of  Andreas  Dippel,  and 
with  Cleofonte  Campanini  as  prinicipal 
conductor,  the  company  opened  on 
November  3,  1910,  with  Aida.  The 
following  evening  Mary  Garden  ap¬ 
peared  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  as  Louise  and 
Salome.  For  the  next  twenty  years  the 
personality  of  Mary  Garden  dominated 
the  company.  With  funds  provided  by 
social  leaders  of  Chicago,  it  was  able 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence  found  otherwise  only  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  The  repertory  in¬ 
cluded  revivals  and  premieres.  When 
The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  received 
its  first  American  performance  in  1912, 
its  composer,  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari,, 
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was  invited  to  supervise  the  production. 
In  1922,  Serge  Prokofiev  led  the  world 
premiere  of  his  The  Love  for  Three 
Oranges .  Several  American  operas  re¬ 
ceived  their  first  performances,  includ¬ 
ing  Henry  Hadley’s  Azora  in  1917  (the 
composer  conducting)  and  Charles 
Wakefield  Cadman’s  A  Witch  of  Salem 
in  1926.  Karl  Goldmark’s  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth  and  Alfredo  Catalani’s 
Loreley  were  other  operas  given  Amer¬ 
ican  premieres  in  1912  and  1918,  re¬ 
spectively.  When  Campanini  died,  in 
1919,  the  musical  direction  passed  to 
Gino  Marinuzzi.  In  January,  1921, 
Mary  Garden  was  appointed  artistic 
director  (the  first  time  a  woman  was 
made  head  of  a  major  opera  house). 
She  spent  money  with  a  lavish  hand 
and  under  her  regime  the  company  suf¬ 
fered  a  deficit  of  over  a  million  dollars. 
Two  of  the  most  important  sponsors, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  McCormick, 
withdrew  their  support.  In  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  that  followed  the  name  of  the 
organization  was  changed  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Civic  Opera  Company.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  industrialist,  Samuel  Insull,  be¬ 
came  head  of  a  group  of  businessmen 
guaranteeing  an  annual  fund  of  $500,- 
000.  Mary  Garden  returned  to  her  orig¬ 
inal  status  as  prima  donna  and  the 
direction  of  the  company  passed  to 
Giorgio  Polacco.  Under  Polacco’s  re¬ 
gime,  the  company  maintained  a  high 
position.  Singers  bound  to  it  by  exclu¬ 
sive  contract  now  included  Mary  Gar¬ 
den,  Lotte  Lehmann,  Frida  Leider, 
Claudia  Muzio,  Rosa  Raisa,  Alexander 
Kipnis,  and  Tito  Schipa.  In  1929  a  new 
house  was  built,  the  magnificent  thirty- 
million-dollar  Chicago  Opera  House  on 
Wacker  Drive.  The  company  failed  in 
1932  because  of  diminished  financial 
support.  Thereafter,  other  companies 
tried  to  fill  the  gap.  The  most  recent, 
the  Chicago  Lyric  Theatre,  opened  No¬ 
vember  1,  1954,  with  Norma. 

Chi  del  gitano  i  giomi  abbella?  The 
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second  part  of  the  Anvil  Chorus  in  Act 
II,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  II  trovatore . 
Children’s  operas.  A  number  of  operas 
have  been  written  for  audiences  of  chil¬ 
dren,  many  of  them  intended  for  per¬ 
formance  by  children:  Wheeler  Beck¬ 
ett’s  The  Magic  Mirror  (based  on  Snow 
White) ;  Nicolai  Berezowsky’s  Babar; 
Benjamin  Britten’s  Let’s  Make  an 
Opera;  Aaron  Copland’s  The  Second 
Hurricane;  Arnold  Franchetti’s  The 
Lion;  Engelbert  Humperdinck’s  Hansel 
und  Gretel;  Eduard  Poldini’s  Aschen- 
brodl,  Dornroschen,  and  Die  Knusper - 
shexe ;  Francesco  Pratella’s  La  Ninna 
nanna  della  Bambola;  Vladimir  Rebi- 
kov’s  The  Christmas  Tree;  Alfred  Sof- 
fredini’s  11  piccolo  Haydn ;  Kurt  Weill’s 
Der  Jasager;  Alec  Wilder’s  Chicken 
Little . 

Children’s  Prayer,  see  abends,  will 

ICH  SCHLAFEN  GEH’N. 

Chilltngworth,  Roger,  Roger  Prynne’s 
assumed  name  in  Damrosch’s  The  Scar¬ 
let  Letter . 

Chi  mat  fra  gli  inni  e  i  plans!,  chorus  of 
the  slave  girls  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of 
Verdi’s  Aida. 

Chimene,  Count  de  Gormas’  daughter 
(soprano)  in  Massenet’s  Le  Cid. 

Chi  mi  frena?  The  celebrated  sextet  of 
Lucia,  Edgardo,  Alisa,  Arturo,  Rai- 
mondo,  and  Enrico  in  Act  II  of  Doni¬ 
zetti’s  Lucia  di  Lammermoor . 

CM  vide  mai  a  bimbo,  Cio-Cio-San’s 
aria  in  Act  II  of  Puccini’s  Madama 
Butterfly. 

Choephores,  Les  (The  Libation  Rear¬ 
ers),  opera  by  Darius  Milhaud.  Libretto 
by  Paul  Claudel  based  on  the  tragedy 
of  Aeschylus.  Premiere:  Thdatre  de  la 
Monnaie,  March  27,  1935.  This  is  the 
second  opera  in  a  trilogy  entitled 
Oreste ,  the  first  of  which  is  Agamem¬ 
non  and  the  last,  Les  Eumenides .  In 
this  drama,  Orestes  avenges  the  death 
of  his  father  by  returning  to  Argos  and 
killing  his  mother,  Klytemnestra,  and 
her  lover,  Aegisthus.  See  Aeschylus; 

ORESTE. 


Chorus,  a  body  of  singers  singing  en¬ 
semble  music.  In  operas  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  chorus 
was  utilized  extensively  to  render  mu¬ 
sical  numbers,  but  it  was  not  required 
to  be  an  actual  part  of  the  drama. 
Gluck  was  one  of  the  first  composers 
to  make  the  chorus  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  dramatic  action. 

Chorus  of  the  bells,  see  din,  don,  suona 
VESPERO. 

Chorus  of  the  Levites,  chorus  in  Act  I 
of  Verdi’s  Nabucco . 

Chorus  of  the  Swords,  see  de  l’enfer 

QUI  VIENT  EMOUSSER. 

Christmas  Eve,  see  gogol,  Nikolai. 
Christophe  Colomb,  opera  by  Darius 
Milhaud.  Libretto  by  Paul  Claudel. 
Premiere:  Berlin  State  Opera,  May  5, 
1930.  The  life  of  Columbus  is  told  in  a 
philosophical  allegory,  mystical  and 
religious  in  tone.  An  innovation  here 
is  the  use  of  motion  pictures  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  stage  action.  See  also  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Chrysis,  Demetrios’  beloved  (soprano) 
in  Camille  Erlanger’s  Aphroditi . 
Chrysothemis,  Elektra’s  sister  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Elektra. 
Cicillo,  a  Camorrist  (tenor)  in  Wolf- 
Ferrari’s  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna. 
Cid,  Le,  opera  by  Massenet.  Libretto 
by  Adolphe  d’Ennery,  Louis  Gallet, 
and  Edouard  Blau,  based  on  the  his¬ 
torical  drama  by  Pierre  Corneille. 
Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  November  30, 
1885.  The  central  characters  are 
Rodrigo,  called  Le  Cid  (the  Con¬ 
queror)  ,  and  Chimene.  Chimene’s 
father,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  is  killed 
in  a  duel  by  the  Cid.  She  demands 
vengeance,  but  when  King  Ferdinand, 
elated  at  the  news  of  Rodrigo’s  victory 
over  the  Moors,  directs  Chimene  to 
pronounce  the  death  sentence,  she 
loses  heart  and  instead  embraces  the 
forgiven  conqueror.  The  ballet  music  in 
Act  II  is  famous. 

Cieco,  Iris’  blind  father  (bass)  in  Mas¬ 
cagni’s  Iris . 


CIELO 

Clelo  e  mar!  Enzo’s  song  of  praise  to 
sky  and  sea  in  Act  II  of  Ponchielli’s  La 
Gioconda. 

Cliea,  Francesco,  composer.  Bom 
Palmi,  Italy,  July  26,  1866;  died 
Verazza,  Italy,  November  20,  1950. 
He  wrote  and  produced  his  first  opera 
Gina,  in  1889,  while  still  a  student  at 
the  Naples  Conservatory.  It  brought 
him  a  commission  from  Edoardo  Son- 
zogno,  the  publisher,  to  write  La  Tilda, 
produced  in  Florence  in  1892.  Four 
years  later  Cilea’s  L’Arlesiana  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Milan.  His  next  work, 
Adriana  Lecouvreur ,  was  first  per¬ 
formed  in  1902.  His  last  opera,  Gloria, 
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appeared  in  1907.  From  1896  to  1904 
he  was  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Musical  Institute  in  Florence.  From 
1913  to  1916  he  was  director  of  the 
Palermo  Conservatory,  and  after  1916 
of  the  Majella  Conservatory.  About 
1930  Cilea  rewrote  his  opera  Gloria; 
this  revised  version  was  performed  at 
La  Scala  in  1932. 

Cimarosa,  Domenico,  composer.  Bom 
Aversa,  Italy,  December  17,  1749;  died 
Venice,  January  11,  1801.  He  wrote 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  opera  buffas 
before  those  of  Rossini,  II  matrimonio 
S.?8ret°'  For  eleveQ  years  he  attended 
tbe  Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di 
Loreto  in  Naples,  where  his  teachers 
included  Antonio  Sacchini  and  Nicola 
Piccmni.  His  first  opera,  Le  strava- 
ganze  del  conte,  was  produced  in 
Naples  in  1772.  His  next,  La  finta 
rangma,  was  a  major  success.  During 
the  next  two  decades  he  lived  alter¬ 
nately  in  Rome  and  Naples,  writing 
operas  for  both  cities.  In  1787  he  was 
mvited  to  Russia  by  Catherine  II  where 
he  served  as  her  court  composer.  He 
stayed  there  three  years  and  wrote 
three,  operas.  Replaced  by  Giuseppe 
Sarti  m  1792,  he  went  to  Vienna  where 
he  succeeded  Antonio  Salieri  as  court 
kapellmeister.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote 
me  work  for  which  he  is  known  today 
ll  matrimonio  segreto,  introduced  Feb- 
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ruary  7,  1792,  with  formidable  suc¬ 
cess.  When  Emperor  Leopold  II  died, 
Cimarosa  left  Vienna  and  returned  to 
Naples  in  1793  to  become  maestro  di 
cappella  to  the  king  and  teacher  of  the 
royal  children.  When  the  French  Re¬ 
publican  army  entered  Naples  in  1799 
Cimarosa  openly  expressed  his  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  invaders.  For  this  he  was 
imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death; 
only  his  great  popularity  saved  his  life.’ 
He  was  finally  pardoned  by  King  Fer¬ 
dinand,  on  the  condition  that  he  leave 
Naples  for  good.  Broken  in  health  and 
spirit,  he  collapsed  and  died  in  Venice 
while  en  route  to  St.  Petersburg.  After 
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II  matrimonio  segreto  his  most  popular 
operas  were:  La  finta  Par igina  (1773); 
Lltaliana  in  Londra  (1778) ;  Artaserse 
(1784);  La  ballerina  amante  (1782); 
Cleopatra  (1791);  L’ amante  disperato 
(1795) ;  Penelope  (1794) ;  Semiramide 
(1799). 

Cinderella,  a  fairy  tale  by  Charles  Per- 
rault  (1628-1703),  the  subject  of 
many  operas.  A  few  are:  Leo  Blech’s 
Aschenbrodl;  Massenet’s  Cendrillon; 
Eduard  Poldini’s  Aschenbrodl ;  Ros¬ 
sini’s  La  cenerentola;  and  Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s  La  cenerentola. 

Clo-Cio-San,  a  geisha  girl  (soprano) 
in  love  with  Pinkerton  in  Puccini’s 
Madama  Butterfly . 

Claggert,  John,  master-at-arms  (bass) 
m  Britten’s  Billy  Budd. 

Claque,  a  group  of  people  engaged 
either  to  applaud  a  performer  or  a  per¬ 
formance,  and  thereby  stimulate  the 
audience  into  audible  signs  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  or  to  voice  disapproval  and 
thus  create  a  disturbance.  A  claque  is 
most  often  engaged  by  an  individual 
singer  who  instructs  it  as  to  when  an 
ovation  is  to  be  encouraged.  Some¬ 
times  opera  houses  employ  claques. 
The  claque  originated  in  France  in 
1820  when  two  enterprising  French¬ 
men  organized  the  Assurance  des  suc- 
ces  dramatiques.  The  idea  took  hold 
immediately;  it  flourished  during  the 
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age  of  Meyerbeer.  In  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  claques  sprouted  in  most 
Italian  opera  houses.  They  were  fre¬ 
quently  employed  not  only  to  arouse 
Interest  in  an  opera  or  a  singer,  but  for 
political  purposes,  since  many  operas 
had  texts  that  could  be  interpreted  as 
political  propaganda.  In  1919  the  Lon¬ 
don  Musical  Times  reported  the  fees 
paid  to  members  of  an  Italian  claque: 
five  lire  for  each  “interruption  of 
bravo”  to  fifty  lire  for  a  “bis  [encore] 
at  any  cost”;  and  a  special  sum  for 
“wild  enthusiasm.”  Claques  have  also 
been  employed  in  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  opera  houses. 

Clara,  a  young  mother  (soprano)  in 
Gershwin’s  Porgy  and  Bess. 

Claudel,  Paul,  poet,  dramatist,  and 
diplomat.  Born  Villeneuve-sur-Fere, 
France,  August  6,  1868;  died  Paris, 
February  23,  1955.  He  wrote  the  texts 
for  several  French  operas,  including 
Honegger’s  Jeanne  d’ Arc  au  bucher , 
Milhaud’s  trilogy  Oreste ,  and  Mil¬ 
haud’s  Christophe  Colomb. 

Claudius,  king  of  Denmark  (baritone) 
in  Thomas’s  Hamlet. 

Claussen,  Julia,  mezzo-soprano.  Born 
Stockholm,  June  11,  1879;  died  there 
May  1,  1941.  Her  musical  education 
took  place  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  Stockholm  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  Berlin.  She  made 
her  opera  debut  on  January  19,  1903, 
in  Stockholm  in  La  favorita.  She  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Stockholm  Opera 
Company  for  nine  years.  In  1913  she 
appeared  with  the  Chicago  Opera,  after 
which  she  made  successful  appearances 
at  Covent  Garden  and  in  Paris.  On  No¬ 
vember  23,  1917,  she  made  her  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as  Delilah. 
She  remained  with  the  Metropolitan 
until  1932,  then  went  into  retirement. 
Clement,  Edmond,  tenor.  Born  Paris, 
March  28,  1867;  died  Nice,  February 
23,  1928.  He  attended  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  after  which  he  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique,  on 


Cleopatra’s 

November  29,  1889,  in  Gounod’s 
Mireille .  For  the  next  twenty  years  he 
was  the  principal  tenor  of  the  Opera- 
Comique,  where  he  created  the  leading 
tenor  roles  in  many  French  operas  in¬ 
cluding  Bruneau’s  Uattaque  du  mou- 
lin,  Erlanger’s  Le  Juif  polonais,  Go¬ 
dard’s  La  Vivandiere ,  Hahn’s  Uile  de 
reve,  and  Saint-Saens’  Phryne  and 
Helene .  On  December  6, 1909,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  in  Manon.  Between  1911  and 
1913  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company.  His  art,  both  as  actor 
and  singer,  was  marked  by  restraint 
and  understatement, 
clemenza  di  Tito,  La  (The  Clemency 
of  Titus),  opera  by  Mozart.  Libretto  by 
Caterino  Mazzola,  adapted  from  a  li¬ 
bretto  by  Metastasio.  Premiere:  Na¬ 
tional  Theater,  Prague,  September  6, 
1791.  This  was  Mozart’s  last  opera, 
written  in  the  year  of  his  death  for  the 
coronation  of  Emperor  Leopold  II  as 
King  of  Bohemia.  The  central  charac¬ 
ter  is  a  former  tyrant  grown  benevolent. 
Nevertheless,  Vitellius  and  Sextus  con¬ 
spire  to  overthrow  him.  When  Sextus 
sets  fire  to  the  palace,  it  is  believed 
Titus  is  killed  in  the  flames.  However, 
he  has  been  saved,  and  he  magnani¬ 
mously  forgives  the  traitors.  Gluck  also 
wrote  an  opera  of  the  same  title,  using 
the  Metastasio  libretto. 

Cleopatra,  Egyptian  queen  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  the  central  character  in 
several  operas  including:  Cimarosa’s 
Cleopatra ;  Graun’s  Cleopatra  e  Cesare; 
Hadley’s  Cleopatra’s  Night;  Masse’s 
Une  Nuit  de  CUopatre;  Massenet’s 
Cleopdtre;  and  Mattheson’s  Cleopatra . 
Cleopatra’s  Night,  opera  by  Henry 
Hadley.  Libretto  by  Alice  Leal  Pollock, 
adapted  from  Gautier’s  story  Une  Nuit 
de  Cleopdtre.  Premiere:  Metropolitan 
Opera,  January  31,  1920.  The  story 
concerns  the  surrender  of  Cleopatra  to 
Me'iamoun  for  one  night  in  return  for 
his  willing  death  the  following  morning. 


CLEOPHAS 

Oeophas,  the  name  assumed  by  Joseph 
in  Egypt  in  MehuFs  Joseph. 

Clitandro,  Lisetta’s  lover  (tenor)  in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  Uamore  medico . 

Cloak,  The,  see  il  tabarro. 

Clotilda,  Norma’s  confidante  (soprano) 
in  Bellini’s  Norma. 

Clytenmestra,  see  Klytemnestra. 
Coates,  Albert,  conductor  and  com¬ 
poser  Bom  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
April  23,  1882;  died  Capetown,  South 
Africa,  December  1 1, 1953.  In  1902  he 
entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  where 
he  studied  with  Nikisch,  whose  assist¬ 
ant  he  later  became  at  the  Leipzig 
Opera.  Coates  conducted  his  first 
opera,  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,  when 
Nikisch  fell  ill.  In  1906,  Coates  became 


the  principal  conductor  of  the  Elberfeld  the  l  Sh  D *S  ?  Bur^undian  craftsman  of 
Opera  where  he  directed  over  forty  nr *P.pr,°ache?  ^ 
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Opera  where  he  directed  over  forty 
°feras.  After  conducting  operas  in 
Dresden,  Mannheim,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  London,  he  was  engaged  by  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  as  codirector  and 
conductor  at  Covent  Garden  for  the 
first  postwar  season.  He  was  the  first 
British  conductor  to  conduct  at  the 
Paris  Op6ra.  In  1920  he  visited  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time,  and 
three  years  later  he  was  appointed  the 
musical  director  of  the  Rochester  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra.  In  1928  and  1929 
he  led  opera  performances  in  Italy,  in¬ 
cluding  at  La  Scala.  For  a  five-year 
period  he  was  in  charge  of  a  two- 
month  opera  season  in  Barcelona.  After 
that  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  in 
most  of  the  leading  opera  houses  of 
Europe,  gave  successful  opera  per¬ 
formances  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
was  director  of  the  British  Opera 
season  at  Covent  Garden.  He  wrote 

noTS°PfaS  “Gliding;  Sardanapalus 
D-  ,  h  Samuel  Pepys  (1929),  and 
Pickwick  (1936). 

Cobblers  Song  (Schnsterlied),  iee 
Jerum!  jerum! 

Cochenffle,  Spaianzani’s  servant  (tenor) 
m  Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 
Cocteau,  Jean,  novelist,  playwright. 


U  COLL3NE 

and  poet.  Bom  Maisons-Lafitte,  France 
July  5,  1891.  A  friend  of  the  French 
composers  known  as  the  “Six,”  he  fre¬ 
quently  prepared  texts  and  poems  for 
their  works.  These  include  the  librettos 
for  Honegger’s  Antigone  and  Mil¬ 
haud’s  Le  pauvre  Matelot.  He  also 
wrote  the  text  for  Stravinsky’s  Oedipus 
Rex.  His  play  Les  mariis  de  la  Tour 
d’ Eiffel  ( The  Wedded  Pair  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower)  has  been  made  into  an  opera  by 
Lou  Harrison. 

Colas  Breugnon,  opera  by  Dimitri  Ka¬ 
balevsky.  Libretto  by  V.  Bragin,  based 
on  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Remain  Rolland.  Premiere:  Leningrad 
State  Opera,  February  22,  1938.  Colas 
Breugnon  is  a  Burgundian  craftsman  of 
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problem  of  life  with  laughter.  In  Ka¬ 
balevsky’s  opera,  Breugnon  is  used  as  a 
symbol  criticizing  the  social  customs 
and  economic  problems  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  score  is  filled  with 
French  folksongs,  particularly  those 
originating  in  Burgundy.  The  overture 
is  frequently  performed. 

Coibran,  Isabella  (soprano).  Born  Ma¬ 
drid,  February  2,  1785;  died  Bologna, 
Italy,  October  7, 1845.  She  was  the  first 
wife  of  Rossini  and  a  celebrated  prima 
donna.  After  studying  with  Girolano 
Crescentini  in  Italy  she  made  her  bow 
m  opera  in  Paris  in  1801.  Six  years  later 
she  made  a  successful  debut  at  La 
Scala.  In  1811,  Domenico  Barbaja  en- 
gaged  her  for  his  opera  company  in 
Naples  where  she  had  a  triumph  in 
Paisiello’s  Nina.  Four  years  later  Ros¬ 
sini  wrote  Elisabetta  for  her.  He  fell  in 
love  with  her  and  she  soon  deserted 
Barbaja  (whose  mistress  she  had  been) 
to  five  with  the  composer;  they  were 
married  on  March  15, 1822.  Eventually 
they  were  estranged,  and  Rossini  de¬ 
serted  her  for  Olympe  Pelissier,  whom 

he  married  two  years  after  Colbran’s 
death. 

LaBoAe^fOS°Pher  (bass)  inPuccini’s 
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Colomba,  see  merimee,  prosper. 
Coloratura,  Italian  for  “colored.”  The 
term  is  used  in  vocal  music  to  denote 
passages  highly  ornamented  with  runs 
and  figures.  A  coloratura  soprano  is 
one  who  specializes  in  such  music. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  the  central 
character  in  operas  by  Ramon  Carnicer, 
Werner  Egk,  Alberto  Franchetti,  Darius 
Milhaud,  and  Sergei  Vassilenko. 
Combien  tu  m’es  chere,  Vasco  da 
Gama’s  aria  in  Act  II  of  Meyerbeer’s 
UAfricaine. 

Com’  e  gentil,  Ernesto’s  serenade  in  Act 
III,  Scene  2,  of  Donizetti’s  Don  Pas- 
quale. 

Come  in  quest9  ora  bruna,  Amelia’s  aria 
in  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  Simon 
Boccanegra. 

Come  scoglio,  Fiordiligi’s  aria  in  Act  I, 
Scene  3,  of  Mozart’s  Cost  fan  tutte. 
Come  un  bel  di  di  maggio,  Chenier’s 
aria  in  Act  IV  of  Giordano’s  Andrea 
Chenier. 

Comic  opera,  a  general  term  for  any 
musico-dramatic  work  of  nonserious 
nature.  For  particular  forms  of  comic 
opera,  see  opera  bouffe  and  opera 
buffa.  The  term  opera  comique  (which 
see)  means  something  quite  different. 
Comme  autrefois  dans  la  nuit  sombre, 
Leila’s  cavatina  in  Act  II  of  Bizet’s  Les 
pecheurs  de  perles. 

Commedia  per  musica,  “comedy 
through  music,”  a  term  prevailing  in 
18th  century  Naples  to  designate  comic 
operas. 

Comme  une  pale  fleur,  Hamlet’s  arioso 
in  Act  V  of  Thomas’s  Hamlet. 

Comte  Ory,  Le (Count  Ory),  opera  buffa 
by  Rossini.  Libretto  by  Eugene  Scribe 
and  Delestre-Poirson.  Premiere:  Paris 
Opera,  August  20,  1828.  This  is  the  last 
but  one  of  Rossini’s  operas,  and  one  of 
the  two  he  wrote  for  production  in 
Paris.  The  central  character  is  a  licen¬ 
tious  count  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
employ  any  means  at  his  command  to 
win  young  ladies.  In  his  attempt  to  se¬ 
duce  Countess  Adele  he  assumes  vari¬ 


ous  disguises,  including  those  of  a  her¬ 
mit  and  a  nun,  and  is  finally  exposed 
for  the  fraud  that  he  is. 

Comes,  see  masque. 

Concetta,  a  Camorrist  (soprano)  in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  The  Jewels  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna. 

Concitato,  Italian  for  “agitated.”  In 
opera  the  term  has  been  used  for  a  kind 
of  recitative  employed  by  Monteverdi 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
Connafs-tu  le  pays?  Mignon’s  aria  in 
Act  I  of  Thomas’s  Mignon. 

Conried,  Heinrich  (bom  Cohn),  impre¬ 
sario.  Bom  Bielitz,  Austria,  September 
13,  1855;  died  Meran,  Germany,  April 
26,  1909.  He  was  the  general  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  five 
years.  He  began  his  career  in  the  the¬ 
ater  as  an  actor  in  the  Vienna  Burgthe- 
ater,  and  with  various  traveling  troupes. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Bremen  Stadttheater.  In  1888  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  became 
manager  of  the  Germania  Theater.  He 
held  other  managerial  posts  in  this 
country  with  various  theatrical  and 
opera  companies,  including  the  Thalia, 
Casino,  and  Irving  Place  theaters.  In 
1903  he  succeeded  Maurice  Grau  as 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
organizing  the  Heinrich  Conried  Opera 
Company  and  directing  opera  perform¬ 
ances  there  for  five  years.  He  proved  to 
be  an  astute  and  farsighted  impresario, 
combining  a  feeling  for  good  showman¬ 
ship  with  high  ideals  (see  metropoli¬ 
tan  opera)  .  He  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  honors  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
from  the  German  Emperor,  the  Cross 
of  Knighthood  from  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
peror,  and  the  Order  of  the  Crown  from 
the  King  of  Italy. 

Constanza,  Belmonte’s  beloved  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Mozart’s  The  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio. 

Constanze!  dich  wiederzusehen!  Bel¬ 
monte’s  aria  in  Act  I  of  Mozart’s  The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio. 


CONSUELO 

Consuelo,  a  novel  about  Chopin  by 
George  Sand  which  was  adapted  for 
operas  by  Vladimir  Kashperov,  Gia¬ 
como  Orefice,  and  Alfonso  Rendano, 
all  three  entitled  Consuelo . 

Consul,  The,  opera  by  Gian-Carlo 
Menotti.  Libretto  by  the  composer. 
Premiere:  New  York  City,  March  15, 
1950  (after  out-of-town  tryouts) .  The 
action  takes  place  in  the  present  in  an 
unspecified  country.  Magda  tries  des¬ 
perately  to  get  a  visa  out  of  a  police 
state,  is  enmeshed  in  the  red  tape  of  a 
dictatorial  regime,  and  finds  escape  in 
suicide.  Originating  in  a  Broadway 
theater,  rather  than  in  an  opera  house, 
The  Consul  became  a  triumph  of  the 
1950  season,  receiving  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  the  Drama  Critics’  Award,  and 
enjoying  prosperity  at  the  box  office, 
contes  d’Hoffmann,  Les,  see  tales  of 
HOFFMANN,  THE. 

Contratador  dos  diamantes  (The  Dia¬ 
mond  Merchant),  opera  by  Francisco 
Mignone.  Libretto  by  the  composer. 
Premiere:  Teatro  Municipal,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  September  20,  1924.  This 
opera,  whose  setting  is  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Brazil  and  whose  theme  is  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  in  Brazil’s  diamond  mines, 
was  written  in  the  Italian  style  and  tra¬ 
dition.  It  contains  a  brilliant  Afro- 
Brazilian  dance,  a  Congada,  in  Act  II. 
This  dance  has  become  one  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  best  known  pieces. 

Contralto,  see  alto. 

Converse,  Frederick  Shepherd,  com¬ 
poser.  Bom  Newton,  Massachusetts 
January  5,  1871;  died  Boston,  June  8, 
1940.  He  received  his  musical  training 
at  Harvard  University,  with  George 
Chadwick  in  Boston,  and  at  the  Munich 
Conservatory  in  Germany.  After  re¬ 
turning  to  the  United  States  he  taught 
harmony  at  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory.  In  1904  he  became  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  composition  at  Harvard.  After 
1907,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
composition.  His  opera  The  Pipe  of 
Desire,  produced  at  the  Metropolitan 
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Opera  in  1910,  was  the  first  American 
opera  ever  performed  there.  Later 
operas:.  The  Sacrifice  (1911);  Sinbad 
the  Sailor  (1913);  The  Immigrants 
(1914). 

Convien  partir,  o  miei  compagni 
d’anne,  see  il  faut  partir,  mes  bons 
COMPAGNONS. 

Cooper,  Emil,  conductor.  Born  Kher¬ 
son,  Russia,  December  20,  1877.  Of 
Russian  parentage,  he  attended  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  and  made  his 
conducting  debut  in  1896  in  Odessa.  In 
1900  he  directed  opera  performances  at 
the  Kiev  Opera.  Four  years  later  he  was 
given  a  similar  post  with  the  Zimin 
Opera  in  Moscow.  When  Feodor  Chali¬ 
apin  and  a  Russian  company  visited 
London  and  Paris  with  Boris  Godunov , 
Cooper  was  the  conductor.  After  the 
revolution  in  Russia,  Cooper  helped 
found  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra.  In  1923  he  made  a  world  tour 
as  conductor  of  opera  and  symphonic 
performances.  In  1929  he  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera.  In  1934  he  conducted  special 
performances  of  Russian  operas  at  La 
Scala,  and  in  1944  he  joined  the  con- 
ductorial  staff  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  where  he  made  his  debut  on 
January  26  with  Pelleas  et  Melisande. 
Leaving  the  Metropolitan  in  1950, 
Cooper  became  principal  conductor  of 
the  Montreal  Opera  Guild. 

Copland,  Aaron,  composer.  Bom 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14, 
1900.  His  music  study  took  place  with 
Victor  Wittgenstein  and  Rubin  Gold- 
mark,  at  the  American  Conservatory  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  privately  with 
Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  After  return¬ 
ing  to  America  in  1924  he  came  to 
prominence  with  several  orchestral 
works,  performed  by  major  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  wrote  his  first  opera,  The 
Second  Hurricane ,  in  1937,  as  a  “play 
opera”  for  performance  by  high  school 
children.  Much  more  ambitious  was  his 
second  opera,  The  Tender  Land ,  intro- 
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duced  by  the  New  York  City  Opera 
Company  in  1954.  Copland’s  later 
works  are  strongly  influenced  by  Amer¬ 
ican  folk  music. 

Coppelius,  a  magician  (his  other  per¬ 
sonalities  are  Dr.  Miracle  and  Daper- 
tutto)  (baritone)  in  Offenbach’s  The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann . 

coq  d’or,  Le  (The  Golden  Cockerel), 

opera  by  Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Libretto  by  Vladimir  Bielsky,  based  on 
a  tale  by  Alexander  Pushkin.  Premiere : 
Moscow,  October  7,  1909.  The  golden 
cockerel  has  a  gift  for  prophecy.  It  is 
given  as  a  gift  to  King  Dodon  by  his 
astrologer.  When  the  cockerel  crows,  it 
is  a  sign  of  imminent  danger.  Danger 
comes  to  the  astrologer,  who  is  killed 
by  Dodon  when  he  insists  upon  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  cockerel;  and  it  comes  to 
Dodon  himself,  who  is  killed  by  the 
avenging  cockerel.  The  “Hymn  to  the 
Sun”  of  the  Queen  of  Shemakha  in  Act 
II,  “Salut  a  toi,  soleil,”  is  famous. 
Corneille,  Pierre,  dramatist  and  poet. 
Bom  Rouen,  France,  June  6,  1606; 
died  Paris,  October  1,  1684.  His  dramas 
Le  Cid,  Polyeucte ,  and  Robert  Dev- 
ereux  were  adapted  into  operas  by 
many  composers.  These  operas  include : 
Cornelius’  Der  Cid;  Donizetti’s  Poliuto, 
and  Roberto  Devereux;  Gounod’s  Poly¬ 
eucte;  Handel’s  Flavio  (based  partly  on 
Le  Cid) ;  Massenet’s  Le  Cid;  Merca- 
dante’s  Roberto  Devereux;  Sacchini’s 
11  Gran  Cid;  and  Johan  Wagenaar’s 
The  Cid.  Pierre  Corneille’s  younger 
brother,  Thomas,  was  the  author  of  the 
drama  Medee,  used  for  operas  of  the 
same  name  by  Marc- Antoine  Charpen- 
tier  and  Luigi  Cherubini,  among  others. 
Cornelius,  Peter,  composer.  Born 
Mainz,  Germany,  December  24,  1824; 
died  there  October  26,  1874.  His 
early  musical  education  was  haphazard, 
since  he  aspired  to  be  an  actor.  An  un¬ 
successful  stage  debut  turned  him  to 
music.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1845  where 
he  studied  counterpoint  with  Siegfried 
Wilhelm  Dehn  and  wrote  his  first  major 


works.  During  a  visit  to  Weimar  in 
1852  he  met  Franz  Liszt,  who  became 
interested  in  him.  Henceforth  Cornelius 
was  a  Liszt  disciple  as  well  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  Wagner.  It  was  in  Weimar  that 
he  wrote  his  best-known  work,  the 
comic  opera.  The  Barber  of  Bagdad. 
Its  first  performance  was  directed  by 
Liszt  on  December  15,  1858.  The 
opera  was  a  failure,  primarily  because 
there  was  an  organized  cabal  in  the 
city  against  Liszt.  It  was  due  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  this  opera  that  Liszt  decided  to 
resign  his  post  as  kapellmeister.  Cor¬ 
nelius  became  a  close  friend  of  Wagner 
in  1859.  His  creative  achievements  at 
this  time  included  a  second  opera,  Der 
Cid,  performed  in  Weimar  in  1865.  A 
third  opera,  Gunlod,  was  left  unfin¬ 
ished  at  his  death;  it  was  completed  by 
Eduard  Lassen  and  produced  in  Wei¬ 
mar  in  1891. 

Coro  delle  campane,  see  din,  don, 

SUONA  VESPERO. 

Coronation  March,  the  march  in  Act 
IV  of  Meyerbeer’s  Le  Prophete. 
Coronation  of  Poppea,  The,  see  l’  in- 

CORONAZIONE  DI  POPPEA. 

Coronation  Scene,  the  coronation  of 
Boris  Godunov  in  Act  I,  Scene  3,  of 
Mussorgsky’s  Boris  Godunov. 

Corps  de  Ballet,  a  group  of  dancers,  or 
a  ballet  company,  attached  to  an  opera 
house. 

Corregidor,  Der  (The  Magistrate), 
opera  by  Hugo  Wolf.  Libretto  by  Rosa 
Mayreder-Obermayer  based  on  Pedro 
Antonio  de  Alarcon’s  novel,  The  Three- 
cornered  Hat.  Premiere:  Mannheim, 
June  7,  1896.  The  magistrate,  Don 
Eugenio  di  Zuniga,  pursues  the  lovely 
Frasquita.  On  one  occasion  he  comes  to 
her  door  soaked  to  the  skin,  having  just 
fallen  into  a  pond.  When  Frasquita 
threatens  him  with  a  rifle,  he  falls  into 
a  faint  and  he  must  be  put  to  bed. 
Lucas,  husband  of  Frasquita,  finds  the 
magistrate  in  his  bed  and  becomes  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  wife  has  been  unfaithful. 
He  puts  on  the  magistrate’s  clothes. 
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now  dry,  and  goes  forth  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  magistrate’s  wife.  Both 
Lucas  and  the  magistrate  receive  sound 
thrashings  in  the  confusion  that  fol¬ 
lows,  with  the  result  that  each  wisely 
decides  to  confine  his  lovemaking  to 
his  own  home.  The  same  story  is  the 
basis  of  Manuel  de  Falla’s  ballet,  The 
Three-cornered  Hat. 

Corsair,  The,  see  byron. 

Corsi,  Jacopo,  member  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  group  that  created  opera.  Born  Ce- 
lano,  Italy,  about  1560;  died  Florence 
about  1604.  It  was  at  Corsi’s  palace  that 
the  first  operas,  by  a  member  of  the 
Camerata  (which  see),  were  per¬ 
formed:  Peri’s  Dafne  and  Euridice 
(1597  and  1600  respectively).  Corsi 
not  only  assisted  in  the  performances  of 
these  first  operas,  playing  the  harpsi¬ 
chord,  but  also  contributed  some  songs 
to  Dafne;  these  are  the  only  numbers  to 
survive  from  that  opera. 

Cosi  fan  tutte  (So  Do  They  All),  comic 
opera  in  two  acts  by  Mozart.  Libretto 
by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte.  Premiere:  Burg- 
theater,  January  26,  1790.  American 
premiere:  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
March  24, 1922. 

Characters:  Fiordiligi,  a  lady  of  Fer¬ 
rara  (soprano);  Dorabella,  her  sister 
(soprano  or  mezzo-soprano);  Des¬ 
pina,  their  maid  (soprano);  Ferrando, 
an  officer  in  love  with  Dorabella 
(tenor);  Guglielmo,  officer  in  love 
with  Fiordiligi  (baritone);  Don  Al¬ 
fonso,  an  old  bachelor  (bass) ;  soldiers; 
servants;  musicians;  boatmen;  guests.* 
The  setting  is  Naples  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  A  cafe.  While  dis¬ 
cussing  women  in  general,  Ferrando 
and  Guglielmo  express  the  conviction 
that  their  respective  sweethearts,  Dora¬ 
bella  and  Fiordiligi,  are  devoted  to 
them.  Their  friend  Don  Alfonso  is  a 
cynic.  He  wagers  the  soldiers  that  if 
their  sweethearts  were  courted  by  other 
men  they  would  be  unfaithful.  To  win 
the  wager,  the  soldiers  must  follow  his 
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instructions  to  the  letter  for  tsveuty- 
four  hours.  The  wager  is  accepted- 
Confident  of  the  outcome,  the  soldiers 
drink  a  toast  with  Don  Alfonso. 

Scene  2.  The  garden  of  Fiordilijg**® 
and  Dorabella’s  villa.  Dorabella  and 
Fiordiligi  ecstatically  sing  of  the  men 
they  love  (“Ah  guarda,  sorella”) .  Ti*eir 
idyllic  mood  is  shattered  when  Don 
Alfonso  arrives  with  sad  news:  Fer¬ 
rando  and  Guglielmo  have  been  re¬ 
called  to  their  troops.  The  two  soldiers 
come  to  say  farewell  (“Al  fato  dan 
legge  ) .  After  the  soldiers  depart,  "idle 
sisters  withdraw  and  Don  Alfonso  ex¬ 
presses  his  cynicism  regarding  the  fidel¬ 
ity  of  women. 

Scene  3.  An  anteroom  in  the  house 
of  Fiordiligi  and  Dorabella.  Despina 
complains  about  the  lot  of  a  lady’s  maid 
(“Che  vita  maledetta”).  Dorabella 
now  enters  and  bewails  her  unhappy 
state  (“Smanie  implacibili”) .  Despina 
is  unsympathetic;  to  her,  all  men  are 
philanderers  (“In  uomini,  in  soldatF*)  . 
She  becomes  a  willing  ally  when  Don 
Alfonso  seeks  her  aid  in  duping  Tier 
mistresses.  Ferrando  and  Guglielmo 
appear,  disguised  as  Albanian  noble¬ 
men.  At  first,  the  ladies  are  cold;  Fior¬ 
diligi  protests  her  devotion  to  Gugli¬ 
elmo  (“Come  scoglio”).  Guglielmo 
continues  to  woo  her  ardently  (“Non 
siate  ritrosi”)  only  to  be  again  rejected* 
When  the  ladies  depart,  the  men  ex¬ 
press  their  delight,  for  their  women 
have  proved  true.  Ferrando  even  grows 
sentimental  about  the  course  of  true 
love  (  Un  aura  amorosa”).  After  Tie 
and  Guglielmo  leave,  Don  Alfonso  and 
Despina  confer  about  the  next  move* 
Scene  4.  Once  again  in  their  garden,* 
the  two  ladies  are  lamenting  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  their  lovers  (“Ah!  che  tutta 
in  un  momento”)  when  Ferrando  and 
Guglielmo,  still  disguised,  burst  in 
upon  them.  They  say  they  are  ready 
to  die  for  love  and  have  taken  poison* 

As  they  go  through  “death  pangs,”  the 
women  Lttend  them  solicitously.  A  doc- 
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tor  appears — none  other  than  Despina 
in  disguise.  Muttering  incantations  and 
flourishing  a  magnet  (“Questo  e  quel 
pezzo”),  the  “doctor”  revives  the 
stricken  men  who  then  proceed  to 
make  love  to  the  women  more  ardently 
than  ever. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  Within  the  sisters’ 
Villa.  Despina  tries  to  convince  her 
mistresses  that  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  being  sympathetic  to  the 
attentions  of  the  Albanians,  and  she 
describes  the  art  of  love  (“Una  donna 
a  quindici  anni”) .  After  Despina  leaves, 
the  two  women  begin  to  agree  that, 
with  their  lovers  away,  a  flirtation 
might  prove  diverting.  Dorabella  de¬ 
cides  to  be  receptive  to  Guglielmo  while 
Fiordiligi  expresses  preference  for  the 
disguised  Ferrando  (“Prendero  quel 
brunettino”) .  Having  made  their  de¬ 
cision,  they  accompany  Don  Alfonso 
to  the  garden  where,  as  he  has  informed 
them,  they  are  to  be  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised. 

Scene  2.  The  garden.  The  “Alba¬ 
nians”  are  in  a  flower-bedecked  boat, 
surrounded  by  musicians  and  guests. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  women,  the 
two  men  sing  a  serenade  (“Secondate, 
aurette  amiche”).  The  four  lovers 
then  pair  off.  Guglielmo  and  Dorabella 
exchange  pendants  and  tender  words 
(“II  core  vi  dono”).  Ferrando  is  less 
successful.  Rejected,  he  reiterates  his 
passionate  feelings  for  Fiordiligi  (“Ah! 
io  veggio  quell’  anima  bella”)  and  then 
departs.  Fiordiligi  is  upset,  for  she  is 
not  altogether  immune  to  temptation 
(“Per  pieta,  ben  mio  perdona”) .  With 
the  women  gone,  the  soldiers  meet  and 
compare  experiences.  Ferrando,  un¬ 
derstandably,  becomes  furious.  Learn¬ 
ing  that  only  one  of  the  sisters  has 
proved  fickle,  Don  Alfonso  reminds 
his  friends  that  the  test  is  not  yet  over. 

Scene  3.  In  the  house  Fiordiligi  ex¬ 
presses  disapproval  of  the  way  her  sis¬ 
ter  has  behaved,  while  Dorabella,  in  a 
more  practical  vein,  insists  that  it  is 


wisest  to  follow  the  dictates  of  love 
(“E’  amore  un  ladroncello”) .  Fiordiligi 
is  still  unconvinced.  She  decides  to  pur¬ 
sue  an  honorable  course:  to  put  on  an 
officer’s  uniform  and  go  off  to  fight  at 
the  side  of  her  lover.  Her  good  inten¬ 
tions  vanish  with  the  appearance  of 
Ferrando,  still  dressed  as  an  Albanian. 
Determined  to  avenge  himself  on  Gug¬ 
lielmo  and  Dorabella,  Ferrando  inten¬ 
sifies  his  advances,  then  threatens  to 
kill  himself.  Helplessly,  Fiordiligi  suc¬ 
cumbs.  This  turn  of  affairs  arouses  the 
fury  of  both  soldiers,  since  it  is  now 
apparent  that  neither  of  their  sweet¬ 
hearts  has  remained  faithful.  But  Don 
Alfonso  is  more  philosophic:  he  ad¬ 
vises  the  soldiers  to  marry  their  sweet¬ 
hearts  as  they  originally  planned,  since 
in  the  matters  of  the  heart  all  women 
are  unpredictable. 

Scene  4.  A  banquet  room.  The  wed¬ 
dings  of  the  “Albanians”  and  the  sisters 
are  about  to  be  performed.  Despina, 
now  disguised  as  a  notary,  reads  the 
terms  of  the  marriage  contracts.  At  the 
last  moment  a  drum  roll  announces  the 
return  of  the  two  soldiers  from  the  war. 
In  the  confusion  that  ensues,  the  “Al¬ 
banians”  disappear  and  replace  their 
disguises  with  their  uniforms.  They 
feign  surprise  at  the  coldness  with 
which  their  sweethearts  greet  them  and 
amazement  at  the  signed  marriage  con¬ 
tracts.  Finally,  they  reveal  that  they 
were  the  “Albanians.”  Humiliated,  the 
sisters  blame  Don  Alfonso  for  their 
troubles.  Don  Alfonso  convinces  them 
that  what  has  happened  has  been  for 
the  best  and  advises  the  lovers  to  patch 
up  their  differences. 

Cosi  fan  tutte  was  written  in  1790, 
after  Don  Giovanni  and  before  The 
Magic  Flute.  It  represents  Mozart  at 
his  fullest  mastery  as  an  opera  com¬ 
poser.  In  some  respects,  Cosi  fan  tutte 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  Mozart’s 
operas.  Using  as  his  point  of  departure 
an  inconsequential  comedy  of  love  and 
infidelity — a  text  which  for  all  its  occa- 
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sional  wit  is  hardly  calculated  to  make 
exacting  demands  on  a  composer — 
Mozart  produced  a  miraculous  score, 
subtle  in  characterization,  profound  in 
psychological  insight,  and  traversing  a 
wide  gamut  of  feelings.  In  his  other 
operas  he  is  at  times  nobler,  more  pas¬ 
sionate,  and  more  eloquent;  but  he  is 
never  nimbler,  nor  is  his  touch  ever 
surer.  With  amazing  dexterity  he  main¬ 
tains  in  Cost  fan  tutte  a  subtle  balance 
between  comedy  and  burlesque,  senti¬ 
mentality  and  mockery,  tenderness  and 
broad  satire.  The  music  continually 
catches  the  nuances  of  the  play,  points 
them  up,  brings  artistic  value  to  trivial¬ 
ities  of  stage  business.  This  opera  is 
much  more  than  a  succession  of  won¬ 
derful  arias  and  ensemble  numbers:  it 
is  operatic  comedy  at  its  best,  with 
music  and  libretto  equal  collaborators 
in  a  gay  adventure. 

Costa,  Michael,  conductor  and  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Naples,  February  4,  1808; 
died  Hove,  England,  April  29,  1884. 

He  went  to  England  in  1829  after  hav¬ 
ing  composed  a  number  of  operas  in 
Italy.  When  Covent  Garden  became  an 
opera  house  in  1847,  and  was  called 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Costa  became 
its  principal  conductor.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  conductor  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Opera.  He  wrote  several  now  forgotten 
operas:  II  sospetto  funesto  (1826)*  II 
delitto  punito  (1827);  II  carcere  dll - 
degonda  (1828);  Malvina  (1829): 

Don  Carlos  (1844). 

Costanzi,  see  teatro  costanzi. 

Couplets  Bachiques,  see  amis,  l’amour 

TENDRE  ET  REVEUR. 

Covent  Garden,  the  leading  opera 
house  in  England.  It  is  situated  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  heart  of  a  produce  market, 
on  the  site  of  what  once  was  a  convent 
garden,  and  afterwards  two  theaters 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  first  of  these 
theaters  opened  in  1732.  From  1734  to 
1737,  Handel  was  associated  with  it, 
presenting  there  many  of  his  operas 
including  Ariodante,  Alcina,  and  At  a- 
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lanta .  He  directed  the  first  London  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Messiah  there  in  1743. 
This  theater  also  witnessed  the  premi¬ 
ere  of  The  Beggar* s  Opera .  After  being 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1808,  it  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  theater  on  whose  stage 
took  place  the  English  premiere  of 
Der  Freischutz  and  the  world  premiere 
of  Oberon . 

Converted  into  a  luxurious  and  well- 
equipped  opera  house,  Covent  Garden 
was  opened  on  April  6,  1847,  with 
Rossini’s  Semiramide.  For  the  first  time 
a  formal  opera  company  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Covent  Garden.  This  was  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  directed  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Beale,  with  Michael  Costa  as 
principal  conductor.  After  1851,  under 
the  direction  of  Frederick  Gye — and 
with  such  stars  as  Grisi,  Lucca,  Patti, 
and  Viardot — this  company  achieved 
international  significance.  However, 
the  venture  collapsed  in  1884.  In  1888 
a  new  opera  company  was  organized 
under  the  management  of  Augustus 
Harris.  Four  years  later  this  company 
became  known  as  the  Royal  Opera, 
and  in  the  same  year  it  presented  the 
first  performance  in  England  of  the 
entire  Ring  cycle,  under  the  direction 
of  Mahler.  Under  Harris,  and  after 
him  Maurice  Grau,  Covent  Garden 
became  the  home  of  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  singing  of  that  day,  since  the 
company  included  Lilli  Lehmann, 
Battistini,  Melba,  Calve,  Ternina,  the 
De  Reszkes,  and  Bispham.  During 
this  period,  in  1894,  Massenet’s  La 
Navarraise  received  its  world  premi¬ 
ere. 

A  marked  decline  of  artistic  stand¬ 
ards  took  place  between  1900  and 
1914.  Except  for  a  memorable  cycle 
of  Wagner  under  Richter’s  direction 
in  1908,  the  world  premiere  of 
Leoni’s  UOracolo  in  1905,  and  some 
stimulating  performances  under  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  in  1910  (particularly 
of  Elektra  and  A  Village  Romeo  and 
Juliet),  presentations  at  Covent  Gar- 
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den  were  substandard.  During  World 
War  I  the  opera  house  was  closed.  It 
reopened  in  1919  for  the  first  of  two 
summer  seasons  of  opera  under 
Beecham.  Several  different  opera  com¬ 
panies  then  occupied  Covent  Garden 
for  winter  seasons,  among  them  the 
Beecham  Opera  Company,  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company,  and  the  British  Opera 
Company.  In  1924,  the  operatic  activ¬ 
ity  at  Covent  Garden  assumed  an  inter¬ 
national  character.  The  German  Opera 
Syndicate  presented  a  season  of  Ger¬ 
man  opera  with  Bruno  Walter  direct¬ 
ing  some  of  the  foremost  artists  from 
German  and  Austrian  opera  houses; 
this  was  followed  by  a  season  of  Italian 
and  French  operas  with  artists  from 
Italy  and  France.  The  international 
character  of  the  performances  con¬ 
tinued  from  1933  to  1939  under  the  ar¬ 
tistic  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham. 

Once  again  war  closed  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  in  1940.  After  World  War  II  the 
Covent  Garden  Opera  Trust  was  cre¬ 
ated  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Keynes.  The  theater  reopened  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1946,  with  a  series  of  ballet 
performances  by  the  Sadler’s  Wells 
Company.  Opera  returned  with  visits 
of  foreign  opera  companies,  and  with 
performances  by  a  newly  formed  na¬ 
tive  company  under  the  musical  direc¬ 
tion  of  Karl  Rankl,  and  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Boosey  and  Hawkes.  Among  the  nota¬ 
ble  world  premieres  at  Covent  Garden 
since  World  War  II  have  been  those 
of  Benjamin  Britten’s  Billy  Budd  and 
Gloriana ,  Arthur  Bliss’s  The  Olym¬ 
pians ,  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams’ 
The  Pilgrim* s  Progress. 

Cradle  Will  Rock,  The,  a  musical  play 
by  Marc  Blitzstein.  Libretto  by  the 
composer.  Premiere:  Venice  Theater, 
New  York,  June  16,  1937.  The  story 
takes  place  in  a  night  court  and  con¬ 
cerns  the  efforts  of  steel  workers  to 
form  a  union,  and  the  attempt  of  em¬ 
ployers  to  smash  it.  Mr.  Mister,  who 


controls  Steeltown,  forms  a  committee 
of  leading  citizens  to  attack  the  work¬ 
ers’  effort,  but  the  union  defies  these 
attacks  and  ultimately  proves  trium¬ 
phant. 

With  The  Cradle  Will  Rock ,  Ameri¬ 
can  proletarian  opera  emerges.  The 
early  history  of  this  opera  was  both 
dramatic  and  turbulent.  It  was  written 
for  the  Federal  Theater,  a  unit  of  the 
WPA.  The  radical  theme  of  the  play 
impelled  several  government  officials 
to  demand  its  withdrawal.  Just  before 
the  opening,  and  with  the  first-night 
audience  gathering  at  the  theater,  the 
Federal  Theater  announced  that  the 
production  was  canceled.  A  frantic  last- 
minute  maneuver  transferred  both  the 
production  and  audience  to  a  near-by 
theater.  Denied  the  support  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Theater,  the  troupe  could  not  avail 
itself  of  costumes,  scenery  or  orches¬ 
tra.  Consequently  the  play  was  per¬ 
formed  on  a  bare  stage,  with  perform¬ 
ers  dressed  in  street  clothes.  The  com¬ 
poser  performed  his  score  on  a  piano. 
Between  scenes,  he  explained  to  the 
audience  what  was  about  to  happen  on 
the  stage.  This  simple,  straightforward 
way  of  presenting  the  work  added, 
rather  than  detracted,  from  its  force 
and  emotional  impact. 

Credo  a  una  possanza  arcana,  Chenier’s 
aria  in  Act  II  of  Giordano’s  Andrea 
Chenier. 

Credo  in  un  Dio  crudel,  Iago’s  aria  in 
Act  II  of  Verdi’s  Otello . 

Crespel,  Antonia’s  father  (bass)  in 
Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The  (Das  Heim- 
chen  am  Herd),  opera  by  Karl  Gold- 
mark.  Libretto  by  A.  M.  Willner,  based 
on  the  story  of  the  same  name  by 
Charles  Dickens.  Premiere:  Vienna 
Opera,  March  21,  1896.  The  cricket  is 
the  guiding  spirit  of  an  English  house¬ 
hold  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
and  extricates  its  members  from  vari¬ 
ous  personal  difficulties.  See  also 

DICKENS,  CHARLES. 
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Crime  and  Punishment,  see  Dostoyev¬ 
sky;  RASKOLNIKOFF. 

Cristoforo  Colombo,  opera  by  Alberto 
FranchettL  Libretto  by  Luigi  Hlica.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Genoa,  October  6,  1892.  Queen 
Isabella  provides  Columbus  with  royal 
jewels  to  finance  his  expedition  to  the 
new  world.  Aboard  the  “Santa  Maria,” 
Columbus’  enemy,  Roldano,  incites  the 
sailors  to  mutiny.  The  situation  is  saved 
by  the  sight  of  land.  Roldano  continues 
to  intrigue  against  Columbus  until  he 
succeeds  in  discrediting  him  and  hav¬ 
ing  him  sent  back  to  Spain  in  chains. 
In  the  epilogue,  Columbus  commits 
suicide  at  the  tomb  of  Isabella. 

Crobyle,  a  slave  girl  (soprano)  in 
Massenet’s  Thais. 

Crooks,  Richard  Alexander,  tenor. 
Born  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  June  26, 
1900.  He  made  appearances  as  a  boy 
singer  and  continued  to  appear  pub¬ 
licly  up  to  the  time  of  World  War  I. 
After  the  war  he  studied  with  Frank 
La  Forge  and  Sydney  H.  Bourne.  In 
1922  he  made  ten  appearances  with 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society.  His 
opera  debut  took  place  in  Hamburg, 
in  1927,  in  Tosca .  His  American  debut 
took  place  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  same 
opera,  on  November  27,  1930.  On 
February  25,  1933,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  Manon  and  was  acclaimed.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Metropolitan  for  the 
next  decade;  after  leaving,  he  special¬ 
ized  in  concert  appearances,  radio  con¬ 
certs,  and  performances  in  oratorios. 
He  retired  in  1946. 

Cross,  Milton,  radio  announcer.  Bom 
New  York  City,  April  16,  1897.  He 
attended  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
after  which  he  embarked  on  a  career 
as  singer.  In  1922  he  became  a  radio 
announcer.  He  has  been  the  announcer 
for  all  the  broadcasts  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  for  over  two  decades.  He  is 
the  author  of  Milton  Cross1  Complete 
Stories  of  the  Great  Operas  (1947), 
and  co-author  (with  David  Ewen)  of 
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Encyclopedia  of  the  Great  Composers 
and  Their  Music  (1953). 

Crown,  a  stevedore  (bass)  in  Gersh¬ 
win’s  Porgy  and  Bess. 

Crude!!  perche  finora,  duet  of  Susanna 
and  Almaviva  in  Act  III  of  Mozart’s 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro . 

Csardas,  see  klange  der  heimat. 

Cut,  Cesar,  composer.  Born  Vilna,  Rus¬ 
sia,  January  18,  1835;  died  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  March  24,  1918.  A  member  of 
the  Russian  nationalist  school,  the 
“Five,”  he  wrote  ten  operas  in  some  of 
which  he  tried  to  realize  the  artistic 
goals  set  by  the  nationalists.  His  first 
important  work  in  any  form  was  the 
opera  The  Captive  in  the  Caucasus 
(1859).  An  earlier  work  of  the  same 
year,  The  Mandarin's  Son ,  was  a  fail¬ 
ure.  His  third  opera,  William  Ratcliff e, 
was  a  major  success  when  introduced 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  1869.  Later  operas: 
Angelo  (1876) ;  Le  Filibustier  ( 1894) ; 
The  Saracen  (1899);  A  Feast  in  Time 
of  Plague  (1901);  Mile.  Fifi  (1903); 
Matteo  Falcone  (1908);  The  Captain's 
Daughter  (1911).  Cui  had  a  pro¬ 
nounced  melodic  gift,  but  he  was  too 
derivative  to  provide  sustained  inter- 
est;  all  his  operas  have  lapsed  into 
oblivion. 

Curra,  Leonora’s  maid  (mezzo-so¬ 
prano)  in  Verdi’s  La  forza  del  destino. 
Curtain  Tune,  see  act  tune. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  (1)  a  poetic  play 
by  Edmond  Rostand  centering  around 
the  poet-soldier  Cyrano,  who  is  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  Roxanne.  Disfigured 
by  a  huge  nose  which  makes  him  un¬ 
attractive  to  women,  he  makes  love  to 
Roxanne  through  the  presentable  per¬ 
son  of  Christian,  writing  his  love  letters 
and  making  his  love  speeches.  Only 
when  Cyrano  is  dying  does  Roxanne 
realize  that  Christian  has  been  a  front 
for  the  poet  and  that  she  is  really  in 
love  with  Cyrano. 

(2)  Opera  by  Franco  Alfano.  Lib¬ 
retto  by  Henri  Cain,  based  on  the 
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Rostand  play.  Premiere:  Teatro  Reale, 
Rome,  January  22,  1936. 

(3)  Opera  by  Walter  Damrosch. 
Libretto  by  W.  J.  Henderson,  based  on 
the  Rostand  play.  Premiere:  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  February  27,  1913. 

Czar’s  Bride,  The,  opera  by  Nikolai 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  Libretto  by  I.  F.  Ty- 
umenev,  based  on  the  play  of  the  same 
name  by  Lev  Alexandrovich  Mey. 
Premiere:  Moscow  Opera,  November 
3,  1899.  Martha,  who  has  been  selected 
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by  Czar  Ivan  for  his  bride,  is  loved  by 
two  other  men.  One  of  them,  whose 
love  she  returns,  is  the  boyar  Lykov. 
The  other,  Griaznoy,  contrives  to  win 
her  love  by  having  her  drink  a  love 
potion;  but  his  mistress  substitutes 
poison.  When  Martha  lies  dying  in  the 
Kremlin  she  learns  that  her  beloved, 
Lykov,  has  been  beheaded  by  the  Czar 
on  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  her. 
Martha  goes  mad.  Griaznoy  kills  his 
mistress. 
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Da  capo  aria,  a  three-part  aria  in  which 
the  third  section,  after  a  contrasting 
second  section  is  a  repetition  of  the  first. 
The  form  was  developed  by  the  Vene¬ 
tian  and  Neapolitan  schools  of  opera 
composers. 

Dafne,  (1)  opera  by  Jacopo  Peri.  Lib¬ 
retto  by  Ottavio  Rinuccini.  Premiere: 
Corsi  Palace,  Florence,  1597.  This  is 
the  first  opera  ever  written.  Peri’s  music 
has  not  survived.  The  story  is  based  on 
Greek  mythology.  Pursued  by  the  god 
Apollo,  Dafne  is  transformed  by  her 
mother  into  a  laurel  tree.  This  story  was 
used  extensively  by  the  early  composers 
of  opera. 

(2)  Opera  by  Heinrich  Schiitz. 
Libretto  by  Martin  Opitz  with  material 
from  the  Rinuccini  libretto.  Premiere: 
Torgau,  Germany,  April  23, 1627.  This 
work  is  regarded  as  the  first  German 
opera,  since  it  is  the  first  known  opera 
set  to  a  German  text. 

(3  Bucolic  tragedy  by  Richard 
Strauss.  Libretto  by  Joseph  Gregor. 
Premiere:  Dresden  Opera,  October  15, 
1938. 

da  Gama,  Vasco,  officer  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  navy  (tenor)  in  Meyerbeer’s 
L’Africaine. 


Dai  campi,  dai  prati,  Faust’s  aria  in 
Act  I  of  Boito’s  Mefistofele. 

Daland,  a  Norwegian  sea  captain 
(bass)  in  Wagner’s  Der  fliegende  Hol¬ 
lander. 

d’Albert,  Eugene,  composer  and  pian¬ 
ist.  Bom  Glasgow,  April  10, 1864;  died 
Riga,  Latvia,  March  3,  1932.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  National  School  of  Music  in 
London  in  his  twelfth  year.  Two  years 
later  he  made  his  debut  as  pianist.  In 
1881  he  won  the  Mendelssohn  Prize, 
which  enabled  him  to  study  with  Hans 
Richter  in  Vienna  and  Liszt  in  Weimar. 
He  lived  mostly  in  Germany,  but 
toured  extensively.  He  was  a  prolific 
composer.  His  most  successful  opera 
was  Tiefland ,  introduced  in  Prague  on 
November  15,  1903.  Another  major 
success  was  Die  toten  Augen,  first  heard 
in  Dresden  in  1916.  He  held  several 
important  musical  posts,  including  that 
of  director  of  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik,  in  Berlin.  His  most  important 
operas  besides  those  mentioned  were: 
Der  Rubin  (1893);  Die  Abreise 
(1898);  Kain  (1900);  Flauto  solo 
(1905);  Der  Golem  (1926);  Mister 
Wu  (1932). 

Dalibor,  opera  by  Bedrich  Smetana. 


dalila 

Libretto  by  Joseph  Wenzig.  Premiere: 
National  Theater,  Prague,  May  16, 
1868.  Dalibor,  captain  of  the  guards 
to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  is  accused  of 
being  an  insurgent  and  is  imprisoned. 
Milada,  in  love  with  him,  heads  a  band 
which  storms  the  prison  and  frees  him. 
In  the  flight,  Milada  is  fatally  wounded 
and  dies  in  her  lover’s  arms. 

Dalila,  the  Nigh  Priest’s  daughter 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Saint-Saens’  Sam¬ 
son  et  Dalila.  See  also  delilah. 

Dal  labbro  il  canto  estasiato,  the  song 
of  Oberon  (Fenton)  in  Act  III,  Scene 
2,  of  Verdi’s  Falstaff. 

Dalla  sua  pace,  Ottavio’s  aria  in  Act  I, 
Scene  3,  of  Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni. 
Dalle  stanze,  ove  Lucia,  Raimondo’s 
aria  in  Act  III  of  Donizetti’s  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor . 

Dalmores,  Charles,  tenor.  Bom  Nancy, 
France,  January  1,  1871;  died  Holly¬ 
wood,  California,  December  6,  1939. 
He  made  his  opera  debut  at  the  The¬ 
atre  des  Arts  in  Rouen  on  October  6, 
1899.  He  subsequently  appeared  for 
six  seasons  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Mon- 
naie,  and  for  seven  at  Covent  Garden. 
His  American  debut  took  place  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  on  December 
7,  1906,  in  Faust.  He  remained  with 
that  company  four  years,  specializing 
m  French  roles,  and  creating  for  Amer¬ 
ica  the  roles  of  Julien  in  Louise  and 
Jean  Gaussin  in  Massenet’s  Sapho.  In 
1910  he  joined  the  Chicago-Philadel- 
phia  Opera,  and  in  1917  the  Chicago 
Opera,  where  he  essayed  for  the  first 
time  the  roles  of  Parsifal  and  Tristan. 
a  Alvarez,  Marguerite,  contralto.  Bom 
Liverpool,  England,  about  1886;  died 
Alassio,  Italy,  October  18,  1953.  She 
attended  the  Brussels  Conservatory 
after  which  she  made  her  debut  in 
Rouen,  France,  as  Dalila.  She  made  her 
American  debut  with  the  Manhattan 
Opera  on  August  30,  1909,  as  Fid&s 
After  a  season  in  New  York,  she  helped 
inaugurate  Hammerstein’s  London 
Opera  in  1911,  scoring  great  success 
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in  Herodiade  and  Louise .  She  subse¬ 
quently  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
and  other  leading  European  opera 
houses,  and  in  America  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Opera  and  the  Boston  Opera.  In 
1944  she  was  seen  in  a  motion  picture, 
TiU  We  Meet  Again.  She  wrote  an  au¬ 
tobiography,  Forsaken  Altars  (1954), 
Dame  aux  cameltas,  La,  novel  by  the 
younger  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  source 
of  Verdi’s  La  traviata .  Also  based  on 
this  novel  is  Hamilton  Forrest’s  Ca¬ 
mille. 

Damian,  Werner  Kirchhofer’s  rival 
(tenor)  for  Marie  in  Nessler’s  Der 
Trompeter  von  Sakkingen. 

Damnation  of  Faust,  The,  dramatic 
cantata  or  “legend”  in  four  parts  by 
Berlioz.  Libretto  by  the  composer  and 
Almire  Gandonniere,  based  on  Gerard 
de  Nerval’s  version  of  Goethe’s  drama. 
Premiere:  Opera-Comique,  December 
6,  1846  (as  an  oratorio) ;  Monte  Carlo, 
May  18,  1893  (as  an  opera) .  The  most 
celebrated  portions  of  this  work  are 
staples  in  the  symphonic  repertory: 
the  “Rakoczy  March,”  the  “Dance  of 
the  Sylphs,”  and  the  “Minuet  of  the 
Will-o’-the-Wisps.”  Among  the  more 
popular  vocal  excerpts  are:  “Chanson 
de  la  puce”  and  “Serenade  de 
Mephisto,”  both  sung  by  Mephi- 
stopheles  in  the  second  and  third  parts 
respectively;  Marguerite’s  romance, 
D’amour  l’ardente  flamme”  and 
Faust’s  invocation  to  Nature,  “Nature 
immense,”  both  in  Part  Four. 

D’amor  sull’  ali  rosee,  Leonora’s  aria 
in  Act  IV,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  II  tro - 
vatore . 

D  amour  l’ardente  flamme,  Margue¬ 
rite’s  romance  in  Part  Four  of  Berlioz’ 
The  Damnation  of  Faust . 

Damrosch,  Leopold,  conductor.  Bom 
Posen,  Germany,  October  22  1832* 
died  New  York  City,  February  15,’ 
1885.  He  was  the  first  conductor  of 
German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  In  Germany  he  led  the  Breslau 
Philharmonic  Society  and  was  a  friend 
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of  Wagner.  In  1862  he  organized  and 
led  the  Breslau  Orchesterverein .  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1871,  where  he 
founded  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York  and  the  New  York  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety,  conducting  both  organizations  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  As  a  guest  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  during  1876-1877  he  gave 
the  American  premiere  of  the  third  act 
of  Siegfried .  With  the  New  York  Sym¬ 
phony  he  led  the  American  premieres 
of  Berlioz’  The  Damnation  of  Faust 
and  the  first  act  of  Die  Walkure .  In 
1884  Damrosch  was  chosen  principal 
conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
which  was  then  emphasizing  German 
opera,  and  operas  presented  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  Damrosch  led  all  the 
performances — operas  by  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Wagner,  and  Mozart  as  well  as 
representative  French  and  Italian 
operas — in  German.  Henry  Krehbiel 
spoke  of  the  Damrosch  regime  as  “the 
beginning  of  an  effort  to  establish 
grand  opera  in  New  York  on  the  lines 
which  obtain  in  Continental  Europe.” 
On  February  10,  1885,  Damrosch  was 
stricken  with  pneumonia.  His  young 
son  Walter,  called  upon  to  assume  his 
father’s  post,  conducted  the  perform¬ 
ance  on  February  11.  Leopold  Dam¬ 
rosch  died  four  days  later. 

Damrosch,  Walter,  conductor  and  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Breslau,  Germany,  January 
30,  1862;  died  New  York  City,  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1950.  He  was  a  major  influence 
in  the  development  of  musical  culture 
in  America,  and  he  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  early  history  of  Wagnerian 
performances  in  America.  The  son  of 
Leopold  Damrosch,  he  was  five  years 
old  when  his  father  came  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  America.  After  preliminary  music 
study  with  his  father  and  several  other 
teachers,  Walter  Damrosch  returned 
to  Germany  to  study  with  Felix 
Draeske  and  Hans  von  Billow.  Back  in 
New  York,  Walter  Damrosch  helped 
his  father  prepare  the  rehearsals  of  the 
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New  York  Symphony,  the  Oratorio 
Society,  and  the  German  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  When  Leopold 
died  in  1885,  Walter  took  over  his 
father’s  various  conductorial  activities, 
including  the  direction  of  operas  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  In  1885,  he  en¬ 
listed  the  services  of  Anton  Seidl  to 
help  him  carry  on  his  labors  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan.  He  also  recruited  leading 
European  singers,  including  Lilli  Leh¬ 
mann,  Emil  Fischer,  and  Max  Alvary. 
During  the  1885-1886  season — Dam- 
rosch’s  first  as  a  full-fledged  conductor 
at  the  Metropolitan — nine  operas  were 
performed,  including  the  American 
premieres  of  Rienzi ,  Die  Meister singer, 
and  The  Queen  of  Sheba .  Damrosch 
remained  principal  conductor  of  Ger¬ 
man  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  for  the 
next  five  seasons,  during  which  period 
he  led  the  American  premieres  of 
Briill’s  The  Golden  Cross ,  Karl  Gold¬ 
mark’s  Merlin ,  and  Cornelius’  The  Bar¬ 
ber  of  Bagdad .  The  vogue  for  German 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan  went  into  a 
decline  after  1890.  In  1895  Damrosch 
founded  his  own  company  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  presenting  German  operas  ( see 
Damrosch  Opera  Company).  After 
the  dissolution  of  this  company  he  once 
again  became  a  conductor  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera.  Serving  there  in  the 
seasons  of  1900-1901  and  1901-1902, 
he  led  all  the  German  operas,  includ¬ 
ing  the  complete  Ring  cycle.  In  1903 
Damrosch  reorganized  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society,  establishing  it  on 
a  permanent  basis.  When  he  retired 
from  the  concert  field  in  1926,  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  radio  work.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  broadcasting  symphonic 
music  and  music-education  programs 
for  children.  He  appeared  as  himself  in 
two  motion  pictures:  The  Star  Maker 
and  Carnegie  Hall  He  wrote  four 
operas:  The  Scarlet  Letter  (1896); 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (1913,  revised 
1939);  The  Man  Without  a  Country 
(1937);  The  Opera  Cloak  (1942). 
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Damrosch  Opera  Company,  The,  a 
company  organized  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  in  1894  to  present  German  op¬ 
eras.  It  was  an  important  force  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  consciousness  for  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  music  dramas  in  the  United 
States.  Damrosch  organized  it  to  com¬ 
bat  the  growing  apathy  of  the  opera 
public  in  general,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  management  in  particular,  to 
German  opera  after  1890.  The  imme¬ 
diate  impetus  was  Damrosch’s  success 
in  1894  with  concert  versions  of  Die 
Gotterddmmerung  and  Die  Walkure. 
He  raised  the  money  for  his  company 
by  selling  his  New  York  house.  In  the 
summer  of  1894  he  toured  Europe  to 
select  his  leading  singers,  returning 
with  contracts  with  Johanna  Gadski 
and  Rosa  Sucher  (both  appearing  in 
America  for  the  first  time),  and  Max 
Alvary  and  Emil  Fischer  among  others. 
The  company  opened  an  eight- week 
season  in  New  York  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  on  February  25,  1895,  with 
Tristan  und  Isolde.  An  extensive  tour 
followed,  and  the  first  season  netted  a 
profit  of  $53,000.  The  company  con¬ 
tinued  five  years.  In  the  second  season, 
Milka  Temina,  Katharina  Klafsky,  and 
David  Bispham  were  added  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  last  making  his  American 
debut  In  1896  the  company  presented 
the  world  premiere  of  Damrosch’s  first 
opera,  The  Scarlet  Letter .  One  season 
later  the  company  changed  its  name  to 
the  Damrosch-Ellis  Company  and  ex¬ 
panded  its  activities  to  embrace  Italian 
and  French  operas  as  well  as  German; 
at  the  same  time,  Melba  and  Calvi 
joined  the  company.  The  deficits,  which 
started  to  accumulate  after  the  second 
season,  mounted  rapidly,  and  proved  so 
burdensome  that  the  company  had  to 
suspend  operations  in  1900. 

Dancaire,  Le,  a  smuggler  (baritone)  in 
Bizet’s  Carmen . 

Dance  of  the  Apprentices,  dance  in  Act 
HI,  Scene  2,  of  Wagner’s  Die  Meister - 
singer . 
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Dance  of  the  Blessed  Spirits,  dance  in 
Elysium  in  Act  III  of  Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice. 

Dance  of  the  Buffoons  (or  Tumblers), 
dance  in  Act  III  of  Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
The  Snow  Maiden. 

Dance  of  the  Camorristi,  dance  in  Act 
III  of  Wolf-Ferrari’s  The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna. 

Dance  of  the  Comedians,  dance  in  Act 
HI  of  Smetana’s  The  Bartered  Bride . 
Dance  of  the  Furies,  dance  in  Hades  in 
Act  II  of  Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 
Dance  of  the  Hours,  dance  symbolizing 
the  victory  of  right  over  wrong,  in  Act 
III,  Scene  2,  of  Ponchielli’s  La  Gio - 
conda. 

Dance  of  the  Moorish  Slaves,  dance  in 
Act  H,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  Aida. 

Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils,  Salome’s 
dance  before  Herod  in  Richard 
Strauss’s  Salome. 

Dance  of  the  Sylphs,  dance  as  Faust 
dreams  of  Marguerite  in  Part  Two  of 
Berlioz’  The  Damnation  of  Faust. 
Dandini,  a  valet  (baritone)  in  Rossini’s 
La  cenerentola. 

Daniello,  a  violinist  (baritone)  in 
Kfenek’s  Jonny  spielt  auf. 

D’Annunzio,  Gabriele,  novelist,  poet, 
dramatist.  Born  Pescara,  Italy,  March 
12,  1863;  died  Vittoriale,  Italy,  March 
1,  1938.  Several  of  D’Annunzio’s 
dramas  have  provided  effective  mate¬ 
rial  for  opera  texts.  One  of  Pizzetti’s 
finest  operas,  Fedra,  is  based  on  d’An- 
nunzio’s  play  of  the  same  name.  Others 
are:  Francesca  da  Rimini  (Zandonai); 
La  figlia  di  Jorio  (Franchetti) ;  La  nave 
(Montemezzi);  Parisina  (Mascagni); 

II  sogno  d’una  mattina  di  primavera 
(Malipiero).  D’Annunzio’s  Flame  of 
Life  is  of  interest  to  opera  goers  be¬ 
cause  it  describes  an  imaginary  meeting 
with  Wagner  on  a  Venetian  canal 
steamer  while  the  master  was  suffering 
his  last  illness.  The  fagade  of  the  Pa¬ 
lazzo  Vendramin,  where  Wagner  died, 
bears  a  plaque  with  an  inscription  in 
which  D’Annunzio  poetically  linked 
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Wagner’s  dying  breath  with  the  waves 
that  touch  the  building’s  walls. 

Dans  la  cite  lointaine,  Julien’s  serenade 
in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Charpentier’s 
Louise. 

Dante  Alighieri,  poet.  Bom  Florence, 
May  1265;  died  Ravenna,  September 
14,  1321.  The  author  of  the  Divine 
Comedy.  The  tragic  love  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca  (fifth  canto  of  the  “Inferno”) 
has  provided  the  material  for  several 
operas  ( see  Francesca  da  Rimini; 
Paolo  e  Francesca)  .  Dante  appears 
as  the  central  character  in  Benjamin 
Godard’s  opera  Dante. 

Dantons  Tod  (Danton’s  Death),  opera 
by  Gottfried  von  Einem.  Libretto  by 
Boris  Blacher  and  the  composer,  based 
on  a  play  of  the  same  name  by  Georg 
Buchner.  Premiere:  Salzburg  Festival, 
August  6,  1947.  The  opera,  based  on 
the  tragic  fall  of  the  revolutionist  Dan- 
ton  during  the  French  Revolution,  is 
written  almost  exclusively  in  a  recita¬ 
tive  style  approximating  speech. 
Dapertutto,  the  magician  (baritone) 
whose  other  personalities  are  Coppelius 
and  Dr.  Miracle  in  Offenbach’s  The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann. 

Daphne,  see  dafne. 

Da  Ponte,  Lorenzo  (born  Emmanuel 
conegliano)  ,  librettist  and  poet.  Bom 
Ceneda,  Italy,  March  10,  1749;  died 
New  York  City,  August  17,  1838.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  baptism  he  acquired 
the  name  of  Da  Ponte.  He  became  in¬ 
volved  in  intrigues  and  scandals  in 
Venice,  resulting  in  his  banishment  in 
1780.  In  Vienna  he  was  eventually  able 
to  get  an  appointment  as  court  poet, 
and  he  became  a  favorite  of  Joseph  II. 
After  writing  librettos  for  various  com¬ 
posers,  he  collaborated  with  Mozart  in 
writing  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  in  1785. 
In  the  next  few  years  he  also  wrote  for 
Mozart  the  librettos  of  Don  Giovanni 
and  Cosi  fan  tutte.  After  the  death  of 
Joseph  II,  Da  Ponte  lost  favor  with  the 
court.  He  went  to  London  in  1793  and 
for  a  while  worked  at  the  Drury  Lane 
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Theatre,  then  a  home  for  opera.  Finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  with  the  threat  of  im¬ 
prisonment  forced  him  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land  secretly,  and  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1805.  He  taught  Italian  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature  for  many  years, 
occupying  a  chair  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  at  Columbia  University  from 
1826  to  1837.  (In  1929,  Columbia 
established  a  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  pro¬ 
fessorship.)  During  this  period  he 
wrote  his  autobiography.  Da  Ponte  was 
also  active  as  an  opera  impresario  in 
America.  With  Manuel  Garcia  he  be¬ 
came,  in  1825,  one  of  the  first  to  pre¬ 
sent  Italian  opera  in  the  United  States. 
In  1832  he  again  participated  in  opera 
performances  by  collaborating  with  a 
French  tenor,  Montresor,  in  bringing 
his  opera  troupe  from  Europe,  and  in 
1833  he  was  responsible  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  Opera  House  in  New 
York. 

Dardanns,  opera  by  Jean  Philippe 
Rameau.  Libretto  by  Charles  Antoine 
Leclerc  de  la  Bruere.  Premiere :  Paris 
Opera,  October  19,  1739.  Dardanus, 
according  to  Greek  legend,  is  the 
founder  of  the  royal  house  of  Troy.  He 
kills  his  brother  Iasus  and  flees  to  Sa- 
mothrace,  and  from  there  to  Phrygia 
where  he  marries  Princess  Batea  and 
builds  the  city  of  Troy.  The  dances 
from  this  opera  have  been  collected 
into  two  orchestral  suites  edited  by  Vin¬ 
cent  d’Indy. 

Dargomizhsky,  Alexander  (sometimes 
Dargomijsky)  ,  composer.  Born  Tula, 
Russia,  February  14,  1813;  died  St. 
Petersburg,  January  17,  1869.  He  was 
Glinka’s  immediate  successor  in  the 
writing  of  national  operas.  He  entered 
civil  service  in  1831,  remaining  there 
for  thirteen  years.  A  meeting  with 
Glinka  in  1834  filled  him  with  the  am¬ 
bition  to  become  a  composer.  After 
completing  his  musical  training,  he 
wrote  an  opera,  Esmeralda ,  in  1839, 
which,  when  produced  in  1847,  was  a 
failure.  He  now  concentrated  on  writ- 
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ing  smaller  pieces  and  songs,  but  in 
1 848  he  began  working  on  his  most  am¬ 
bitious  and  most  popular  work,  the 
opera  Russalka .  When  introduced  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1856,  Russalka  was  a 
mild  success,  but  later  performances 
established  its  popularity.  Personal  con¬ 
tact  with  members  of  the  Russian 
“Five”  fired  Dargomizhsky  with  the 
ideal  of  writing  national  music.  In¬ 
corporating  the  ideas  of  the  nationalist 
group,  he  composed  his  last  and  most 
important  work,  The  Stone  Guest ,  an 
opera  based  on  Pushkin’s  version  of 
the  Don  Juan  story.  His  death  left  the 
orchestration  uncompleted;  it  was  fin- 
ished  by  Cesar  Cui  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov. 

Das  scheme  Fest,  Pogner’s  address  in 
Act  I  of  Wagner’s  Die  Meistersinger . 
Das  siisse  Lied  verhallt,  love  duet  of 
Lohengrin  and  Elsa  in  Act  III,  Scene  1, 
of  Wagner’s  Lohengrin. 

Da-ud,  Altair’s  son  (tenor)  in  Richard 
Strauss’s  Die  aegyptische  Helena . 
Daudet,  Alphonse,  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright  Born  Nunes,  France,  May  13, 
1840;  died  Paris,  December  16,  1897. 
Daudet’s  plays  and  novels  provided  the 
material  for  several  operas,  among 
them  Cilea’s  VArlesiana,  Massenet’s 
Sapho,  and  Emile  Pessard’s  Tartarin 
sur  les  Alpes . 

Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  The  (La 
fiOe  du  regiment;  La  figlia  del  reggi- 
mento),  opera  in  two  acts  by  Gaetano 
Donizetti.  Libretto  by  Jean  Frangois 
Bayard  and  Vernoy  Saint-Georges. 
Premiere:  Op er a-Co mique,  February 
11,  1840.  American  premiere:  New 
Orleans,  March  6,  1843. 

Characters:  Marie,  vivandiere  (can¬ 
teen-manager)  of  the  French  21st  Reg¬ 
iment  (soprano);  the  Countess  of  Ber- 
kenfeld,  her  mother  (mezzo-soprano) ; 
Ortensio,  her  servant  (bass) ;  Tonio,  a 
peasant  (tenor) ;  Sulpizio,  a  sergeant  in 
the  21st  Regiment  (bass) ;  a  peasant;  a 
corporal;  a  notary;  a  duchess;  soldiers; 
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peasants;  servants;  ladies  in  waiting. 
The  setting  is  the  Tyrol  about  1815. 

Act  I.  A  mountain  pass.  The  French, 
under  Napoleon,  have  invaded  the 
Tyrol.  Marie,  adopted  in  infancy  by 
the  21st  Regiment,  has  grown  to  young 
womanhood  and  become  the  regiment’s 
vivandiere  (canteen-manager) .  She 
sings  of  her  joy  in  camp  life  and  battle 
(“Au  bruit  de  la  guerre” — “Io  vidi  la 
luce  nel  camp  guerir”).  She  then  dis¬ 
closes  that  she  is  in  love  with  Tonio, 
who  is  soon  afterwards  dragged  in  by 
the  French  and  accused  of  being  a  spy. 
When  Marie  explains  that  Tonio  once 
saved  her  life,  the  French  are  kinder  to 
him  and  hail  him  as  a  recruit  to  their 
regiment  This  inspires  Marie  to  sing  a 
song  of  praise  to  the  regiment  (“Ah, 
chacun  le  sait,  chacun  le  dit” — “Ah, 
ciascun  lo  dice,  ciascun  lo  sa”),  in 
which  the  soldiers  join.  After  the  sol¬ 
diers  leave,  Tonio  expresses  his  love  for 
Marie  and  insists  on  his  willingness  to 
die  for  her;  Marie,  too,  speaks  of  her 
love  and  exclaims  that  for  her  sake  he 
must  live,  not  die  (“Depuis  l’instant  ou 
dans  mes  bras” — “Perche  v’amo”). 
The  Countess  of  Berkenfeld,  who  has 
been  hiding  during  the  fighting,  now 
reappears  and  learns  from  Sulpizio  that 
Marie  is  her  long-lost  niece.  The  Count¬ 
ess  insists  that  Marie  return  with  her  to 
her  castle.  The  French  soldiers  now 
appear,  singing  a  stirring  song  to  war 
and  victory  (“Rataplan”).  Heartbro¬ 
ken,  Marie  bids  farewell  to  her  regi¬ 
ment  (“II  faut  partir,  mes  bons  com- 
pagnons”-— “Convien  partir,  o  miei 
compagni  d’arme”).  Overwhelmed 
with  grief  that  he  can  no  longer  be  with 
Marie,  Tonio  angrily  tears  the  regimen¬ 
tal  colors  from  his  hat  and  stamps  on 
them. 

Act  II.  A  room  in  the  Berkenfeld 
Castle.  Marie  is  being  raised  as  a  lady 
of  nobility.  The  Countess  gives  her  a 
singing  lesson  (“Le  jour  naissait  dans 
le  bocage” — “Sorgeva  il  di  del  bosco  in 
seno”).  While  Marie  is  singing  the  first 
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strains  of  the  song,  Sulpizio — who, 
wounded,  has  been  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  castle — reminds  Marie  of  their  reg¬ 
imental  song.  Almost  helplessly,  she 
bursts  into  the  refrain  (“Le  voila,  le 
voila” — “Egli  e  la”) ,  to  the  horror  of 
the  Countess,  who  storms  out  of  the 
room.  Since  Marie  is  being  compelled 
to  marry  the  Duke  of  Crackenthorp, 
and  since  she  is  still  in  love  with  Tonio, 
she  laments  her  misfortune  (“C’en  est 
done  fait  et  mon  coeur  va  changer” — 
“Me  sedur  han  creduto”) .  French  sol¬ 
diers  suddenly  storm  into  the  castle. 
Tonio  is  with  them.  Sulpizio,  Marie, 
and  Tonio  are  overjoyed  at  their  re¬ 
union  (“Tous  les  trois  reunis” — 
“Stretti  insiem  tutti  tre”).  The  Count¬ 
ess,  returning,  is  shocked  to  find  Tonio 
present;  she  now  discloses  that  Marie 
is  not  her  niece  but  her  daughter,  and 
she  insists  that  it  is  Marie’s  duty  to  obey 
her  mother  and  marry  the  Duke.  The 
soldiers  reappear  from  the  garden  and 
shout  their  disapproval  of  the  mother’s 
decision,  insisting  they  will  never  per¬ 
mit  Marie  to  marry  any  but  the  man 
she  loves  (“Au  secours  de  notre  fille” — 
“Ti  rincora,  amata  figlia”).  After  Marie 
voices  her  own  sentiments  (“Quand  le 
destin  au  milieu” — “Quando  fanciulla 
ancor  l’awerso”),  the  Countess  relents 
and  is  ready  to  accept  Tonio  as  a  son- 
in-law.  Rejoicing  prevails,  and  the  as¬ 
semblage  sings  a  stirring  salute  to 
France  (“Salut  &  la  France” — “Sal- 
vezza  alia  Francia”) . 

Donizetti  wrote  this  gay  and  martial 
opera  for  Naples,  using  his  own  Italian 
translation  of  a  French  libretto.  But 
another  of  his  operas  had  antagonized 
the  Neapolitan  authorities  with  its  po¬ 
litical  implications  and  Donizetti  had 
to  leave  Italy  for  France.  He  took  with 
him  his  new  opera,  and  it  was  in  Paris 
that  it  was  introduced  in  its  original 
French  version.  The  title  role  has  at¬ 
tracted  coloratura  sopranos  throughout 
the  years,  and  many  famous  prima 
donnas  are  identified  with  it.  Anna 
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Thillon  created  the  role  at  the  Paris 
premiere;  later  sopranos  who  scored 
major  successes  in  the  part  included 
Albani,  Hemp  el,  Jenny  Lind,  Pons, 
Patti,  Sembrich,  Sontag,  and  Luisa  Tet¬ 
razzini.  When  the  opera  was  revived 
by  the  Metropolitan  for  Frieda  Hem- 
pel  during  the  1917-1918  season, 
America  was  at  war;  the  martial  char¬ 
acter  of  the  opera  had  special  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  keeping  with  the  times,  Hem- 
pel  interpolated  the  English  ballad, 
“Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning.”  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II — and  soon  after  the 
Nazis  occupied  France — the  opera 
again  acquired  special  political  interest; 
Lily  Pons  draped  herself  in  the  flag  of 
the  Free  French  Forces  and  sang  the 
Marseillaise . 

David,  (1)  opera  by  Darius  Milhaud. 
Libretto  by  Armand  Lunel.  Premiere : 
Jerusalem,  June  1,  1954  (concert  ver¬ 
sion)  .  Milhaud  wrote  this  opera  on  a 
commission  from  the  Koussevitzky 
Foundation.  The  Biblical  story  begins 
with  the  visit  of  prophet  Samuel  to  the 
house  of  David’s  father  and  ends  with 
the  annointment  of  Solomon  as  king  of 
Israel  in  succession  to  David.  A  chorus, 
dressed  in  present-day  garb,  draws  par¬ 
allels  between  the  Biblical  tale  and 
modern  Israeli  history. 

(2)  A  rabbi  (baritone)  in  Mascag¬ 
ni’s  L’amico  Fritz . 

(3)  An  apprentice  (tenor)  to  Hans 
Sachs  in  Wagner’s  Die  Meister singer. 
David,  Felicien,  composer.  Born  Cade- 
net,  France,  April  13,  1810;  died  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  August  29,  1876. 
After  four  years  of  music  study  at  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Aix  he  became  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  theater  orchestra,  and  after 
that  maftre  de  chapelle  at  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  In  1830  he  went  to  Paris  for  fur¬ 
ther  music  study  at  the  Conservatory. 
A  year  later  he  joined  a  religious  broth¬ 
erhood,  the  Saint-Simonists,  and  lived 
in  monastic  seclusion.  After  the  broth¬ 
erhood  was  dissolved  in  1833,  David 
began  an  extended  period  of  travel  in 
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the  Near  East.  His  impressions  inspired 
his  most  famous  work,  a  symphonic 
ode,  Le  desert,  introduced  in  1844  with 
such  success  that  it  created  a  vogue  for 
compositions  with  exotic  backgrounds. 
His  first  successful  work  for  the  stage 
was  an  opera  comique,  La  perle  du 
Bresil,  given  in  Paris  in  1851.  A  second 
opera,  Herculanum,  won  a  national 
prize  in  1859.  His  most  celebrated 
opera,  Lalla-Roukh,  was  acclaimed  at 
its  premiere  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
1862.  Later  operas:  Le  saphir  (1865); 
La  captive  (not  performed).  In  1869 
David  succeeded  Berlioz  as  member  of 
the  Academy  and  as  librarian  at  the 
Conservatory. 

Da  zu  Dir  der  Heiland  kam  (Kirchen- 
chor),  chorale  at  beginning  Act  I  of 
Wagner’s  Die  Meister singer. 

Dead  City,  The,  see  tote  stadt,  die. 
Deane,  Mrs.,  a  widow  (mezzo-soprano) 
in  Deems  Taylor’s  Peter  Ibbetson . 
Death  of  Don  Quixote,  see  ecoute, 

MON  AMI. 

Death  of  Thais,  see  se  souvient-il  du 

LUMINEUX  VOYAGE. 

Debora  e  Jaele  (Deborah  and  Jael), 

opera  by  Ildebrando  Pizzetti.  Libretto 
by  the  composer.  Premiere:  La  Scala, 
December  16,  1922.  This  is  the  first  of 
several  Biblical  works  by  Pizzetti,  and 
one  of  his  most  powerful  operas.  The 
text  was  derived  from  the  Book  of 
Judges  and  concerns  the  victory  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
part  played  by  Deborah,  the  prophetess 
and  judge,  and  the  heroine  Jael,  in  that 
victory. 

Debout!  matelots  (Su,  su,  marinar),  the 

sailors’  chorus  in  Act  III  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  L’Africaine. 

Be  Bretigny,  a  nobleman  (baritone)  in 
Massenet’s  Manon . 

Debussy,  Claude  Achille,  composer. 
Bom  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  France, 
August  22, 1862;  died  Paris,  March  25, 
1918.  The  father  of  musical  impres¬ 
sionism  completed  only  a  single  opera; 
but  that  work,  Pelleas  et  Melisande, 
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represents  the  quintessence  of  his  art 
and  is  one  of  the  monuments  in  post- 
Wagnerian  opera.  Debussy  attended  the 
Paris  Conservatory  for  eleven  years.  His 
teachers  included  Antoine  Marmon- 
tel,  Emile  Durand,  and  Ernest  Guiraud. 
In  1884  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  for 
the  cantata  Uenfant  prodigue .  After 
his  sojourn  in  Rome,  Debussy  returned 
to  Paris  where  he  was  affected  by  the 
Symbolist  movement  in  poetry  and  the 
Impressionist  school  of  painting,  then 
flourishing.  These  influences,  combined 
with  his  conversations  with  the  icono¬ 
clastic  French  musician,  Erik  Satie, 
crystallized  Debussy’s  thinking  about 
the  kind  of  music  he  wanted  to  write 
and  set  him  off  in  the  direction  of  musi¬ 
cal  impressionism.  By  exploiting  a 
number  of  characteristic  technical  de¬ 
vices  he  achieved  a  highly  personal 
idiom.  In  this  vein  he  produced  his  first 
songs,  his  single  quartet  for  strings, 
pieces  for  piano,  and  Uapres-midi 
d’un  faune  for  orchestra.  His  most  am¬ 
bitious  work,  the  opera  Pelleas  et 
Melisande,  was  begun  in  1892  and 
completed  a  decade  later.  The  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  writing  and 
production  of  this  work  appear  else¬ 
where  {see  pelleas  et  melisande)  . 
Debussy  tried  writing  another  opera 
even  while  he  was  engaged  on  Pelleas: 
Rodrigue  et  Chimene,  begun  in  1892, 
but  abandoned  a  few  years  later  after 
the  completion  of  only  two  acts.  He 
also  intended  adapting  Edgar  Allan 
Poe’s  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher 
into  an  opera,  but  this  project  never 
progressed  beyond  the  planning  stage. 
Decameron,  The,  see  Boccaccio,  gio- 
VANNI. 

Declamation,  music  in  which  the  voice 
approximates  the  inflections  of  speech 
and  in  which  the  text  assumes  greater 
significance  than  the  melody.  Decla¬ 
mation  is  used  in  opera  for  dramatic 
episodes. 

de  Falla,  Manuel,  see  falla,  manuel 
de. 
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deh! 

Deh!  con  te  li  prendi,  Norma’s  aria  in 
Act  II  (or,  in  some  arrangements.  Act 
III)  of  Bellini’s  Norma. 

Deh  non  parlare  al  misero,  Rigoletto’s 
duet  with  Gilda  in  Act  II  (originally 
Act  I,  Scene  2)  of  Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 
Deh  placatevi  con  me!  Orfeo’s  plea  to 
the  furies  in  Act  II  of  Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice . 

Deh!  proteggimi  o  Dio!  Adalgisa’s  aria 
in  Act  I  of  Bellini’s  Norma . 

Deh,  viemi  alia  fines tra,  Don  Giovanni’s 
serenade  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of  Mozart’s 
Don  Giovanni. 

Deh  vieni,  non  tardar,  Susanna’s  aria  in 
Act  IV  of  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro . 

Deja  les  hirondelles,  duet  for  two  so¬ 
pranos  in  Delibes’s  Le  Roi  Va  dit.  It  has 
become  a  celebrated  concert  number, 
de  Jouy,  see  jouy,  victor  de. 

De  Koven,  Reginald,  composer.  Born 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  April  3, 
1859;  died  Chicago,  Januaij  16,  1920. 
His  music  study  took  place  in  Germany 
and  Paris.  After  returning  to  the  United 
States  he  wrote  several  operettas  before 
achieving  his  first  success  with  the  work 
by  which  he  is  today  remembered, 
Robin  Hood ,  introduced  in  Chicago  in 
1890.  In  1917  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  to  write  the 
grand  opera,  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims , 
performed  in  1917.  A  second  grand 
opera,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  was  introduced 
in  Chicago  in  1920.  De  Koven  was  the 
music  critic  for  the  New  York  Herald 
from  1898  to  1900  and  again  from 
1907  to  1912. 

de  Lara,  Isidore,  composer.  Born  Lon¬ 
don,  August  9,  1858;  died  Paris,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1935.  After  appearing  as  a 
child-prodigy  pianist,  he  entered  the 
Milan  Conservatory  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  His  first  opera,  The  Light  of  Asia, 
an  adaptation  of  a  cantata,  was  given 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1892.  His  most 
successful  opera,  Mes saline,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Monte  Carlo  in  1899,  and 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  three 
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years  later.  De  Lara’s  style  derived 
from  that  of  Massenet.  His  other 
operas:  Amy  Robsart  (1893) ;  Moina 
(1897) ;  Le  reveil  de  Bouddha  (1904) ; 
Sanga  (1908);  Solea  (1907);  Nail 
(1911);  Les  trois  masques  (1912); 
Les  trois  mousquetaires  (1921). 

De  l’enfer  qui  vient  emousser,  the 
chorus  of  the  swords  in  Act  II  of 
Gounod’s  Faust. 

Delibes,  Leo,  composer.  Born  St.  Ger¬ 
man  du  Val,  France,  February  21, 
1836;  died  Paris,  January  16,  1891. 
While  most  famous  for  his  ballets, 
Delibes  is  also  the  composer  of  Lakme, 
a  staple  in  the  French  operatic  reper¬ 
tory.  He  attended  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
tory  and  in  1855  wrote  an  operetta, 
Deux  sous  de  charbon,  introduced  in 
Paris.  Between  1862  and  1871  he  was 
organist  at  the  church  of  St.  Jean  St. 
Francois.  In  1865  he  became  second 
chorusmaster  at  the  Opera.  His  first 
ballet,  La  source,  was  a  major  success 
when  introduced  at  the  Opera  in  1866. 
His  second  ballet,  Coppilia,  performed 
in  1870,  was  an  even  greater  triumph. 
In  1873  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  Le  Roi 
Va  dit,  given  at  the  Opera-Comique. 
Lakme  came  a  decade  later,  bringing 
its  composer  to  the  front  rank  of 
French  composers  for  the  stage.  In 
1881,  Delibes  was  appointed  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  in  1884  member  of  the  Institut  de 
France.  Besides  the  operas  mentioned 
above,  Delibes  also  wrote  Jean  de 
Nivelle  in  1880,  and  Kassya,  which  was 
finished  by  Massenet  after  the  com¬ 
poser’s  death. 

Delilah,  the  High  Priest’s  daughter  in 
Bernard  Rogers’  The  Warrior.  See  also 

DALILA. 

Delius,  Frederick,  composer.  Born 
Bradford,  England,  January  29,  1862; 
died  Grez-sur-Loing,  France,  June  10, 
1934.  After  working  two  years  in  his 
father’s  wool  establishment,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  to  superintend  an 
orange  plantation  in  Florida  which  his 
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father  bought  for  him.  Here  he  began 
to  study  music  intensively  by  himself, 
and  to  compose  his  first  works,  includ¬ 
ing  Appalachia ,  for  chorus  and  or¬ 
chestra.  In  1886  he  returned  to  Europe 
to  attend  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He 
next  went  to  Paris  where  his  first  works 
were  published.  After  marrying  Jelka 
Rosen  in  1899  he  established  his  home 
in  Grez-sur-Loing.  Here  he  lived  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  here  he  wrote  his 
most  celebrated  works,  including  his 
tone  poems  for  orchestra,  and  his  opera 
A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1900- 
1902) .  Soon  after  World  War  I,  Delius’ 
health  failed  and  he  became  a  victim  of 
paralysis  and  blindness.  Composition 
was  not  abandoned.  He  dictated  his 
last  works,  note  by  note,  to  an  amanu¬ 
ensis.  In  1929  he  appeared  in  London 
to  attend  a  festival  of  six  concerts  de¬ 
voted  to  his  music.  His  operas:  Irmelin 
(1892);  The  Magic  Fountain  (1893); 
Koanga  (1897) ;  A  Village  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (1900-1902);  Margot  la  Rouge 
(1902);  Fennimore  and  Gerda  (1910). 
Dell’  aura  tua  profetica,  chorus  of  the 
Druid  priests  in  Act  I  of  Bellini’s 
Norma. 

Della  citta  all’  occaso,  Ulrica’s  aria  in 
Act  I,  Scene  2  of  Verdi’s  Un  hallo  in 
maschera. 

Della  vittoria  agli  arbitri,  chorus  of  the 
priests  in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s 
Aida. 

delle  Sedie,  Enrico,  baritone  and 
teacher  of  singing.  Bom  Leghorn,  Italy, 
June  17,  1824;  died  Paris,  November 
28,  1907.  Before  embarking  on  his 
musical  career  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  soldier,  fighting  in  the  war  for 
Italian  independence  in  1848-1849. 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians  during 
the  Battle  of  Curtatone,  he  was  re¬ 
leased,  later  retiring  from  the  army 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  several 
decorations.  He  now  began  the  study 
of  singing  with  various  teachers,  in¬ 
cluding  Orazio  Galeffi,  and  in  1851  he 
made  his  debut  in  Pistoia,  Italy,  in 
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Nahucco.  Success  came  three  years 
later  in  Florence,  after  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  leading  baritone  roles  of  the 
Italian  and  French  repertories  through¬ 
out  Italy,  and  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
London.  In  1867  he  abandoned  the 
stage  to  become  a  professor  of  singing 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  wrote  a 
valuable  treatise,  Uart  lyrique  (1874), 
published  in  the  United  States  as  A 
Complete  Method  of  Singing. 

Delmas,  Jean-Fran^ois,  dramatic  basso. 
Born  Lyons,  France,  April  14,  1861; 
died  St.  Alban  de  Monthel,  September 
27,  1933.  After  studying  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  he  won  first  prize 
in  singing,  he  made  his  opera  debut  at 
the  Opera  on  September  13,  1886  in 
Les  Huguenots .  He  became  a  regular 
member  of  the  company  and  for  the 
next  four  decades  distinguished  himself 
in  both  the  French  and  German  reper¬ 
tory.  He  was  particularly  significant  in 
the  Wagner  music  dramas,  creating  for 
France  most  of  the  leading  Wagnerian 
baritone  and  bass  roles.  He  also  cre¬ 
ated  the  principal  bass  parts  in  Ariane 
et  Barbe-bleue,  L’Etranger,  Monna 
V anna,  Salammbo ,  and  Thais. 
de  los  Angeles,  Victoria,  soprano.  Born 
Barcelona,  Spain,  November  1,  1923. 
She  attended  the  Conservatorio  del 
Liceo  for  three  years,  after  which,  in 
her  twentieth  year,  she  made  her  debut 
in  opera  as  the  Countess  in  The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Figaro  in  Barcelona.  In  1947 
she  won  first  prize  in  the  International 
Singing  Contest  in  Geneva,  which  was 
followed  by  concert  and  opera  appear¬ 
ances  throughout  Europe.  In  March 
1950  she  made  a  successful  debut  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  and  in  June  of  that  year 
at  La  Scala.  In  the  fall  of  1950  she 
made  her  American  debut  in  a  re¬ 
cital  at  Carnegie  Hall  after  which  she 
was  described  by  Virgil  Thomson  as 
a  “vocal  delight  unique  in  our  time.” 
In  March,  1951,  she  made  her  Ameri¬ 
can  opera  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  Faust .  She  has  since  appeared 
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at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  with  out¬ 
standing  success,  as  well  as  in  the  fore¬ 
most  opera  houses  of  Europe.  She  has 
also  been  acclaimed  at  the  Edinburgh, 
Holland,  and  Florence  music  festivals, 
del  Puente,  Giuseppe,  baritone.  Born 
Naples,  January  30,  1841;  died  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  May  25,  1900. 
As  a  child  he  entered  the  Naples  Con¬ 
servatory  to  study  the  cello,  but  even¬ 
tually  he  turned  to  singing.  After  only 
a  single  year  of  vocal  study  he  made 
his  opera  debut  in  Jassy.  Appearances 
followed  in  leading  Italian  opera 
houses.  In  1873  Del  Puente  made  a 
successful  debut  at  Covent  Garden.  He 
was  a  great  favorite  in  England,  where 
he  created  for  that  country  the  roles  of 
Escamillo  and  Valentin.  In  1873  he 
also  made  his  American  debut  with 
the  Strakosch  Opera  Company.  He 
helped  make  operatic  history  in  this 
country  by  appearing  in  the  American 
premiere  of  Carmen  and  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Faust  with  which  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  was  opened.  As  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  of  the  Gustav  Hinrich  Com¬ 
pany,  he  appeared  in  the  American 
premieres  of  Uamico  Fritz ,  La  Gio - 
conda,  Manon  Lescaut,  Les  pecheurs 
de  perles,  and  Romeo  et  Juliette. 

Del  Tago  sponde  addio,  see  adieu  mon, 
DOUX  RIVAGE. 

de  Luca,  Giuseppe,  baritone.  Born 
Rome,  December  29,  1876;  died  New 
York  City,  August  27,  1950.  For  two 
decades  he  was  the  principal  baritone 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  appearing 
more  than  eight  hundred  times  in  about 
a  hundred  different  roles.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  studies  at  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  and  the  Santa  Cecilia  Academy, 
both  in  Rome,  he  made  his  opera  debut 
on  November  7,  1897,  in  Piacenza  as 
Valentin.  Other  important  opera  ap¬ 
pearances  followed,  notably  in  Genoa, 
Milan,  and  Buenos  Aires.  In  the  winter 
of  1903  he  was  engaged  by  La  Scala 
where  he  remained  for  eight  years  and 
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where  he  created  the  role  of  Sharpless 
in  1904.  He  also  appeared  in  the  world 
premieres  of  Adriana  Lecouvreur  and 
Siberia .  After  touring  as  star  in  leading 
opera  houses  of  the  world,  he  made  his 
American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  on  November  25,  1915,  in  The 
Barber  of  Seville.  During  the  next 
twenty  years  he  appeared  in  virtually 
every  important  baritone  role  of  the 
French  and  Italian  repertory,  and  was 
heard  in  the  world  premiere  of  Goyes- 
cas  and  the  American  premieres  of  La 
campana  sommersa ,  Gianni  Schicchi , 
and  Mdrouf.  He  was  a  towering  figure 
in  the  golden  age  of  opera  in  America, 
a  master  of  bel  canto. 

He  left  the  Metropolitan  Opera  after 
the  1934-1935  season.  The  next  four 
years  he  spent  singing  in  Europe  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  Metropolitan 
on  February  7,  1940,  in  La  traviata . 
Back  in  Italy  during  World  War  II,  he 
refused  to  sing  for  five  years  because, 
as  he  explained,  “I  was  not  in  good 
humor.”  The  ejection  of  the  Nazis 
from  Italy  restored  his  good  humor  and 
he  sang  for  Allied  troops  at  the  Rome 
Opera.  Persuaded  to  return  to  America, 
he  appeared  in  a  New  York  recital  in 
March,  1946,  when  he  received  a 
tumultuous  ovation.  On  November  7, 
1947,  his  golden  jubilee  as  a  singer  was 
also  celebrated  with  a  NewYork  recital. 
In  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  teaching  voice  in  New 
York.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  from  his  native  land,  including 
a  decoration  of  the  Santa  Cecilia  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  decorations  of  the  Donatao 
First  Class,  Knights  of  Malta,  Cavalier 
of  the  Great  Cross,  Crown  of  Italy, 
and  Commendatore  of  S.S.  Maurizio 
and  Lazzaro. 

de  Maupassant,  see  Maupassant,  guy 
DE. 

Demetrios,  a  rich  sculptor  (tenor)  in 
Camille  Erlanger’s  Aphrodite. 

Demeur,  Anne  Arsene  (born  char- 
ton),  soprano.  Bom  Saujon,  France, 
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March  5,  1824;  died  Paris,  November 
30,  1892.  She  distinguished  herself  in 
performances  of  Berlioz  operas,  creat¬ 
ing  the  leading  soprano  roles  in  Bea¬ 
trice  et  Benedict  and  Les  Troyens  d 
Carthage .  After  studying  voice  with 
Bizot,  she  made  her  opera  debut  in 
Bordeaux  in  1842  in  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor .  After  appearances  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  London  she  married 
(1847)  a  flutist,  Jules  Antoine  De- 
meur,  after  which  she  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Charton-Demeur.  In  1849 
and  again  in  1853  she  appeared  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  but  was  poorly  re¬ 
ceived  on  both  occasions.  Success  came 
in  Italian  opera  with  performances  in 
St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
South  America.  In  1862  her  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  premiere  of  Beatrice  et 
Benedict  so  delighted  the  composer 
that  he  invited  her  to  create  the  role 
of  Dido  in  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage  in 
1863.  After  she  went  into  retirement 
she  emerged  in  1870  to  appear  in  a 
Berlioz  festival  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and 
again  in  1879  to  sing  in  Berlioz5  La 
Prise  de  Troie  in  a  performance  given 
by  the  Pasdeloup  Orchestra. 

De5  miei  bollenti  spirit!,  Alfredo’s  aria 
in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  La  tra- 
viata . 

Demon,  The,  opera  by  Anton  Rubin¬ 
stein.  Libretto  by  A.  N.  Maikov,  re¬ 
vised  by  Viskotov,  based  on  a  poem  by 
Mikhail  Lermontov.  Premiere:  St. 
Petersburg  Imperial  Opera,  January 
25, 1875.  The  demon,  eager  to  capture 
the  beautiful  Tamara  for  himself,  pro¬ 
vokes  the  Tartars  to  kill  her  betrothed. 
Tamara  finally  succumbs  to  the  demon. 
After  receiving  his  first  kiss,  she  dies. 
Angels  put  the  demon  to  flight,  then 
carry  Tamara  off  to  heaven. 

Demon!,  fatale,  chorus  of  the  demons 
in  Act  III  of  Meyerbeer’s  Robert  le 
Liable. 

de  Musset,  Alfred,  see  musset,  Alfred, 
de. 

de  Nangis,  Raoul,  Huguenot  nobleman 
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(tenor)  in  Meyerbeer’s  Les  Huguenots . 
Dent,  Edward  Joseph,  musicologist 
Born  Ribston,  England,  July  16,  1876. 
After  being  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge  he  became,  in  1902,  Fellow 
of  King’s  College  at  Cambridge,  and 
after  1926  professor  of  music.  In  1922 
he  helped  organize  the  International 
Society  for  Contemporary  Music,  serv¬ 
ing  as  its  president  for  many  years.  In 
1931  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Societe  Internationale  de  Musicologie. 
He  was  particularly  active  in  the  field 
of  opera,  both  as  scholar  and  as  im¬ 
presario.  He  edited  and  produced  many 
old  English  operas,  particularly  Pur¬ 
cell’s  Dido  and  Aeneas .  He  prepared 
new  English  translations  of  well-known 
operas.  He  also  wrote  many  books 
about  opera  and  opera  composers, 
among  them  biographies  of  Alessandro 
Scarlatti  (1905),  Busoni  (1933),  and 
Handel  (1934),  and  Mozarts  Operas: 
A  Critical  Study  (1913) ,  Foundations 
of  English  Opera  (1928) ,  Music  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  ( 1934) ,  and  Opera 
(1940). 

De  Paris  tout  en  fete,  Julien’s  apostro¬ 
phe  to  Paris  in  Act  III  of  Charpentier’s 
Louise . 

de  Puiset,  Eglantine,  Euryanthe’s  false 
friend  (mezzo-soprano)  in  Weber’s 
Euryanthe . 

Depuis  le  jour,  Louise’s  aria  in  Act  III 
of  Charpentier’s  Louise. 

Depuis  Pinstant  ou  dans  mes  bras 
(Perche  v’amo),  Marie’s  and  Tonio’s 
duet  in  Act  I  of  Donizetti’s  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 

Depuis  Iongtemps  j’habitais  cette  cham- 
bre,  Julien’s  aria  in  Act  I  of  Char¬ 
pentier’s  Louise. 

de  Ravoir,  G6ronte,  Manon’s  elderly 
lover  (bass)  in  Puccini’s  Manon  Les- 
caut. 

de  Reszke,  Edouard  (brother  of  Jean) , 
bass.  Born  Warsaw,  Poland,  December 
22,  1853;  died  Garnek,  Poland,  May 
25,  1917.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
singers  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
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he  was  the  brother  of  one  of  the  most 
adulated  tenors  of  all  time,  Jean  de 
Reszke,  and  of  a  famous  soprano, 
Josephine  de  Reszke.  Edouard’s  first 
singing  lessons  were  given  him  by  his 
brother  Jean.  He  later  studied  in  Italy 
with  Filippo  Coletti  and  another 
teacher  named  Steller.  The  director  of 
the  Paris  Opera  was  so  impressed  by 
his  voice  that  he  recommended  him  to 
Verdi  for  the  French  premiere  of  Aida, 
and  on  April  22, 1876,  De  Reszke  made 
his  debut  in  Paris  in  the  role  of  the 
King  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  seasons  he  appeared 
in  Paris,  Turin,  Milan,  Lisbon,  and  at 
Covent  Garden.  As  a  principal  bass  of 
the  Paris  Opera  he  appeared  in  the 
five  hundredth  performance  of  Faust 
(his  brother  Jean  sang  the  title  role) ; 
he  also  was  heard  in  Romeo  et  Juliette 
when  that  work  entered  the  Paris  Opera 
repertory.  His  American  debut  took 
place  during  a  visit  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  to  Chicago  on  November  9, 
1891,  when  he  appeared  as  the  King 
in  Lohengrin ;  on  this  same  occasion, 
Jean  de  Reszke  made  his  American 
debut  in  the  title  role.  A  few  weeks 
later,  on  December  14,  Edouard  was 
heard  in  New  York  in  Romeo  et  Juli¬ 
ette.  He  remained  at  the  Metropolitan 
for  over  a  decade.  It  was  here  that  he 
started  to  sing  German  roles  in  Ger¬ 
man  (the  Lohengrin  performance  in 
Chicago  had  been  in  Italian) ,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  performance  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  in  which  Jean  appeared  as  Tris¬ 
tan  in  a  German-language  performance 
for  the  first  time.  A  giant  figure, 
Edouard  was  a  commanding  personal¬ 
ity  on  the  stage;  and  his  voice  was  like 
his  figure,  large  and  masterful.  His  last 
appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  took 
place  on  March  21,  1903,  in  Faust. 
For  many  years  thereafter  he  lived  in 
seclusion  on  his  estate  in  Poland.  The 
outbreak  of  war  in  1914  proved  a  dis¬ 
aster  to  both  his  health  and  fortune. 
During  the  war  years  he  lived  in  ex¬ 
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treme  poverty.  An  improvement  in  his 
personal  affairs  in  1917  came  too  late 
to  be  appreciated,  for  by  then  he  was 
broken  in  health. 

de  Reszke,  Jean  (born  jan  mieczys- 
law),  tenor.  Born  Warsaw,  Poland, 
January  14,  1850;  died  Nice,  France, 
April  3,  1925.  One  of  the  foremost 
tenors  of  his  century,  he  was  the 
brother  of  Josephine  and  Edouard  de 
Reszke,  soprano  and  bass.  His  mother, 
also  a  singer,  gave  him  his  first  music 
lessons,  after  which  he  studied  in  War¬ 
saw  with  Ciaffei  and  in  Milan  with 
Antonio  Cotogni.  He  was  trained  as  a 
baritone,  and  it  was  as  such,  under  the 
name  of  Giovanni  di  Reschi,  that  he 
made  his  debut  in  Venice  (January, 
1874)  in  La  favorita.  During  the  next 
few  years  he  continued  singing  bari¬ 
tone  roles  without  any  special  success, 
appearing  in  Italy,  London,  Dublin, 
and  Paris.  His  brother  Edouard  and 
the  singing  teacher  Giovanni  Sbriglia 
convinced  him  to  change  from  a  bari¬ 
tone  into  a  tenor.  After  a  period  of 
study  with  Sbriglia,  he  returned  to  the 
opera  stage  on  November  9,  1879,  this 
time  as  a  tenor,  in  Robert  le  Diable. 
He  was  not  well  received.  Regarding 
himself  as  a  failure,  De  Reszke  with¬ 
drew  from  opera  completely  for  five 
years,  devoting  himself  to  concert  ap¬ 
pearances.  Massenet  induced  him  to 
return  to  opera  for  the  Paris  premiere 
of  Herodiade  in  1884.  De  Reszke  was 
a  sensation  as  John  the  Baptist.  From 
1884  to  1889  he  was  the  principal  tenor 
of  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  created 
the  leading  tenor  role  of  Le  Cid,  which 
Massenet  wrote  with  him  in  mind.  His 
career  now  established,  it  henceforth 
paralleled  that  of  his  brother.  With 
Edouard,  he  appeared  in  Romeo  et 
Juliette  when  it  entered  the  Paris  Opera 
repertory,  and  he  sang  in  the  five  hun¬ 
dredth  performance  of  Faust.  A  visit 
to  Bayreuth  in  1888  turned  him  toward 
German  opera.  After  an  intensive  pe¬ 
riod  of  study  of  the  Wagnerian  reper- 
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tory,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a 
Wagner  opera  in  London  in  1898, 
singing  the  part  of  Tristan  in  Italian. 
He  followed  this  with  performances  as 
Walther  and  Lohengrin  (still  in  Ital¬ 
ian)  that  brought  him  to  the  front  rank 
of  living  Wagnerian  tenors.  Curiously, 
when  Jean  de  Reszke  was  engaged  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1891  it  was 
to  appear  in  French  and  Italian  roles; 
and,  more  curious  still,  he,  who  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
idolized  interpreters  of  Wagner  in 
America,  had  been  imported  by  the 
Metropolitan  to  defeat  the  then  grow¬ 
ing  vogue  for  Wagner  in  New  York. 
Yet  it  was  the  immense  personal  appeal 
of  Jean  de  Reszke  that  was  finally  in¬ 
strumental  in  having  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  restore  the  Wagner  music 
dramas  to  their  former  prominence  in 
the  repertory. 

Jean  de  Reszke’s  American  debut 
took  place  in  Chicago,  during  a  visit  to 
that  city  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  on 
November  9,  1891.  The  opera  was 
Lohengrin.  (Jean’s  brother  Edouard 
made  his  American  debut  in  the  same 
performance.)  On  December  14,  Jean 
de  Reszke  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  in  Romeo  et  Juliette ,  once 
again  with  his  brother  in  the  cast,  and 
was  only  moderately  successful.  It  was 
only  after  Jean  had  begun  appearing  in 
the  Wagnerian  repertory  that  he  be¬ 
came  a  matinee  idol.  He  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  a  German-language 
performance  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  on 
November  27,  1895;  for  the  next  half 
dozen  years  he  was  considered  the  ideal 
Tristan,  the  standard  by  which  all  later 
Tristans  were  measured.  His  last  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
took  place  on  March  29,  1901,  in 
Lohengrin.  After  only  one  other  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  opera  stage,  in  Pagli- 
acci  at  the  Paris  Opera,  he  withdrew 
from  an  active  career.  For  the  next 
decade  and  a  half  he  lived  in  Paris, 
teaching.  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
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they  were  futile.  When  his  only  son 
died  during  World  War  I,  he  com¬ 
pletely  lost  interest  in  himself.  After 
1919  he  lived  in  Nice.  Jean  de  Reszke 
was  one  of  the  greatest  tenors  of  all 
time.  To  artistic  phrasing,  perfect  enun¬ 
ciation,  and  beauty  of  voice,  he  brought 
dramatic  power  and  an  arresting  stage 
presence. 

de  Reszke,  Josephine  (Sister  of 
Jean),  soprano.  Born  Warsaw,  Poland, 
June  4,  1855;  died  there  February  22, 
1891.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  world- 
famous  De  Reszke  brothers,  Edouard 
and  Jean.  After  preliminary  studies 
with  her  mother  and  more  formal  in¬ 
struction  with  Mme.  Nissen-Salomon, 
she  made  her  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera 
on  June  21,  1875,  singing  the  role  of 
Ophelia.  She  remained  at  the  Opera  for 
several  years,  scoring  a  triumph  in  the 
Italian  and  French  repertories  and  cre¬ 
ating  the  role  of  Sita  in  Le  Roi  de 
Lahore .  She  turned  down  a  flattering 
offer  to  appear  in  the  United  States, 
preferring  to  remain  in  Europe.  When 
her  brother  Jean  made  his  debut  as 
tenor  she  appeared  with  him;  and  in 
1884  she  appeared  with  both  her 
brothers  in  the  Paris  premiere  of 
Herodiade.  At  the  height  of  her  fame 
she  married  Baron  Leopold  de  Kronen- 
berg  and  retired  from  opera.  Her  only 
further  appearances  were  exclusively 
for  charity,  in  recognition  of  which  the 
city  of  Posen,  Poland,  presented  her 
with  a  diamond. 

Der  kleine  Sandmann  bin  ich,  the  Sand¬ 
man’s  song  in  Act  I,  Scene  2  (originally 
Act  II),  of  Humperdinck’s  Hansel 
und  Gretel. 

Der  kleine  Taumann  heiss’  ich,  the 

Dewman’s  song  in  Act  II  (originally 
Act  III)  of  Humperdinck’s  Hansel 
und  Gretel. 

Der  Vogelf anger  bin  ich,  Papageno’s 
ditty  in  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Mozart’s 
The  Magic  Flute . 
de  Sabata,  see  sabata,  victor  de. 
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de  Saxe,  Maurice,  young  man  (tenor) 
loved  by  both  Adriana  and  the  Princess 
de  Bouillon  in  Cilea’s  Adriana  Lecouv - 
rear. 

Desdemona,  Otello’s  wife  (soprano) 
in  Verdi’s  Otello. 

Deserto  sulla  terra,  the  troubadour’s 
serenade  in  Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s 
II  trovatore . 

des  Grieux,  Chevalier,  young  noble¬ 
man  (tenor)  in  love  with  Manon  in 
Massenet’s  Manon  and  Puccini’s 
Manon  Lescaut. 

des  Grieux,  Comte,  father  (bass)  of 
Chevalier  des  Grieux  in  Massenet’s 
Manon. 

de  Silva,  see  silva,  don  rxjy  gomez  de. 
Desire,  an  attendant  (tenor)  in  Gior¬ 
dano’s  Fedora . 

De  Siriex,  a  diplomat  (baritone)  in 
Giordano’s  Fedora. 
de  Sirval,  Arthur,  a  nobleman  (tenor) 
posing  as  a  painter  in  Donizetti’s  Linda 
di  Chamounix. 

De  son  coeur  j’ai  calme  la  fievre,  Lo¬ 
thario’s  berceuse  in  Act  III  of  Thomas’s 
Mignon. 

Despina,  a  maid  (soprano)  in  Mozart’s 
Cosi  fan  tutte. 

Destinn,  Emmy  (bom  kittl)  ,  dra¬ 
matic  soprano.  Born  Prague,  February 
26,  1878;  died  Budejovice,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  January  28,  1930.  Her  music 
study  began  with  the  violin,  but  the 
discovery  that  she  had  a  beautiful  voice 
led  to  vocal  study  in  Prague  with  Marie 
Loewe-Destinn  (whose  name  she  as¬ 
sumed).  In  1898  Destinn  made  her 
opera  debut  at  the  Kroll  Opera  House 
in  Berlin  in  Cavalleria  rusticana.  A 
month  later  she  was  engaged  by  the 
Berlin  Royal  Opera,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  for  a  decade.  In  1901  she  was 
chosen  by  Cosima  Wagner  to  appear 
as  Senta  in  the  first  Bayreuth  produc¬ 
tion  of  Der  fliegende  Hollander;  a  few 
years  later  Richard  Strauss  selected  her 
for  the  Berlin  premiere  of  Salome. 
Meanwhile,  on  May  2,  1904,  she  made 
her  debut  at  Covent  Garden  as  Donna 
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Anna  and  was  such  a  success  that  she 
returned  there  for  the  next  ten  years, 
appearing  in  the  first  performance  in 
England  of  Madama  Butterfly.  Her 
American  debut  took  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  November  16, 
1908  (the  opening  night  of  the  season) 
in  Aida;  it  was  a  performance  in  which 
Toscanini  was  also  making  his  Amer¬ 
ican  debut.  Destinn  was  an  instantane¬ 
ous  success.  In  the  New  York  Times , 
Richard  Aldrich  described  her  voice 
as  “of  great  power,  body,  and  a  vibrant 
quality,  dramatic  in  expression,  flexi¬ 
ble  and  wholly  subservient  to  her  in¬ 
tentions.”  She  remained  a  principal 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  for  the 
next  decade,  appearing  in  the  world 
premiere  of  The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West  and  the  American  premieres  of 
Germania ,  Pique  Dame ,  and  Tiefland . 

She  was  a  versatile  artist.  Her  eighty 
or  so  roles  included  French,  German, 
Italian,  Russian,  and  Bohemian  operas. 
She  was  at  ease  in  every  style.  She  had 
a  pronounced  histrionic  ability  as  well 
as  a  remarkable  voice;  she  was  a  trage¬ 
dienne  in  the  grand  style. 

During  World  War  I  she  was  in¬ 
terned  at  her  Bohemian  estate.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  opera  in  1919  with  appear¬ 
ances  in  Europe  and  America,  retiring 
in  1921.  After  opera,  her  major  interest 
was  writing.  She  wrote  a  play  that  was 
produced,  a  novel,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  poetry. 

Deutsches  Opemhaus,  see  charlot- 

TENBURG  OPERA. 

deux  jouraees,  Les  (Der  Wassertrager), 
See  WATER  CARRIER,  THE. 
de  Valois,  Marguerite,  Henry  IV  of 
Navarre’s  betrothed  (soprano)  in 
Meyerbeer’s  Les  Huguenots. 

Devil  and  Daniel  Webster,  The,  opera 
by  Douglas  Moore.  Libretto  by  the 
composer,  based  on  a  short  story  by 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  Premiere: 
American  Lyric  Theatre,  New  York, 
May  18,  1939.  Jabez  Stone  makes  a 
pact  with  the  devil  to  yield  his  soul  in 
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return  for  money.  When  the  time 
comes  for  Jabez  to  keep  his  bargain, 
Daniel  Webster  defends  him  so  elo¬ 
quently  before  a  jury  comprising  the 
famous  villains  of  history  that  Jabez  is 
released  from  his  contract, 
devin  du  village,  Le  (The  Village 
Soothsayer),  comic  opera  by  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Libretto  by  the 
composer.  Premiere:  Fontainebleau, 
October  18,  1752.  The  celebrated 
French  philosopher  was  inspired  to 
write  this  opera  by  his  enthusiasm  for 
Pergolesi’s  La  serva  padrona .  While 
the  work  is  obviously  imitative,  it  en¬ 
joyed  a  tremendous  success  in  Paris, 
holding  the  stage  for  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  achieving  over  four  hundred 
performances.  It  is  filled  with  lilting, 
though  frequently  slight,  tunes,  such  as 
“Si  des  galants  de  la  ville”  and  “Avec 
Tobjet  de  mes  amours.”  Mozart’s  little 
opera,  Bastien  und  Bastienne,  written 
in  1768,  was  based  on  Le  devin  du 
village.  The  text  was  a  German  adap¬ 
tation  of  a  French  parody  of  the 
Rousseau  opera  written  by  Charles 
Simon  Favart. 

Dewman,  The,  a  character  (soprano) 
in  Humperdinck’s  Hansel  and  GreteL 
Dewman’s  song,  The,  see  der  kleine 

TAUMANN  HEISS’  ICH. 

Dich,  teure  Halle,  Elisabeth’s  apostro¬ 
phe  to  the  Hall  of  Minstrels  in  Act  II 
of  Wagner’s  Tannhauser . 

D’ici  je  vois  la  mer  immense  (Di  qui  to 
vedo  il  mar),  Selika’s  aria  in  Act  V  of 
Meyerbeer’s  UAfricaine . 

Dickens,  Charles,  novelist.  Born  Land- 
port,  England,  February  7,  1812;  died 
Gadshill,  England,  June  9,  1870.  Three 
of  Dickens’  novels  have  provided  texts 
for  operas.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
was  adapted  by  Karl  Goldmark  ( Das 
Heimchen  am  Herd) ,  Mackenzie,  and 
Zandonai  (II  grillo  sul  focolare).  The 
Pickwick  Papers  was  the  source  of  Al¬ 
bert  Coates’s  Pickwick  and  Charles 
Wood’s  Pickwick  Papers .  A  Tale  of 


Two  Cities  was  made  into  an  opera  by 
Arthur  Benjamin. 

Dido  and  Aeneas,  opera  in  three  acts 
by  Henry  Purcell.  Libretto  by  Nahum 
Tate,  based  on  the  fourth  book  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  Aeneid.  Premiere:  Josias  Priest’s 
Boarding  School  for  Girls,  Chelsea, 
about  1689. 

Characters:  Dido,  Queen  of  Car¬ 
thage  (contralto) ;  Belinda,  her  maid 
(soprano) ;  Aeneas,  Trojan  hero,  leg¬ 
endary  founder  of  Rome  (baritone); 
sorceress  (mezzo-soprano) ;  attendant; 
witches;  courtiers;  sailors.  The  setting 
is  ancient  Carthage. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  The  royal  palace  in 
Carthage.  Dido  is  tormented  because 
she  is  in  love  with  Aeneas  and  senses 
that  disaster  awaits  her.  When  Aeneas 
arrives  and  reassures  her  of  his  great 
love,  her  doubts  are  dispelled.  A  dance 
of  triumph  follows. 

Scene  2.  A  cave.  The  sorceress  and 
two  witches,  who  hate  Dido,  plot  to  de¬ 
stroy  her  by  robbing  her  of  her  love. 
One  of  them  is  to  assume  the  form 
of  Mercury  and  command  Aeneas  to 
leave  Carthage.  The  sound  of  hunting 
horns  reveals  that  Aeneas  and  his  party 
are  at  a  hunt.  The  witches  laugh  de¬ 
moniacally  as  they  set  forth  to  put 
their  plan  into  operation.  The  scene 
ends  with  the  Echo  Dance  of  the 
Furies. 

Act  II.  A  grove.  Aeneas  and  his 
party  are  on  a  hunt,  and  Dido  is  with 
them.  At  Diana’s  fountain  there  are 
festivities,  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
storm.  After  Belinda  has  led  Dido  to 
shelter,  the  false  Mercury  comes  to 
Aeneas  to  bring  him  Jove’s  comand 
to  fulfill  his  destiny  by  leaving  Carthage 
immediately.  Anguished,  Aeneas  prom¬ 
ises  to  obey.  The  sorceress  and  witches 
sing  and  dance  at  the  success  of  their 
maneuver. 

Act  HI.  The  harbor.  Aeneas’  ship  is 
ready  to  sail.  The  sailors  sing  a  nautical 
tune  as  they  prepare  to  weigh  anchor. 
The  sorceress  and  witches  watch  with 
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delight,  prophesying  Dido’s  death  and 
the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Dido 
arrives  and  learns  for  the  first  time  that 
her  lover  is  about  to  leave  her.  After 
Aeneas  has  departed,  she  voices  a  poig¬ 
nant  lament  (“When  I  am  laid  in 
earth”)  and  dies  in  Belinda’s  arms 
while  courtiers  sing  an  elegy  (“With 
drooping  wings”) . 

Of  all  seventeenth  century  operas 
Dido  and  Aeneas  remains  the  one  that 
comes  closest  to  our  present-day  con¬ 
cept  of  what  a  musical  drama  should 
be.  Surely  nowhere  else  in  the  operas 
before  Gluck  do  we  find  such  integra¬ 
tion  of  music  and  text,  song  and  dance, 
into  a  single  artistic  entity.  One  can  say 
more:  Few  operas  of  any  era  accom¬ 
plish  so  much  so  economically.  There 
are  only  three  principal  characters.  The 
plot  is  bare,  the  dramatic  action  sim¬ 
ple  to  the  point  of  ingenuousness,  the 
conflicts  and  climaxes  direct.  The  play 
never  lags,  never  lacks  interest,  and  the 
famous  lament  of  Dido,  “When  I  am 
laid  in  earth,”  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
affecting  songs  in  all  opera. 

See  also  troyens  a  carthage,  les. 
Di  due  figli  vivea,  Ferrando’s  narrative 
in  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  11  trovatore . 
Didur,  Adamo,  bass.  Bom  Sanok,  Po¬ 
land,  December  24,  1874;  died  Kato¬ 
wice,  Poland,  January  7,  1946.  After 
studying  with  Kasper  Wysocki  in 
Lemberg  and  Carlo  Emerich  in  Milan 
he  made  his  concert  debut  in  Milan  as 
soloist  in  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony. 
His  opera  debut  took  place  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1894,  after  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  major  opera  houses  in  Russia, 
Poland,  and  London.  His  American 
debut  took  place  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  in  1907,  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1908,  he  made  his  bow  at  the 
Metropolitan  as  Mephistopheles  in 
Faust.  In  1913  he  created  for  America 
the  role  of  Boris  Godunov.  He  re¬ 
mained  a  principal  bass  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  mak¬ 
ing  his  last  appearance  there  on 


February  11,  1932,  in  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann.  He  then  returned  to  Europe. 
Two  months  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  he  was  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lemberg  Opera  in  Poland, 
but  the  war  made  musical  activities 
impossible.  After  the  war  Didur  taught 
singing  for  a  brief  time  at  the  Kato¬ 
wice  Conservatory. 

Diego,  Don,  (1)  Rodrigo’s  father 
(bass)  in  Massenet’s  Le  Cid. 

(2)  Council  member  (bass)  in 
Meyerbeer’s  U Africaine. 

Die  Majestat  wird  anerkannt  (Hymn  to 
Champagne),  finale  of  Act  II  of  Johann 
Strauss’s  Die  Fledermaus. 

Dies  Bildnis  ist  bezaubernd  schon, 
Tamino’s  aria  to  the  portrait  of  Pamina 
in  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Mozart’s  The 
Magic  Flute. 

Dietsch,  Pierre-Louis,  composer  and 
conductor.  Born  Dijon,  France,  March 
17,  1808;  died  Paris,  February  20, 
1865.  He  is  remembered  for  his  un¬ 
happy  part  in  Wagner’s  career.  When 
Pillet,  director  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
turned  down  Wagner’s  Der  fliegende 
Hollander  on  the  basis  of  Wagner’s 
sketches,  he  bought  the  libretto  for 
Dietsch.  Dietsch’s  opera,  Le  vaisseau 
fan  to  me,  was  produced  in  Paris  in  1842 
and  was  a  failure.  Two  decades  later, 
as  conductor  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
Dietsch  conducted  the  Paris  premiere 
of  Tannhauser,  a  fiasco. 

Dieu,  que  le  monde  revere  (Tu  che  la 
terra  adora),  the  chorus  of  councilors  in 
Act  I  of  Meyerbeer’s  V Africaine. 
Dieu,  que  ma  voix  tremblante,  Eleazar’s 
prayer  in  the  Passover  scene  in  Act  II 
of  Halevy’s  La  Juive. 

Die  Zukunft  soil  mein  Herz  bewahren, 
Max’s  aria  in  the  finale  of  Weber’s  Der 
Freischutz . 

di  Luna,  Count,  a  nobleman  (baritone) 
in  love  with  Leonora  in  Verdi’s  II  tro¬ 
vatore. 

D’immenso  giubilo,  wedding  chorus  in 
Act  III,  Scene  1,  of  Donizetti’s  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor. 


dimmesdale 
Dimmesdale,  Arthur,  father  (tenor)  of 
Hester  Prynne’s  child  in  Damrosch’s 
The  Scarlet  Letter. 

Dimnai,  Fiora,  perche  ti  veggo  ancora, 

Manfredo’s  aria  in  Act  II  of  Monte- 
mezzi’s  V amove  del  tre  re. 

Din,  don,  suona  vespero,  the  chorus  of 
the  bells  in  Act  I  of  Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci. 

d’lndy,  Vincent,  composer.  Born  Paris, 
March  27,  1851;  died  there  December 
2,  1931.  He  studied  the  piano  with 
Louis  Diemer  and  Antoine  Marmontel, 
harmony  with  Alexandre  Lavignac. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  led 
a  bayonet  attack  in  the  battle  of  Val- 
Fleuri.  After  the  war  he  began  studying 
with  Cesar  Franck,  whose  influence  on 
his  work  was  profound.  From  1875  to 
1879  D’lndy  was  chorus  master  of  the 
Colonne  Orchestra  (Les  Concerts  du 
Chatelet) .  He  received  recognition  as 
a  composer  with  a  series  of  orchestral 
works  and  an  opera,  Le  Chant  de  la 
Cloche ,  performed  in  1886.  His  first 
important  opera,  Fervaal,  introduced  in 
Brussels  on  March  12,  1897,  was  ac¬ 
claimed.  Later  works  established  him 
as  one  of  the  major  figures  in  French 
music;  these  included  the  operas 
L’Etranger  (1901),  La  Legende  de 
Saint-Cristophe  (1915),  and  Le  Rive 
de  Cynias  (1923).  D’lndy  helped  found 
the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique  in 
1871  and  in  1890  succeeded  Franck  as 
its  president.  In  1894  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Schola  Cantorum,  soon 
to  become  one  of  France’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  music  schools.  D’lndy  taught 
at  the  Schola  for  many  years.  He  was 
also  a  professor  of  conducting  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  In  1905  and  1921 
he  visited  the  United  States,  conduct¬ 
ing  performances  of  his  works  in  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Dinorah  (Le  pardon  de  Ploermel), 

opera  by  Meyerbeer.  Libretto  by  Jules 
Barbier  and  Michel  Carre.  Premiere: 
Opera-Comique,  April  4,  1859.  A  sor¬ 
cerer  reveals  to  Hoel,  a  goatherd,  the 
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location  of  a  buried  treasure,  but  warns 
him  that  the  first  to  touch  it  must  die. 
Dinorah,  in  love  with  Hoel,  goes  mad 
in  the  belief  that  Hoel  has  left  her  for 
good.  She  is  almost  drowned,  but  is 
rescued  by  her  lover.  On  seeing  Hoel, 
Dinorah  recovers  her  sanity,  while  Hoel 
promises  to  abandon  his  quest.  This 
opera  is  nowadays  rarely  performed.  It 
is  remembered  for  its  fine  overture  and 
one  aria,  the  “Shadow  Song”  (“Ombre 
leg&re”),  one  of  Meyerbeer’s  most  bril¬ 
liant  coloratura  arias. 

Dio!  mi  potevi  scagliar,  Otello’s  bitter 
lament  that  his  illusions  are  shattered, 
in  Act  III  of  Verdi’s  Otello. 

Dio  ti  giocondi,  Desdemona’s  protesta¬ 
tion  of  innocence  in  Act  III  of  Verdi’s 
Otello. 

Di  pescatore  ignobile,  Gennaro’s  aria 
in  Act  II  of  Donizetti’s  Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Dippel,  Andreas,  dramatic  tenor  and 
impresario.  Born  Kassel,  Germany, 
November  30,  1866;  died  Hollywood, 
California,  May  12,  1932.  He  studied 
singing  with  Julius  Hey,  Franco  Leoni, 
and  Johann  Ress.  His  opera  debut  took 
place  in  Bremen  in  1 887.  While  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bremen  Opera  he  was  given 
leave  to  appear  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  where  he  made  his  American 
debut  on  November  26,  1890,  in  the 
American  premiere  of  Franchetti’s 
Asrael.  Subsequently  he  sang  with  the 
Breslau  Opera,  Munich  Opera,  Vienna 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  Bayreuth; 
from  1898  to  1908  he  was  a  principal 
tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  His 
extensive  repertory  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  roles  made  him  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  since  he  could  always  be  counted 
on  to  make  a  last-minute  substitute 
appearance  for  an  indisposed  tenor. 
For  the  1908-1909  season  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  he  was  appointed  joint  man¬ 
ager  (with  Gatti-Casazza)  in  charge  of 
the  German  repertory.  He  left  the  post 
in  the  spring  of  1910,  and  from  then 
until  1913  he  was  general  manager  of 
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the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Com¬ 
pany.  After  that  he  managed  his  own 
light-opera  company. 

Di  Provenza  il  mar,  the  aria  of  the  elder 
Germont  recalling  his  Provencal  home, 
in  Act  II  of  Verdi’s  La  traviata, 

Di  quella  pira,  Manrico’s  dramatic  aria 
in  Act  III,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  11  tro- 
vatore. 

Di  qui  io  vedo  il  mar,  see  d’ici  je  vois 

LA  MER  IMMENSE. 

Di  rigori  armato,  an  Italian  serenade 
in  Act  I  of  Richard  Strauss’s  Der 
Rosenkavalier. 

Dir  tone  Lob,  Tannhauser’s  hymn  to 
Venus  in  Act  I  of  Wagner’s  Tann- 
hduser. 

di  Signa,  Betto,  Buoso  Donati’s  brother- 
in-law  (baritone)  in  Puccini’s  Gianni 
SchicchL 

Dis-moi  que  je  suis  belle,  Thais’  mirror 
song  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of  Massenet’s 
Thais . 

Di  tanti  palpiti,  one  of  Rossini’s  most 
beautiful  love  songs,  an  aria  in  Act  I 
of  Tancredi. 

Ditson  Fund,  a  fund  established  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  1944  to  commis¬ 
sion  and  produce  American  operas. 
Among  the  works  sponsored  by  this 
fund  have  been  Ernst  Bacon’s  A  Drum- 
lin  Legend  and  A  Tree  on  the  Plains ; 
Normand  Lockwood’s  The  Scarecrow; 
Otto  Luening’s  Evangeline;  Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s  The  Medium;  Virgil  Thom¬ 
son’s  The  Mother  of  Us  All;  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Rogers’  The  Warrior . 

Dittersdorf,  Karl  Ditters,  von,  com¬ 
poser  and  violinist.  Bom  Vienna,  No¬ 
vember  2,  1739;  died  Neuhof,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  October  24,  1799.  In  1761  he 
toured  Italy  with  Gluck,  appearing  as  a 
violinist.  Between  1764  and  1769  he 
was  Kapellmeister  for  the  Bishop  of 
Grosswardein,  in  Hungary,  for  whom 
he  wrote  his  first  comic  opera.  In  1769 
he  was  employed  in  a  similar  capacity 
by  Count  Schaffgotsch,  who  subse¬ 
quently  appointed  him  Overseer  of 
Forests,  and  after  that  Chief  Magis¬ 
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trate,  a  post  which  carried  with  it  a 
patent  of  nobility.  He  visited  Vienna 
in  1773,  where  his  oratorios  Esther 
and  Job  were  produced  successfully. 
Emperor  Joseph  II  offered  him  the  post 
of  Kapellmeister  but  Dittersdorf  de¬ 
clined  it.  The  death  of  his  patron  and 
employer  in  1795  brought  about  a 
sharp  reversal  of  fortune.  Dittersdorf’s 
pension  was  so  meager  that  he  was  now 
frequently  in  want.  Only  when  Count 
von  Stillfried  took  his  family  into  his 
own  household  was  the  composer’s 
plight  alleviated.  Dittersdorf  continued 
composing  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His 
voluminous  output  included  numerous 
symphonies,  concertos,  string  quartets, 
and  piano  sonatas.  He  wrote  some 
twenty-eight  operas,  the  best  being: 
Doctor  and  Apothecary  (1786);  Or¬ 
pheus  the  Second  (1787) ;  Hierony- 
mous  Knicker  (1787);  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  (1797). 

Di’  tu  se  fedele,  Riccardo’s  barcarolle  in 
Act  I,  Scene  2  (or,  in  a  later  arrange¬ 
ment,  Act  II)  of  Verdi’s  Un  hallo  in 
maschera . 

Divine  Comedy,  The,  see  dante 

ALIGHIERI;  FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI. 

Divinites  do  Styx,  Alceste’s  aria  in  Act 
I  of  Gluck’s  Alceste. 

Dmitri,  (1)  a  groom  (contralto)  in 
Giordano’s  Fedora, 

(2)  The  assumed  personality  of  the 
novice  Gregory  (tenor)  in  Boris  Godu¬ 
nov, 

d’Obigny,  Marquis,  a  nobleman  (bass) 
in  Verdi’s  La  traviata. 

Dobrowen,  Issai,  conductor.  Born 
Nishni-Novgorod,  Russia,  February 
27,  1893;  died  Oslo,  Norway,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1953.  He  attended  the  Conserva¬ 
tories  in  Moscow  and  Vienna,  after 
which,  in  1917,  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  In 
1919  he  made  his  debut  as  opera  con¬ 
ductor  at  the  Moscow  Grand  Theater. 
Three  years  later  he  became  a  principal 
conductor  of  the  Dresden  Opera,  in 
charge  of  Russian  operas,  scoring  a 
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major  success  with  his  performance  of 
Boris  Godunov .  From  1924  to  1927  he 
was  first  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Volks- 
oper,  and  in  1927-1928  he  was  gen¬ 
eral  music  director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  In  1932  he  settled  in 
Norway  and  became  conductor  of  the 
Oslo  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  holding 
this  post  until  the  Nazi  occupation.  He 
then  went  to  Sweden  and  became  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Stockholm  Opera.  Be¬ 
tween  1949  and  1951  he  led  perform¬ 
ances  of  Russian  operas  at  La  Scala. 
In  the  United  States  he  was  known  ex¬ 
clusively  as  a  symphony  conductor.  He 
made  his  debut  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  in  1930,  subsequently  ap¬ 
pearing  as  guest  conductor  of  major 
American  orchestras.  Dobrowen  wrote 
one  opera,  A  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  produced  in  Moscow  in  1921. 
Doctor  and  Apothecary  (Der  Doktor 
und  der  Apotheker),  comic  opera  by 
Karl  von  Dittersdorf.  Libretto  by  Gott¬ 
lieb  Stephanie.  Premiere:  Karntner- 
thortheater,  Vienna,  July  11,  1786. 
Despite  the  enmity  of  Dr.  Krautmann 
for  the  apothecary  Stoszel,  their  chil¬ 
dren,  Gotthold  and  Leonore,  are  in 
love  and  want  to  get  married.  The  doc¬ 
tor’s  wife  becomes  an  ally  of  the  lovers 
and  effects  not  only  their  marriage  but 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  house¬ 
holds. 

Dodon,  the  king  (bass)  in  Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s  Le  coq  dor. 

Doktor  Faust,  opera  by  Ferruccio  Bu¬ 
soni,  completed  by  Philip  Jarnach.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  an  old 
German  folk  tale.  Premiere:  Dresden 
Opera,  May  21, 1925.  This  “epic  of  dis¬ 
illusionment  and  disenchantment”  has 
no  relation  to  the  Goethe  drama.  In 
place  of  stressing  theatrical  values,  love 
interest,  or  characterization,  Busoni 
moves  on  a  spiritual  plane  in  which 
ideas  become  all  important.  In  Doktor 
Faust  we  have  the  essence  of  Busoni’s 
creative  art,  the  synthesis  of  his  varied 
approaches  to  music;  as  such  it  has  in- 
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terest  and  significance,  but  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  have  popular  appeal. 

Two  orchestral  excerpts  are  some¬ 
times  performed  at  symphony  concerts: 
“Sarabande,”  which  gives  a  premoni¬ 
tion  of  Faust’s  death,  and  “Cortege,” 
describing  the  procession  of  guests  at 
the  wedding  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Parma. 

Doll  Song,  see  oiseaux  dans  la  char- 

MILLE,  LES. 

Dolores,  La,  opera  by  Tom&s  Breton. 
Libretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  a 
tale  of  Salares.  Premiere:  Madrid 
Opera,  March  16,  1895.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful 
operas  of  the  Spanish  nationalist  school. 
The  plot  revolves  around  a  waitress, 
the  seductive  Dolores,  who  captures  the 
hearts  of  many  men  in  the  small  town 
of  CaJatayud. 

Don  Carlos,  opera  in  four  acts  by  Verdi. 
Libretto  by  Francois  Joseph  Mery  and 
Camille  du  Locle,  based  on  the  Schiller 
tragedy  of  the  same  name.  Premiere: 
Paris  Opera,  March  11,  1867.  Ameri¬ 
can  premiere:  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  April  12,  1877. 

Characters:  Philip  II  of  Spain  (bass); 
Don  Carlos,  Infante  of  Spain  (tenor); 
Rodrigo,  Marquis  of  Posa  (baritone); 
Elizabeth  of  Valois  (soprano);  Grand 
Inquisitor  (bass) ;  Princess  Eboli 
(mezzo-soprano);  a  friar;  Countess  of 
Aremberg;  Count  of  Lerma;  Theobald, 
a  page;  a  royal  herald;  ladies;  gentle¬ 
men;  inquisitors;  courtiers;  pages; 
guards;  soldiers;  magistrates.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  France  and  Spain  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

Act  I.  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Don 
Carlos  is  in  love  with  Elizabeth  of 
Valois.  He  comes  to  her  with  a  gift, 
pretending  he  is  only  a  messenger  from 
Don  Carlos.  When  Elizabeth  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  messenger  is  really  Don 
Carlos  she  responds  to  him  passion¬ 
ately.  But  their  love  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that,  for  reasons  of  state,  she 
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is  compelled  to  marry  Don  Carlos’ 
father,  Philip  II. 

Act  II.  The  Convent  of  St.  Just.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  Philip  II  are  married;  but 
Don  Carlos  is  unable  to  forget  his  feel¬ 
ings  for  her.  His  friend  Rodrigo  ad¬ 
vises  him  to  leave  the  country  and  for¬ 
get  her.  When  Don  Carlos  visits  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  tell  her  of  his  departure,  and  to 
ask  the  king’s  permission  to  go,  the 
old  flame  bursts  hot  again,  and  they 
fall  into  each  other’s  arms. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  The  Queen’s  gar¬ 
den.  At  carnival  time,  Don  Carlos  mis¬ 
takes  the  masked  Princess  Eboli  for 
Elizabeth.  The  Princess  is  herself  in 
love  with  Don  Carlos.  When  she  real¬ 
izes  that  his  ardent  words  of  love  are 
intended  not  for  herself  but  for  Eliza¬ 
beth,  she  furiously  denounces  Don 
Carlos  and  threatens  to  expose  him  to 
the  king. 

Scene  2.  A  square  before  Nostra 
Donna  D’Atocha.  Don  Carlos  appears 
at  the  head  of  a  delegation  of  Flemings 
to  ask  the  king  for  mercy  for  these 
people.  When  the  king  turns  a  deaf  ear, 
Don  Carlos  draws  his  sword  and  pro¬ 
claims  his  willingness  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Flemings.  On  the  king’s 
order,  Rodrigo  takes  away  Don  Carlos’ 
sword. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.  The  King’s  library. 
Advised  by  Princess  Eboli  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  infidelity,  the  king  ponders  his 
unfortunate  state  as  he  is  unable  to 
sleep  (“Dormiro  sol  nel  manto”).  The 
Grand  Inquisitor  comes  to  advise  the 
king  that  Don  Carlos  must  be  impris¬ 
oned,  and  the  king  consents.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  by  now  repents  of  having  been  an 
informer  and  speaks  of  her  anguish  in 
being  the  instrument  of  Don  Carlos’ 
destruction  (“O  don  fatale”) . 

Scene  2.  The  cloisters  of  the  Convent 
of  St.  Just.  Don  Carlos,  freed  from 
prison,  rushes  to  the  tomb  of  Charles  V 
in  the  monastery  to  meet  Elizabeth  se¬ 
cretly.  The  king  discovers  them  there. 
He  turns  Don  Carlos  over  to  the  officers 
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of  the  Inquisition.  Suddenly,  a  monk, 
dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the  Emperor, 
steps  out  of  the  tomb.  The  officers,  in 
dread  of  what  they  believe  to  be  an 
apparition,  free  Don  Carlos,  who  is  led 
by  the  monk  into  safety. 

Don  Carlos  belongs  to  Verdi’s  pro¬ 
ductive  middle  period  in  which  he 
wrote  some  of  his  most  famous  and 
best-loved  works.  Possibly  because  he 
wrote  this  opera  for  performance  in 
Paris,  it  has  an  almost  Meyerbeer  char¬ 
acter,  with  big  ensemble  scenes,  elabo¬ 
rate  settings,  spectacular  climaxes,  and 
overpowering  dramatics.  Thus,  Don 
Carlos  is  larger  in  design  and  of  greater 
emotional  power  and  visual  impact 
than  operas  like  Rigoletto  or  La  travi- 
ata,  which  preceded  it;  in  its  emphasis 
on  spectacle,  it  anticipates  its  imme¬ 
diate  successor,  Aida . 

Don  Giovanni  (Don  Juan),  “dramma 
giocoso”  in  two  acts  by  Mozart.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  based  on 
Giuseppe  Bertati’s  play  of  the  same 
name.  Premiere:  National  Theater, 
Prague,  October  29,  1787.  American 
premiere:  Park  Theater,  New  York, 
May  23,  1826. 

Characters:  Don  Giovanni,  noble¬ 
man  (baritone) ;  Leporello,  his  servant 
(bass);  Don  Pedro,  the  Commandant 
(bass) ;  Donna  Anna,  his  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  ;  Don  Ottavio,  betrothed  to 
Donna  Anna  (tenor) ;  Masetto,  a  peas¬ 
ant  (baritone  or  bass) ;  Zerlina,  his 
fiancee  (soprano);  Donna  Elvira,  lady 
of  Burgos  (soprano);  peasants;  musi¬ 
cians.  The  setting  is  Seville,  Spain,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  Courtyard  of  the 
Commandant’s  palace.  Don  Giovanni 
emerges  from  the  palace  followed  by 
Donna  Anna.  They  exchange  angry 
words.  Donna  Anna’s  father  appears, 
and  before  long  he  and  Don  Giovanni 
are  engaged  in  a  duel  in  which  the 
Commandant  is  killed.  After  the  cul¬ 
prit  makes  his  escape,  Donna  Anna — 
who  has  run  for  help — comes  back 
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with  her  betrothed,  Don  Ottavio.  She 
is  grief-stricken  to  find  her  father  dead. 
Together  with  her  lover  she  vows  ven¬ 
geance. 

Scene  2.  A  square  outside  Seville. 
Don  Giovanni,  followed  by  Leporello, 
comes  upon  a  weeping  woman.  She 
turns  out  to  be  Donna  Elvira,  one  of 
Giovanni’s  former  loves.  After  Gio¬ 
vanni  makes  a  discreet  departure,  Le¬ 
porello  enumerates  to  Donna  Elvira 
his  Master’s  conquests  (Catalogue 
Song:  “Madamina,  il  catalogo”).  Now 
it  is  Donna  Elvira  who  swears  she  will 
some  day  destroy  the  fickle  Don. 

Scene  3.  A  country  place  near  Don 
Giovanni’s  castle.  The  marriage  of  Ma- 
setto  and  Zerlina  is  about  to  be  cele¬ 
brated.  Since  Don  Giovanni  finds  Zer¬ 
lina  attractive,  he  has  Leporello  invite 
the  townspeople  into  the  castle  so  that 
he  can  be  alone  with  her.  Zerlina  tries 
her  best  to  resist  his  charm  (“La  ci 
darem  la  mano”) .  Donna  Elvira  now 
makes  a  timely  appearance  and  de¬ 
nounces  Don  Giovanni  before  Zerlina, 
Donna  Anna,  and  Don  Ottavio.  After 
Don  Ottavio  repeats  his  intent  to 
avenge  the  Commandant’s  death,  he 
sings  about  his  beloved,  who  is  the  only 
one  able  to  bring  him  peace  of  mind 
(“Dalla  sua  pace”) . 

Scene  4.  The  garden  of  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni’s  palace.  A  feast  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Masetto,  jealous  of  Giovanni’s 
flirtation  with  Zerlina,  quarrels  with 
her  but  has  a  change  of  heart  after 
Zerlina’s  coy  plea  for  forgiveness 
(“Batti,  batti,  o  bel  Masetto”) .  Among 
the  guests  are  Donna  Anna,  Donna 
Elvira,  and  Don  Ottavio,  all  three 
masked;  Don  Giovanni  invites  them, 
with  his  other  guests,  into  the  palace. 

Scene  5.  Inside  the  palace.  While  the 
guests  are  dancing  the  famous  Minuet, 
Don  Giovanni  draws  Zerlina  into  an¬ 
other  room.  Her  outcries  attract  the 
attention  of  the  guests.  Suddenly,  Don 
Giovanni  enters,  dragging  Leporello 
after  him  and  accusing  his  servant  of 
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having  made  advances  to  Zerlina.  But 
the  guests  are  not  fooled,  particularly 
not  Donna  Anna,  Donna  Elvira,  and 
Don  Ottavio.  Drawing  his  sword,  Don 
Giovanni  forces  his  way  through  the 
crowd  and  escapes. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  Before  Donna  El¬ 
vira’s  house.  Don  Giovanni  comes  here 
because  he  learned  that  Zerlina  is  in 
the  house.  He  and  Leporello  exchange 
cloaks.  Disguised  as  Leporello,  Don 
Giovanni  serenades  Zerlina  (“Deh, 
vieni,  alia  finestra”) .  Masetto  comes  on 
the  scene  determined  to  give  Giovanni 
a  thrashing,  but  fails  to  recognize  Gio¬ 
vanni  in  Leporello’s  cloak.  Being  off 
guard,  he  is  thrashed  by  Giovanni.  Zer¬ 
lina  comes  to  Masetto  to  soothe  him  as 
he  lies  stretched  out  in  the  street.  Ma¬ 
setto  confesses  he  is  hurt  more  griev¬ 
ously  in  heart  than  in  body,  and  Zerlina 
consoles  him  (“Vedrai,  carino”) . 

Scene  2.  The  garden  of  the  Com¬ 
mandant’s  palace.  When  Leporello,  still 
disguised  as  Don  Giovanni,  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  Don  Ottavio,  Donna  Anna, 
Donna  Elvira,  and  Zerlina,  he  reveals 
his  true  identity  to  escape  punishment. 
Don  Ottavio  once  again  speaks  of  his 
great  love  for  Donna  Anna  (“II  mio 
tesoro”) . 

Scene  3.  In  a  graveyard,  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni  and  Leporello  meet  near  a  statue 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Com¬ 
mandant.  Don  Giovanni  mockingly 
orders  Leporello  to  invite  the  statue  to 
dinner.  To  Leporello’s  horror,  the 
statue  nods  its  head  in  acceptance. 

Scene  4.  In  the  Commandant’s  pal¬ 
ace.  When  Don  Ottavio  entreats  Donna 
Anna  to  marry  him,  she  replies  sorrow¬ 
fully  that  while  she  loves  him  she  can¬ 
not  be  his  wife  as  long  as  she  is  filled 
with  her  terrible  grief  (“Non  mi  dir”). 

Scene  5.  Banquet  hall  in  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni’s  palace.  While  Don  Giovanni 
dines  alone,  his  private  orchestra  (on 
stage)  plays  for  him  such  delightful 
morsels  as  the  “Non  pih  andrai”  aria 
from  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
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Donna  Elvira  comes  to  prevail  on  Gio¬ 
vanni  to  reform.  Her  quest  proving 
futile,  she  departs.  She  quickly  returns, 
screaming,  and  rushes  out  another  door. 
Leporello,  too,  is  a  victim  of  terror 
when  he  goes  to  investigate  the  source 
of  Elvira’s  fear.  For  the  statue  of  the 
Commandant  has  come  to  keep  his  din¬ 
ner  appointment.  He  is  welcomed  fear¬ 
lessly  by  the  proud  Don  Giovanni. 
Since  Don  Giovanni  refuses  to  change 
his  ways,  the  statue  consigns  him  to  the 
fiery  world  below.  The  opera  ends  with 
a  brief  epilogue  (sometimes  omitted) 
in  which  Donna  Anna,  Donna  Elvira, 
Zerlina,  and  Ottavio  learn  from  Le¬ 
porello  of  Don  Giovanni’s  fate  and  re¬ 
joice  over  it. 

Don  Giovanni  was  the  second  col¬ 
laboration  of  Mozart  and  the  librettist, 
Da  Ponte,  coming  just  a  year  after  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro.  Don  Giovanni  was 
commissioned  from  the  Bondini  Opera 
Company  in  Prague,  which  had  scored 
a  resounding  success  with  Figaro.  What 
that  company  wanted  was  another 
comic  opera  in  like  vein,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  is  what  the  authors  set  out 
to  do  when  they  started  writing.  But, 
recognizing  Mozart’s  power  and  pas¬ 
sion,  Da  Ponte  emphasized  the  dra¬ 
matic  element  in  his  text,  though  with¬ 
out  abandoning  comic  and  satiric  nu¬ 
ances;  and  Mozart,  ever  sensitive,  alter¬ 
nated  the  light  and  comic  strokes  with 
darker  colors  of  genuine  tragedy.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  that  he  had  produced  neither 
an  opera  buff  a  nor  an  opera  seria,  but 
a  combination  of  both,  Mozart  applied 
to  his  new  opera  the  designation  of 
“dramma  giocoso”  or  “gay  drama.” 
The  gaiety  is  there :  in  the  character  of 
Leporello,  in  the  playful  quarrels  and 
reconciliations  of  Masetto  and  Zerlina, 
in  the  fleet  and  witty  music  Mozart 
wrote  for  these  opera  buffa  characters. 
The  Italian  grace  of  Don  Giovanni’s 
serenade  and  Don  Ottavio’s  love  songs 
are  also  in  the  op  era-buff  a  tradition. 
But  it  is  the  tragic  element,  rather  than 


the  comic,  that  is  accentuated,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  characterization  of  Don 
Giovanni.  And  it  is  with  its  tragedy  that 
this  opera  arrives  at  its  highest  plane  of 
eloquence:  with  Donna  Anna’s  terrible 
grief  in  the  first  scene,  or  the  cataclys¬ 
mic  music  with  which  Don  Giovanni 
meets  his  doom  in  the  closing  one.  That 
this  unconventional  alternation  of  com¬ 
edy  and  tragedy  did  not  confuse  its  first 
audience  speaks  volumes  for  its  dis¬ 
crimination.  “Connoisseurs  and  artists 
say  that  nothing  like  this  has  been  given 
in  Prague,”  reported  a  contemporary 
journal.  “Mozart  himself  conducted, 
and  when  he  appeared  in  the  orchestra, 
he  was  hailed  by  a  triple  acclamation.” 
Since  then,  Don  Giovanni  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  Mozart’s  greatest 
opera;  it  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  operas 
that  belongs  in  the  permanent  repertory 
of  every  major  opera  house. 

See  also  don  juan. 

Donizetti,  Gaetano,  composer.  Born 
Bergamo,  Italy,  November  29,  1797; 
died  there  April  8,  1848.  He  began  the 
study  of  music  with  Simon  Mayr  in 
Naples.  The  operas  of  Rossini,  which 
he  read  in  score,  profoundly  attracted 
him.  Later,  in  Bologna,  he  studied  with 
Rossini’s  teacher,  Padre  Stanislao  Mat¬ 
tel,  and  aspired  to  become  an  opera 
composer.  Since  his  father  objected  to 
this,  the  young  man  enlisted  in  the 
Austrian  army.  His  military  duties  did 
not  interfere  with  his  music.  In  1818  he 
completed  his  first  opera,  Enrico  di 
Borgogna,  and  it  was  performed  the 
same  year  in  Venice  with  moderate  suc¬ 
cess.  His  first  major  success  came  with 
his  fourth  opera,  Zoraide  di  Granata, 
introduced  in  Rome  on  January  28, 
1822.  This  triumph  brought  the  com¬ 
poser  an  official  release  from  the  army. 
Now  able  to  concentrate  on  music,  he 
produced  operas  with  amazing  rapidity 
— twenty-one  between  1822  and  1828. 
In  all  these  works  the  influence  of  Ros¬ 
sini  is  predominant.  The  first  opera  in 
which  Donizetti’s  own  personality  as- 
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serted  itself  was  Anna  Bolena,  given  in 
Milan  in  1830  and  soon  performed 
throughout  Europe.  Donizetti’s  increas¬ 
ing  powers  became  even  more  evident 
in  two  later  works,  both  of  them  still 
in  the  repertory.  One  was  the  comic 
opera,  L’elisir  d’amore,  introduced  in 
Milan  in  1832;  the  other  was  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,  first  performed  in  Naples 
in  1835. 

In  1837  Donizetti  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Naples  Conservatory.  He 
held  this  post  for  two  years.  In  1839, 
aroused  by  a  bitter  feud  with  the  censor 
over  the  performance  of  his  opera 
Poliuto ,  Donizetti  left  Italy  and  went  to 
Paris.  Here  he  assisted  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  of  his  operas.  Several 
others  were  given  their  premieres  here, 
among  them  The  Daughter  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment  and  La  favorita,  both  performed 
in  1 840.  Donizetti  was  now  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  composers  in  Europe. 
He  visited  Vienna  in  1 842  for  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  Linda  di  Chamounix  and  was 
acclaimed;  the  Emperor  conferred  an 
honorary  title  on  Donizetti.  Back  in 
Paris,  the  composer  completed  one  of 
his  best  comic  operas,  Don  Pasquale , 
and  was  present  at  its  highly  successful 
premiere  on  January  3,  1843.  His  last 
opera  was  Caterina  Cornaro,  given  in 
Naples  in  1844.  Soon  after  this,  Doni¬ 
zetti  began  suffering  violent  headaches 
and  depressions.  His  mental  deteriora¬ 
tion  necessitated  his  commitment  to  an 
asylum.  He  made  enough  improvement 
to  be  able  to  leave  it  in  the  custody  of 
his  brother  at  Bergamo.  When  he  died 
a  few  months  later,  he  was  given  a 
hero’s  funeral  by  his  native  city. 

Donizetti  was  extraordinarily  fertile 
and  facile.  He  wrote  sixty-seven  operas, 
most  of  them  now  forgotten.  Though 
he  produced  much  that  was  trite  and 
superficial,  he  was  nevertheless  a  major 
figure  in  Italian  opera  in  the  era  be¬ 
tween  Rossini  and  Verdi.  At  his  best, 
Donizetti  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  mel¬ 
ody  and  a  sound  instinct  for  effective 


theatricalism.  The  best  pages  of  h 
serious  operas  have  power  and  passioi 
and  his  best  comic  operas  are  mark* 
by  spontaneity,  verve,  and  gaiety. 

His  finest  operas  were:  Anna  Bole* 
(1830);  L’elisir  d’amore  (1832)  ; 
sina  (1833);  Lucre zia  Borgia  (1333 
Gemma  di  Vergy  (1833);  Lucia  < 
Lammermoor  ( 1 835) ;  II  campanello  « 
notte  (1836);  Roberto  Devereat* 
(1837);  Gianni  di  Parigi  (1839)  ; 
liuto  (1840) ;  La  fille  du  rigiment  (  T  # 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment)  (1340' 
La  favorita  (1840) ;  Linda  di  Chamm 
nix  (1842);  Maria  di  Rohan  (18431 
Don  Pasquale  (1843). 

Don  Jo$6,  brigadier  (tenor)  in  love  wit 
Carmen  in  Bizet’s  Carmen, 

Don  Juan,  libertine  of  legend,  drama 
and  poetry.  He  is  the  central  characti 
of  several  notable  operas.  The  most  ce 
ebrated  is  Mozart’s  Don  Giovann 
Others  include  Franco  Alfano’s 
bra  di  Don  Giovanni;  Dargomizhsky 
The  Stone  Guest ;  Eugene  Goossen 
Don  Juan  de  Marwra;  Paul  Graener 
Don  Juans  letztes  Abenteuer;  Hear 
Purcell’s  The  Libertine;  Vissarion  SH« 
balm’s  The  Stone  Guest;  and  Folk 
Lattuada’s  Don  Giovanni,  See  tils 

BYEON,  GEORGE  NOEL  GORDON,  LORD. 
Donna  Diana,  comic  opera  by  Emil  vo 
Rezni&k.  Libretto  by  Julius  K.up 
based  on  a  comedy  of  the  same  nam 
by  Moreto y  Cavana.  Premiere:  Pra&u 
Opera,  December  16,  1894.  The  con 
poser’s  most  famous  work  is  now  se 
dom  performed,  but  in  its  time  it  wji 
extraordinarily  popular  throughm 
Germany.  Its  sprightly  overture,  hov 
ever,  has  survived.  The  setting  is  But 
celona,  during  Catalonia’s  indepenk 
ence.  Don  Cesar  is  in  love  with  Dorm 
Diana,  who  is  cold  to  him.  He  uses  th 
ruse  of  appearing  indifferent  to  her  art 
thus  is  able  to  arouse  her  interest  an 
finally  her  love.  A  waltz  in  the  first  ac 
and  the  ballet  music  in  the  seco-ad  a,r 
of  particular  interest. 

Donna  non  vldl  mai,  Des  Grieux’s  ro 
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mance  in  Act  I  of  Puccini’s  Manon 
Lescaut. 

donna  serpente,  La  (The  Serpent 

Woman),  opera  by  Alfredo  Casella. 
Libretto  by  Cesare  Lodovici,  based  on 
a  comedy  by  Carlo  Gozzi.  Premiere: 
Teatro  Reale,  Rome,  March  17,  1932. 
This  is  the  same  story  that  Wagner  used 
for  his  first  opera.  Die  Feen . 
donne  curiose,  Le  (The  Inquisitive 
Women),  comic  opera  by  Wolf-Ferrari. 
Libretto  by  Luigi  Sugana,  based  on  a 
comedy  by  Carlo  Goldoni.  Premiere: 
Munich  Opera,  November  27,  1903. 
Three  women,  convinced  that  their  hus¬ 
bands  are  carrying  on  an  orgy  at  their 
men’s  club,  manage  to  gain  admission 
there  and  to  secrete  themselves.  They 
discover  to  their  delight  that  all  their 
men  are  doing  is  eating  a  meal. 

Donner,  thunder  god  (bass)  in  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Das  Rheingold. 

Don  Pasquale,  opera  buffa  in  three  acts 
by  Gaetano  Donizetti.  Libretto  by  Gia¬ 
como  Ruffini  and  the  composer,  based 
on  Angelo  Anelli’s  libretto  for  an  opera 
by  Stefano  Pavesi,  Ser  Marcantonio. 
Premiere:  Theatre  des  Italiens,  Paris, 
January  3,  1843.  American  premiere: 
Park  Theater,  New  York,  March  9, 
1846. 

Characters:  Don  Pasquale,  an  old 
bachelor  (bass);  Ernesto,  his  nephew 
(tenor) ;  Norina,  a  young  widow  (so¬ 
prano)  ;  Dr.  Malatesta,  a  physician 
(baritone) ;  a  notary;  valets;  chamber¬ 
maids.  The  setting  is  Rome  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  A  room  in  Don  Pas¬ 
quale’s  house.  Don  Pasquale  is  opposed 
to  the  love  affair  of  his  nephew  Ernesto 
and  the  young  widow  Norina.  The  lov¬ 
ers,  however,  have  found  an  ally  in  Dr. 
Malatesta,  and  they  contrive  a  plot  to 
win  over  the  old  bachelor.  Dr,  Mala¬ 
testa  rapturously  describes  to  Don  Pas¬ 
quale  his  beautiful  and  wholly  imagi¬ 
nary  sister  (“Bella  siccome  un  angelo”), 
and  tells  the  old  bachelor  that  the  girl 
is  in  love  with  him.  Before  long,  Pas¬ 


quale  is  convinced  he  loves  the  girl  and 
expresses  the  wish  to  marry  her  (“Ah I 
un  foco  insolito”).  He  is  even  ready  to 
cut  Ernesto  out  of  his  will.  Unaware 
that  there  is  a  plot  afoot,  Ernesto  grows 
bitter  at  the  betrayal  at  the  hands  of  his 
good  friend,  Malatesta  (“Sogno  soave 
e  casto”) . 

Scene  2.  In  Norina’s  house.  As  she 
reads  a  novel,  Norina  insists  she  knows 
all  the  tricks  of  winning  a  man’s  love 
(“So  anch’  io  la  virtu  magica”).  Mala¬ 
testa  comes  to  Norina  and  reveals  his 
plans  for  fooling  Pasquale.  He  wants 
Norina  to  masquerade  as  his  sister,  wed 
the  old  man  in  a  mock  marriage,  and 
then  so  torture  him  with  her  whims  and 
caprices  that  Pasquale  will  eagerly  seek 
a  way  out  of  his  hasty  and  unhappy 
marriage. 

Act  II.  Don  Pasquale’s  house.  Aware 
that  without  his  uncle’s  money  he  will 
never  be  able  to  marry  Norina,  Ernesto 
once  again  laments  his  sad  lot  (“Cer- 
chero  lontana  terra”) .  When  he  leaves, 
Malatesta  arrives  with  the  “bride”  and 
presents  her  to  the  handsomely  attired 
Pasquale.  A  mock  marriage  takes  place 
without  further  delay  during  which 
Ernesto  returns  and  realizes  for  the  first 
time  that  a  fraud  is  being  enacted.  The 
moment  the  ceremony  ends,  Norina 
becomes  a  hot-tempered  shrew  who 
harasses  her  husband  with  her  vicious 
tongue  and  her  extravagance. 

Act  III.  Don  Pasquale’s  house.  When 
Norina,  beautifully  gowned,  brazenly 
leaves  the  house  and  Pasquale  discov¬ 
ers  a  love  letter  addressed  to  her,  he 
realizes  that  he  has  come  to  the  end  of 
his  rope.  In  a  rage  he  calls  Malatesta, 
who  promises  to  set  matters  right.  In 
Pasquale’s  garden  Ernesto  sings  a  sere¬ 
nade  to  his  beloved  (“Com  e  gentil”) 
and  Norina  responds  ardently.  Trapped 
at  last  by  old  Pasquale,  the  conspirators 
explain  their  intrigue.  Pasquale  is  so  re¬ 
lieved  at  being  freed  from  his  distress 
that  he  forgives  them  and  readily  con¬ 
sents  for  Ernesto  and  Norina  to  marry. 
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Don  Pasquale  was  Donizetti’s  last 
successful  opera.  He  wrote  four  more, 
but  they  were  failures.  A  good  case  can 
be  made  for  the  claim  of  some  writers 
that  Don  Pasquale  is  Donizetti’s  finest 
work.  Certainly  it  belongs  with  the 
greatest  Italian  opera  buff  as.  Old  tradi¬ 
tions  are  adhered  to.  The  characters 
belong  to  everyday  existence  and  their 
problems  are  the  little  complications  of 
everyday  life.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
Donizetti’s  time  it  was  customary  to 
present  Don  Pasquale  in  contemporary 
dress.)  This  opera  has  the  inevitable 
busybody  of  opera  buffa  who  sets  the 
intrigue  into  motion.  There  are  the 
usual  amatory  complications,  serious 
and  comic,  which  are  finally  straight¬ 
ened  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  But  while  the  formula  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  one,  the  musical  treatment  gives 
the  work  its  originality  and  distinction. 
The  music  never  lacks  sparkle  and 
freshness,  and  there  is  also  found  here 
wonderful  bel  canto  writing,  together 
with  passages  of  discreet  sentimentality 
which  bring  a  welcome  change  of  pace. 

When  the  opera  was  introduced  it 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  notable  casts 
ever  assembled  for  an  opera  premiere. 
Pasquale  was  played  by  Lablache,  one 
of  the  foremost  interpreters  of  that  role, 
about  whom  Ernest  Newman  has  writ¬ 
ten  “opera  has  perhaps  never  seen  or 
heard  his  like  before  or  since.”  Tam- 
burini  was  Malatesta;  Grisi,  Norina; 
and  Mario,  Ernesto.  Closer  to  our  own 
day,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Pas- 
quales  has  been  Salvatore  Baccaloni, 
for  whom  the  Metropolitan  Opera  suc¬ 
cessfully  revived  the  opera  in  1940. 

Don  Pedro,  (1)  a  three-act  opera  cre¬ 
ated  in  1952  by  Hans  Erismann  from 
heretofore  neglected  music  by  Mozart. 
A  new  libretto  was  written  by  Oskar 
Walterlin  and  Werner  Galusser  from 
material  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  and 
Abbe  G.  B.  Varesco.  The  music  was 
derived  from  two  uncompleted  operas 

UOca  del  Cairo  and  Lo  sposo  deluso 
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— and  nineteen  miscellaneous  arias 
which  Mozart  wrote  about  1783.  These 
fragments  were  integrated  by  the  Swiss 
musician  Erismann,  who  added  recita¬ 
tives  of  his  own.  Don  Pedro  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Zurich  Municipal  Theater 
under  Erismann’s  direction  in  1952;  it 
was  well  received. 

(2)  Councilor  (bass)  in  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  U Africaine. 

(3)  The  Commandant  (bass)  in 
Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni. 

Don  Quichotte  (Don  Quixote),  opera  in 
five  acts  by  Jules  Massenet.  Libretto  by 
Henri  Cain  after  a  play  by  Jacques  Le 
Lorrain,  based  on  the  novel  of  Cervan¬ 
tes.  Premiere:  Monte  Carlo  Opera, 
February  19,  1910.  American  pre¬ 
miere:  New  Orleans,  January  27, 1912. 

Characters:  Don  Quixote  (baritone 
or  bass) ;  La  Belle  Dulcinee,  courtesan 
(soprano);  Sancho  Panza  (baritone); 
Pedro,  a  burlesquer  (soprano);  Garcias, 
another  burlesquer  (soprano);  Rod¬ 
riguez  (tenor);  Juan  (tenor);  valets. 
The  setting  is  Spain. 

Act  LA  square  in  front  of  Dulcinea’s 
house.  Don  Quixote  arouses  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  one  of  Dulcinea’s  admirers  by 
singing  her  a  serenade  (“Quand  ap- 
paraissent  les  etoiles”) .  Dulcinea  inter¬ 
venes  to  prevent  a  duel,  then  sends  Don 
Quixote  on  a  fool’s  errand  to  retrieve  a 
necklace  stolen  by  a  brigand;  she  prom¬ 
ises  to  marry  him  if  he  is  successful. 

Act  II.  Before  the  windmills.  In 
search  of  the  necklace,  Don  Quixote 
and  his  servant  Sancho  Panza  approach 
some  windmills.  Mistaking  them  for 
giants,  the  Don  attacks  them. 

Act  III.  The  camp  of  the  brigands. 
By  his  knightly  manner,  Don  Quixote 
is  able  to  win  over  the  brigands  to  the 
point  that  they  surrender  Dulcinea’s 
necklace. 

Act  IV.  A  salon  in  Dulcinea’s  house. 
The  Don  and  Sancho  come  to  Dul¬ 
cinea’s  house  to  turn  over  the  necklace. 
Dulcinea  is  overjoyed  to  receive  it,  but 
when  Don  Quixote  demands  her  hand 
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as  his  reward,  she  derides  him  and 
sends  him  away. 

Act  V.  A  forest  path.  Don  Quixote 
is  dying.  He  begs  Sancho  to  pray  for 
him  (Mort  de  Don  Quichotte :  “Ecoute, 
mon  ami”).  In  the  distance,  the  Don 
hears  the  voice  of  Dulcinea  singing  to 
him  of  love.  Transported,  he  dies,  leav¬ 
ing  the  grief-stricken  Sancho. 

Don  Quixote,  the  self-styled  knight- 
errant  of  La  Mancha,  principal  charac¬ 
ter  in  Cervantes’  famous  romance  of 
the  same  name.  He  appears  in  several 
operas,  including:  Antonio  Caldara’s 
Don  Chisciotte  and  Sancio  Panza; 
Donizetti’s  II  furioso;  Francesco  Feo’s 
Don  Chisciotte ;  Manuel  de  Falla’s  El 
Retablo  de  Maese  Pedro;  Vito  Frazzi’s 
Don  Chisciotte;  Jacques  Ibert’s  Le 
Chevalier  errant;  Wilhelm  Kienzl’s 
Don  Quixote;  Adolf  Neuendorff’s  Don 
Quixotte;  George  Macfarren’s  The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Don  Quixote;  Massenet’s 
Don  Quichotte  (see  above);  Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  Die  Hochzeit  des  Camacho; 
Giovanni  Paisiello’s  Don  Chisciotte; 
Antonio  Salieri’s  Don  Chisciotte . 
Dorabella,  Fiordiligi’s  sister  (soprano) 
in  love  with  Ferrando,  in  Mozart’s  Cost 
fan  tutte . 

Dorian  Gray,  see  wilde,  oscar. 
Dormiro  sol  nel  manto,  soliloquy  of 
King  Philip  II  in  Act  IV,  Scene  1,  of 
Verdi’s  Don  Carlos. 

Dorota,  Schwanda’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Weinberger’s  Schwanda. 

Dorothea,  Cinderella’s  stepsister 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Massenet’s  Cen- 
drillon. 

Dositheus,  leader  of  the  Old  Believers 
(bass)  in  Mussorgsky’s  Khovantchina . 
Dostoyevsky,  Feodor,  novelist.  Born 
Moscow,  November  11,  1821;  died  St 
Petersburg,  February  9,  1881.  His  sto¬ 
ries  and  novels  have  been  used  in  the 
following  operas:  Leos  Janacek’s  From 
a  House  of  the  Dead;  Otakar  Jeremias’ 
The  Brothers  Karamazov;  Prokofiev’s 
The  Gambler;  Heinrich  Sutermeister’s 
Raskolnikoff;  and  Arrigo  Pedrollo’s 


Delitto  e  castigo — the  latter  two  based 
on  Crime  and  Punishment. 

Douphol,  Baron,  Alfredo’s  rival  (bari¬ 
tone)  for  Violetta  in  Verdi’s  La  tra - 
viata . 

Dove  Duo,  see  o  holdes  bild. 

Dove  son?  O  qual  gioia,  see  o  trans¬ 
port,  O  DOUCE  EXTASE. 

Dove  sono,  Countess  Almaviva’s  aria 
in  Act  HI  of  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro. 

Down  in  the  Valley,  folk  opera  by  Kurt 
Weill.  Libretto  by  Arnold  Sundgaard. 
Premiere:  Bloomington,  Indiana,  July 
15,  1948.  As  the  opening  words  of  the 
“Leader”  explain,  this  opera  is  about 
“Brack  Weaver,  who  died  on  the  gal¬ 
lows  one  morning  in  May;  he  died  for 
the  love  of  sweet  Jennie  Parsons,  he 
died  for  the  slaying  of  Thomas 
Bouche.”  Brack’s  story  is  then  told  in 
a  series  of  flashbacks.  Weill’s  score  in¬ 
cludes  five  authentic  American  folk 
songs:  the  title  song,  “The  Lonesome 
Dove,”  “The  Little  Black  Train,”  “Hop 
Up,  My  Ladies,”  and  “Sourwood 
Mountain.” 

Dramma  giocoso,  an  Italian  term  for 
“gay  drama,”  or  an  opera  buffa  with 
interpolations  of  tragic  situations.  The 
term  is  applied  to  certain  eighteenth- 
century  operas;  the  most  celebrated  ex¬ 
ample  is  Don  Giovanni. 

Dramma  per  musica,  Italian  for  “drama 
through  music,”  the  name  by  which 
opera  was  first  designated  when  the 
form  was  created  by  the  Camerata  in 
Florence.  The  word  “opera”  first  re¬ 
placed  “dramma  per  musica”  in  1639 
with  Cavalli’s  Le  nozze  di  Teti  e  di 
Peleo. 

Dream  Pantomime,  the  orchestral  in¬ 
terlude  in  Act  II  of  Humperdinck’s 
Hansel  und  Gretel  accompanying  the 
descent  of  the  fairies  to  provide  a  pro¬ 
tective  ring  for  the  children  as  they 
fall  asleep  in  the  forest. 
Dreigroschenoper,  Die,  see  three¬ 
penny  OPERA,  THE. 

Dresden  Amen,  a  famous  choral  amen. 
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believed  to  have  been  written  by  Johann 
Gottlieb  Naumann  (1741-1806).  It 
was  used  by  Wagner  in  Parsifal  Nau¬ 
mann,  a  brilliant  figure  in  his  day, 
wrote  a  number  of  operas  ( Cora  was 
his  most  successful)  and  a  great  deal 
of  church  music. 

Dresden  Opera,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  operatic  institutions  in  Germany. 
Its  predecessor  was  the  Royal  Opera 
of  Saxony,  which  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  dominated 
by  the  Italian  school.  When  Weber 
became  director  in  1816,  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  took  place  after  which  German 
operas  were  emphasized.  A  public 
opera  house  for  the  company  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1841,  and  it  was  in  this  thea¬ 
ter  that  Rienzi  was  first  performed  on 
October  20,  1842.  On  January  2  of  the 
following  year  the  Dresden  Opera  gave 
the  premiere  of  Der  fliegende  Hollan¬ 
der.  In  February,  1843,  Wagner  be¬ 
came  the  kapellmeister,  a  post  he  held 
for  six  years;  he  was  a  vital  factor  in 
the  artistic  rehabilitation  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  1869  the  theater  burned 
down.  Rebuilt  from  the  original  plans 
(with  modifications)  it  reopened  in 
1878.  Under  the  artistic  direction  of 
Ernst  von  Schuch  (from  1882  to  1914) 
and  Fritz  Busch  (from  1926  to  1933) 
the  Dresden  Opera  became  one  of  the 
foremost  opera  houses  of  Germany, 
if  not  all  of  Europe.  Most  of  Richard 
Strauss’s  operas  were  introduced  in 
Dresden;  other  notable  premieres  have 
included  Hindemith’s  Cardillac;  Pade¬ 
rewski’s  Manru;  Kurt  Weill’s  Der 
Protagonist ;  Wolf-Ferrari’s  Uamore 
medico ;  Ferruccio  Busoni’s  Doktor 
Faust ;  Paul  Graener’s  Hanneles  Him - 
melfahrt;  Othmar  Schoeck’s  Penthe - 
silea;  Dohnanyi’s  Tante  Simona . 

The  opera  house  was  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  during  World  War  II.  After 
being  rebuilt,  it  opened  on  September 
22,  1948  with  Fidelio.  Karl  von  Appen 
was  the  new  artistic  director;  Joseph 
Keilberth  the  musical  director.  Keil- 
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berth  was  succeeded  in  1950  by  Rudolf 
Kempe.  Important  premieres  since  the 
war  have  included  two  operas  by  Carl 
Orff:  Die  Kluge  and  Antigone. 
Drinking  Song,  see  trinke,  liebchen, 

TRINKE  SCHNELL. 

Dnimlin  Legend,  A,  folk  opera  by 
Ernst  Bacon.  Libretto  by  Helene  Cams. 
Premiere:  New  York  City,  May  4, 
1949.  This  opera  has  an  Irish-Scotch 
folk-music  background.  The  story  con¬ 
cerns  the  conflict  of  a  former  aviator 
between  his  desire  to  return  to  the 
cockpit  and  his  wish  to  settle  down 
with  a  country  schoolteacher  with 
whom  he  is  in  love.  His  dilemma  is  re¬ 
solved  when  elves  and  woodsprites  en¬ 
dow  him  with  the  power  of  flying  in  his 
imagination,  while  following  his  every¬ 
day  humdrum  existence. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  a  theater  in  Lon¬ 
don  which  opened  in  1696  had  a  long 
and  notable  history  of  operatic  produc¬ 
tions  up  to  World  War  I.  From  1738 
to  1778  Thomas  Arne  was  its  official 
composer,  and  many  of  his  operas  were 
here  first  produced.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  practice  of  providing 
analytical  program  notes  was  instituted 
by  Arne  at  this  theater  in  1768.  In  1833, 
under  the  managership  of  Alfred  Bunn, 
Drury  Lane  produced  Italian  operas  in 
English  translations.  Balfe’s  The  Bo¬ 
hemian  Girl,  Wallace’s  Mar  it  ana  f  and 
Benedict’s  The  Crusaders  were  some  of 
the  English  works  written  for,  and 
introduced  at,  Drury  Lane  during  this 
period.  From  1867  to  1877  James 
Henry  Mapleson  used  Drury  Lane  for 
his  annual  season  of  summer  operas. 
In  1870  the  theater  was  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  George  Wood  when  the  first 
performance  of  a  Wagner  opera  took 
place  in  England:  Der  fliegende  Hol¬ 
lander.  In  1882  Hans  Richter  gave  here 
the  first  performances  in  England  of 
Tristan  und  Isolde  and  Die  Meister - 
singer.  A  year  later  the  Carl  Rosa  Com¬ 
pany  leased  the  house,  giving  the 
premieres  of  several  English  operas. 
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eluding  Stanford’s  The  Canterbury 
ilgrims .  In  1887  Augustus  Harris  be- 
in  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as 
?era  impresario  at  Drury  Lane.  His 
jmpany  included  the  De  Reszke 
rothers,  then  appearing  in  England 
jr  the  first  time.  German  opera  was 
jen  at  Drury  Lane  in  1892-1893, 
ght  opera  in  1895,  and  opera  in  Eng- 
sh  in  1896.  In  1904  the  Moody- 
lanners  Company  occupied  the  thea- 
;r  for  a  season  of  operas  in  English, 
nd  in  1913  and  1914  Sir  Thomas 
eecham  directed  highly  successful 
jasons  of  Russian  operas,  including 
le  English  premiere  of  Boris  Godunov 
ith  Chaliapin. 

)ryad,  a  character  (contralto)  in 
ichard  Strauss’s  Ariadne  auf  Naxos. 
)ryden,  John,  poet  and  playwright, 
cm  Aldwinkle,  England,  August  9, 
631;  died  London,  May  1,  1700. 
lenry  Purcell  wrote  theater  music  for 
jany  of  Dryden’s  plays,  among  them 
( mphitryon,  Aurengzebe,  The  Indian 
)ueen,  Love  Triumphant,  King  Arthur, 
kdipus.  The  Spanish  Friar  and  Tyran¬ 
nic  Love.  Thomas  Arne’s  Cymon  and 
phigenta  and  Handel’s  Acis  and 
Jaktea  were  both  derived  from  Dry- 
len’s  works. 

)u  hist  der  Lenz,  Sieglinde’s  love  song 
n  Act  I  of  Wagner’s  Die  Walkure. 
Juchess  of  Towers,  Mary,  character 
soprano)  in  Deems  Taylor’s  Peter 
bbetson. 

lue  Foscari,  I,  (The  Two  Foscari), 
)pera  by  Verdi.  Libretto  by  Francesco 
%ve?  based  on  Byron’s  drama  The 
r wo  Foscari.  Premiere:  Teatro  Argen- 
ina,  Rome,  November  3,  1844.  Lore- 
lane,  a  member  of  the  Venetian  Coun- 
lil,  vows  to  destroy  the  house  of 
Foscari,  believing  it  responsible  for  the 
ieath  of  both  his  father  and  uncle.  He 
s  instrumental  in  having  the  Council 
ixile  Jacopo  Foscari  for  the  crime,  and 
inally  sees  Jacopo’s  father  compelled 
.o  abdicate  from  the  Council.  Though 
;he  perpetrator  of  the  murders  is  sub- 
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sequently  proved  to  be  somebody 
other  than  Jacopo,  Loredano’s  venge¬ 
ance  is  complete:  Jacopo  dies  on  his 
way  to  exile,  and  his  father  collapses 
after  his  compulsory  abdication. 

Duet,  a  song  for  two  voices. 

Duet  of  the  Cherries,  see  tutto  tace. 
Duf resue,  Milio,  Zaza’s  lover  (tenor) 
in  Leoncavallo’s  Zaza . 

Dukas,  Paul,  composer.  Born  Paris, 
October  1,  1865;  died  there,  May  17, 
1935.  He  attended  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
tory  for  eight  years;  his  teachers  in¬ 
cluded  Th6odore  Dubois  and  Ernest 
Guiraud.  Some  recognition  came  to 
him  in  1892  for  an  orchestral  overture 
Polyeucte,  but  fame  was  realized  in 
1897  with  his  most  celebrated  com¬ 
position,  the  orchestral  scherzo,  The 
Sorcerer's  Apprentice  ( UApprenti 
sorcier) .  Subsequently,  major  works 
like  the  “danced  poem”  La  Peri  and 
the  opera  Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary 
French  composers.  The  opera  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  Opera-Comique  on 
May  10,  1907,  and  a  few  months  later 
it  entered  the  permanent  repertory  of 
the  Paris  Op6ra.  After  1910  Dukas 
wrote  little,  concentrating  on  teaching; 
he  was  a  professor  at  the  Conservatory 
for  a  time,  and  writing  criticisms  for 
the  French  journals.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life  he  succeeded  Alfred  Bruneau 
at  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Duke  of  Mantua,  The,  a  nobleman 
(tenor)  in  Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 
Dulcamara,  a  quack  doctor  (bass)  in 
Donizetti’s  Uelisir  d’amore. 

Dulcinee,  La  belle,  courtesan  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Massenet’s  Don  Quichotte. 
du  Lode,  Camille,  librettist.  Born 
Orange,  France,  July  16,  1832;  died 
Capri,  Italy,  October  9,  1903.  For 
many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Paris  Op<5ra,  when  Perrin  was  director, 
and  afterwards  he  served  as  director  of 
the  Op6ra-Comique.  He  helped  write 
the  texts  for  Verdi’s  Aida,  Don  Carlos 
and  La  forza  del  destino,  and  he  pre- 
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pared  the  librettos  for  Ernest  Reyer’s 
Salammbo  and  Sigurd , 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  (pere),  novelist  and 
playwright.  Bom  Villiers-Cotterets, 
France,  July  24,  1802;  died  Puys, 
France,  December  5,  1870.  Dumas’s 
works  were  used  for  the  following 
operas:  Cesar  Cui’s  The  Saracen; 
Donizetti’s  Gemma  di  Vergy;  Isidore 
de  Lara’s  Les  trois  mousquetaires; 
Flotow’s  La  Duchesse  de  Guise; 
Humperdinck’s  Die  Beirut  wider  Wil- 
len;  and  Saint-Saens’  Ascanio. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  (fils),  novelist  and 
playwright.  Born  Paris,  July  27,  1824; 
died  there  November  27,  1895.  Son  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  pere,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  play  La  dame 
aux  camelias ,  the  source  of  Verdi’s  La 
traviata .  Hamilton  Forrest  is  another 
composer  who  made  an  opera  ( Ca¬ 
mille )  of  this  play. 

Duo  de  la  fontaine,  ( 1 )  duet  of  Pelleas 
and  Melisande  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of 
Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande , 

(2)  Duet  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande 
in  Act  IV,  Scene  4,  of  the  same  opera. 
Duo  de  la  lettre,  (1)  see  j’ecris  a  mon 
pere. 

(3)  See  voici  ce  qu’el  ecrit. 
Durand  et  Compagnie,  the  foremost 
music  publishers  of  France.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1870  by 
Marie  Auguste  Durand  (a  profes¬ 
sional  music  critic,  organist,  and  com¬ 
poser)  when  he  acquired  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  of  Flaxland  and  altered  the 
name  to  Durand  et  Schoenewerk.  In 
1891  Durand’s  son  Jacques  replaced 
Schoenewerk  and  the  house  became 
known  as  Durand  et  Fils.  Still  later,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Durand  et  Com¬ 
pagnie.  As  the  principal  publishers  for 
Massenet,  Lalo,  Saint-Saens,  Bizet, 
Debussy,  Ravel,  among  others,  the 
house  of  Durand  issued  the  famous 
French  operas  of  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Among 
its  other  significant  contributions  to 
opera  were  a  monumental  edition  of 


the  complete  works  of  Rameau,  edited 
by  Saint-Saens,  and  the  first  French 
editions  of  Wagner’s  Lohengrin,  Tann- 
hauser  and  Der  fliegende  Hollander, 
Durante,  Francesco,  composer  and 
teacher.  Born  Frattamaggiore,  Italy, 
March  31,  1684;  died  Naples,  August 
13,  1755.  As  the  director  of  the  Con¬ 
servators  San  Onofrio  from  1718  to 
1742,  and  of  the  Conservators  di 
Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  in  Naples  from 
1742  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Durante 
taught  an  entire  generation  of  Italian 
opera  composers  including  Jommelli, 
Paisiello,  Pergolesi,  Piccinni,  and  Sac- 
chini.  His  own  creative  output  con¬ 
sisted  primarily  of  religious  and  choral 
music. 

Burch  die  Walder,  durch  die  Auen, 
Max’s  aria  in  Act  I  of  Weber’s  Der 
Freischiltz* 

Dusk  of  the  Gods,  The,  see  ring  des 
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Dutchman,  The,  (baritone)  principal 
character  in  Wagner’s  Der  fliegende 
Hollander , 

Du  trugest  zu  ihm  meine  Klage,  Elsa’s 
prayer  in  Act  I  of  Wagner’s  Lohengrin, 
Du  und  Du  Waltzes,  music  in  the  finale 
of  Act  II  of  Johann  Strauss’s  Die 
Fledermaus;  known  also  in  orchestral 
transcription. 

Dvorak,  Antonin,  composer.  Born 
Nelahozeves,  Bohemia,  September  8, 
1841;  died  Prague,  May  1,  1904.  The 
Bohemian  nationalist  composer  wrote 
nine  operas  (a  tenth  was  abandoned) . 

Dvorak’s  music  study  began  with  a 
teacher  in  Zlonice,  Antonin  Liehmann, 
who  was  the  first  to  recognize  his  tal¬ 
ent.  Encouraged  by  his  teacher, 
Dvorak  entered  the  Organ  School  in 
Prague  when  he  was  sixteen.  His  stud¬ 
ies  ended,  he  played  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  National  Opera  for  eleven  years; 
during  this  period  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Smetana,  then  conductor 
at  the  National  Opera,  who  aroused  in 
him  the  ambition  to  write  Bohemian 
national  music.  Dvorak’s  first  opera. 
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King  Alfred,  written  in  1870,  was, 
however,  but  a  pale  reflection  of  a  Wag¬ 
nerian  music  drama;  the  composer 
never  allowed  it  to  be  published  or 
performed.  Smetana’s  increasing  in¬ 
fluence  made  it  possible  for  Dvorak  to 
free  himself  from  Wagnerian  in¬ 
fluences.  He  now  turned  to  Bohemian 
subjects  for  his  operas,  filling  them  with 
folk-like  songs  and  dances.  His  first 
venture  in  this  direction  was  a  comic 
opera,  The  King  and  the  Collier,  a 
failure  when  produced  by  the  National 
Opera  in  1871.  Another  comic  opera. 
The  Devil  and  Kate,  given  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Opera  on  November  23,  1899, 
was  such  a  triumph  that  it  immediately 
entered  the  permanent  Bohemian  reper¬ 
tory;  it  was  also  performed  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria.  Another  great 
success  came  with  the  national  opera, 
Rusalka,  performed  in  1901.  Dvorak’s 
last  opera,  Armida ,  however,  was  a 
failure  in  1904.  It  marked  Dvorak’s  re¬ 
turn  from  nationalism  to  mythology. 
The  composer’s  disappointment  in  the 
reception  given  Armida  is  believed  to 
have  been  contributory  to  the  break¬ 
down  of  his  health  and  his  premature 
death. 

For  three  years,  beginning  in  1892, 
Dvorak  lived  in  America,  teaching  in 
New  York  City  as  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conservatory,  spending  his  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  in  Spillville,  Iowa.  The 
fruits  of  this  period  were  several  cham¬ 
ber  and  orchestral  works  (Opus  95, 
Symphony  “From  the  New  World”) 
containing  Negro  or  American  Indian 
thematic  material. 

Dvorak’s  operas,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned:  The  Pigheaded 
Peasants  (1874),  Vanda  (1875),  The 
Cunning  Peasant  (1877),  Dimitri j 
(1882),  and  The  Jacobin  (1888). 
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Dybbuk,  The,  (1)  a  famous  Yiddish 
drama  by  S.  Ansky,  based  on  an  old 
Hebrew  belief  that  the  spirit  of  a  dead 
person  may  enter  and  obsess  the  body 
of  a  living  one.  In  the  play,  Chanon, 
a  Chassidic  student,  becomes  absorbed 
in  the  mysteries  and  mysticism  of  the 
Kabala.  He  tries  to  acquire  from  the 
sacred  book  the  power  to  gain  wealth 
so  that  he  may  win  Leah,  with  whom 
he  is  in  love.  He  dies,  and  his  spirit 
enters  Leah’s  body.  The  play  has  been 
used  as  the  basis  of  several  operas. 

(2)  Opera  by  Lodovico  Rocca. 
Libretto  by  R.  Simoni,  based  on  the 
Ansky  play.  Premiere:  La  Scala, 
March  7,  1934. 

(3)  Opera  by  David  Tamkin.  Lib¬ 
retto  by  Alex  Tamkin  (the  composer’s 
brother)  based  on  the  Ansky  play. 
Premiere:  New  York  City  Opera,  May 
4,  1951. 

Dyck,  Ernest  Van,  see  van  dyck, 

ERNEST. 

Dzerzhinsky,  Ivan,  composer.  Bora 
Tambov,  Russia,  April  8,  1909.  His 
musical  education  did  not  begin  until 
his  nineteenth  year  when  he  entered  the 
Gnessin  Music  School.  From  1930  to 
1932  he  attended  the  First  State  Mu¬ 
sical  School,  and  from  1932  to  1934 
he  was  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory, 
where  one  of  his  teachers,  Riazanov, 
was  an  important  influence  in  his  de¬ 
velopment.  He  wrote  some  piano  music 
from  1932  to  1934  and  in  the  latter 
year  completed  the  opera  that  made 
him  famous,  The  Quiet  Don,  produced 
at  the  Leningrad  Little  Opera  Theater; 
within  three  years  the  work  had  two 
hundred  performances  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  subsequently  completed 
several  more  operas:  Virgin  Soil  Up¬ 
turned  (1937);  In  the  Days  of  Volo - 
chaiev;  The  Storm;  The  Blood  of  the 
People  (1942). 
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Eadgar  of  Wessex,  king  of  England 
(baritone)  in  Deems  Taylor’s  The 
King’s  Henchman . 

Eames,  Emma,  soprano.  Born  Shang¬ 
hai,  China,  August  13,  1865;  died  New 
York  City,  June  13,  1952.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  American  parents,  she  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  when  she 
was  five.  After  study  in  Boston  with 
Clara  Munger,  she  was  encouraged  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  to  go  to  Paris.  She 
arrived  there  in  1886  and  for  two  years 
studied  with  Mathilde  Marchesi.  Her 
opera  debut  took  place  at  the  Paris 
Opera  on  March  13,  1889,  in  Romeo 
et  Juliette  (the  composer  Gounod  him¬ 
self  selected  her  for  this  performance) . 
She  was  such  a  success  that  she  was 
required  to  sing  the  role  of  Juliette  ten 
times  in  a  single  month.  She  was  also 
called  upon  to  create  the  roles  of 
Colombe  in  Saint-Saens’  Ascanio  and 
Zaire  in  Paul  de  la  Nux’s  Zaire .  In¬ 
trigues  and  cabals  by  envious  singers 
compelled  her  to  leave  the  Paris  Opera 
after  two  seasons.  On  December  14, 
1891,  she  made  her  American  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  once  again 
as  Juliette.  For  the  next  eighteen  years 
she  was  a  favorite  of  the  opera  public 
in  New  York  and  London.  Her  voice 
was  not  large,  but  it  was  used  with 
consummate  artistry.  Her  greatest  tri¬ 
umphs  came  in  To  sc  a  (a  performance 
Puccini  himself  praised  ecstatically), 
Don  Giovanni,  and  Aida.  She  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  American  premieres  of 
F alstaff  and  Werther .  Disagreeing  with 
the  artistic  policies  of  the  then  new 
regime  of  Gatti-Casazza  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  she  resigned  in  1909, 
her  last  appearance  taking  place  in 
Tosca  on  February  15.  She  went  into 


temporary  retirement  from  which  she 
emerged  in  1911—1912  for  two  per¬ 
formances  with  the  Boston  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  as  Desdemona  and  Tosca.  She 
subsequently  appeared  in  recitals  with 
her  husband,  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  She 
was  frequently  decorated,  her  honors 
including  the  English  Jubilee  Medal 
(presented  after  a  command  perform¬ 
ance  for  Queen  Victoria  in  1896)  and 
the  order  of  Les  Palmes  Academiques 
from  the  French  Academy.  She  wrote 
her  autobiography,  Some  Memoirs  and 
Reflections  (1927). 

E  Amore  un  ladroncello,  Dorabella’s 
aria  in  Act  II,  Scene  3,  of  Mozart’s 
Co  si  fan  tutte . 

Easton,  Florence,  soprano.  Born  Mid- 
dlesbrough-on-T ees,  England,  October 
25,  1884.  As  a  child  she  made  a  public 
appearance  as  pianist  in  Canada.  In  her 
fourteenth  year  she  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London.  After 
voice  coaching  with  Elliott  Haslam  in 
Paris  she  made  her  opera  debut  in  1903 
with  the  Moody-Manners  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  as  Cio-Cio-San.  Two  years  later 
she  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Amer¬ 
ica  with  the  Henry  Savage  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  singing  Kundry  and  Cio-Cio-San 
in  the  English  versions  of  Parsifal  and 
Madama  Butterfly.  Between  1907  and 
1913  she  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Royal  Opera,  where  she  achieved  her 
first  major  successes.  In  1910  she  was 
heard  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  London 
premiere  of  Elektra,  and  from  1913 
to  1915  she  was  the  principal  soprano 
of  the  Hamburg  Opera.  In  1915  she 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  two 
seasons  with  the  Chicago  Opera.  On 
December  7,  1917,  she  made  her  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Cavalleria 
rusticana .  For  twelve  consecutive  sea- 
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sons  she  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  company.  She  was  extraordinar¬ 
ily  versatile,  her  repertory  including 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  roles  in  four 
languages.  Her  specialty  was  German 
opera,  particularly  the  works  of  Wag¬ 
ner,  Mozart,  and  Richard  Strauss.  She 
also  appeared  in  major  world  and 
American  premieres,  including  La  cena 
delle  beffe,  Gianni  Schicchi,  Jonny 
spielt  auf,  The  King's  Henchman ,  and 
Liszt’s  oratorio  Die  Legende  von  der 
heiligen  Elisabeth  (given  a  stage  pres¬ 
entation  in  1918) . 

Between  1930  and  1936  Easton  sang 
in  England,  principally  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  She  returned  to  the  Metropolitan 
for  a  single  performance,  on  February 
29,  1936,  when  she  sang  Briinnhilde 
in  Die  Walkiire.  Following  this,  she 
went  into  retirement.  Died  New  York 
City,  August  13,  1955. 

Eastward  in  Eden,  opera  by  Jan  Meyer- 
owitz.  Libretto  by  Dorothy  Gardner. 
Premiere:  New  York  City,  May  27, 
1954.  The  central  figure  is  the  New 
England  poetess  Emily  Dickinson,  and 
the  story  concerns  her  frustrated  love 
for  Charles  Wadsworth,  a  married 
minister. 

Ebben?  ne  andro  lontana,  Wally’s  aria 
in  Act  I  of  Catalani’s  La  Wally. 

Ebert,  Carl,  opera  manager.  Born  Ber¬ 
lin,  February  20,  1887.  He  was  trained 
in  the  theater  by  Max  Reinhardt,  after 
which  he  had  a  distinguished  career  in 
Germany  as  actor,  becoming  the  first 
German  actor  to  receive  the  honorary 
title  of  “professor.”  He  also  helped 
found  the  first  municipally  subsidized 
drama  school  in  Germany.  In  1927  he 
became  director  of  the  Darmstadt 
Theater,  where,  for  four  years,  he  was 
in  charge  of  operatic  as  well  as  dra¬ 
matic  productions.  In  1931  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Stadtische  Oper 
in  Berlin.  When  the  Nazis  came  to 
power  he  was  offered  the  post  of  chief 
of  all  German  opera  houses.  Unsympa¬ 
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thetic  to  the  government,  Ebert  de¬ 
clined  and  voluntarily  left  his  native 
land.  In  1934  he  helped  found  the 
Gly  debourne  Festival  in  England, 
serving  as  its  artistic  director  from  its 
inception.  Two  years  later,  the  Turkish 
government  called  to  him  to  help  him 
establish  a  Turkish  National  Theater 
and  Opera.  In  1948  he  formed  an  opera 
workshop  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  and  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Grand  Opera 
Company.  In  1953  he  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  become  head  of  the  Stadtische 
Oper  in  Berlin  on  a  long-term  contract. 
He  was  also  the  director  of  the  1955 
Berlin  Music  Festival. 

Eboli,  Princess,  Don  Carlos’  admirer 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Verdi’s  Don 
Carlos . 

E  casta  al  par  di  neve!  Tonio’s  song  in 
Act  II  of  Leoncavallo’s  Pagliacci — 
Tonio  acting  the  role  of  Taddeo. 

Echo,  a  character  (soprano)  in  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss’s  Ariadne  auf  Naxos. 
Ecoute,  ecoute,  compagnon,  the  smug¬ 
glers’  chorus  in  Act  III  of  Bizet’s  Car¬ 
men. 

Ecoute,  mon  ami,  the  death  of  Don 
Quixote  in  Act  V  of  Massenet’s  Don 
Quichotte. 

Edgardo  (or  Edgar)  of  Ravenswood, 
Lucia’s  lover  (tenor)  in  Donizetti’s 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 

Edinburgh  International  Festival  of 
Music  and  Drama,  one  of  the  most 
significant  European  summer  music 
festivals.  It  was  organized  in  1947  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  by  Mrs.  John 
Christie  and  Rudolf  Bing,  the  latter 
becoming  artistic  director.  Bing’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  establishing  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  was  responsible  for  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  general  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1950;  he  was 
succeeded  at  Edinburgh  by  Ian  Hunter. 
From  the  first  festival  on  the  Glynde- 
bourne  Opera  has  been  an  important 
participant  in  the  varied  programs, 
usually  in  performances  of  Mozart 
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operas,  but  occasionally  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  such  novelties  as  the  original 
version  of  Richard  Strauss’s  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos,  a  revival  of  Rossini’s  Le 
Comte  Ory,  and  Stravinsky’s  The 
Rake's  Progress.  Occasionally,  foreign 
opera  companies  give  guest  perform¬ 
ances.  In  1952  the  Hamburg  Opera 
gave  a  series  of  performances  tracing 
the  evolution  of  German  opera  from 
The  Magic  Flute  to  Mathis  der  Maler . 
Edipo  Re,  opera  in  one  act  by  Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  the  drama  of  Sophocles.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Chicago  Opera,  December  13, 
1920.  This  was  Leoncavallo’s  last 
opera,  and  it  was  produced  posthu¬ 
mously. 

Edmondo,  a  young  student  (tenor)  in 
Puccini’s  Manon  Lescaut. 

Egk,  Weraer,  composer.  Born  Auchses- 
heim,  Germany,  May  17,  1901.  After 
studying  piano  with  Anna  Hirzel- 
Langenhan  and  composition  with  Carl 
Orff,  he  started  a  career  as  conductor 
in  Bavaria  in  1929.  He  settled  near 
Munich,  and  after  the  rise  of  the  Hitler 
government  succeeded  Graener  as  head 
of  the  faculty  of  composition  of  the 
Reichsmusikkammer.  In  1938  he  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera.  His  first  opera,  Die  Zau- 
bergeige ,  introduced  at  the  Frankfurt 
Opera  in  1935,  was  a  major  success, 
particularly  after  receiving  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  Nazi  officials.  Those  officials 
first  frowned  on  his  opera  Peer  Gynt, 
performed  in  Berlin  in  1938;  but  when 
Hitler  himself  expressed  his  enthusi¬ 
asm,  it  immediately  came  into  favor. 
Egk’s  later  operas  include:  Columbus 
(1942);  Circe  (1948);  Irish  Legend 
(1954). 

Eglantine  de  Puiset,  see  de  puiset, 

EGLANTINE. 

Egli  e  salvo!  Don  Carlos’  aria  in  Act 
HI,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  La  forza  del 
destino . 

Egyptian  Helen,  The,  see  aegyptische 
HELENA,  DIE. 


E  il  sol  dell’  anima,  the  Duke’s  love 
song  to  Gilda  in  Act  II  of  Verdi’s 
Rigoletto. 

Einem,  Gottfried  von,  composer.  Bom 
Bern,  Switzerland,  January  24,  1918. 
While  he  was  still  a  child,  his  family 
settled  in  Austria,  where  he  began  his 
education.  In  1938  he  studied  with 
Hindemith  in  Berlin,  after  which  he 
worked  for  a  time  as  coach  at  the  Ber¬ 
lin  State  Opera.  Suspected  of  harboring 
anti-Nazi  sentiments,  he  and  his 
mother  were  arrested  by  the  Gestapo 
and  confined  for  four  months  to  a  con¬ 
centration  camp.  After  his  release, 
Einem  studied  for  two  years  with  Boris 
Blacher.  He  then  wrote  several  orches¬ 
tral  works  and  a  ballet,  Turandot. 
These  were  well  received  when  per¬ 
formed  in  Dresden  and  Berlin  between 
1943  and  1945.  During  this  period 
Einem  served  as  Karl  Elmendorff’s 
assistant  at  the  Dresden  Opera.  In  1945 
he  settled  in  Salzburg,  where  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  first  opera,  Dantons  Tod,  a 
great  success  when  introduced  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  in  1947.  His  second 
opera,  Der  Prozess,  based  on  Franz 
Kafka’s  novel  The  Trial ,  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  1953. 
Later  the  same  year  it  was  given  in 
New  York  by  the  New  York  City 
Opera  Company  and  was  counted  a 
failure. 

Ein’  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,  a  setting 
by  Martin  Luther  of  the  46th  Psalm. 
It  became  a  battle  song  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  has  since  entered  the  Protes¬ 
tant  hymnbook.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
overture  to  Meyerbeer’s  Les  Hugue¬ 
nots,  and  is  used  prominently  in  the  first 
and  second  acts.  It  was  also  quoted  by 
Wagner  in  his  Kaiser  mar sch. 

Ein  Madchen  oder  Weibchen,  Papa- 
geno’s  aria  in  Act  II,  Scene  5,  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  The  Magic  Flute. 

Ein  Mannlein  steht  im  Walde,  Gretel’s 
folk  song  in  Act  II  (or  Act  I,  Scene  2) 
of  Humperdinck’s  Hansel  and  Gretel. 
Einsam  in  triiben  Tagen,  Elsa’s  aria, 
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known  as  “Elsa’s  Dream,”  In  Act  I  of 
Wagner’s  Lohengrin . 

Em  Schwert  verhiess  mlr  der  Vater, 
Siegmund’s  aria  in  Act  I  of  Wagner’s 
Die  Walkilre. 

Einstein,  Alfred,  musicologist.  Bom 
Munich,  August  30,  1880;  died  El 
Cerrito,  California,  February  13,  1952. 
His  music  study  took  place  in  Munich, 
Italy,  and  England.  In  1913  he  became 
music  critic  of  the  Munchner  Post ,  and 
in  1918  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiXr 
Musikwissenschaft.  He  settled  in  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1927,  where  he  became  music 
critic  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  retain¬ 
ing  this  post  until  forced  to  leave  Nazi 
Germany  in  1933.  For  a  while  he  lived 
in  London.  In  1939  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  joined  the  music 
faculty  of  Smith  College.  In  1945  he 
became  an  American  citizen.  Einstein 
made  outstanding  contributions  to 
musical  scholarship.  One  of  his  major 
achievements  was  a  revision  (1937) 
of  the  Kochel  catalogue  of  Mozart’s 
works.  This  new  edition  is  now  a  defini¬ 
tive  source  for  the  chronology  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  operas.  Other  Einstein  works  of 
operatic  interest  include  biographies  of 
Gluck  (1936)  and  Mozart  (1945). 
Elsenstein,  Baron  von,  a  rich  banker 
(tenor)  in  Johann  Strauss’s  Die  Fleder- 
maus . 

Eleazar,  Jewish  goldsmith  (tenor)  in 
Halevy’s  La  Juive . 

Elektra,  music  drama  in  one  act  by 
Richard  Strauss.  Libretto  by  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal,  based  on  the  tragedy  of 
Sophocles.  Premiere:  Dresden  Opera, 
January  25,  1909.  American  premiere: 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1910. 

Characters:  Klytemnestra,  queen, 
and  widow  of  Agamemnon  (mezzo- 
soprano)  ;  Aegisthus,  her  lover  (tenor) ; 
Orestes,  her  son  (baritone) ;  Elektra, 
her  daughter  (soprano) ;  Chrysothemis, 
another  daughter  (soprano).  The  set¬ 
ting  is  Mycenae,  in  ancient  Greece.  The 


action  takes  place  in  a  courtyard  at  the 
rear  of  King  Agamemnon’s  palace. 

Elektra  mourns  the  death  of  her 
father,  Agamemnon,  murdered  by  his 
wife  Klytemnestra  and  her  lover 
Aegisthus.  Her  one  consuming  passion 
is  to  avenge  this  murder.  When  her 
mother  comes  to  her  with  tales  of 
terrible  dreams,  Elektra  mockingly 
suggests  a  cure:  the  shedding  of  blood 
of  someone  near  to  her.  In  a  sudden  fit 
of  rage,  Elektra  tells  Klytemnestra  that 
the  murdered  woman  will  be  none 
other  than  Klytemnestra  herself,  and 
that  her  murderer  will  have  the  visage 
of  the  dead  Agamemnon  (“Was 
bluten  muss?”).  Klytemnestra’s  horror 
is  relieved  by  a  messenger’s  tidings  that 
Orestes  is  dead.  Since  Orestes  cannot 
now  avenge  his  father’s  death,  Elektra 
plans  to  do  so  herself  with  an  ax.  At 
this  point  the  messenger  reappears,  and 
Elektra  recognizes  that  he  is  none 
other  than  Orestes  ( “Orest  1  Es  rlihrt 
sich  niemand!”).  Klytemnestra  now 
meets  her  deserved  doom.  From  within 
the  palace  come  her  shrieks  as  Orestes 
kills  her.  Aegisthus  arrives,  enters  the 
palace,  and  is  likewise  slain.  Delirious 
with  joy  that  vengeance  has  come, 
Elektra  sings  a  rapturous  song,  dances 
in  triumph  on  her  father’s  grave 
(“Schweig  und  tanze”),  and  sinks  life¬ 
less  to  the  ground. 

Elektra  was  the  first  opera  in  which 
Strauss  collaborated  with  the  Austrian 
poet,  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  This 
artistic  marriage  of  librettist  and  com¬ 
poser,  destined  to  yield  so  many  fine 
operas,  was  a  success  from  the  very 
beginning.  In  Elektra ,  as  in  the  operas 
that  succeeded  it,  we  find  the  sensitivity 
with  which  dramatist  and  musician 
were  attuned  to  each  other’s  artistic 
demands.  For  Hofmannsthal’s  psycho- 
neurotic  play,  in  which  the  tragedy  of 
Sophocles  becomes  filled  with  morbid 
lusts  and  even  depravity,  Strauss  wrote 
one  of  his  most  realistic  scores.  Music 
and  text  are  filled  with  emotional  dis- 
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turbances  and  demoniac  frenzy.  The 
discords  are  agonizing;  the  harmonies, 
oversensual;  the  flights  of  melody  at 
times  hysterical;  the  rhythms,  nervous 
and  high  tensioned.  When  Elektra  was 
first  introduced,  many  critics  con¬ 
demned  it  as  being  the  last  word  in 
decadence,  using  such  adjectives  as 
“blood-curdling”  and  “gruesome.”  Yet 
many  of  those  who  were  shocked  had 
to  admit  the  opera’s  compelling  im¬ 
pact.  In  the  half  century  since  its 
premiere,  Elektra  has  lost  little  of  its 
force — an  effective  performance  is  still 
about  as  overpowering  an  emotional 
experience  as  the  opera  stage  has  to 
offer.  But  today  we  know  that  Elektra 
is  more  than  just  a  thunderbolt  hurled 
at  an  audience  by  a  musical  Jove.  We 
recognize  its  singular  power  and 
beauty,  and  find  it  an  opera  in  which 
play  and  music  are  one  in  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  a  mighty  drama. 

The  first  Elektra  was  Anna  Krull. 
Florence  Easton  created  the  role  in 
London,  and  Mariette  Mazarin  in  New 
York.  When  Elektra  was  first  given  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  (1932)  the 
title  role  was  assumed  by  Gertrude 
Kappel.  A  later  revival  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  (1938)  had  the  services  of  one 
of  the  most  compelling  interpreters  of 
the  title  role:  Rosa  Pauly. 

Elena,  Sicilian  noblewoman  in  Verdi’s 
The  Sicilian  Vespers . 

Eleonora,  Lelio’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  Le  donne  curiose . 

Elisa,  Princess,  a  noblewoman  (so¬ 
prano)  at  Napoleon’s  court  in  Gior¬ 
dano’s  Madame  Sans-Gene. 

Elisabeth,  the  Landgrave’s  niece  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Wagner’s  Tannhduser .  See 
also  ELIZABETH. 

Elisabeth’s  Prayer,  see  allmacht’ge 

JUNGFRAU. 

Elisetta,  one  of  Geronimo’s  daughters 
(soprano)  in  Cimarosa’s  11  matrimonio 
segreto. 

elisir  d’amore,  L’  (The  Elixir  of  Love), 
opera  buffa  by  Gaetano  Donizetti. 


Libretto  by  Felice  Romani  based  on 
Eugene  Scribe’s  Le  philtre .  Premiere: 
Teatro  della  Canobbiana,  Milan,  May 
12,  1832.  American  premiere:  Park 
Theater,  New  York,  May  22,  1844. 

Characters:  Nemorino,  a  young 
peasant  (tenor);  Adina,  a  wealthy 
woman  (soprano);  Belcore,  a  sergeant 
of  the  garrison  (bass) ;  Dr.  Dulcamara, 
a  quack  (bass);  Gianetta,  a  peasant 
girl  (soprano);  peasants;  soldiers;  vil¬ 
lagers;  a  notary;  a  landlord.  The  setting 
is  an  Italian  village  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Act  I.  The  lawn  of  Adina’s  farm.  As 
Adina  is  reading  a  book,  Nemorino 
looks  upon  her  longingly  and  speaks 
of  his  love  (“Quanto  e  bella”).  Ser¬ 
geant  Belcore  comes  to  pay  court  to 
Adina.  When  he  is  rejected,  Nemorino 
becomes  encouraged  to  address  her. 
But  he,  too,  is  rudely  dismissed.  The 
traveling  quack,  Dr.  Dulcamara,  ap¬ 
pears  with  a  trunkful  of  medicines.  He 
proclaims  his  genius  (“Udite,  udite”). 
Desperate  for  Adina’s  love,  Nemorino 
gives  his  last  coin  for  a  love  elixir.  No 
sooner  does  the  young  man  drink  it 
than  he  feels  light  of  heart;  he  sings 
and  dances.  So  confident  is  he  of  the 
powers  of  the  elixir  that  he  consciously 
slights  Adina  to  arouse  her  jealousy. 
Piqued,  Adina  suddenly  decides  she 
will  marry  Belcore,  and  sets  the  wed¬ 
ding  for  that  very  day.  Nemorino,  hav¬ 
ing  been  told  that  the  elixir  must  have 
time  to  work  its  magic,  entreats  Adina 
to  delay  the  wedding  (“Adina  cre- 
dimi”) .  She  refuses  to  do  so. 

Act  II.  Interior  of  Adina’s  house. 
While  preparations  for  the  wedding  are 
taking  place,  Nemorino  complains  bit¬ 
terly  to  Dulcamara  of  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  his  elixir.  The  doctor  suggests 
the  purchase  of  a  second  bottle.  Now, 
word  comes  of  the  death  of  Nemo- 
rino’s  uncle.  Nemorino  has  been  left  a 
fortune.  All  the  village  girls  quickly 
become  attentive  to  the  young  man. 
The  sight  of  Nemorino’s  sudden  popu- 
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laxity  brings  tears  to  Adina’s  eyes.  She 
is  soon  consoled  by  Nemorino  (“Una 
furtiva  lagrima”).  With  Adina  and 
Nemorino  in  each  other’s  arms,  the 
quack  doctor  insists  that  his  elixir  has 
brought  them  together;  and  he  finds 
many  new  customers  for  his  products. 

Auber’s  opera-comique  Le  philtre 
(1831)  also  makes  use  of  Eugene 
Scribe’s  play. 

Elizabeth,  Philip  IPs  wife  (soprano)  in 
Verdi’s  Don  Carlo s . 

See  also  Elisabeth. 

Elle  a  ftii,  la  tourterelle,  Antonia’s  ro¬ 
mance  in  Act  III  of  Offenbach’s  The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann . 

Ellen,  the  British  governor’s  daughter 
(soprano)  in  Delibes’s  Lakme. 

Elie  ne  croyait  pas,  Wilhelm  Meister’s 
romance  in  Act  III  of  Thomas’s 
Mignon . 

Elmendorff,  Karl,  conductor.  Born 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  January  25, 
1891.  At  first  he  studied  philology,  but 
in  1913  he  entered  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik  in  Cologne.  His  apprenticeship 
as  an  opera  conductor  took  place  in 
Wiesbaden  and  Mannheim,  after  which 
he  became  conductor  of  the  Munich 
Opera,  specializing  in  the  Wagnerian 
repertory.  Beginning  in  1927  he  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals  for 
several  years.  During  the  1930’s  he 
conducted  at  the  Berlin  Opera  and  the 
Florence  May  Music  Festival.  After 
the  rise  of  Hitler,  Elmendorff  fell  into 
disfavor  and  had  to  relinquish  his  post 
with  the  Munich  Opera.  Leaving  Ger¬ 
many,  he  appeared  in  other  European 
opera  houses.  In  1946  he  became  musi¬ 
cal  director  of  the  Dresden  Opera. 
Since  1949  he  has  held  a  similar  post 
with  the  Kassel  Opera. 

Elsa,  noblewoman  of  Brabant  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Wagner’s  Lohengrin. 
Elvira,  Donna,  (1)  former  sweetheart 
(soprano)  of  Giovanni  in  Mozart’s 
Don  Giovanni. 

(2)  Noblewoman  (soprano)  in  Ver¬ 
di’s  Ernani. 


emperor. 

Emilia,  Iago’s  wife  (contralto)  in  Ver¬ 
di’s  Otello. 

Emma,  young  girl  (contralto)  in  Mus¬ 
sorgsky’s  Khovantchina. 

Emperor’s  New  Clothes,  The,  See  AN¬ 
DERSEN,  HANS  CHRISTIAN. 

Emperor  Jones,  The,  opera  by  Louis 
Gruenberg.  Libretto  by  Kathleen  de 
Jaffa,  based  on  the  play  of  the  same 
name  by  Eugene  O’Neill.  Premiere: 
Metropolitan  Opera,  January  7,  1933. 

Characters :  Bratus  Jones,  former 
Pullman  porter  (baritone);  Henry 
Smithers,  a  cockney  trader  (tenor); 
native  woman;  Congo  witch  doctor; 
apparitions  of  soldiers,  convicts,  plant¬ 
ers,  slaves.  The  setting  is  a  West  Indian 
island;  the  time  is  the  present. 

Act  I.  The  throne  room  of  Jones’s 
palace.  An  escaped  convict,  Jones  has 
come  to  a  West  Indian  island  and  made 
himself  its  emperor.  He  has  looted  the 
native  people,  and  now  he  is  making 
preparations  to  fiee  the  island  with  his 
booty.  Henry  Smithers  reveals  to  Jones 
that  he  is  leaving  none  too  soon:  the 
tribesmen  are  about  to  revolt  against 
his  rale.  When  Jones  calls  his  ministers 
into  court  nobody  appears.  Hurriedly, 
Jones  sets  about  escaping.  From  the 
distance  comes  the  sound  of  chanting 
and  the  beating  of  a  tom-tom. 

Act  H.  The  forest.  As  Jones  makes 
his  way  toward  the  coast  he  hears  the 
continual  throbbing  of  the  tom-tom,  as 
if  pronouncing  his  doom.  At  first  self- 
confident  and  full  of  bravado,  Jones 
slowly  begins  to  succumb  to  fright  as 
the  tom-tom  sounds  grow  louder  and 
the  shadows  of  the  forest  lengthen.  Hal¬ 
lucinations  from  his  wicked  past  arise 
to  haunt  him,  and  he  shouts  at  them 
wildly.  Realizing  that  his  pursuers  are 
drawing  closer,  he  falls  on  his  knees 
and  confesses  his  sins;  he  begs  God  for 
forgiveness  and  protection  (“Standin’ 
in  de  need  of  prayer”).  But  he  knows 
he  is  doomed.  When  the  witch  doctor 
finds  him  and  calls  to  his  fellow  tribes¬ 
men,  Jones  uses  his  last  bullet — a  silv 
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one  saved  for  this  very  purpose — to 
commit  suicide.  The  tribesmen,  finding 
him  dead,  dance  joyfully  around  his 
body.  The  last  word  is  Smithers’.  “Yer 
died  in  the  grand  style,  anyhow,”  he 
comments. 

To  convey  in  his  music  the  ever¬ 
growing  terror  obsessing  Brutus  Jones, 
Gruenberg  employs  modern  techniques! 
In  place  of  arias  there  is  song-speech; 
the  harmonic  writing  is  spiced  with  dis¬ 
cords;  the  rhythmic  patterns  are  com¬ 
plex;  the  choral  writing  is  at  times 
pierced  with  agonizing  outcries.  The 
opera  progresses  to  the  final  orgy  with 
relentless  movement,  and  the  tension 
mounts  continually,  making  a  great 
emotional  experience  in  which  the  lis¬ 
tener  finds  little  contrast  of  mood  and 
little  relaxation. 

Emperor  of  China,  The,  a  character 
(bass)  in  Stravinsky’s  Le  rossignol. 
Encore,  French  for  “again.”  The  call  is 
used  by  opera  audiences  to  demand 
repetition  of  a  number, 
enfant  et  les  sortileges,  L’,  (The  Child 
and  the  Sorceries),  opera  by  Maurice 
Ravel.  Libretto  by  Colette.  Premiere: 
Monte  Carlo  Opera,  March  21,  1925. 
Variously  designated  a  “fantasy,”  “bal¬ 
let,  and  a  “comedy  of  magic,”  L'en- 
fant  et  les  sortileges  is  actually  an 
opera  requiring  singing,  dancing  and 
pantomime.  Colette’s  play  concerns  a 
mischievous  boy  who,  scolded  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  his  lessons,  breaks  up  furni¬ 
ture  and  victimizes  domestic  animals. 
The  furniture  comes  to  life  to  taunt  the 
boy.  A  princess  emerges  from  a  fairy¬ 
tale  book  he  has  tom  to  say  she  is 
through  with  him.  When  the  boy  flees 
out  of  the  house  he  is  harassed  by  the 
animals  outside.  In  the  confusion  a 
squirrel  is  hurt.  The  boy  nurses  him 
tenderly.  This  kind  act  induces  the 
boys  tormentors  to  forgive  him.  Ra¬ 
vel’s  score  is  one  of  his  wittiest  and 
most  satiric,  including  a  provocative 
duet  of  cats  (in  cat  language),  a  saucy 
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dance  of  the  cups  and  teapot,  and  an 
American  fox  trot. 

En  fermant  les  yenx  (Le  rive),  Des 
Grieux’s  aria  in  Act  II  of  Massenet’s 

Manon. 

Enrico  Ashton,  see  ashton,  enrico 
(or  henry)  . 

En  silence,  pourqnoi  souffrir?  Rozenn’s 
and  Margared’s  duet  in  Act  I  of  Lalo’s 
Le  Roi  d’Ys . 

Entfiihrung  ans  dem  Serail,  Die,  see 

ABDUCTION  FROM  THE  SERAGLIO,  THE. 
Entr’acte,  French  term  meaning  the  in¬ 
terval  between  two  acts.  In  opera  usage 
it  denotes  music  composed  to  fill  this 
interval.  The  term  is  used  interchange¬ 
ably  with  “intermezzo.” 

Entrada,  Spanish  for  “entrance,”  de¬ 
noting  music  used  as  a  prelude  or  in¬ 
troduction  to  an  act  of  an  opera. 
Entrance  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla, 
The,  the  closing  scene  of  Wagner’s  Das 
Rhein  gold. 

Entree,  French  for  “entry.”  In  eight¬ 
eenth  century  opera  an  entree  was  a 
piece  of  music  in  march  time  accom¬ 
panying  the  entry  of  a  procession.  Sub- 
sequently,  it  came  to  mean  a  prelude 
accompanying  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 
En  vain  poor  eviter,  Carmen’s  card 
song  in  Act  III  of  Bizet’s  Carmen. 

Enzo  Grimaldo,  see  grimaldo,  enzo. 

E  quest’  asilo  ameno  e  grato,  Euridice’s 
description  of  the  peace  and  beauty  of 
Elysium  in  Act  III  (or  sometimes  Act 
II,  Scene  2)  of  Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Euri - 
dice . 

Eravate  possente,  Madeleine’s  aria  in 
Act  II  of  Giordano’s  Andrea  Chenier . 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  two  French  nov¬ 
elists  who  wrote  as  collaborators.  They 
were:  Emile  Erckmann  (1822-1899) 
and  Alexandre  Chatrian  (1826-1890). 
Among  the  operas  derived  from  their 
works  are:  Le  Juif  polonais  by  Camille 
Erlanger;  Uamico  Fritz  and  I  Rantzau 
by  Mascagni;  Vami  Fritz  by  Roland- 
Manuel;  and  The  Polish  Jew ,  by  Karel 
Weis. 


erda 

Erda,  spirit  of  the  earth  (contralto)  in 

Wagner’s  Das  Rheingold  and  Siegfried , 
Erda’s  Warnings  see  weiche,  wotan, 
weiche! 

Erede,  Alberto,  conductor.  Bom 
Genoa,  Italy,  November  8,  1909.  After 
attending  the  conservatories  of  Genoa, 
Milan,  and  Basel  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Felix  Weingartncr  in  conducting.  Be¬ 
tween  1934  and  1939  he  was  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Glyndebourne  Festi¬ 
val.  During  much  of  this  period  lie  also 
conducted  the  Salzburg  Opera  Guild, 
with  which  organization  he  first  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1 937.  Two  years 
later  he  returned  to  the  United  States  as 
guest  conductor  of  the  NBC  Sym¬ 
phony,  leading  the  world  premiere  of 
Gian  Carlo  Menotti’s  The  Old  Maid 
and  the  Thief.  In  1945  he  became  ar¬ 
tistic  director  and  conductor  of  the 
Turin  Radio  Orchestra,  in  1 946  of  the 
New  London  Opera  Company  ( Eng¬ 
land).  After  this  he  conducted  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  Europe,  On  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1950,  he  made  his  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  with  La  tmviahL 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  principal  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Metropolitan. 

Erik,  Senfa’s  beloved  (tenor)  in  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Per  jliegende  Hollander. 

Eri  tii  die  mttcchiavi,  Renata’s  aria  in 
Act  UL  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  Un  hallo 
in  mascfwra. 

Erkel,  Wmm  (or  fheenc),  composer. 
Born  Gyula,  Hungary,  November  7, 
1810;  died  Budapest,  June  15,  1893. 
He  was  the  creator  of  Hungarian  na¬ 
tional  opera.  In  1838  he  became  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  National  T  heater  in  Bu¬ 
dapest,  and  it  was  here  that  his  first 
opera,  Bdthory  Mdria,  was  produced  in 
1840.  His  most  successful  opera  was 
Hunyady  Ldszld,  presented  in  1844, 
For  many  years  tins  was  one  of  the 
most  frequently  performed  of  all  Hun¬ 
garian  operas.  In  1845  Erkel  wrote  the 
Hungarian  national  anthem.  Subse¬ 
quently,  he  helped  direct  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  concerts  in  Budapest  and  was 
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the  first  professor  of  piano  and  instru¬ 
mentation  at  the  National  Academy. 

His  later  operas:  Erzsehet  (1857); 
Ktmok  (1858);  Bank  Ban  (1861); 
Sarolta  (1862);  Ddzsa  Gy  orgy  (1867); 
Brankovics  (1874);  king  Stefan 
(1874). 

Erlanger,  Camille,  composer.  Bom 
Paris,  May  25,  1863;  died  there  April 
24,  1919.  He  attended  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  where  he  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1888,  Success  came  in  1895 
with  the  dramatic  legend.  Saintdtdim 
l* Hospitalier,  based  on  a  story  by  Flau¬ 
bert,  performed  at  the  Concerts  de 
FOpdra.  His  most  celebrated  work  was 
the  opera,  Le  Juif  pohmais ,  introduced 
at  the  Opdra-Comique,  April  9,  1900, 
His  other  operas;  Hermann  ( 1 897) ;  Le 
fils  de  tetoile  (1904);  Aphroditd  (1906); 
Bacchus  triumphant  (1910);  L'Auhe 
rouge  (1911);  La  sorcicre  (1912);  Le 
harhier  de  Deauville  (1917);  ForfaT 
ture  (1919). 

Ernani,  opera  in  four  acts  by  Verdi.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Francesco  Piave*  based  on 
Victor  Hugo’s  drama  ! termini.  Pre¬ 
miere;  Teatro  la  Feniee,  March  % 
1844,  American  premiere;  Park  The¬ 
ater,  New  York,  April  15,  1847. 

Characters:  Don  Curias,  King  of 
Castile  ( baritone);  Don  Ruv  Gomez  de 
Silva,  a  Spanish  grandee  I  bass ) ;  Donna 
Elvira,  his  betrothed  (soprano) ;  Juana, 
her  nurse  ( mezzo-soprano ) ;  Ernani,  a 
bandit  chief  (tenor);  nobles;  ladies; 
followers  of  the  King;  followers  of  Don 
Silva;  followers  of  Ernani,  The  action 
takes  plaice  in  Aragon,  Aix-le-Cha- 
pelle*  and  Saragossa,  in  1 5 1 9, 

Act  I,  Scene  1 .  A  mountain  retreat  in 
Aragon,  Outlawed  by  the  king,  Ernani, 
son  of  a  Spanish  duke,  has  become  a 
bandit.  At  his  retreat,  bin  followers 
sing  a  drinking  song  ("Kvvtva,  be- 
viumM).  In  love  with  Donna  Elvira, 
who  is  about  to  marry  Don  Ruy  Gomez 
de  Silva,  Ernani  and  his  men  set  about 
abducting  her. 

Scene  2.  Elvira’s  room  in  the  eaxtlt* 
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marry  a  man  she  doeTnot  love^Hvfra  toTinTth65^  tbe.assemblaSe 
caHs  out  to  Ernani  to  save  her  (“Er-  (“a  JL*®  °f_their  Emperor 

nani,  involami”) .  Don  Carlos  comes  to  h  Tt  CarI°  '  0nly  Don  Silva 
her  in  disguise  and  tries  to  make  love  a^tv  7?  nSW  tUm  of  events- 

to  her.  She  resists  him  and  is  saved  by  ace  h!  of  ,E™ani’s  P®1’ 

+Ua  —  —  y  ^  Axa.gon.  Elvira  and  Ernani  arc 
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the  sudden  appearance  of  Ernani.  The 
King  and  Ernani  recognize  one  an¬ 
other,  and  a  conflict  seems  inevitable. 
Suddenly,  Don  Silva  appears.  The  King 
oners  a  lame  excuse  for  being  in  El¬ 
vira  s  room,  and  Ernani  makes  his 
escape. 

A  hall  in  Don  Silva’s  castle 
Determined  to  prevent  Elvira’s  mar¬ 
riage  to  Silva,  Ernani  comes  to  the 
grandee’s  castle  disguised  as  a  pilgrim 
and  is  given  shelter  and  protection’ 
V-hen  Elvira  appears,  dressed  as  a 
bride,  Ernani  discloses  his  true  iden¬ 
tity.  The  laws  of  hospitality  prevent 
Silva  from  doing  Ernani  harm;  indeed 
he  must  even  protect  him  when  the 
Kmg  comes  to  capture  him.  Failing  to 
find  Ernani,  the  King’s  men  take  El¬ 
vira  as  hostage.  Silva  challenges  Ernani 
to  a  duel;  Ernani  refuses  to  accept 
since  his  host  has  saved  his  life.  In¬ 
stead,  he  offers  to  join  forces  with  Silva 
to  rescue  Elvira,  promising  to  give  her 
up  for  good.  As  a  pledge,  Ernani  gives 
his  host  a  hunting  horn.  When  Silva 
shaU  blow  on  that  horn,  Ernani  will 
kill  himself. 

Act  III.  A  vault  in  the  cemetery  at 
Aix-le-Chapelle.  Don  Carlos  has  come 
to  this  solemn  tomb  because  he  has 
been  mformed  that  it  is  the  hiding  place 
of  conspirators  intending  to  kill  him 
Concealing  himself,  he  hears  Ernani 
and  Silva  plotting  against  him,  with  Er¬ 
nani  chosen  to  do  the  killing.  From  a 
secret  door,  electors  and  courtiers  file 
m  to  announce  that  Don  Carlos  has  just 
been  proclaimed  Emperor  Charles  V 
Don  Carlos  now  orders  Ernani  and 
Silva  put  to  death.  When  Elvira  pleads 
tor  their  lives  he  rescinds  the  order  and 
trees  them.  He  even  gives  his  blessings 
to  the  union  of  Ernani  and  Elvira.  This 
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together  at  last,  and  they  are  happy. 
But  Silva  has  not  forgotten  Ernani’s 
promise.  A  hunting  horn  sounds — Don 
Silva  appears  and  demands  that  Ernani 
keep  his  word.  Ernani  bids  his  beloved 
a  tender  farewell,  then  kills  himself 
with  a  dagger. 

Ernani  was  Verdi’s  fifth  opera;  it  be¬ 
longs  in  the  first  period  of  his  creative 
development,  when  he  was  still  unin- 
hibited  in  his  emotional  responses,  still 
lavish  in  his  use  of  musical  resources 
for  passionate  and  melodramatic  ex¬ 
pression.  There  is  vigor,  theatricalism, 
and  overwhelming  feeling  in  this 
score,  music  which  lends  itself  admira¬ 
bly  to  the  ringing  phrases  of  Hugo’s 
eloquent  poetry.  While  Ernani  was 
Verdi’s  first  opera  to  make  him  famous 
outside  Italy,  and  is  the  earliest  of  his 
°Peras  to  survive  in  the  repertory  it 
tad  a  stormy  career.  When  first  pro¬ 
duced,  it  ran  into  censorship  trouble. 
Since  Italy  was  then  ruled  by  Austria, 
t  e  authorities  objected  to  the  conspira¬ 
torial  nature  of  the  play,  and  the  li¬ 
bretto  had  to  be  revised  extensively  be¬ 
fore  the  opera  could  be  presented.  In 
Fans,  the  opera  became  a  major  issue 
between  the  young  romanticists,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  masterwork,  and  the 
classicists.  Strange  to  say,  Victor  Hugo 
himself  was  opposed  to  the  opera;  he 
regarded  both  the  adaptation  of  his 
play  and  Verdi’s  music  as  travesties, 
isrnaiii,  Involami,  Donna  Elvira’s  aria 
HI  Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  Ernani. 
Ernesto,  Don  Pasquale’s  nephew 
(tenor)  m  Donizetti’s  Don  Pasquale. 

Ero  e  Leandro  (Hero  and  Leander), 
opera  by  Luigi  Mancinelli.  Libretto  by 
igo  BoYto  and  the  composer.  Pre- 
miere:  Teatro  Real,  Madrid,  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1897.  The  composer  himself 


erwartung 
conducted  the  opera’s  Metropolitan 
Opera  premiere  on  March  10,  1899, 
The  opera  is  based  on  the  Greek  legend 
in  which  Leander,  beloved  of  Hero,  is 
by  her  crowned  victor  in  festival  games. 
When  Ariofarno  aspires  to  win  Hero’s 
love  he  is  attacked  by  Leander.  Lor  this, 
Leander  is  exiled  to  Asia,  He  swims 
across  the  Hellespont  to  reach  Hero, 
and  both  meet  their  doom  in  a  storm. 
Erwartung  (Anticipation),  monodrama 
by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Libretto  by 
Marie  Pappenheim.  Premiere:  Prague, 
June  6, 1924.  This  one-eharaeter  opera, 
written  in  1909  in  an  extremely  disso¬ 
nant  style,  is  the  composer’s  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  writing  for  the  stage,  A 
woman  searches  for  her  lover  in  a  dark 
forest.  As  she  gropes  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  her  fears  mount.  At  length,  she 
stumbles  over  his  dead  body.  Her  fears 
and  hallucinations  are  manifested  in 
the  long  monologue  she  now  sings, 
Escamillo,  a  toreador  (baritone)  in 
Bizet’s  Carmen. 

Eschenbach*  Wolfram  von,  see  wolf¬ 
ram  VON  EiSCTU'NHACH. 

£  scherzo  od  e  follia,  quintet  of  Ed- 
gardo,  Ulrica,  Riccardo,  Sumuoie,  and 
Tommaso  in  Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s 
Un  hallo  in  muse  her  a* 

Esmeralda,  ( 1 )  opera  by  Dargomizh- 
sky.  Libretto  by  Victor  Hugo,  based  on 
his  novel  Notre  Dame  de  Paris*  Pre¬ 
miere:  Moscow  Opera,  December  17, 
1847,  This  was  the  composer’s  first 
opera,  and  his  first  major  work;  it  was 
not  in  the  national  style  characterizing 
his  later  operas, 

(2)  Opera  by  Arthur  Goring 
Thomas,  Libretto  by  T,  Marauds  and 

A.  Randcggcr,  based  on  Hugo’s  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris*  Premiere:  Drury  Lane 
Theater,  London,  March  26,  1883. 
This  operatic  adaptation  differs  from 

Hugo’s  well-known  story.  The  gypsy 
girl  Esmeralda  saves  the  poet  Gringoire 
from  death  by  offering  herself  as  his 
wife.  But  she  is  in  love  with  Captain 
Phoebus.  Froilo,  an  archdeacon,  is 
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himself  in  love  with  Esmeralda,  and 

when  he  finds  her  making  love  to  Phoe¬ 
bus  he  stabs  his  rival  Esmeralda  is 
jailed  on  a  charge  of  attempted  mur¬ 
der.  In  jail  she  is  reunited  with  Phoe¬ 
bus.  When  Frolic  attempts  again  to 
kill  Phoebus,  Quasimodo  intercepts  the 
thrust  and  is  killed.  Frollo  is  now  ar¬ 
rested,  and  Esmeralda  and  Phoebus  are 
able  to  share  their  love  without  inter¬ 
ference. 

See  also  Hugo,  victor, 

E  segno?  o  realty?  Ford’s  monologue 
in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  Falstaff* 
Eswlfate!  Otello’s  first  aria  in  Act  I  of 
Verdi’s  Otelh, 

etoik  du  nord,  L’  (The  Star  of  the 
North),  opera  by  Meyerbeer.  Libretto 
by  Eugene  Scribe.  Premidre:  Op£ra- 
Comique,  February  16,  1854.  Czar 
Peter  is  in  love  with  the  village  girl 
Katherine,  who  disguises  herself  as  a 
man  and  enters  the  Russian  army  in 
place  of  her  brother.  She  brings  the 
Czar  a  report  about  a  conspiracy.  The 
conspiracy  is  quickly  rooted  out.  Dis¬ 
guised  as  a  carpenter,  the  Czar  woos 
and  wins  Katherine,  who  now  becomes 
the  Czarina. 

Meyerbeer  included  in  I/etolle  du 
mml  six  numbers  from  his  earlier  op¬ 
era,  Ein  Feldlager  in  Sehleslen* 

Knelt  Uften*  die  mein  Kbtgen,  Elsa’s 
aria  in  Act  II  of  Wagner’s  hohengritu 
ludoxie,  Princess,  the  Emperor’s  niece 
(soprano)  in  Haldvy’s  La  Juive. 

Eugene  Onegin,  opera  in  three  acts  by 
Tchaikovsky.  Libretto  by  Konstantin 
Shilovsky  and  the  composer,  based  on 
the  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Push¬ 
kin.  Premise;  Moscow*  March  29, 
1879  (student  performance) ;  first  pub¬ 
lic  performance:  Moscow  Opera,  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  1881.  American  prcmi&re: 
concert  performance  by  the  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  February  1, 
1908. 

Characters;  Eugene  Onegin,  a  young 
dandy  (baritone) ;  Lensky,  his  friend 

(tenor);  Mme,  Larina,  a  landowner 
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f^e(w!^Itn°i,LTatlan^  her  dauSh*  curs  the  familiar  Polonaise.  When  One- 
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*  .  — x  citiaii ct,  ner  aaugii- 
ter  (soprano);  Olga,  another  daughter 
(contralto);  Prince  Gremin  (bass);  Tri- 
quet,  a  Frenchman  (tenor) ;  Filipievna 
a  nurse  (mezzo-soprano) ;  Petrovitch’ 
a  captain  (baritone);  Zaretski,  Lensky’s 
fnend  (baritone);  Gillot,  Onegin’s 
servant.  The  setting  is  St.  Petersburg 
and  its  environs,  the  time  about  1815. 

a/t^t1’  Scene  L  A  garden  adjoining 
Mme.  Larina’s  home.  Tatiana  and  Olga 
are  singing  to  their  mother,  Mme. 
Larina,  when  their  nurse  announces  the 
arrival  of  Eugene  Onegin  and  Lensky, 
it  is  not  long  before  Tatiana  falls  in 
love  with  Onegin. 

Scene  2.  Tatiana’s  room.  Unable  to 
steep,  Tatiana  begs  her  nurse  to  tell 
her  a  story,  which  she  does.  Tatiana 
then  reveals  to  her  nurse  how  much  she 
loves  Onegin,  and  impetuously  decides 
to  write  her  beloved  a  letter  telling  him 
of  her  feelings  (“Letter  Scene”) . 

Scene  3.  The  garden.  Onegin  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  letter  by  meeting  Tatiana 
m  her  garden.  He  tells  her  that  he  is 
not  the  man  for  her  and  urges  her  to 

forget  about  him.  Humiliated,  Tatiana 
runs  away. 

ivwV1,  •Scfn?  L  A  Uving  ro°m  in 
Mme.  Larinas  home.  A  ball  is  taking 

place,  celebrating  Tatiana’s  birthday- 
it  is  here  that  the  brilliant  and  well- 
known  waltz  occurs.  Overhearing  some 
women  gossiping  about  Tatiana’s  love 
tor  him,  Onegin  decides  to  dispel  their 
suspicions  by  paying  attention  to  Olga. 
Ilus  arouses  Lensky’s  jealousy,  since 
he  is  in  love  with  Olga,  and  he  chal¬ 
lenges  Onegin  to  a  duel. 

„,S“neI1  A  mill  beside  a  stream. 

™mhm?Tf0r  ?n,egin’  Lensky  recalls  his 
Air:  “Faint  Echo  of 

t  '  0negui  aPPears,  the  duel 
takes  place,  and  Lensky  is  killed. 

nfAptm’  S“ne  L  A  hall  in  the  palace 
of  Prince  Gremin.  Six  years  have 
passed.  Tatiana  is  married  to  Prince 
wemin.  Onegin  is  a  guest  at  their  pal¬ 
ace  during  a  gay  reception.  Here  oc- 
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gm  meets  Tatiana  he  is  aware  for  the 
first  time  of  how  much  he  really  loves 

Scene  2.  Tatiana’s  boudoir.  Tatiana 
is  awaiting  Onegin— he  has  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  he  must  talk  with  her.  She  is 
torn  with  conflicting  feelings,  for  she 
is  still  in  love  with  him,  yet  she  wants 
to  be  true  to  her  husband.  When  One¬ 
gin  arrives,  he  pleads  for  her  love.  For 
a  moment,  Tatiana  wavers  and  re¬ 
sponds  ardently.  But  she  immediately 
assumes  control  of  herself  and  sends 
her  distraught  lover  forever  away. 

Because  it  lacks  sustained  dramatic 
interest  and  sharply  defined  characteri¬ 
zations  and  because  it  does  not  ex¬ 
ploit  big  emotional  scenes  and  specta- 
c  es  Eugene  Onegin  has  never  been 
especially  popular  except  in  Russia. 
There  it  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  composer’s  finest  opera.  Tchaikov¬ 
sky  knew  he  was  not  writing  a  popular 
opera.  “It  is  true  that  the  work  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  theatrical  opportunities;  but 
the  wealth  of  poetry,  the  humanity  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  story ...  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  what  is  lacking  in  other 
respects,”  he  wrote.  The  opera  was  not 
at  first  successful,  even  in  Russia.  In 
describing  its  “weariness  and  monot¬ 
ony”  Cesar  Cui  was  voicing  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  most  Russian  musicians.  But 
repeated  performances  in  Russia 
brought  to  the  surface  the  deep  human¬ 
ity  of  the  opera.  Audiences  began  dis¬ 
covering  the  subtle  inner  conflicts  of 
the  characters,  began  to  respond  to  the 
poignancy  of  Tatiana’s  unresolved  love. 
Eumenides,  see  Aeschylus;  oreste. 
Euridice,  (1)  opera  by  Jacopo  Peri. 
Libretto  by  Ottavio  Rinuccini.  Pre- 
f™'.Pjtti  Palace,  Florence,  October 

uu 7' Sulce  ^  music  of  Peri’s  Dafne 
(the  first  opera  ever  written)  has  been 
lost,  its  immediate  successor,  Euridice 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  first  com¬ 
plete  opera  in  history.  AVhereas  Dafne 
was  described  by  its  librettist  as  a  pas- 
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toral  fable  (“favola  pastorale”),  EurU  a  forest.  The  time  is  the  twelfth  cen- 
dice  was  designated  a  “tragedy.”  Euri-  tury. 

dice  was  written  for,  and  performed  in  Act  I,  Scene  1.  A  hall  in  the  Castle 
conjunction  with,  the  festivities  attend-  of  Premery.  The  court  sings  the  praises 
mg  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV  of  France  of  Adolar’s  betrothed,  Euryanthe.  Lysi- 
to  Maria  de’  Medici.  A  few  arias  in  this  art,  jealous  of  Adolar,  insists  that  all 
opera  were  written  by  Caccini.  The  women  are  not  to  be  trusted;  he  even 
story  is  a  version  of  the  myth  con-  boasts  that  he  can  win  Euryanthe’s 
cerning  Orpheus  and  Euridice.  love.  Adolar  is  willing  to  wager  all  his 

(2)  The  wife  of  Orfeo  (Orpheus)  in  possessions  on  Euryanthe’s  constancy, 
numerous  operas,  including  Caccini’s  The  wager  is  accepted;  Lysiart  prom- 
Euridice,  Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Euridice ,  ises  to  show  Adolar  a  token  of  Eury- 
Haydn’s  Orfeo  ed  Euridice ,  Monte-  anthe’s  love. 

verdi’s  Orfeo ,  and  Peri’s  Euridice .  Scene  2.  The  garden  of  the  Palace  of 

Euripides,  dramatist.  Born  Salamis,  Nevers.  Euryanthe  confides  to  Eglan- 
Greece,  480  b.c.;  died  Pella,  Greece,  tine  a  secret  entrusted  to  her  by  Adolar. 
406  b.c.  One  of  the  greatest  tragic  Adolar’s  sister,  Emma  (a  suicide)  has 
dramatists  of  classical  Greece,  Euripi-  been  buried  with  a  particular  ring.  Eg- 
des  was  the  author  of  more  than  sev-  lantine,  in  love  with  Lysiart,  realizes 
enty-five  plays.  Among  the  operas  that  the  possession  of  this  ring  may  be 
based  on  works  of  Euripides  are:  the  means  of  his  winning  his  wager. 
Gluck’s  Alceste ,  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  Act  II,  Scene  1.  Again  the  garden  at 
and  Iphigenie  en  Tauride;  Ernst  Kre-  Nevers.  Eglantine,  having  removed  the 
nek’s  Das  Leben  des  Orest;  Jean  ring  from  Emma’s  grave,  gives  it  to 
Philippe  Rameau’s  Hippolyte  et  Aricie;  Lysiart  in  return  for  a  promise  of  mar- 
Alessandro  Scarlatti’s  Mitridate  Eupa-  riage. 

tore ;  Domenico  Scarlatti’s  Ifigenia  in  Scene  2.  The  Castle  of  Premery. 
Aulide  and  Ifigenia  in  Tauride;  Giorgio  Adolar  and  Euryanthe  are  on  the  point 
Ghedini  s  La  Baccanti;  Francesco  jMa-  of  being  married  when  Lysiart  arrives 
lipiero’s  Ecuba;  Jean  Martinon’s  He-  and  displays  the  ring  as  proof  of  Eury- 
cube;  Darius  Milhaud’s  Medee;  Andre  anthe’s  infidelity.  Since  Adolar  realizes 
Campra’s  Iphigenie  en  Tauride;  Egon  that  nobody  but  Euryanthe  could  know 
Wellesz’  Alkestis  and  Die  Bakchantin -  of  the  ring,  he  is  convinced  that  Lysiart 

nen.  is  telling  the  truth.  He  gives  up  his  pos- 

Euryanthe,  romantic  opera  in  three  sessions  and  goes  into  exile, 

acts  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  Libretto  Act  III,  Scene  1 .  A  forest.  Euryanthe 
by  Helmina  von  Chezy,  based  on  the  has  followed  Adolar.  At  first  he  is 
thirteenth  century  romance,  Uhistoire  moved  to  kill  her,  but,  remembering 
de  Gerard  de  Nevers.  Premiere:  Karat-  his  love,  he  merely  abandons  her.  The 
nerthor  Theater,  Vienna,  October  25,  King’s  hunting  party  appears.  Euryan- 
1823.  American  premiere  (reputed)  :  the  reveals  to  the  King  how  Eglantine 
Wallack’s  Theater,  New  York,  1863.  betrayed  her.  Realizing  that  Euryanthe 
Characters:  King  Louis  VI  (bass);  is  innocent,  the  King  promises  to  de- 
Adolar, Count  of  Nevers  (tenor);  Eury-  stroy  both  Eglantine  and  Lysiart. 
anthe  of  Savoy,  his  betrothed  (so-  Scene  2.  The  garden  of  the  Palace  of 
prano) ;  Lysiart,  Count  of  Foret  (bari-  Nevers.  Having  learned  of  Euryanthe’s 
tone) ;  Eglantine  de  Puiset,  companion  innocence,  Adolar  comes  to  avenge 
of  Euryanthe  (mezzo-soprano) .  The  himself.  He  arrives  just  as  Lysiart  and 
action  takes  place  in  the  Castle  of  Pre-  Eglantine  are  to  be  married.  As  Eglan- 
mery,  at  the  Palace  of  Nevers,  and  in  tine  confesses  her  crime,  Lysiart  kills 
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her.  Lysiart  is  condemned  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  Adolar  has  his  property  restored 
to  him  and  is  reunited  with  Euryanthe. 

Weber  was  commissioned  to  write 
Euryanthe  by  the  Vienna  Kamtnerthor 
Theater,  where  Der  Freischutz  had  re¬ 
cently  scored  a  resounding  success.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  new  opera  was  no 
Freischutz.  It  lacked  the  original  crea¬ 
tive  power  and  the  strong  folk  elements 
of  the  earlier  opera;  more  important 
still,  it  was  burdened  by  a  silly  libretto. 
Largely  because  of  this,  Euryanthe  was 
a  failure  in  Vienna  and  since  then  has 
passed  out  of  the  repertory.  But  it  has 
historical  importance  as  an  early  ex¬ 
ample  of  German  romantic  opera.  Its 
music  has  many  moments  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  with  occasional  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  moods  and  themes  later  to  be 
heard  in  Lohengrin.  But  the  parts  are 
finer  than  the  whole;  and  it  is  only 
through  some  of  its  parts  (particularly 
the  wonderful  overture)  that  the  opera 
is  remembered. 

Eva,  Pogner’s  daughter  (soprano), 
loved  by  Walther,  in  Wagner’s  Die 
Meister singer. 

Evander,  a  messenger  (tenor)  in 
Gluck’s  Alceste. 


Evangelimann,  Der  (The  Evangelist), 
opera  by  Wilhelm  Kienzl.  Libretto  by 
the  composer,  based  on  a  story  by  L  F 
Meissner.  Premiere:  Berlin  Opera, May 
*  ^  ^95.  Mathis  and  Martha  are  in  love 
but  Martha  is  also  loved  by  Mathis’ 
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brother  Johannes.  The  latter  sets  fire  t 
a  monastery  and  accuses  the  innocen 
Mathis  of  the  crime.  Mathis  is  sent  t< 
prison  for  ten  years.  During  this  period 
Martha’s  grief  leads  her  to  suicide 
Many  years  later,  Mathis  becomes  ai 
evangelist.  Johannes,  on  his  deathbed 
is  tortured  by  his  conscience.  He  con¬ 
fesses  everything  and  dies  peacefully  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  brother  Mathis 
has  forgiven  him. 

Evangeline,  opera  by  Otto  Luening. 
Libretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  the 
poem  by  Longfellow.  Premiere:  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York,  May  5, 
1948.  The  opera  follows  Longfellow’s 
narrative  poem  closely,  showing  the 
long-frustrated  love  and  the  prolonged 
separation  of  the  heroine  and  her  be¬ 
loved  Gabriel.  The  music  embodies 
various  American  references  of  the 
period,  including  Indian  calls  and 
Lutheran  hymns. 

Evening  Prayer,  see  abends,  will  ich 
SCHLAFEN  GEH’N. 

Evenings  on  a  Farm  Near  Dikanka,  see 

GOGOL,  NIKOLAI. 

Evening  Star,  see  o  du  mein  holder 
ABENDSTERN. 

Expressionism,  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  world  of  painting  and  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  sort  of  music  that  attempts  to 
express  subconscious  states.  Its  use  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  works  of  the 
Schoenbergian  school,  particularly  the 
operas  of  Schoenberg  and  Berg. 


Faccio,  Franco,  conductor  and  com- 

?g'ef)r'  B°™  Verona.  Italy,  March  8, 
1840,  died  Monza,  Italy,  July  21  1891 
He  attended  the  Milan  Conservatory 
where  he  collaborated  with  his  fellow 


student,  Arrigo  Boi'to,  in  writing  a  can- 
tata  that  won  a  government  prize. 
Faccio  s  first  opera,  I  profughi  Fiam- 
was  performed  at  La  Scala  in 
1863.  Two  years  later  came  Amleto, 
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fafner 

libretto  by  Boito,  a  major  success  fol¬ 
lowing  its  premiere  in  Genoa.  After 
seeing  service  in  Garibaldi’s  army,  Fac- 
cio  was  appointed  professor  of  har- 
mony  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  in 
1868.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  of  La  Scala,  where  he 
led  the  world  premiere  of  Otello  and 
the  Italian  premiere  of  A'ida. 

Fafner,  a  giant  (bass)  in  Wagner’s  Das 
Rheingold  and  Siegfried.  In  Siegfried 
be  assumes  the  form  of  a  dragon. 

Fair  at  Sorochinsk,  The,  unfinished 
opera  by  Mussorgsky.  libretto  by  the 
composer,  based  on  the  tale  of  Nikolai 
Gogol,  Evenings  on  a  Farm  Near  /)i- 
kanka.  Premiere:  St.  Petersburg,  De¬ 
cember  30,  1911.  Three  versions  exist 
of  this  opera,  each  completed  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  composer:  I.  Sakhnovsky,  Cesar 
Cui,  and  Nikolai  Tcherepnin.  The 
Tcherepnin  version  is  the  one  most 
widely  favored.  The  story  concerns  the 
efforts  of  the  peasant  Teherevik  to 
marry  off  his  daughter  to  Pritzko.  T  he 
peasant’s  wife,  however,  favors  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  son.  When  the  wife  is  compro¬ 
mised  with  the  pastor’s  son  she  be¬ 
comes  contrite  and  consents  to  the 
match  between  her  daughter  and 
Pritzko.  The  Hopak  in  Act  111  is  fre¬ 
quently  heard. 

Faites-Iui  me#  aveux,  Siebel’s  serenade 
in  Act  HI  of  Gounod’s  Faust. 

Falcon,  Marie-Cornelie  (soprano) 
Born  Paris,  January  28,  1812;  died 
there  February  25,  1897.  She  attended 
the  Paris  Conservatory  and  made  her 
debut  at  the  Opera  in  1832  as  Alice  in 
Robert  le  Diuble.  She  was  a  principal 
soprano  of  the  Opera  for  the  next  five 
years,  after  which  she  went  into  retire¬ 
ment,  due  to  permanent  loss  of  voice. 
The  extraordinary  dramatic  quality  of 
her  voice  became  known  as  the  “Fal¬ 
con  soprano,’’  and  sopranos  assuming 
the  roles  in  which  she  became  famous 
were  thus  described. 

Falla,  Manuel  de,  composer.  Bom 
C&diz,  Spain,  November  23,  1876;  died 
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Alta  Gracia,  Argentina,  November  14, 
1946.  He  attended  the  Madrid  Con¬ 
servatory,  where  his  teacher,  Felipe 
Pedrell,  was  a  decisive  influence,  Ped- 
rell  encouraged  Dc  Falla  to  become  a 
composer  and  led  him  to  write  Spanish 
national  music  based  on  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Spanish  folk  songs,  in  this  vein 
De  Falla  wrote  his  first  opera,  La  vida 
breve ,  which  won  first  prize  in  a  na¬ 
tional  competition  for  Spanish  operas 
in  1905.  It  was  introduced  in  Nice  in 
1913,  and  was  so  successful  that  the 
Opera-Comique  gave  it  the  following 
year.  In  1915  De  Falla  completed  his 
most  famous  work,  the  ballet  El  amor 
hrujo.  Seven  years  later  came  a  charm¬ 
ing  opera  for  puppets,  El  retablo  de 
Maese  Pedro.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  in  Spain,  De  Falla  at  first 
sided  with  the  Franco  nationalist  move¬ 
ment,  For  a  while  he  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  Spain,  But  he 
became  disillusioned  with  the  Franco 
regime  and  decided  to  leave  his  native 
land  for  good.  In  1039  lie  settled  in 
South  America,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
died  seven  years  later. 

Falsetto,  high-pitched  notes  of  female 
quality  produced  by  male  singers  sing¬ 
ing  above  their  normal  voice  range. 
Falstaff,  ( 1 )  the  fat,  jovial,  unprinci¬ 
pled,  and  endearing  knight  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
and  Henry  IV.  Fie  appears  in  several 
operas,  the  most  famous  being  Verdi’s 
Falstaff  (see  below).  Others  include; 
Balfe’s  Falstaff ;  Holst’s  At  the  Boar’s 
Head;  Nicolai’s  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor;  Salieri’s  Falstaff;  Vaughan 
Williams’  Sir  John  in  Love. 

(2)  Lyric  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Verdi*  Libretto  by  Arrigo  Boito,  based 
on  Shakespeare’s  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  and  Henry  IV.  Premiere:  La 
.Scala,  February  9,  1893.  United  States 
premiere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York,  February  4,  1895. 

Characters:  Sir  John  Falstaff  (bari¬ 
tone);  Ford,  a  wealthy  burgher  (bari- 
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tone) ;  Mistress  Ford,  his  wife  (so¬ 
prano)  ;  Nannetta  (Anne) ,  their  daugh¬ 
ter  (soprano) ;  Fenton,  Nannetta’s 
suitor  (tenor);  Dr.  Caius,  a  physician 
(tenor) ;  Mistress  Page  (soprano) ; 
Dame  Quickly  (mezzo-soprano) ;  Bar- 
dolph,  one  of  FalstafFs  followers 
(tenor);  Pistol,  another  follower  (bass). 
The  action  takes  place  in  Windsor, 
England,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  A  room  in  the  Garter 
Inn.  Falstaff  is  drinking  wine.  He  has 
written  love  letters  to  two  respectable 
married  women — Mistress  Page  and 
Mistress  Ford — hoping  to  begin  a  prof¬ 
itable  liaison  with  one  of  them.  He  in¬ 
structs  his  followers  to  deliver  his  pro¬ 
posals,  but  they  refuse  to  do  so  on  the 
grounds  of  honor.  Falstaff  sends  his  let¬ 
ters  by  page  and  upbraids  Pistol  and 
Bardolph  for  their  cowardice. 

Scene  2.  In  Ford’s  garden.  Compar¬ 
ing  the  notes  they  have  received,  Mis¬ 
tress  Page  and  Mistress  Ford  find  them 
identical.  They  decide  to  avenge  them¬ 
selves  by  collaborating  in  a  plot  with 
Fenton,  who  is  in  love  with  Mistress 
Ford’s  daughter.  Dame  Quickly  is  dis¬ 
patched  to  invite  Falstaff  to  a  rendez¬ 
vous  with  Mistress  Page.  At  the  same 
time,  an  arrangement  is  made  for  Ford 
to  meet  Falstaff  under  an  assumed 
name. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  The  Garter  Inn. 
After  Dame  Quickly  has  arranged  with 
Falstaff  for  him  to  meet  Mistress  Page, 
Ford  appears.  He  tells  Falstaff  that  his 
name  is  Signor  Fontana  and  that  his 
purpose  is  to  bribe  Falstaff  to  speak  on 
his  behalf  to  Mistress  Ford,  with  whom 
he  is  very  much  in  love.  Falstaff  says  he 
will  be  delighted  to  do  so,  revealing 
that  he  himself  has  an  appointment 
with  the  lady.  Since  Ford  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  projected  meeting,  he  is  sud¬ 
denly  led  to  suspect  that  his  wife  is 
unfaithful.  While  Falstaff  retires  to  don 
his  best  clothes,  Ford  denounces  all 
women  for  their  faithlessness  (“E 
sogno?  o  realta?”).  Falstaff  reappears 


and  departs  with  Ford  for  the  meeting 
with  Mistress  Ford. 

Scene  2.  A  room  in  Ford’s  house. 
Falstaff,  arriving,  begins  to  make  love 
to  Mistress  Ford.  He  tells  her  that 
though  he  is  now  old  and  fat,  once,  as 
a  page  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  was 
handsome  (“Quand’ero  paggio  del 
Duca  di  Norfolk”).  Suddenly,  Ford 
arrives,  fuming  because  he  suspects  his 
wife  is  entertaining  a  lover.  Confusion 
prevails  as  Falstaff  hides  behind  a 
screen.  Ford’s  feverish  search  proves 
futile.  When  he  departs,  Mistress  Ford 
and  Mistress  Page  conceal  Falstaff  in  a 
basket  of  laundry.  Ford  returns,  re¬ 
membering  the  screen,  behind  which  a 
lover  could  hide.  The  women  dump 
the  laundry  basket  out  of  the  window 
and  into  the  river  below.  As  Falstaff 
scrambles  out  of  the  river,  wet  and 
unhappy,  Ford  sees  him  and  joins  in 
the  laughter. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  The  Garter  Inn. 
Falstaff  is  sitting  outside  the  inn,  sad 
and  disillusioned,  trying  to  find  some 
comfort  in  wine.  Dame  Quickly  revives 
his  spirits  by  telling  him  that  Mistress 
Ford  regrets  what  has  happened  and 
would  like  to  meet  him  at  midnight  in 
Windsor  Park:  he  is  to  come  disguised 
as  the  Black  Huntsman. 

Scene  2.  Windsor  Park.  In  the  moon¬ 
light  Fenton,  disguised  as  Oberon,  sings 
of  his  lady  love  (“Dal  labbro  il  canto 
estasiato  vola”) .  The  other  conspira¬ 
tors  are  also  present,  concealed  by  the 
darkness.  When  Falstaff  comes  for  his 
rendezvous  he  hears  eerie  noises.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  supernatural  forces  are 
around,  he  drops  to  the  ground,  terri¬ 
fied.  The  conspirators,  dressed  as 
fairies,  emerge  from  hiding,  and  give 
him  a  sound  thrashing.  Merriment  is 
now  at  its  height,  at  the  expense  of 
poor  Falstaff.  After  Ford  consents  to 
have  his  daughter  marry  Fenton  (a 
marriage  he  has  all  the  while  opposed) 
the  whole  company — even  Falstaff — 
joins  in  the  remark  that  all  the  world 
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is  but  a  stage  (“Tutto  nel  mondo  e 
burla”) . 

In  writing  this,  his  last  opera,  Verdi, 
though  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty, 
was  not  afraid  to  venture  in  a  new  di¬ 
rection.  Falstaff  was  a  comedy,  and  for 
fifty  years  Verdi  had  written  only  trage¬ 
dies.  No  longer  was  he  concerned  with 
large  arias  and  big  scenes.  Instead  he 
had  to  work  in  smaller  dimensions  and 
create  a  work  whose  appeal  lay  in  deli¬ 
cacy  of  expression  and  wit  rather  than 
passion  and  intensity,  in  subtlety  of  de¬ 
tail  rather  than  massive  effects,  in  pene¬ 
trating  characterizations  instead  of 
overpowering  emotions.  Tone  painting 
was  required  to  help  create  mood  and 
atmosphere.  Delicate  orchestral  effects 
were  employed  to  accentuate  details  of 
stage  action.  Falstaff  is  a  score  of  the 
most  consummate  craftsmanship  as 
well  as  artistry.  Since  Boito’s  libretto  is, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  finest  in 
opera  literature,  the  opera  stands  with 
The  Barber  of  Seville ,  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  and  Die  Meistersinger  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  comic  opera. 

The  world  premiere  of  a  new  opera 
by  the  grand  old  man  of  Italian  opera 
inevitably  attracted  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  brilliant  audi¬ 
ence  to  whom  Falstaff  was  introduced 
at  La  Scala  on  February  9,  1893,  was 
uninhibited  in  its  enthusiasm;  so  were 
the  critics.  The  greatest  measure  of 
this  success  belonged,  of  course,  to  the 
composer,  who  had  produced  another 
masterwork.  But  a  part  of  the  triumph 
belonged  also  to  the  interpreter  of  the 
title  role — Victor  Maurel,  one  of  the 
world’s  great  baritones,  and  after  that 
evening  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
interpreters  of  the  role  of  Falstaff. 
Maurel  also  played  the  part  when  this 
opera  was  first  introduced  in  Paris, 
London  and  New  York, 
fanciulla  del  West,  La,  see  girl  of  the 
GOLDEN  WEST,  THE. 

Fandango,  a  lively  Spanish  dance  in 
triple  time,  accompanied  by  castanets, 
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and  frequently  associated  with  songs. 
Mozart  interpolated  a  fandango  in  the 
third  act  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro . 
Fanfare,  a  short  flourish  for  trumpets, 
used  in  opera  for  special  festivities,  or 
to  attract  special  attention.  Beethoven 
used  a  fanfare  in  the  second  act  of 
Fidelio  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  opening  bars  of 
the  march  in  Wagner’s  Tannhduser  are 
a  fanfare. 

Fanget  an!  So  rief  der  Lenz  In  den 
Wald,  Walther’s  improvised  love  song 
in  Act  I  of  Wagner’s  Die  Meistersinger . 
Faninal,  a  rich  merchant  (baritone)  in 
Richard  Strauss’s  Der  Rosenkav alter. 
Fanny,  a  model  (soprano)  in  Masse¬ 
net’s  Thais. 

Farandole,  a  lively  dance  of  Provence 
in  6/8  time.  Gounod  wrote  a  choral 
farandole  in  the  second  act  of  his 
Mireille. 

Farewell  my  son,  I  am  dying,  Boris 
Godunov’s  farewell  to  his  son  in  Act 
III,  Scene  2,  of  Mussorgsky’s  Boris 
Godunov. 

Farfareilo,  a  devil  (bass)  in  Prokofi¬ 
ev’s  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges. 
Farinelli  (born  carlo  broschi)  ,  male 
soprano.  Born  Andria,  Italy,  January 
24,  1705;  died  Bologna,  July  15,  1782. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cas- 
trati  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After 
studying  with  Niccolo  Porpora  he 
made  his  stage  debut  in  1722  in  his 
teacher’s  Eumene,  on  which  occasion 
he  assumed  the  stage  name  of  Farinelli. 
In  1727  he  engaged  the  celebrated 
castrato  Antonio  Bernacchi  in  a  test 
of  vocal  skill  and  was  defeated;  but 
Bernacchi  recognized  the  younger 
man’s  unusual  ability  and  became  his 
teacher.  Farinelli  now  began  to  enjoy 
an  adulation  known  by  few  other  sing¬ 
ers  of  his  time.  He  was  a  sensation  in 
Vienna  in  1728  and  1731,  and  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1734.  Women  swooned  at  his 
performances.  It  was  Farinelli’s  two- 
year  alliance  with  Handel’s  rivals  in 
London  that  was  largely  responsible 
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for  bringing  about  that  composer’s 
eclipse  as  an  opera  composer.  In  1737 
the  Queen  of  Spain  offered  Farinelli 
a  lavish  salary  to  become  singer  to 
the  court.  Accepting,  Farinelli  stayed 
in  Spain  twenty-five  years,  singing  no 
more  in  public,  and  occupying  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  great  honor  and  considerable 
political  power.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  long  succession  of  opera  produc¬ 
tions  that  made  Madrid  famous  during 
these  years.  In  1750  he  received  the 
Cross  of  Calatrava,  one  of  the  highest 
of  Spanish  orders.  When  Charles  III 
ascended  the  throne  in  1759,  Farinelli 
was  required  to  leave  Spain,  but  he 
continued  to  collect  his  salary.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  paintings,  harpsichords, 
and  other  valuable  souvenirs  of  his 
court  career,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  retirement  in  Bologna. 

Farlaf,  Ludmilla’s  suitor  (bass)  in 
Glinka’s  Russian  and  Ludmilla . 

Farlaf’s  Rondo,  Farlaf’s  aria  in  Act  II 
of  Glinka’s  Russian  and  Ludmilla, 
Farrar,  Geraldine,  lyric  soprano.  Bom 
Melrose,  Massachusetts,  February  28, 
1882.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Syd 
Farrar,  a  professional  baseball  player. 
She  began  music  study  in  her  fifth  year 
and  started  appearing  publicly  when 
she  was  fourteen.  On  the  advice  of 
Jean  de  Reszke  she  studied  singing 
seriously  with  Emma  Thursby  in  New 
York,  Trabadello  in  Paris,  and  Fran¬ 
cesco  Graziani  in  Berlin.  Later  on,  as 
an  established  opera  star  in  Berlin,  she 
received  coaching  from  Lilli  Lehmann. 
She  made  her  debut  with  the  Berlin 
Opera  in  Faust  on  October  15,  1901, 
and  was  a  sensation.  She  remained  with 
the  company  three  years,  appearing 
in  eleven  different  roles,  and  giving  a 
command  performance  for  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Successes  in  Monte  Carlo  and 
Paris  preceded  a  triumphant  return  to 
her  native  country.  On  November  26, 
1906  (the  opening  night  of  the  season) 
she  made  her  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  Romeo  et 


Juliette.  For  fifteen  years,  Miss  Farrar 
was  a  principal  soprano  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  making  493  appear¬ 
ances  in  29  roles.  She  achieved  her 
greatest  successes  as  Carmen,  Cio-Cio- 
San,  the  Goose  Girl  in  Konigskinder 
(a  role  which  she  created) ,  Thais, 
Zaza,  Juliet,  Gilda,  Manon,  and  Tosca. 
She  sang  in  the  first  performance  of 
Mascagni’s  Arnica  (Monte  Carlo, 
1905),  and  she  appeared  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  premieres  of  Dukas’s  Ariane  et 
Barbe-Bleu  (1911)  and  Charpentier’s 
Julien  (1914) .  She  made  her  final  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Metropolitan  on  April 
22,  1922,  in  Zaza.  Her  striking  beauty 
and  personal  magnetism  were  probably 
more  outstanding  than  the  quality  of 
her  voice;  but  when  she  was  at  her  best 
she  was  an  artist  of  compelling  force 
both  vocally  and  personally.  While  at 
the  height  of  her  fame,  Miss  Farrar 
appeared  in  many  silent  motion  pic¬ 
tures  including  Carmen,  Joan  the 
Woman,  and  The  Riddle  Woman.  For 
a  period  after  her  retirement  from 
opera  she  appeared  in  song  recitals. 
Some  years  later  she  served  a  single 
season  as  a  commentator  during  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts.  In 
1938  she  published  her  autobiography, 
Such  Sweet  Compulsion. 

Fasolt,  a  giant  (bass)  in  Wagner’s  Das 
Rheingold. 

Fata  Morgana,  a  witch  (soprano)  in 
Prokofiev’s  The  Love  for  Three 
Oranges. 

Fatima,  (1)  Marouf’s  wife  (contralto) 
in  Rabaud’s  Marouf. 

(2)  Rezia’s  attendant  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Weber’s  O heron. 

Faure,  Gabriel,  composer.  Born  Pami- 
ers,  France,  May  12,  1845;  died  Paris, 
November  4,  1924.  He  attended  the 
ficole  Niedermeyer,  after  which  he 
served  as  organist  for  various  Parisian 
churches,  including  the  Madeleine.  He 
first  attracted  attention  as  composer  of 
songs.  Promethee,  an  opera,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Beziers  in  1900.  Penelope , 
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another  lyric  work,  was  performed 
with  moderate  success  in  Monte  Carlo 
in  1913.  Faure’s  operas,  like  his  more 
familiar  works,  are  characterized  by 
beautiful  balance  and  proportion,  and 
purity  of  expression.  In  1905,  Faure 
succeeded  Theodore  Dubois  as  director 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  holding  this 
post  fifteen  years.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  was  a  victim  of  deafness. 
He  was  made  member  of  the  Academie 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  1909,  and  in  1922 
he  received  the  highest  class  in  the 
order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Faure,  Jean-Baptfste,  dramatic  bari¬ 
tone.  Born  Moulins,  France,  January 
15,  1830;  died  Paris,  November  9, 
1914.  After  attending  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  he  made  his  opera  debut  at 
the  Opera-Comique  in  Victor  Masse’s 
Galathee  on  October  20,  1852.  After 
eight  successful  years  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  he  became  the  first  baritone 
of  the  Paris  Opera,  remaining  there 
fifteen  years,  a  period  during  which  he 
appeared  in  many  notable  first  per¬ 
formances,  including  those  of  UAfri - 
caine,  Don  Carlos ,  Hamlet ,  and  Faust. 
His  greatest  successes  were  in  Faust, 
Don  Giovanni ,  Les  Huguenots,  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell,  and  Le  Prophete.  His  last 
appearance  at  the  Paris  Opera  took 
place  on  May  13,  1876,  in  Hamlet . 
After  making  several  appearances  in 
London  and  Vienna,  he  retired  from 
opera  and  was  heard  only  in  song  re¬ 
citals.  Between  1857  and  1860  he 
taught  singing  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory.  In  1859  he  married  Caro¬ 
line  Lefebvre,  a  singer  of  the 
Opera-Comique.  He  wrote  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  songs;  one  of  the  songs,  “Les 
Rameaux”  (“The  Palms”),  is  very 
popular. 

Faust,  (1)  aged  philosopher  and  al¬ 
chemist,  the  central  character  of  an 
old  German  legend  treated  by  many 
German  writers.  The  most  celebrated 
version  is  that  of  Goethe.  The  theme 
of  the  Faust  legend  is  his  exchange  of 


his  soul  for  the  return  of  youth  and 
power.  This  subject  has  been  treated 
in  several  operas,  the  most  famous 
being  that  of  Gounod  (see  below). 
Others  include:  Berlioz’  Le  damnation 
de  Faust;  Boito’s  Mefistofele;  Busoni’s 
Doktor  Faust;  and  Spohr’s  Faust . 

(2)  Opera  in  five  acts  by  Charles 
Gounod.  Libretto  by  Jules  Barbier  and 
Michel  Carre,  based  on  Goethe’s 
drama  of  the  same  name.  Premiere: 
Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  March  19, 
1859.  American  premiere  (reputed): 
Philadelphia,  November  18,  1863, 

Characters:  Faust  (tenor);  Mephis- 
topheles  (bass);  Marguerite  (soprano); 
Valentin,  her  brother  (baritone) ;  Sie- 
bel,  young  man  in  love  with  Marguerite 
(soprano);  Martha,  Marguerite’s 
friend  (mezzo-soprano) ;  Wagner,  a 
student  (baritone);  soldiers;  students; 
peasants;  priests.  The  setting  is  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Act  I.  Faust’s  study.  The  venerable 
Faust,  sick  of  life,  is  about  to  take 
poison  when  he  hears  young,  gay  voices 
outside  his  window.  Envious  of  the 
gaiety  of  youth,  he  curses  the  young 
people  and  calls  on  Satan  to  help  him. 
MephistophelSs  appears  and  makes  a 
bargain  with  Faust:  he  will  restore 
Faust’s  youth  in  return  for  his  soul. 
Faust  hesitates  until  Mephistopheles 
evokes  the  image  of  the  lovely  Mar¬ 
guerite  at  her  spinning  wheel.  Then  he 
acquiesces,  drinks  a  potion  prepared 
by  the  devil,  and  is  magically  changed 
into  a  young  and  handsome  man. 
Mephistopheles  promises  Faust  he 
shall  see  Marguerite  without  delay. 

Act  II.  A  public  square.  Soldiers  and 
villagers  are  celebrating  the  day  of  the 
fair  (“Vin  ou  biere”).  Valentin  and 
Siebel  appear,  the  former  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  because  he  must  join  the  army 
and  leave  his  sister  unprotected.  When 
Siebel  promises  to  watch  over  Mar¬ 
guerite,  Valentin  expresses  his  grati¬ 
tude  (“Avant  de  quitter  ces  lieux”). 
Wagner,  a  student,  jumps  on  a  table 
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to  sing  a  ditty  about  a  rat,  but  is  rudely 
interrupted  by  Mephistopheles,  who 
provides  a  pleasanter  song,  a  cynical 
comment  on  man’s  greed  for  gold  (“Le 
veau  d’or”).  After  that,  the  devil  de¬ 
lights  the  crowd  with  feats  of  magic. 
He  prophesies  that  any  flower  touched 
by  Siebel  will  wither  and  die,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  he  sends  to  Marguerite; 
the  devil  also  produces  wine  by  strik¬ 
ing  his  sword  on  the  sign  of  the  near-by 
inn.  When  Mephistopheles  proposes  a 
toast  to  Marguerite,  Valentin  grows 
furious  and  rushes  at  him  with  his 
sword;  the  sword  instantly  snaps  in 
half.  Siebel,  Wagner,  and  their  friends 
now  join  Valentin.  Realizing  they  are 
in  the  presence  of  the  devil,  they  raise 
their  swords  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and 
confront  him  with  it  (Chorus  of  the 
Swords:  “De  l’enfer  qui  vient  emous- 
ser”).  Mephistopheles,  terrified,  with¬ 
draws.  Faust  comes  seeking  Marguer¬ 
ite.  The  villagers  fill  the  square  as  they 
dance  and  sing  (Waltz:  “Ainsi  que  la 
brise  legere”).  Marguerite  now  passes, 
coming  from  church.  Faust  offers  to 
escort  her  home.  Marguerite  rebuffs 
him.  As  she  walks  on,  Faust  sings  of 
his  great  love  for  her  (“O  belle  enfant! 
Je  t’aime”).  Mephistopheles  is  cynical 
about  Faust’s  lack  of  success,  and  the 
townspeople  continue  their  gay  waltz¬ 
ing. 

Act  III.  Marguerite’s  Garden.  Siebel 
gathers  flowers  for  Marguerite  and  asks 
them  to  carry  his  message  of  love 
(“Faites-lui  mes  aveux”) .  But  the 
flowers  die  in  his  hands.  Remembering 
Mephistopheles’  prophecy,  Siebel 
rushes  to  a  near-by  shrine  and  dips  his 
hands  in  the  holy  water.  The  flowers 
he  now  picks  go  unharmed,  and  he 
places  them  tenderly  at  Marguerite’s 
door.  After  Siebel  leaves,  Faust  comes, 
thinking  of  Marguerite  (<eSalut!  de- 
meure  chaste  et  pure”).  His  revery  is 
disturbed  by  Mephistopheles,  who 
places  a  casket  of  jewels  near  Siebel’s 
flowers.  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 


hide  as  Marguerite  comes  from  her 
house  and  sits  at  her  spinning  wheel. 
Musing  on  the  handsome  stranger  who 
greeted  her  in  the  square,  she  sings  a 
ballad  about  the  King  of  Thule  (“II 
etait  un  roi  de  Thule”) .  Suddenly  she 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  flowers,  and 
knows  they  are  Siebel’s.  Finding  the 
casket,  she  opens  it  and  is  overjoyed 
to  find  it  filled  with  jewels.  Putting 
them  on  while  inspecting  herself  joy¬ 
ously  in  a  mirror,  she  sings  the  Jewel 
Song  (“Je  ris  de  me  voir”).  As  she  is 
doing  this,  Martha  enters  and  is  amazed 
at  the  way  the  jewels  enhance  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  beauty.  Faust  and  Mephis¬ 
topheles  come  from  hiding.  The  devil 
engages  Martha  by  telling  her  that  her 
husband  is  dead.  Faust  pursues  Mar¬ 
guerite.  Night  begins  to  fall.  Mephis¬ 
topheles  addresses  the  night,  foretell¬ 
ing  that  lovers  are  about  to  be  united 
(“O  Nuit,  etends  sur  eux  ton  ombre”) ; 
then  he  disappears.  Faust  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  reappear  in  the  garden.  Tearing 
herself  away  from  Faust,  Marguerite 
promises  to  meet  him  the  following 
day.  A  moment  later  she  appears  at 
the  window  of  her  cottage,  still  think¬ 
ing  of  her  rapture.  Faust  rushes  toward 
her;  from  a  distance  comes  the  sound 
of  Mephistopheles’  mocking  laughter. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.  Marguerite’s  room. 
(This  scene  is  often  omitted.)  Mar¬ 
guerite,  at  her  spinning  wheel,  is  be¬ 
moaning  her  fate:  she  has  been  be¬ 
trayed  and  deserted.  Siebel  comes  to 
console  her.  Marguerite  is  grateful,  but 
she  cannot  forget  the  man  she  loves. 

Scene  2.  The  cathedral.  Marguerite 
is  praying  for  Faust  and  their  unborn 
child  when  Mephistopheles  comes  to 
mock  her  for  having  yielded  to  tempta¬ 
tion.  The  church  choir  sings  of  Judg¬ 
ment  Day  (“Quand  du  Seigneur  le  jour 
luira”).  Overcome  with  terror.  Mar¬ 
guerite  falls  into  a  faint. 

Scene  3.  The  square  before  the 
cathedral.  (In  the  original  version,  this 
scene  came  before  the  preceding  one; 
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it  is  now  customary  to  perform  the 
scenes  in  the  sequences  here  given.) 
Soldiers,  returning  from  battle,  jubi¬ 
lantly  sing  of  their  recent  victory  and 
their  joy  at  being  home  (Soldiers’ 
Chorus:  “Gloire  immortelle  de  nos 
aieux”) .  Valentin  is  with  them. 
Eagerly  he  questions  Siebel  about  Mar¬ 
guerite.  When  Siebel  is  evasive,  Valen¬ 
tin  rushes  into  his  sister’s  cottage. 
Faust  and  Mephistophel&s  appear,  and 
the  latter  sings  a  mocking  serenade  be¬ 
neath  Marguerite’s  window  (“Vous 
qui  faites  I’endormie”).  Valentin 
emerges  and  challenges  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles  to  a  duel  in  which, 
through  the  devil’s  magic,  Valentin  is 
fatally  wounded  by  Faust.  As  the 
townspeople  rush  into  the  square, 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  disappear. 
Bitterly,  Valentin  condemns  his  sister 
and  refuses  to  forgive  her.  Marguerite 
watches  him  die,  denouncing  her.  The 
townspeople  kneel  at  his  side  in 
prayer. 

Act  V,  Scene  1.  In  the  Harz  Moun¬ 
tains.  (This  scene  is  frequently 
omitted.)  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
come  to  watch  the  revels  of  Walpurgis 
Night.  At  the  height  of  the  orgy,  Faust 
sees  a  vision  of  Marguerite,  apparently 
crushed  by  a  blow  from  an  axe.  Shaken, 
he  insists  that  the  devil  take  him  back 
to  his  beloved. 

#  Scene  2.  A  prison.  Marguerite  has 
killed  her  child  and  is  in  prison  await¬ 
ing  execution  for  her  crime.  At  dawn, 
hearing  the  voice  of  her  lover,  Mar¬ 
guerite  becomes  delirious  with  joy. 
Faust  calls  to  her  to  follow  him  out  of 
the  prison,  but  Marguerite  does  not 
seem  to  hear  what  he  is  saying.  Impa¬ 
tiently,  Mephistopheles  urges  Faust 
and  Marguerite  to  make  their  escape 
(“Alerte!  Alerte!”),  but  both  are  deaf 
to  his  entreaty.  Marguerite,  on  the 
threshold  of  death,  prays  to  be  borne 
heavenward  (“Anges  purs,  anges  radi- 
eux  ) ,  after  which  she  voices  her  hor¬ 
ror  of  Faust.  As  she  dies,  Mephis- 
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topheles  drags  Faust  to  his  doom. 
Voices  of  invisible  angels  sing  of  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  redemption  (“Sauvee!  Christ 
est  ressuscite!”). 

The  early  career  of  Gounod’s  Faust 
was  turbulent.  Accepted  by  the  The¬ 
atre  Lyrique,  the  opera  was  repeatedly 
delayed;  when  rehearsals  finally  began, 
there  were  new  misfortunes:  the  cen¬ 
sors  objected  to  the  cathedral  scene, 
and  the  principal  tenor  had  to  withdraw 
because  of  ill  health.  The  censors  were 
placated,  and  a  last-minute  substitute 
was  found  for  the  tenor.  When  the 
opera  was  at  last  given,  public  and  crit¬ 
ics  reacted  unfavorably.  Not  until  it 
was  revived  by  the  Paris  Opera  in  1869 
did  Faust  begin  to  enjoy  the  success  it 
deserved.  After  that,  the  opera  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  triumph  to  triumph.  In 
the  next  thirty-five  years  it  was  seen  on 
the  average  of  once  every  nine  days  at 
the  Opera;  during  the  next  forty  years 
it  was  given  an  additional  thousand 
performances.  In  England,  where  two 
rival  companies  competed  to  give  its 
first  performance  (1863),  the  opera 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  items 
in  the  entire  repertory.  It  was  a  partic¬ 
ular  favorite  of  Queen  Victoria,  who, 
just  before  her  death,  asked  to  have 
parts  of  it  sung  for  her.  In  the  United 
States,  in  1883,  Faust  was  the  opera 
chosen  to  open  the  newly  founded 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Only  in  Germany 
was  Faust  not  popular.  There  it  was 
considered  a  travesty  of  the  Goethe 
drama.  The  success  of  Faust  is  as  easy 
to  explain  as  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  it  took  a  decade  for  this 
recognition  to  arrive.  Faust  overflows 
with  wonderful  melodies  of  all  kinds: 
rousing  choruses,  mocking  and  satiric 
tunes,  sentimental  melodies,  lilting  and 
heart-warming  pages.  The  music  is  di¬ 
rect  in  its  emotional  appeal,  with  no 
attempt  at  subtlety.  It  is  the  wonderful 
abundance  of  its  lyricism  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  place  Faust  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  world’s  most  popular  operas 
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even  though  we  have  an  increasing 
awareness  that  its  characterizations  are 
stilted,  the  text  is  vulgar,  and  much  of 
the  music  superficial. 

Favart,  Charles  Simon,  librettist  and 
impresario.  Born  Paris,  November  13, 
1710;  died  there  March  12,  1792.  He 
was  a  theater  manager  in  Paris  and 
Brussels  before  becoming  the  manager 
of  the  Opera-Comique  in  1752.  For  the 
next  twenty-seven  years  he  presented 
over  a  hundred  plays  at  both  the  Opera- 
Comique  and  the  Theatre  des  Italiens; 
many  of  these  works  influenced  the 
evolution  of  the  opera-comique  form. 
Favart  provided  numerous  composers 
with  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  librettos 
for  operas,  some  of  which  were  Gre- 
try’s  Uamitie  a  Vepreuve,  Gluck’s 
Cythere  assiegee,  and  Philidor’s  Le 
jar  dirtier  suppose.  The  Opera-Comique 
was  frequently  called  the  “Salle  Fa¬ 
vart”  after  his  death. 

Favola  del  figlio  cambiato,  La  (The 
Fable  of  the  Changeling),  opera  by 
Francesco  Malipiero.  Libretto  is  the 
play  of  the  same  name  by  Luigi  Piran¬ 
dello.  Premiere:  Rome,  March  24, 
1934.  Based  on  a  Sicilian  legend,  the 
play  concerns  the  son  of  a  Sicilian  peas¬ 
ant  woman.  In  babyhood,  the  boy  is 
exchanged  for  an  idiot.  The  idiot  turns 
out  to  be  of  royal  birth.  In  the  end,  the 
peasant  woman  gets  back  her  own  son 
and  the  idiot  rightfully  becomes  a 
prince.  This  opera  had  political  reper¬ 
cussions  when  introduced  in  Fascist 
Italy.  Mussolini,  disturbed  by  the  over¬ 
tones  of  the  play,  ordered  its  removal 
from  the  stage  two  days  after  the  pre¬ 
miere  on  the  grounds  that  the  story  had 
“moral  incongruity.” 

Favola  per  musica,  Italian  for  “fable 
through  music,”  one  of  the  names 
.given  to  opera  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  centuries.  A  favola  per  musica 
was  usually  an  adaptation  of  a  story 
*on  a  legendary  or  mythological  subject, 
favorita,  La,  opera  in  four  acts  by 
Gaetano  Donizetti.  Libretto  by  Al- 
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phonse  Royer  and  Gustave  Vaez,  based 
on  the  drama  Le  Comte  de  Comminges, 
by  Baculard-d’Arnaud.  Premiere: 
Paris  Opera,  December  2,  1840  (in 
French) .  American  premiere:  New 
Orleans,  February  9,  1843. 

Characters :  Alfonso  XI,  King  of 
Castile  (baritone);  Leonora  de  Guz¬ 
man,  his  mistress  (mezzo-soprano); 
Inez,  her  confidante  (soprano) ;  Fer¬ 
nando,  a  monastic  novice  (tenor) ; 
Baltasar,  prior  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
James  (bass) ;  Don  Gasparo,  the 
King’s  officer  (tenor) .  The  action  takes 
place  in  Castile,  in  1340. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  The  cloister  of  St. 
James.  Fernando  confesses  to  Baltasar 
that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  an  un¬ 
known  woman  who  regularly  passes  the 
monastery  window  (Romanza:  “Una 
vergine,  un  angiol  di  Dio”).  The  prior, 
shocked  at  the  revelation,  sends  the 
novice  away  from  the  monastery. 
The  latter  is  now  free  to  search  for  the 
woman  he  loves. 

Scene  2.  The  island  of  Leon.  Leo¬ 
nora  de  Guzman,  the  King’s  favorite, 
has  ordered  that  Fernando  be  brought 
to  her.  She  is  the  unknown  woman  of 
whom  he  dreams;  united,  they  rush  to 
each  other’s  arms.  But  Leonora  knows 
that  Fernando  will  desert  her  once  he 
discovers  that  she  is  the  King’s  mis¬ 
tress.  She  gives  him  a  parchment  and 
orders  him  to  leave.  Now  convinced 
that  Leonora  is  beyond  his  reach,  Fer¬ 
nando  finds  that  the  parchment  is  his 
commission  as  an  officer  in  the  King’s 
army. 

Act  II.  The  gardens  of  Alcazar.  The 
King  is  beset  by  Baltasar,  who  threat¬ 
ens  him  and  his  court  with  excommuni¬ 
cation  for  having  abandoned  his  wife 
for  a  mistress.  The  King  is  torn  be¬ 
tween  duty  and  love. 

Act  III.  A  hall  of  the  palace.  Now  a 
victorious  hero,  Fernando  is  promised 
by  the  King  any  reward  he  desires.  Still 
not  knowing  that  Leonora  is  the  King’s 
mistress,  Fernando  asks  for  her  hand 
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in  marriage.  The  King,  eager  to  re¬ 
solve  his  personal  problems  and  thus 
avoid  excommunication,  is  happy  to 
grant  this  request.  Knowing  that  Fer¬ 
nando  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her 
once  he  learns  of  her  status,  Leonora 
sings  of  her  anguish  and  her  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
Fernando’s  happiness  (“O  mio  Fer¬ 
nando”).  She  instructs  Inez  to  deliver 
a  letter  which  tells  Fernando  the  truth, 
but  the  interference  of  the  King  pre¬ 
vents  its  delivery.  After  Fernando  and 
Leonora  are  married,  Baltasar  returns 
to  the  palace  and  Fernando  learns  of 
the  sordid  deception. 

Act  IV.  The  Monastery.  Fernando 
has  come  back  to  find  peace.  The 
monks  comment  on  the  heavenly  splen¬ 
dor  of  religious  life  (“Splendon  piii 
belle”).  Before  taking  part  in  the  final 
rites  that  will  make  him  a  monk,  Fer¬ 
nando  recalls  his  lost  love  (“Spirito 
gentil”).  Leonora,  disguised  as  a  nov¬ 
ice,  comes  to  the  monastery  to  find 
him.  Fernando  and  the  stricken  woman 
are  briefly  reunited  before  she  falls 
dead  in  his  arms. 

Feast  in  Time  of  Plague,  see  Pushkin, 
ALEXANDER. 

Federica,  Duchess  of  Ostheim  (con¬ 
tralto)  in  Verdi’s  Luisa  Miller . 

Federico,  principal  male  character 
(tenor)  in  Cilea’s  UArlesiana. 

Fedora,  lyric  drama  in  three  acts  by 
Umberto  Giordano.  Libretto  by  Arturo 
Colautti,  based  on  the  drama  of  the 
same  name  by  Victorien  Sardou.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Teatro  Lirico,  Milan,  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1898.  American  premiere: 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  December 
5,  1906. 

Characters:  Princess  Fedora  Roma- 
zov  (soprano);  Countess  Olga  Sukarev 
(soprano) ;  Count  Loris  Ipanov,  Fe¬ 
dora’s  husband  (tenor);  De  Siriex,  a 
diplomat  (baritone);  Baron  Rouvel 
(tenor)  ;  Grech,  a  police  officer  (bass) ; 
Borov,  a  doctor  (baritone);  Lorek,  a 
surgeon  (baritone);  Dmitri,  a  young 
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groom  (contralto) ;  Desire,  an  attend¬ 
ant  (tenor);  Cyril,  a  cook  (baritone). 
The  action  takes  place  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Paris,  and  Switzerland  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Act  I.  The  house  of  Count  Vladimir 
Andreyevich.  Princess  Fedora,  about 
to  be^  married  to  Vladimir,  is  waiting 
for  him.  Seeing  his  picture,  she  kisses 
it,  and  addresses  it  tenderly  (“O  grandi 
occhi  ).  Suddenly,  the  Count  is  car¬ 
ried  into  his  house  fatally  wounded. 
His  assassin  is  believed  to  be  Count 
Loris  Ipanov,  a  suspected  Nihilist. 
After  Vladimir  dies,  Fedora  vows  to 
avenge  his  death. 

Act  II.  Fedora’s  house  in  Paris.  As 
part  of  her  plot  to  get  Count  Loris  to 
confess  he  killed  Vladimir,  Fedora  con¬ 
trives  to  have  him  fall  in  love  with  her. 
He  is  now  a  guest  at  a  reception  in  her 
house.  Finding  her  alone,  Loris  tells 
Fedora  of  his  love  for  her  (“Amor  ti 
vieta  ’)  as  Fedora  leads  him  on  coquet- 
tishly.  At  last,  he  confesses  that  he 
killed  Vladimir.  Fedora  makes  plans 
with  the  police  officer  to  have  Loris 
seized,  when  her  guests  have  departed. 
But  when  the  guests  are  gone,  Loris  re¬ 
veals  to  Fedora  the  real  reason  for  the 
murder:  Vladimir  had  seduced  Loris’ 
wife  and  been  responsible  for  her  death. 
This  information  relieves  Fedora  of  the 
necessity  for  revenge.  Realizing  now 
that  she  loves  Loris,  she  helps  him 
escape  from  the  police. 

Act  III.  Fedora’s  villa  in  Oberland. 
Fedora  and  Loris  are  married  and  liv¬ 
ing  happily  in  Switzerland.  A  spy,  how¬ 
ever,  has  traced  Loris’  whereabouts. 
He  comes  with  the  news  that  both 
Loris’  brother  and  mother  have  died  as 
a  consequence  of  his  crime.  It  is  only 
now  that  Loris  learns  that  Fedora  was 
the  one  who  betrayed  him  to  the  police. 
Blinded  by  anger,  he  is  about  to  kill  her 
when  she  takes  poison.  As  Loris  for¬ 
gives  her  and  begs  her  to  live  for  his 
sake,  she  dies  in  his  arms. 

Feen,  Die  (The  Fairies),  opera  by  Rich- 
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ard  Wagner.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  Carlo  Gozzi’s  La  donna  ser¬ 
pent  e.  Premiere:  Munich,  June  29, 
1888.  This  was  Wagner’s  first  complete 
opera,  written  when  he  was  twenty.  It 
was  never  performed  in  the  composer’s 
lifetime.  An  opera  on  the  same  text, 
titled  La  donna  serpente  was  written 
in  1932  by  Alfredo  Casella. 

Feldlager  in  Schlesien,  Eixt,  see  etojle 

DU  NORD,  L\ 

F eldmarschallln,  The,  see  princess 

VON  WERDENBERG. 

Fenena,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  sister  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Verdi’s  Nabucco. 

Fenice,  La,  see  teatro  la  fenice. 
Fennimore  and  Gerda,  opera  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Delius.  Libretto  (in  German)  by 
the  composer,  based  on  Jens  Peter 
Jacobsen’s  novel,  Niels  Lyhne.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1919.  This  was  Delius’  last 
opera.  The  love  triangle  in  the  story 
consists  of  the  poet,  Niels  Lyhne,  the 
painter  Erik  Refstrup,  and  Fennimore, 
a  girl  they  both  love.  Niels  and  Fenni¬ 
more  marry.  Later,  the  old  love  be¬ 
tween  Erik  and  Fennimore  is  revived. 
After  Erik  suffers  accidental  death, 
Niels  finds  consolation  and  happiness 
in  the  love  of  a  childhood  sweetheart, 
Gerda.  9 

Fenton,  (1)  Anna’s  suitor  (tenor)  in 
Nicolai’s  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

(2)  Nannetta’s  (Anne’s)  suitor 
(tenor)  in  Verdi’s  Falstaff . 

Feodor,  Boris  Godunov’s  young  son 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Mussorgsky’s 
Boris  Godunov. 

Fernando,  a  monastic  novice  (tenor) 
in  love  with  Leonora  in  Donizetti’s  La 
favorita. 

Fernando,  Don,  (1)  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain  (bass)  in  Beethoven’s  Fidelio. 

(2)  A  young  Spaniard  (tenor)  in 
Granados’  Goyescas. 

Ferrando,  (1)  Dorabella’s  suitor 
(tenor)  in  Mozart’s  Cost  fan  tutte. 

(2)  Captain  of  the  guards  (bass)  in 
Verdi’s  11  trovatore. 


lojL  fibich 

Feste!  Pane!  Opening  chorus  of  Pon- 
chielli’s  La  Gioconda. 

Festa  Teafrale,  Italian  for  “theatrical 
feast,”  a  type  of  opera,  generally  on  a 
mythological  or  allegorical  subject, 
popular  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  written  for  such  occasions  as  royal 
weddings,  and  was  invariably  highly 
festive  in  character. 

Festspiel,  German  for  “festival  play.” 
Wagner  called  his  Ring  of  the  Nibe~ 
lungen  a  “stage  festival  play”  (Biihnen- 
festspiel) ,  and  Parsifal  a  “stage  conse¬ 
cration  festival  play”  (Blihnenweihfest- 
spiel). 

F enersnot  (Fire  Famine),  one-act  opera 
by  Richard  Strauss.  Libretto  by  Ernst 
von  Wolzogen.  Premiere:  Dresden 
Opera,  November  21,  1901.  In  the  dis¬ 
tant  past,  during  the  St.  John  Eve’s  cele¬ 
bration  in  Munich,  Diemut  goes  out 
collecting  wood  for  the  solstice  fire.  She 
comes  to  Kunrad’s  house,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  meet  they  fall  in  love.  But 
Kunrad  is  presumptuous  in  kissing  her, 
and  Diemut  punishes  him  by  making 
him  ridiculous  to  his  fellow  villagers. 
This  so  enrages  the  young  man  that  he 
calls  on  the  Feursnot  to  take  place:  all 
lights  are  to  be  extinguished.  Diemut 
repents  her  hasty  act,  wins  back  Kun¬ 
rad,  and  the  lights  are  restored.  In  the 
score  Strauss  uses  quotations  from 
Wagner’s  Der  fliegende  Hollander  and 
themes  from  his  own  opera,  Guntram. 
Feuerzauber,  see  magic  fire  scene, 

THE. 

Fevrier,  Henri,  composer.  Born  Paris, 
October  2,  1875.  He  attended  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  his  teachers  including 
Massenet  and  Faure.  In  1906  his  first 
opera,  Le  Roi  aveugle,  was  performed 
at  the  Opera-Comique.  Three  years 
later  came  the  opera  that  made  him 
internationally  famous,  Monna  Vanna, 
introduced  by  the  Paris  Opera.  Later 
operas  were:  Ghismonda  (1918);  La 
Damnation  de  Blanche-Fleur  (1920); 
La  Femme  nue  (1932). 

Fibich,  Zdenek,  composer.  Born  Sebor- 
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sitz,  Bohemia,  December  21,  1850; 
died  Prague,  October  15,  1900.  Influ¬ 
enced  by  Richard  Wagner’s  theories  re¬ 
garding  the  fusion  of  music  and  poetry, 
Fibich  developed  an  operatic  form 
which  had  been  popular  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century— the  melodrama— in 
which  the  spoken  dramatic  text  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment.  His  teachers  at  the  Leipzig  Con¬ 
servatory  included  Ignaz  Moscheles, 
Carl  Richter,  and  Salomon  Jadassohn. 
After  additional  study  in  Paris  and 
Mannheim,  he  became  a  teacher  of 
music  in  Vilna  in  1 870.  Four  years  later 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  and  was 
appointed  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Prague  National  Theater.  After  1881 
he  concentrated  on  composition,  pro¬ 
ducing  many  works  influenced  by  the 
German  romanticists,  particularly 
Schumann  and  Brahms.  His  first  opera, 
Bukovin,  was  produced  in  1874.  He 
now  began  evolving  the  melodrama, 
producing  his  first  work  in  this  form  in 
1875,  Christmas  Eve.  His  most  ambi¬ 
tious  melodrama  was  a  trilogy  entitled 
Hippodameia ,  written  between  1889 
and  1891.  Fibich  then  returned  to  writ¬ 
ing  operas  in  a  more  formal  and  tradi¬ 
tional  manner  and  achieved  his  great¬ 
est  success  with  Sarka,  a  folk  opera. 
His  most  famous  operas  and  melo¬ 
dramas:  Bukovin  (1874);  Christmas 
Eve  (1875);  Blanik  (1877);  The 
Water  Sprite  (1883);  Hakon  (1888); 
the  trilogy  Hippodameia:  Felop's  Woo - 
ing  (1890);  The  Atonement  of  Tanta¬ 
lus  (1891) ;  The  Death  of  Hippodameia 
(1892);  The  Tempest  (1894);  Hedy 
(1895) ;  Sarka  (1897) ;  The  Fall  of  Ar- 
cona  (1900). 

Fidalma,  the  aunt  (mezzo-soprano)  of 
Carolina  and  Elisetta  in  Cimarosa’s  II 
matrimonio  segreto. 

Fidello,  opera  in  two  acts  by  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.  Libretto  by  Josef  Sonn- 
leithner  and  George  Treitschke,  based 
on  a  play  by  Jean  Nicolas  Bouilly, 
Lenore,  ou  V amour  conjugal  Premiere: 
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Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  Novem¬ 
ber  20, 1805.  American  premiere:  Park 
Theater,  New  York,  September  9, 1839. 

Characters:  Florestan,  a  nobleman 
(tenor);  Leonore,  his  wife  (soprano); 
Don  Fernando,  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain  (bass) ;  Pizarro,  governor  of  the 
prison  (bass) ;  Rocco,  chief  jailer 
(bass);  Marcellina,  his  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  ,  Jacquino,  Rocco’s  assistant 
(tenor);  prisoners;  soldiers;  guards. 
The  setting  is  a  prison  near  Seville, 
Spain,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  rise  of  the  curtain  is  preceded  by 
the  playing  of  the  so-called  Fidelio 
Overture ,  made  up  of  two  principal 
themes,  one  for  horn  answered  by  clari¬ 
nets,  the  other  for  strings. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  Rocco’s  kitchen.  (In 
Beethoven’s  original  version,  the  entire 
first  act  takes  place  in  the  prison  court¬ 
yard.  Following  an  innovation  of  Gus- 
tav.  Mahler,  it  has  been  customary  to 
divide  the  act  into  two  scenes.) 

Florestan,  a  fighter  of  despotism,  has 
been  thrown  into  prison  by  his  enemy 
Pizarro,  and  he  is  slowly  starving  to 
death.  Hoping  to  save  him,  Florestan’s 
wife  Leonore  disguises  herself  as  a 
young  man,  takes  the  name  of  Fidelio, 
and  becomes  Rocco’s  assistant  at  the 
jail.  Rocco’s  daughter,  Marcellina  falls 
in  love  with  the  disguised  woman, 
arousing  the  jealousy  of  her  suitor  Jac¬ 
quino.  The  three  of  them,  along  with 
Rocco,  express  their  reactions  to  these 
eomplications  in  a  quartet  (“Mir  ist  so 
wunderbarl”) . 

Scene  2.  The  prison  courtyard.  Fi¬ 
delio  learns  from  Pizarro  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  about  to  inspect  the 
prison.  Afraid  that  the  Prime  Minister 
may  discover  Florestan,  Pizarro  de¬ 
cides  to  kill  his  enemy.  The  news  over¬ 
whelms  Leonore  ( “Abscheulicher !  wo 
eilst  du  hin!”).  She  prevails  on  Rocco 
to  allow  the  prisoners  to  leave  their 
cells  for  a  few  minutes.  The  prisoners 
emerge  haltingly,  groping  into  the 
blinding  sunlight,  singing  a  paean  to 
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freedom  (Prisoners’  Chorus:  “O  welche 
Lust!”).  Leonore  is  grief-stricken  to 
find  that  Florestan  is  not  with  them,  but 
is  somewhat  consoled  when  Rocco  in¬ 
forms  her  that  she  will  descend  with 
him  to  Florestan’s  cell  and  help  with 
the  digging  of  his  grave. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  The  dungeon.  Flo¬ 
restan  is  chained  to  the  wall.  With  an¬ 
guish  he  recalls  happier  days  with  his 
beloved  wife  (“In  des  Lebens  Frlih- 
lingstagen”) .  At  this  point,  Rocco  and 
Leonore  enter.  She  is  shocked  to  see 
her  husband  so  emaciated,  but  controls 
herself  lest  Rocco  become  suspicious. 
Rocco  and  Leonore  dig  the  grave. 
Pizarro  arrives;  with  dagger  in  hand  he 
rushes  toward  his  victim.  Leonore 
springs  between  them,  declaring  she 
will  kill  Pizarro  with  her  pistol  if  he 
makes  another  move.  A  fanfare  of 
trumpets  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Florestan  and  Leonore 
are  jubilant;  Pizarro  is  apprehensive, 
Rocco  relieved.  When  Pizarro  departs, 
Florestan  and  Leonore  rush  into  each 
other’s  arms  (“O  namenlose  Freude!”), 
after  which  Leonore  leads  her  husband 
out  of  the  dungeon. 

Scene  2.  The  courtyard.  (It  has  been 
customary  since  Mahler’s  time  to  per¬ 
form  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  3  dur¬ 
ing  this  change  of  scene.  This  overture 
contains  material  from  the  opera:  a 
theme  of  Florestan’s  aria  “In  des  Le¬ 
bens  Friihlingstagen,”  given  by  clari¬ 
net  and  bassoon;  and  the  trumpet  fan¬ 
fare  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  energetic  coda  ex¬ 
presses  the  joy  of  Leonore  and  Flores¬ 
tan  at  their  reunion.  By  an  edict  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  prisoners  are  re¬ 
leased.  They  emerge  from  their  cells, 
headed  by  Leonore  and  Florestan.  It  is 
now  that  the  first  Prime  Minister  learns 
of  Florestan’s  ordeal.  The  Minister 
orders  Pizarro  arrested,  then  gives 
Leonore  the  key  to  Florestan’s  chains 
and  asks  her  to  free  her  husband.  Flo¬ 
restan  sings  a  hymn  of  praise  to  his  de- 
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voted  wife,  and  the  people  join  him  in 
this  tribute  (“Wer  ein  holdes  Weib 
errungen”) . 

Beethoven’s  solitary  venture  in  opera 
is  a  masterwork — a  masterwork  with 
flaws — which  is  not  dwarfed  by  the 
stature  of  his  symphonies,  sonatas,  and 
chamber  music.  It  is  true,  as  critics 
have  noted,  that  Beethoven’s  writing  in 
Fidelio  was  usually  more  instrumental 
than  vocal,  that  he  was  never  at  his 
best  in  vocal  music,  and  that  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  stage  constricted  his  think¬ 
ing.  But  after  these  subtractions  are 
made,  Fidelio  remains  a  work  of  out¬ 
standing  inspiration.  It  is  the  only  Qer- 
man  opera  between  those  of  Mozart 
and  Wagner  to  survive  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  repertory.  It  has  a  high-minded 
nobility,  an  all-encompassing  human¬ 
ity,  and  a  profundity  of  feeling  found 
in  few  other  operas.  To  Beethoven,  the 
story  of  Leonore  and  Florestan  repre¬ 
sented  the  eternal  struggle  of  man  for 
freedom.  Leonore  was  the  symbol  of 
the  liberator.  This  subject  inspired  the 
democratic  Beethoven.  He  soared 
above  his  limitations  as  a  dramatist.  In 
music  as  well  as  text  Fidelio  is  a  proc¬ 
lamation  of  liberty,  tolerance,  and  hu¬ 
man  dignity.  There  is  probably  nothing 
in  German  opera  more  filled  with  this 
feeling  than  Leonore’s  celebrated 
“Abscheulicher!”  —  Beethoven’s  out¬ 
raged  defiance  of  all  tyrants;  nor  can  we 
find  many  pages  more  moving  than  the 
Prisoners’  Chorus,  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  musical  paeans  to  freedom  ever 
written.  The  early  performance  history 
of  Fidelio  was  stormy.  When  the  opera 
was  introduced,  Vienna  was  experienc¬ 
ing  economic  depression  and  political 
confusion,  the  aftermath  of  the  French 
invasion.  A  new  opera  was  of  little  in¬ 
terest-even  one  by  Beethoven — and 
Fidelio  was  a  failure.  Beethoven  re¬ 
vised  his  opera,  compressing  three  acts 
into  two,  simplifying  his  writing  for  the 
voices,  and  preparing  a  new  overture. 
The  new  version  was  given  in  1806  and 
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was  a  huge  success.  The  opera  would 
now  have  enjoyed  a  long  and  success¬ 
ful  run  if  Beethoven,  as  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  over  money,  had  not  with¬ 
drawn  it.  Not  until  1814  was  Fidelio 
given  again,  once  more  with  outstand¬ 
ing  success. 

Beethoven  wrote  four  different  over¬ 
tures  to  Fidelio.  The  most  famous  is  the 
Leonore  No.  3 ,  one  of  Beethoven’s 
mightiest  orchestral  epics,  written  for 
the  1806  revival.  The  Leonore  No.  2 
was  used  at  the  premiere  performance 
and  subsequently  discarded.  This  over¬ 
ture,  simplified  and  concentrated,  be¬ 
came  the  Leonore  No.  1 ,  intended  for 
a  Prague  performance  that  never  mate¬ 
rialized.  The  Fidelio  Overture,  which 
now  opens  the  opera,  was  written  for 
the  1814  revival. 

Ferdinando  Paer’s  opera  Eleanor  a 
(1804)  is  based  on  the  same  story  as 
Fidelio. 

Fides,  mother  (mezzo-soprano)  of 
John  of  Leyden  in  Meyerbeer’s  Le 
Prophete. 

Fieramosca,  sculptor  (baritone)  in 
Berlioz’  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

Fiesco,  Jacopo,  a  Genoese  nobleman 
(bass)  in  Verdi’s  Simon  Boccanegra. 
Figaro,  (1)  A  former  barber,  now  Count 
Almaviva’s  valet  (baritone),  in  Mo¬ 
zart’s  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 

(2)  A  barber  (baritone)  in  Rossini’s 
The  Barber  of  Seville. 

Figlia  cite  reggi  0  tremulo  pie,  trio  of 
La  Cieca,  La  Gioconda,  and  Barnaba 
in  Act  I  of  Ponchielli’s  La  Gioconda. 
figlia  del  reggimento,  La,  see  daugh¬ 
ter  OF  THE  REGIMENT,  THE. 

Figlia  di  re,  a  te  Fomaggio,  see  fille 


opera  or  of  an  act  of  an  opera.  It  is 
usually  a  large-scale  affair  and  it  may 
contain  formal  arias  and  ensemble 
numbers. 

Fittck,  Henry  Theophilus,  music  critic 
and  author.  Born  Bethel,  Missouri,  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1854;  died  Rumford  Falls, 
Maine,  October  1,  1926.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  Harvard  College  with  highest 
honors  he  went  to  Bayreuth  in  1876  to 
attend  the  first  Wagner  Festival  there. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  lived  in 
Europe,  studying  psychology  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  Back  in  the  United  States,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Post 
as  music  critic  in  1881,  a  post  he  held 
more  than  forty  years.  In  1890  he  be¬ 
came  professor  at  the  National  Conser¬ 
vatory  of  Music  in  New  York,  then 
headed  by  Antonin  Dvorak.  Finck 
wrote  many  books  that  are  of  interest 
to  opera  lovers.  They  include:  Wagner 
and  His  Works  (1893) ;  Pictorial  Wag¬ 
ner  (1899) ;  Anton  Seidl  (1899) ;  Mas¬ 
senet  and  His  Operas  (1910) ;  Richard 
Strauss  (1917) .  His  autobiography,  My 
Adventures  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
Music  (1926),  is  a  rich  source  of  in¬ 
formation  about  operatic  activity  in  the 
United  States. 

Finita  h  per  frati,  see  pour  les  cou- 
VENTS  C’EST  FINI. 

Finn,  a  sorcerer  (tenor)  in  Glinka’s 
Russian  and  Ludmilla. 

Fiora,  Manfredo’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Montemezzi’s  L’amore  dei  tre  re. 

Fior  di  giaggiolo,  Lola’s  song  in  Mas¬ 
cagni’s  Cavalleria  rusticana. 

Fiordiligi,  a  lady  (soprano)  in  love 
with  Guglielmo  in  Mozart’s  Cos }  fan 
tutte. 


DES  ROIS,  A  TOI  L’HOMMAGE. 

Filipievna,  a  nurse  (mezzo-soprano) 
in  Tchaikovsky’s  Eugene  Onegin. 

Fille  des  rois,  a  toi  I’hommage  (Figlia  di 
re  a  te  Fomaggio),  Nelusko’s  aria  in  Act 
II  of  Meyerbeer’s  L’Africaine. 
fille  du  regiment,  La,  see  daughter 

OF  THE  REGIMENT,  THE. 

Finale,  the  concluding  number  of  an 


Fioriture,  Italian  for  “flourishes” — 
decorative  tones,  either  written  by  the 
composer  or  improvised  by  the  singer, 
ornamenting  the  basic  notes  of  a  melo¬ 
dic  line.  The  use  of  fioriture  was  espe¬ 
cially  common  in  Italian  operas  of  the 
18th  century. 

Firenze  e  come  un  albero  fiorito,  Rinuc- 
cio’s  aria  in  Puccini’s  Gianni  Schicchi. 


FISCHER-DIESKAU 

Fischer-Dieskau,  Dietrich,  baritone. 

Bom  Berlin,  May28, 1925.  After  study¬ 
ing  voice  in  Berlin  with  Georg  Walter, 
he  entered  the  Berlin  Hochschule  fur 
Musik.  He  served  in  the  German  army 
during  World  War  H  and  for  two  years 
was  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  1947  he  made 
his  concert  debut  in  Freiburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  as  a  soloist  in  Brahms’s  Requiem . 
A  year  later  he  was  appointed  a  lead¬ 
ing  baritone  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  German 
and  Italian  repertories.  He  has  since 
appeared  at  several  of  the  Bayreuth 
Festivals,  and  has  achieved  an  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of 
lieder.  He  made  his  American  debut 
early  in  1955,  touring  the  country  in 
recitals. 

Five,  The,  a  group  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Russian  composers  whose  ideal 
was  music  grounded  in  national  back¬ 
grounds.  The  group  was  a  leading  force 
in  establishing  Russian  folk  opera.  The 
members  were  Cesar  Cui,  Alexander 
Borodin,  Mili  Balakirev,  Modest  Mus¬ 
sorgsky,  and  Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov. 

Flagstad,  Kirsten,  soprano.  Born  Oslo, 
Norway,  July  12,  1895.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  Wagnerian  sopranos 
of  the  twentieth  century,  she  studied 
singing  with  her  mother  (a  coach  at  the 
Oslo  Opera)  and  Ellen  Schytte-Jacob- 
sen,  after  which  she  made  her  opera 
debut  in  Oslo  on  December  12,  1913, 
in  a  minor  role  in  Tiefland.  She  then 
had  additional  training  with  Albert 
Westwang  and  Gillis  Brant,  and  ap¬ 
peared  for  several  years  in  operettas 
and  musical  comedies  as  well  as  opera. 
After  she  joined  the  Gothenburg  State 
Opera  in  1927  she  concentrated  on 
opera.  Two  years  later  she  married  a 
wealthy  Oslo  industrialist,  Henry 
Johansen,  following  which  she  went 
into  temporary  retirement.  But  she  was 
soon  convinced  to  return  to  the  opera 
stage.  Until  1933  her  opera  appear¬ 
ances  were  confined  exclusively  to 
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Scandinavia,  but  in  the  summer  of 
1933  she  appeared  at  the  Bayreuth  Fes¬ 
tival  in  minor  roles.  The  following 
summer  she  was  cast  as  Sieglinde.  A 
scout  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
heard  her  and  arranged  for  an  audition. 
This  proved  successful,  and  on  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1935,  Flagstad  made  her  Ameri¬ 
can  debut  as  Sieglinde.  Virtually  un¬ 
known  before  she  stepped  on  the  stage 
that  day,  she  created  a  sensation.  The 
critics  were  as  enthusiastic  as  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Lawrence  Gilman  wrote  in  the 
Herald  Tribune:  “Yesterday  was  one  of 
those  comparatively  rare  occasions 
when  the  exigent  Richard  might  have 
witnessed  with  happiness  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  his  Sieglinde.  For  this  was  a 
beautiful  and  illusive  recreation,  poign¬ 
ant  and  sensitive  throughout,  and 
crowned  in  its  greater  moments  with  an 
authentic  exaltation.”  Three  days  later 
Flagstad  scored  another  triumph  in  her 
first  American  appearance  as  Isolde. 
During  the  same  season  she  was  also 
heard  as  Briinnhilde  in  both  Die  Wal- 
kure  and  G otter ddmmerung  and  as 
Kundry.  As  a  gesture  of  honor  to  its 
new  star  the  Metropolitan  Opera  began 
its  1936-1937  season  with  a  German 
opera  ( Die  Walkilre)  for  the  first  time 
in  thirty-five  years.  The  beauty  of  Flag¬ 
stad’s  voice  was  matched  by  the  dignity 
and  magnetism  of  her  characteriza¬ 
tions.  Her  voice  was  extraordinary  in 
power,  flexibility,  and  expressiveness. 
These  qualities  were  combined  with  a 
profound  musical  understanding  and  a 
penetrating  insight  into  the  characters 
she  was  portraying. 

Flagstad’s  American  triumphs  were 
duplicated  in  Europe,  first  at  Covent 
Garden  and  the  Vienna  State  Opera  in 
1936,  afterward  in  Zurich,  Paris,  and 
Prague.  During  World  War  II,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  the  United  States  and 
return  to  her  native  land.  The  fact  that 
Norway  was  at  the  time  occupied  by 
the  Nazis,  and  that  her  husband  was  a 
Quisling,  discredited  Flagstad  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  freedom-loving  world.  Flag¬ 
stad  insisted  after  the  war  that  her  po¬ 
litical  conscience  was  clear:  she  had 
never  been  friendly  or  cooperative  with 
the  Nazis,  and  her  return  home  was 
motivated  exclusively  by  the  wish  of  a 
mother  and  wife  to  be  with  her  family 
in  perilous  times.  The  antagonism  to 
Flagstad,  however,  persisted  in  Amer¬ 
ica  for  a  long  time,  and  there  was  op¬ 
position  to  her  return  appearances  in 
concerts.  Eventually,  the  opposition 
died  down.  In  1949  she  sang  success¬ 
fully  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  A 
year  later  she  was  back  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera.  She  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  for  the  last  time  in 
1952,  singing  in  Alceste .  The  previous 
season  Flagstad  had  sung  the  role  of 
Dido  in  a  London  revival  of  Purcell’s 
Dido  and  Aeneas.  The  performance 
was  extraordinarily  successful,  and 
during  the  Coronation  season  of  1953 
she  sang  the  role  another  twenty-seven 
times,  later  appearing  in  the  same  opera 
in  Norway.  She  returned  to  New  York 
in  March,  1955,  to  make  two  appear¬ 
ances  with  the  Symphony  of  the  Air 
(formerly  the  NBC  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra)  in  all-Wagner  programs. 

Flamand,  a  musician  (tenor)  in  love 
with  the  Countess  in  Richard  Strauss’s 
Capriccio. 

Flaminio,  King  Archibaldo’s  servant 
(tenor)  in  Montemezzi’s  L’amore  dei 
tre  re. 

Flammen,  French  painter  (tenor)  in 
love  with  Lodoletta  in  Mascagni’s  Lo- 
doletta. 

Flammen,  perdonami,  Lodoletta’s  aria 
in  Act  III  of  Mascagni’s  Lodoletta. 
Flaubert,  Gustave,  novelist.  Bora 
Rouen,  France,  December  12,  1821; 
died  Croisset,  France,  May  8,  1880. 
Flaubert’s  novels  and  stories  have  been 
used  in  operas,  the  most  famous  being 
Massenet’s  Herodiade.  Saint  Julien 
VHospitalier  is  the  source  of  operas  of 
the  same  name  by  Camille  Erlanger 
and  Riccardo  Zandonai;  Salammbo,  of 
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operas  by  Eugenius  Morawski,  Ernest 
Rayer,  Carl  Mavratil,  and  Joseph 
Hauer.  Guido  Pannain  drew  on  Mad¬ 
ame  Bovary  for  an  opera  of  the  same 
name;  La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine 
is  the  title  of  an  opera  by  Cecil  Gray. 
Flavio,  Pollione’s  centurion  (tenor)  in 
Bellini’s  Norma. 

Fledermaus,  Die  (The  Bat),  operetta  by 
Johann  Strauss  II.  Libretto  by  Haffner 
and  Genee,  based  on  a  German  comedy 
by  Roderich  Bendix,  Das  Gefangnis. 
Premiere:  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vi¬ 
enna,  April  5,  1874.  One  of  the  most 
popular  operettas  of  all  time,  Die  Fle¬ 
dermaus  has  often  been  performed  in 
the  great  opera  houses  of  the  world.  In 
1950-1951  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
gave  it  a  highly  successful  revival  in  a 
new  English  version  by  Howard  Dietz 
and  under  the  direction  of  Garson 
Kanin. 

Baron  von  Eisenstein  is  a  rich  banker 
who  is  sought  by  the  police  for  a  minor 
indiscretion.  When  the  police  arrive  at 
his  home,  his  wife  Rosalinde  is  enter¬ 
taining  her  lover,  Alfred.  The  police 
mistake  Alfred  for  the  Baron  and  drag 
him  off  to  jail.  When  the  Baron  learns 
that  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  jail,  he  de¬ 
cides  to  make  the  most  of  his  freedom 
by  going  to  a  masquerade  ball  at  the 
palace  of  Prince  Orlovsky.  There  he 
flirts  with  all  the  women.  His  wife  is 
also  a  guest,  and  before  long  the  Baron 
begins  to  flirt  with  his  own  wife.  When 
the  Baron’s  identity  is  finally  discov¬ 
ered,  he  is  compelled  to  fill  out  his  time 
in  prison. 

The  overture,  drinking  song(“Trinke, 
Liebchen,  trinke  schnell”),  laughing 
song  ( “Mein  Herr  Marquis”),  csardas 
(“Klange  der  Heimat”)  the  hymn  to 
champagne  (“Die  Majestat  wird  aner- 
kannt”)  and  the  “Du  und  Du”  waltzes 
are  the  operetta’s  most  popular  num¬ 
bers. 

Fleg,  Edmond,  novelist,  dramatist,  and 
poet.  Born  Geneva,  Switzerland,  No¬ 
vember  26,  1874.  Fleg  wrote  the  libret- 
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tos  for  Ernest  Bloch’s  Macbeth  and 

Georges  Enesco’s  Oedipe . 

fleur  que  tu  m’avais  jetle,  La,  Don 

Jos6’s  Flower  Song  in  Act  II  of  Bizet’s 

Carmen. 

Fleurissait  une  sauge  (L^gende  de  la 
sauge),  Boniface’s  aria  in  Act  II  of 
Massenet’s  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame . 
fliegende  Hollander,  Der  (The  Flying 
Dutchman),  opera  in  three  acts  by 
Richard  Wagner.  Libretto  by  the  com¬ 
poser,  based  on  an  old  legend  adapted 
by  Heine.  Premiere:  Dresden  Opera, 
January  2,  1843.  American  premiere: 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music,  No¬ 
vember  8, 1876. 

Characters:  Daland,  a  Norwegian 
sea  captain  (bass);  the  Dutchman 
(baritone) ;  Erik,  a  huntsman  (tenor); 
Senta,  Daland’s  daughter  (soprano); 
Mary,  her  nurse  (contralto);  Steers¬ 
man  (tenor);  sailors;  maidens;  villagers; 
hunters.  The  setting  is  a  Norwegian  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  overture  opens  with  the  motive 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  in  horns  and 
bassoons,  and  includes  references  to 
Senta  and  the  Sailors’  Chorus, 

Act  I.  In  return  for  his  challenge  of 
heaven  and  hell,  the  Dutchman  is 
doomed  to  sail  forever  on  his  ship  “The 
Flying  Dutchman”  until  redeemed 
through  the  love  of  a  faithful  woman. 
Once  every  seven  years  he  is  permitted 
to  go  ashore  to  find  that  love.  During 
one  of  these  periods,  he  is  driven  by 
a  storm  to  a  Norwegian  harbor.  He 
moors  his  ship  near  that  of  Daland. 
Wearily,  the  Dutchman  describes  how 
he  seeks  escape  from  his  doom,  and 
how  always  he  is  driven  from  shore  to 
shore  (“Wie  oft  in  Meeres  tiefsten 
Schlund”).  Daland  is  impressed  by  the 
Dutchman’s  wealth,  for  the  latter  ex¬ 
hibits  a  jewel-filled  casket.  The  Dutch¬ 
man  first  asks  Daland  to  give  him  shel¬ 
ter  in  his  house,  then  inquires  if  he  has 
a  daughter  and  whether  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  their  marriage,  Daland  has  a 
daughter  and,  thinking  only  of  the 
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Dutchman’s  wealth,  he  gives  his  con¬ 
sent.  When  the  weather  clears,  Daland 
and  the  Dutchman  set  sail 

Act  II.  A  room  in  Daland’s  house, 
Senta  and  her  friends  are  buss  spin¬ 
ning  (Spinning  Song:  “Kumm”  und 
brumm’  Senta  grows  impatient  with 
the  singing,  and  when  her  friends  ask 
her  for  a  better  song  she  sings  a  ballad 
about  the  Plying  Dutchman  tKenu’s 
Ballad:  ‘Trail  ihr  das  Schitn.  Her 
lover  Erik  arrives,  He  begs  her  to  for¬ 
get  the  Dutchman  and  to  accept  tits 
love.  But  Senta  only  points  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Dutchman  hanging  on  the 
wall*  And  now  the  Dutchman  and  Da¬ 
land  arrive.  Astonished  and  contused, 
Senta  learns  front  Iter  Inflict  that  the 
Dutchman  has  asked  tor  her  hand  in 
marriage.  The  Dutchman  confesses  to 
Senta  that  she  is  the  woman  ot  his 
dreams. 

Act  III. The  bay  near  Daland’**  home, 
Dalamrs  sailors  strike  up  a  chantey 
(Sailors’  Chorus;  MStctici maun!  I  ass 
die  Wachtn.  Erik  pursues  .Simla  to 
beg  for  her  love,  He  t chokes  her  tor 
her  faithlessness  CWalhf  tones  Tag's 
do  nieht  dieit  tttehr  cntsiimciTT,  I  tie 
Dutchman  ewer  heats  him,  K»*.t  ,omug 
that  if  Senta  can  he  milatihfn!  to  E'uk 
she  can  also  he  unfaithful  to  him,  he 
suspects  that  his  hopes  tot  redemption 
are  again  to  he  stuff  ctcd.  11c  tefitms 
to  his  ship  and,  though  a  mot  tit  n  rage 
mg,  sets  sail.  Senta  climb «  fo  the  top 
of  a  cliff,  shouting  to  the  t  Hiu  liman 
that  she  has  always  hern  faithful  to  turn 
and  will  continue  to  In*  mud  death  She 
then  throws  herself  into  the  sea,  I  he 
"Hying  Dutchman”  immediately  van¬ 
ishes  beneath  the  wmm,  t |*r  Dutch* 
man  has,  after  all,  been  tedmued,  Em* 
bracing,  the  forms  ot  Vnu  ami  the 
Dutchman  are  seen  trumt  heavenward, 

Der  (lietiemie  Hi4lun4*  #  is  one  ot 
WagnerS  early  ope?  as*  v  omnig  a  v ear 
after  Rienzt  and  preceding 
by  four,  I  tie  concept  ot  the  music 
drama  had  not  yet  been  ayualh/rd  by 
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the  composer.  Rienzi  had  been  a  work 
in  the  style  of  Meyerbeer.  Der  fliegende 
Hollander  placed  little  emphasis  on  or¬ 
nate  scenes  or  spectacles,  but  concerned 
itself  with  subtle  psychological  insights 
into  its  two  principal  characters  and 
the  drama  of  their  inner  conflicts.  The 
music  pointed  to  Wagner’s  later  devel¬ 
opment,  since  it  was  here  that  he  made 
use  for  the  first  time  of  the  leitmotiv 
technique,  even  though  sparingly.  The 
'  idea  for  the  opera  came  to  Wagner  in 
1839  when  he  crossed  the  North  Sea 
during  a  storm  in  which  his  ship  was 
almost  wrecked.  Recalling  the  legend 
of  the  “Flying  Dutchman”  (he  had  read 
it  in  Heine’s  Memoirs  of  Herr  von 
Schnabelewopski) ,  he  now  identified 
himself  with  the  character  of  the 
Dutchman.  He  felt  that  he,  too,  was 
fated  to  wander  in  misery  until  he  could 
find  redemption  through  the  love  of  a 
woman,  and  through  the  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  of  a  permanent  home  in  his  own 
land.  Wagner  began  writing  his  opera 
in  Paris.  Unable  to  interest  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Paris  Opera  in  his  music, 
he  sold  his  libretto  to  them.  They 
turned  it  over  to  Pierre-Louis  Dietsch, 
who  used  it  for  his  opera  Le  vaisseau 
fantome .  Produced  in  1842,  this  work 
was  a  failure.  Meantime,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  sale  of  the  text,  Wagner  con¬ 
tinued  writing  his  own  opera.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  success  enjoyed  by  Rienzi  at 
the  Dresden  Opera  encouraged  the  di¬ 
rector  of  that  company  to  produce 
Wagner’s  new  opera.  Der  fliegende 
Hollander  failed  to  repeat  the  triumph 
of  its  predecessor.  The  opera  was  too 
somber,  too  new  in  style,  too  subtle  in 
its  portrayal  of  character  and  atmos¬ 
phere  to  be  understood  and  appreciated 
at  first  hearing. 

Flight  of  the  Bumblebee,  The,  an  or¬ 
chestral  interlude  in  Act  III  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s  The  Legend  of  Tsar  Saltan . 

It  has  become  famous  in  various  tran¬ 
scriptions  and  adaptations. 
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Flora,  a  medium  (soprano)  in  Menot- 
ti’s  The  Medium. 

Florence  May  Music  Festival  (Maggio 
Musicale  Fiorentino),  a  music  festival 
held  every  May  in  Florence,  Italy. 
Opera  is  prominently  featured.  The 
first  festival  took  place  in  1933,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  1935.  In  1937,  subsidized  by  the 
Italian  government,  it  became  an  an¬ 
nual  event.  With  the  exception  of  the 
World  War  II  period,  the  festival  has 
functioned  without  interruption,  at¬ 
tracting  audiences  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  have  been  many  revivals 
of  forgotten  operas  and  premieres  of 
new  ones.  The  premieres  have  included: 
Valentino  Bucchi’s  II  contrabasso; 
Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s  Aucassin 
and  Nicolette;  Luigi  Dallapiccola’s  II 
prigionero ;  Vito  Frazzi’s  Don  Chis - 
ciotte  and  Re  Lear;  Joseph  Haydn’s 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice ;  Adriano  Lualdi’s  11 
Diavolo  sul  campanile  (a  new  version) ; 
Francesco  Malipiero’s  Antonio  e  Cleo¬ 
patra;  Ildebrando  Pizzetti’s  Vanna 
Luppa.  Unusual  revivals  have  included: 
Cavalli’s  Didone;  Cimarosa’s  Le  astuzie 
feminili;  Donizetti’s  Don  Sebastiano; 
Monteverdi’s  Orfeo ;  Rossini’s  Armida, 
La  pietra  del  paragone,  Uassedio  di 
Cor  into,  and  Tancredi;  Schumann’s 
Genov  eva;  Spontini’s  Agnes  von 
Hohenstaufen  and  Olympie.  The  festi¬ 
val  also  presented  the  European  pre¬ 
miere  of  Menotti’s  Amahl  and  the 
Night  Visitors  and  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  outside  the  Soviet  Union  of  Pro¬ 
kofiev’s  War  and  Peace. 

Florestan,  Leonore’s  husband  (tenor) 
in  Beethoven’s  Fidelio. 

Floriana,  a  music-hall  singer  (con¬ 
tralto)  in  Leoncavallo’s  Zaza. 

Floria  Tosca,  a  celebrated  prima  donna 
(soprano)  in  Puccini’s  Tosca. 

Florindo,  young  man  (tenor)  in  love 
with  Rosaura  in  Wolf-Ferrari’s  Le 
donne  curiose. 

Florville,  Sofia’s  beloved  (bass)  in  Ros¬ 
sini’s  II  Signor  Bruschino. 

Flosshilde,  a  Rhine  maiden  (contralto) 


FLOTOW 

in  Wagner’s  Das  Rheingold  and  Got- 
terdammerung. 

Flotow,  Friedrich,  Freiherr  von,  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Teutendorf,  Mecklenburg, 
April  26,  1812;  died  Darmstadt,  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1883.  His  father  was  a  landed 
nobleman.  He  studied  in  Paris  with 
Anton  Reicha  and  Johann  Pixis.  The 
1830  Revolution  sent  him  back  to  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  completed  his  first 
opera,  Peter  und  Katharina.  Returning 
to  Paris  in  1831,  Flotow  moved  with 
the  most  distinguished  opera  composers 
of  the  day.  For  a  while,  he  concentrated 
on  writing  operettas  but  in  1838  a  col¬ 
laboration  with  a  French  musician, 
Albert  Grisar,  turned  him  to  writing 
more  ambitious  works.  Flotow  became 
famous  as  an  opera  composer  with 
Alessandro  Stradella,  introduced  in 
Hamburg  on  December  30,  1844. 
Three  years  later  the  Vienna  Royal 
Opera  introduced  the  work  by  which  he 
is  best  remembered,  Martha .  Between 
1856  and  1863  Flotow  served  as  in- 
tendant  of  the  Schwerin  Court  The¬ 
ater.  The  next  decade  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Italy.  In  his 
last  years  he  settled  in  Darmstadt.  His 
most  successful  operas,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  were:  Rubezahl 
(1853);  La  Veuve  Grapin  (1856); 
Zilda  (1 866);UOmbre  (1870. 

Flower  Duet,  see  scuoti  quella 

FRONDA  DI  CILIEGIO. 

Flower  Maidens9  Scene,  the  second 
scene  in  Act  II  of  Wagner’s  Parsifal 
Flower  Song,  see  fleur  que  tu 
m’avais  jetee,  la. 

Flutfa,  name  for  Ford  in  German-lan¬ 
guage  version  of  Nicolai’s  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  See  ford. 

Flying  Dutchman,  The,  see  fliegende 

HOLLANDER. 

Fontana,  Signor,  the  name  assumed  by 
Ford  to  conceal  his  identity  in  Verdi’s 
Falstaff . 

Ford,  a  wealthy  burger  in  Nicolai’s  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  Verdi’s 
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Falstaff.  In  both  operas  the  role  is  for 
a  baritone. 

Ford,  Alice,  Ford’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Verdi’s  Falstaff. 

Ford,  Mistress,  Ford’s  wife  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Nicolai’s  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor. 

Ford,  Nannetta  (or  Anne),  Ford’s 
daughter  (soprano)  in  Verdi’s  Falstaff. 
Forest  Murmurs  (Waldwehen),  a  scene 
in  Act  II  of  Wagner’s  Siegfried. 
Forging  Song,  see  nothung!  nothung! 
Forsell,  John,  baritone  and  opera  man¬ 
ager.  Bom  Stockholm,  November  6, 
1868;  died  there  November  30,  1941. 
He  completed  his  music  study  at  the 
Conservatories  of  Stockholm  and  Paris. 
In  1896  he  made  his  opera  debut  at  the 
Stockholm  Royal  Opera,  remaining  a 
permanent  member  of  that  company 
from  1896  to  1901  and  again  from 
1903  to  1909.  On  November  20,  1909, 
he  made  his  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  as  Telramund,  but 
he  stayed  with  the  Metropolitan  only 
one  season.  He  subsequently  appeared 
in  leading  European  opera  houses,  ac¬ 
claimed  in  the  German  repertory.  One 
of  his  outstanding  interpretations  was 
that  of  Don  Giovanni.  In  1923  he  be¬ 
came  intendant  of  the  Stockholm  Royal 
Opera,  holding  this  post  until  1938. 
The  list  of  his  many  pupils  included 
Metropolitan  Opera  tenors  Jussi  Bjoer- 
ling  and  Set  Svanholm.  On  his  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday  his  extensive  career  was 
reviewed  in  the  book  Boken  om  John 
Forsell  (1938). 

Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh,  see  werfel, 

FRANZ. 

forza  del  destino,  La  (The  Force  of 
Destiny),  opera  in  four  acts  by  Giu¬ 
seppe  Verdi.  Libretto  by  Francesco 
Piave,  based  on  the  play  Don  Alvaro , 
o  la  fuerza  del  sino  by  Angel  de  Saave¬ 
dra.  Piave’s  libretto  was  later  revised 
by  Antonio  Ghislanzoni.  Premiere:  St. 
Petersburg,  November  10,  1862. 

American  premiere:  Academy  of 
Music,  February  24, 1865. 


FORZA 

Characters:  The  Marquis  of  Cala- 
trava  (bass);  Leonora,  his  daughter 
(soprano);  Curra,  her  maid  (mezzo- 
soprano)  ;  Don  Carlo,  the  Marquis’  son 
(baritone) ;  Don  Alvaro,  a  nobleman  of 
Inca  origin  (tenor) ;  Preziosilla,  a 
gypsy  (mezzo-soprano);  Padre  Guar- 
diano,  an  abbot  (bass) ;  Fra  Melitone, 
a  friar  (baritone) ;  the  Alcalde  of  Hor- 
nachuelos  (bass) ;  Mastro  Trabuco,  a 
muleteer  (tenor) ;  a  surgeon;  peasants; 
soldiers;  friars.  The  action  takes  place 
in  Spain  and  Italy;  the  time  is  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Act  I.  The  home  of  the  Marquis  of 
Calatrava,  Seville.  Leonora,  in  love 
with  Don  Alvaro,  laments  that  her 
proud  family  will  never  accept  him 
(“Me  pellegrine  ed  orfana”) .  She  plans 
to  elope  with  him.  When  Leonora’s 
father  discovers  the  plot,  Don  Alvaro 
insists  that  the  proposed  elopement  was 
his  doing.  He  demands  that  the  Mar¬ 
quis  punish  him,  not  Leonora.  As  a 
gesture  of  submission,  Alvaro  tosses 
his  pistol  aside.  It  explodes,  wounding 
the  marquis.  Cursing  his  daughter,  he 
dies. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  An  inn  at  Homa- 
chuelos.  Leonora,  having  lost  trace  of 
Don  Alvaro  after  her  father’s  death, 
comes  seeking  him,  disguised  as  a  man. 
In  the  crowd  she  discovers  her  brother, 
Don  Carlo,  who  has  sworn  to  kill  her 
and  Alvaro.  She  flees. 

Scene  2.  The  monastery  at  Horna- 
chuelos.  Leonora  falls  on  her  knees  at 
the  monastery  door  and  prays  to  the 
Virgin  for  help  (“Madre,  pietosa  Ver- 
gine”).  Padre  Guardiano  offers  her  a 
penitent’s  haven  in  a  mountain  cave. 
The  abbot  and  monks  then  pray  that  a 
curse  befall  whoever  attempts  to  harm 
her.  Leonora  joins  the  monks  in  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  (“La  Vergine  degli 
angeli”). 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  A  battlefield  in 
Italy.  Don  Alvaro,  under  an  assumed 
name,  is  with  the  Spanish  army,  fight¬ 
ing  the  Germans.  Believing  Leonora 
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dead,  he  recalls  her  nostalgically  (“O, 
tu  che  in  seno”) .  His  thoughts  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  cries  of  a  wounded  man. 
He  proves  to  be  Don  Carlo,  but  the  two 
men  do  not  recognize  one  another. 
After  Alvaro  saves  Carlo’s  life,  they 
swear  eternal  friendship.  The  sound  of 
a  bugle  sends  them  off  to  battle. 

Scene  2.  Headquarters  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  army.  Don  Alvaro  has  been  seriouly 
wounded  in  battle.  He  begs  Don  Carlo 
to  destroy  a  certain  packet  of  letters, 
declaring  that  he  can  then  die  in  peace 
(“Solenne  in  quest’  ora”).  While  look¬ 
ing  for  the  letters,  Carlo  comes  upon 
his  sister’s  picture.  It  is  only  now  that 
he  realizes  who  his  friend  is,  and  he 
swears  to  destroy  him  (“Egli  e  salvo”) . 

Scene  3.  A  military  camp.  Don  Al¬ 
varo,  recovered  from  his  wounds,  finds 
that  his  friend  has  now  become  his 
enemy.  He  tries  to  convince  Don  Carlo 
that  he  is  innocent  of  wrong.  Carlo, 
however,  insists  that  the  matter  can  be 
settled  only  in  a  duel.  Forced  to  fight, 
Alvaro  wounds  Carlo  seriously.  Hor¬ 
rified — for  once  again  he  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  death  of  someone 
dear  to  Leonora — Don  Alvaro  decides 
to  seek  peace  and  salvation  in  holy  vows 
at  a  monastery. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.  The  monastery  at 
Hornachuelos.  Five  years  have  passed. 
As  Father  Raphael,  Don  Alvaro  has 
found  peace.  Carlo,  recovered  from  his 
wound,  has  located  Alvaro’s  retreat 
and  comes  seeking  vengeance  (“Invano 
Alvaro”).  Once  again  he  demands  that 
Alvaro  fight  until  one  of  them  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Alvaro  refuses  and  tries  to 
convince  Carlo  that  God  alone  can 
bring  retribution.  In  the  face  of  Carlo’s 
bitter  insults,  however,  Alvaro  is 
aroused  to  a  point  where  he  can  no 
longer  be  compassionate.  Seizing  a 
sword,  he  rushes  out  of  the  monastery 
to  fight  Carlo. 

Scene  2.  A  wild  place  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Leonora,  in  her  hiding  place, 
prays  God  to  relieve  her  of  her  tortured 
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dreams  and  memories  (“Pace,  pace 
mio  Dio!”).  She  hears  the  clashing  of 
swords.  This  time  Don  Alvaro  wounds 
his  opponent  mortally.  Carlo  begs  Al¬ 
varo  for  absolution,  but  the  latter  no 
longer  considers  himself  a  holy  man 
and  refuses.  Instead,  he  summons  the 
inhabitant  of  the  mountain  cave — and 
is  overwhelmed  to  learn  that  the  “her¬ 
mit”  is  none  other  than  Leonora.  She 
rushes  to  her  dying  brother.  He  curses 
her  and  with  his  ebbing  strength 
plunges  a  dagger  into  her.  Leonora, 
dying,  begs  Alvaro  to  find  salvation  in 
religion.  Alvaro  rails  against  his  des¬ 
tiny.  Padre  Guardiano  commands  him, 
rather,  to  ask  forgiveness  (“Non  impre- 
care,  umiliati”) . 

La  forza  del  destino  belongs  to  the 
rich  middle  period  of  Verdi’s  creative 
life,  a  period  that  produced  La  traviata, 
II  trovatore,  and  Aida .  It  preceded 
Aida,  the  last  opera  of  this  period,  by 
about  a  decade.  With  its  pronounced 
dramatic  content  and  enriched  har¬ 
monic  and  orchestral  writing,  La  forza 
del  destino  represents  a  gradual  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  style  of  La  traviata  to¬ 
ward  that  of  A'ida.  There  are  many 
beautiful  arias  and  effective  ensemble 
numbers  in  La  forza  del  destino ,  but 
the  central  point  of  interest  is  not  in 
isolated  excerpts  but  in  the  dramatic 
feeling  that  pervades  the  entire  work. 
Foss,  Lukas,  composer.  Bom  Berlin, 
Germany,  August  15,  1922.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1937,  and  has 
since  become  an  American  citizen.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  served  as  official 
pianist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  He  achieved  his  first  major 
success  as  a  composer  with  a  cantata, 
The  Prairie ,  introduced  in  1944.  He 
subsequently  received  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  and  the  American  Prix  de 
Rome.  His  first  opera,  The  Jumping 
Frog  of  Calaveras  County ,  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  in  1950,  and  was  subsequently 
given  at  the  Venice  Music  Festival,  in 
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Italy.  A  second  opera,  Griffelkin,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky 
Foundation. 

Fouche,  a  Revolutionary  patriot  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Giordano’s  Madame  Sans - 
Gene . 

Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts,  opera  by 
Virgil  Thomson.  Libretto  by  Gertrude 
Stein.  Premiere :  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  February  8,  1934.  Miss  Stein’s  be¬ 
guiling  but  enigmatic  libretto,  consist¬ 
ing  of  seemingly  random  statements 
and  phrases,  inspired  Thomson  to  write 
a  sensitive  and  melodious  score  full  of 
delightful  American  and  popular  ele¬ 
ments.  It  has  been  performed  with  an 
all-Negro  cast.  After  the  premiere  the 
opera  had  a  six-week  run  in  New  York. 
It  was  subsequently  heard  several  times 
in  a  concert  version  and  was  given  a 
stage  revival  in  1952  in  New  York  and 
Paris. 

Four  Sea  Interludes,  the  orchestral 
intermezzi  (“Dawn,”  “Sunday  Morn¬ 
ing,”  “Moonlight,”  and  “Storm”)  in 
Britten’s  Peter  Grimes. 

Fra  Diavolo  (Brother  Devil),  opera- 
comique  in  three  acts  by  Daniel  Auber. 
Libretto  by  Eugene  Scribe.  Premiere: 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  January  28, 
1830.  Fra  Diavolo  is  a  notorious  bandit 
who,  masquerading  as  the  Marquis  of 
San  Marco,  compromises  an  innkeep¬ 
er’s  daughter  in  the  course  of  a  jewel 
robbery.  Later,  betrayed  by  his  hench¬ 
men,  Fra  Diavolo  is  shot.  Facing 
death,  he  gallantly  absolves  the  girl  of 
wrongdoing  and  reunites  her  with  her 
worthy  young  lover. 

Fra  Gherardo,  opera  by  Ildebrando 
Pizzetti.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  the  13th  century  Chronicles 
of  Salimbene  de  Parma.  Premiere:  La 
Scala,  May  16,  1928.  The  central 
character  is  a  weaver  who  repents  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  love  affair  with  Mariola  and 
joins  the  Flagellant  Order  to  become 
Fra  Gherardo  of  the  White  Friars.  He 
becomes  the  spearhead  of  an  attack  of 
the  oppressed  people  of  Parma  against 
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a  symbolical  fairy  tale.  Because  the 
Fairy  Princess  has  married  an  Eastern 
Emperor  she  is  no  longer  either  human 
or  fairy.  The  spirit  world  decrees  that 
if  she  cannot  find  a  shadow,  the  Em¬ 
peror  will  be  transformed  into  stone. 
Her  search  for  a  shadow  brings  her  to 
the  humble  household  of  Barak,  who 
is  ready  to  sell  his  wife’s  shadow  for 
treasure  until  he  realizes  the  tragic  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  a  barter.  In  a  temple, 
the  Empress  is  told  by  mysterious 
voices  that  she  can  secure  the  shadow 
of  Barak’s  wife  by  drinking  the  water 
in  a  near-by  fountain.  But  the  Empress 
refuses  to  bring  tragedy  to  Barak’s  wife 
even  at  the  price  of  saving  her  hus¬ 
band.  For  this  act  of  unselfishness,  the 
spirit  world  awards  her  with  a  shadow. 
Frazier,  a  lawyer  (baritone)  in  Gersh¬ 
win’s  Porgy  and  Bess. 

Frazzi,  Vito,  composer.  Born  San  Se- 
condo,  Italy,  August  1,  1888.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Parma  Conservatory.  His 
first  opera,  Re  Lear ,  was  introduced  at 
the  Florence  May  Music  Festival  in 
1939  and  was  acclaimed.  A  second 
opera,  Don  Chisciotte ,  was  also  given 
at  the  Florence  festival.  For  many 
years  Frazzi  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Cherubini  Institute  in 
Florence. 

Frederic,  Gerald’s  friend  (baritone)  in 
Delibes’s  Lakme. 

Frederick,  a  student  (tenor)  in 
Thomas’s  Mignon . 

Freia,  goddess  of  youth  (soprano)  in 
Wagner’s  Das  Rheingold . 

Freischiitz,  Der  (The  Free-Shooter), 
opera  in  three  acts  by  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber.  Libretto  by  Friedrich  Kind, 
based  on  a  tale  in  the  Gespensterbuch , 
edited  by  Apel  and  Laun.  Premiere: 
Schauspielhaus,  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
American  premiere:  Philadelphia,  De¬ 
cember,  1824. 

Characters :  Ottokar,  a  Prince  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  (baritone) ;  Kuno,  head  ranger 
to  the  Prince  (bass) ;  Agathe,  his  daugh¬ 
ter  (soprano);  Annchen,  Agathe’s 
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friend  (soprano) ;  Caspar,  a  huntsman 
(bass);  Max,  another  huntsman  (tenor); 
Zamiel,  the  Black  Huntsman  (speaking 
part) ;  Kilian,  a  peasant  (tenor) ;  a  her¬ 
mit;  huntsmen;  peasants;  musicians; 
spirits;  demons.  The  setting  is  Bohemia; 
the  time,  long  ago. 

The  celebrated  overture  opens  with 
a  dignified,  religious  melody  for  horns, 
and  its  core,  a  mobile  theme  for  violins, 
is  a  tonal  picture  of  Agathe. 

Act  I.  A  forest  shooting  range.  Kuno 
has  arranged  a  marksmanship  contest 
to  choose  a  successor  as  head  ranger. 
Max,  in  love  with  Kuno’s  daughter,  is 
eager  to  win,  but  in  a  preliminary  trial, 
he  loses  to  the  peasant  Kilian.  Dis¬ 
heartened  by  this  setback,  Max  ex¬ 
presses  his  anguish  (“Durch  die  Wal- 
der,  durch  die  Auen”) .  He  is  now  re¬ 
sponsive  to  Caspar,  who  has  a  method 
whereby  Max  can  win.  For  Caspar 
has  sold  his  soul  to  Zamiel,  the  Black 
Huntsman,  in  return  for  magic  bullets 
which  never  miss  their  mark.  Since 
Caspar  must  bring  Zamiel  a  new  victim 
or  lose  his  life,  he  is  eager  to  have  Max 
cooperate  with  the  Black  Huntsman. 
Max  agrees  to  go  to  the  Wolf’s  Glen. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  Agathe’s  house. 
Alone  and  apprehensive,  Agathe  looks 
out  of  the  window  and  marvels  at  the 
beauty  of  the  night  (“Leise,  leise”) . 
When  Max  comes,  he  tells  her  he  has 
shot  a  stag  at  the  Wolfs  Glen  and  must 
rush  off  to  bring  it  back.  Agathe  knows 
that  the  Glen  is  a  haunted  place  and 
she  begs  Max  not  to  go  there.  Max, 
however,  is  deaf  to  her  pleading. 

Scene  2.  At  the  Wolf’s  Glen.  Max 
meets  Caspar.  Strange  apparitions  ap¬ 
pear;  weird  incantations  are  sounded. 
There  are  flashes  of  lightning.  Zamiel 
creates  seven  bullets  for  Max. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  Agathe’s  room. 
Agathe  is  getting  ready  to  marry  Max. 
She  begs  heaven  for  protection  (“Und 
ob  die  Wolke  sie  verhiille”),  for  she  is 
apprehensive,  having  had  a  dream 
filled  with  dire  omens.  Her  terror 
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^ints  when  she  receives  bridal  flow- 
1  that  turn  out  to  be  a  funeral 
^^th. 

^c:ene  2.  The  shooting  range.  It  is  the 
^  of  the  contest.  Foresters  sing  a 
to  hunting  (Huntsmen’s  Chorus: 
gleicht  wohl  auf  Erden”).  The 
^test  begins.  Max  amazes  everyone 
his  six  remarkable  shots.  The 
^ce  commands  Max  to  hit  a  passing 
with  his  seventh  bullet.  Agathe’s 
L^e  is  heard  begging  him  not  to  shoot, 
she  is  the  dove.  But  Max  fibres.  His 
Uet  strikes  Agathe,  but  her  bridal 
aa.th  has  caught  the  bullet  and  saved 
life.  Caspar,  serving  the  devil’s  jus- 
dies  in  her  place.  It  is  then  that 
reveals  his  pact  with  Zamiel.  The 
sice  first  orders  Max  banished.  Even- 
-lly,  he  promises  to  forgive  Max  after 
dear’s  probation.  Max  thanks  the 
Hce  for  his  generosity  (“Die  Zu- 
soli  mein  Herz  bewahren”) ,  after 
icii  the  entire  assemblage  gives  voice 
a.  song  of  thanksgiving  (“Ja!  lasst 

*  zum  Himmel  die  Blicke  erheben”) . 
Awhile  Der  Freischutz  is  seldom 
Formed  today,  being  chiefly  remem- 
ed  through  a  few  excerpts,  includ- 

its  dramatic  overture,  it  is  histori- 
Ly  a  most  significant  opera.  With 
»  "work  romanticism  and  national- 

*  came  to  German  opera.  From  this 
e  on,  Italianisms  discarded,  German 
;ra  would  have  a  physiognomy  of 
3wn.  The  text  of  Der  Freischutz  was 
ived  from  German  legend  and  made 

of  German  backgrounds  and  land- 
pes  as  well  as  the  German  love  for 
erstition  and  supernatural  and  dia- 
Lcal  elements.  The  music  employed 
c  elements  with  such  success  that 
le  of  the  arias  sound  like  authentic 
rman  folk  songs.  Weber  said  Rich- 
"Wagner,  “was  the  most  German 
German  composers.”  Der  Frei - 
Utz  is  one  of  the  few  operas  that 
ped  musical  history  and  at  the  same 
e  was  acclaimed  by  its  first  audi- 
es.  Its  premiere  was  a  triumph.  The 
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German  Romantics  immediately  saw 
in  it  the  typification  of  their  creed  and 
they  hailed  it  as  a  glorification  of  the 
German  spirit  and  soul.  In  Vienna, 
Dresden,  and  London  it  gathered  fur¬ 
ther  triumphs;  in  London  the  opera 
had  to  be  given  simultaneously  in  three 
different  theaters. 

Fremstad,  Give,  soprano.  Born  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden,  March  14,  1871;  died 
Irvington,  New  York,  April  21,  1951. 
She  was  one  of  the  greatest  Wagnerian 
sopranos.  Brought  to  the  United  States 
in  her  childhood,  she  first  appeared  as 
a  prodigy  pianist.  She  later  turned  to 
singing,  became  soloist  in  a  church 
choir,  and  appeared  in  a  production  of 
Patience,  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  In 
1890  she  settled  in  New  York,  studying 
singing  with  F.  E.  Bristol,  who  trained 
her  as  a  contralto;  it  was  in  this  range 
that  she  made  her  concert  debut,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  soloist  with  various  orches¬ 
tras.  She  was  trained  for  opera  by  Lilli 
Lehmann  in  Berlin,  and  she  made  her 
opera  debut  with  the  Cologne  Opera 
on  May  21,  1895,  in  11  trovatore.  She 
remained  with  the  Cologne  Opera  for 
three  years,  appearing  in  principal  so¬ 
prano  roles.  She  was  also  seen  in  Bay¬ 
reuth  in  1 896,  and  London  and  Vienna 
a  year  after  that.  After  an  additional 
period  of  study  in  Italy,  she  joined  the 
Munich  Opera  Company  for  three 
years,  appearing  in  about  seventy  dif¬ 
ferent  roles.  Her  American  opera  debut 
took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
on  November  25,  1903,  in  the  role  of 
Sieglinde  (the  conductor  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  Felix  Mottl,  was  also  making  his 
American  debut).  The  following  sea¬ 
son  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  as 
Kundry,  and  on  January  1,  1908  (an 
evening  when  Gustav  Mahler  made  bis 
American  bow) ,  as  Isolde. 

Now  one  of  the  most  brilliant  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  Metropolitan,  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  major  Wagnerian  so¬ 
prano  roles,  combining  a  remarkable 
voice  with  outstanding  histrionic  gifts. 
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Her  interpretations  were  a  standard  by 
which  later  Wagnerian  sopranos  were 
measured.  Besides  her  success  in  Wag¬ 
ner,  she  scored  as  Salome  in  Strauss’s 
opera,  a  role  which  she  created  for  New 
York  and  Paris,  and  in  the  title  role  of 
Gluck’s  Armide.  Her  last  appearance 
at  the  Metropolitan  took  place  on  April 
23, 1914,  as  Elsa.  She  made  a  few  more 
opera  appearances  in  1915  with  the 
Boston  Opera  and  the  Chicago  Opera 
before  withdrawing  completely  from 
the  stage.  After  appearing  in  song  re¬ 
citals  until  1920,  she  went  into  com¬ 
plete  retirement.  Among  the  many 
honors  given  her  were  appointments  as 
Officer  of  Public  Instruction  and  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  French  Academy,  both  in 
Paris.  The  story  of  her  life  was  told  by 
Mary  Watkins  Cushing  in  The  Rain¬ 
bow  Bridge ,  published  in  1954. 

French  Opera  House,  one  of  the  most 
important  nineteenth  century  opera 
houses  in  the  United  States,  situated  in 
New  Orleans.  It  was  built  in  1859  on  a 
site  were  earlier  opera  houses  had 
stood,  notably  the  Theatre  St.  Pierre, 
the  Theatre  St.  Philippe,  and  the  The¬ 
atre  d’Orleans.  It  opened  on  December 
1,  1859,  with  William  Tell  During  the 
next  few  decades  some  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  French  operas  were  here 
introduced  to  America,  including: 
Berlioz’  Benvenuto  Cellini;  Gounod’s 
The  Queen  of  Sheba;  Lalo’s  Le  Roi 
d  Ys;  Massenet’s  Don  Quichotte  and 
Herodiade ;  Reyer’s  Salammbo  and 
Sigurd;  and  Saint-Saens’  Samson  et 
Dalila. 

French  Six,  The,  see  six,  les. 

Freudig  begrussen  wir  die  edle  Halle, 

chorus  of  the  knights,  noblemen,  and 
ladies  in  Act  H  of  Wagner’s  Tann- 
hduser. 

Friar  Laurence,  friar  (bass)  in  Gou¬ 
nod’s  Romeo  et  Juliette . 

Fricka,  Wotan’s  wife  ( mezzo-soprano ) 
in  Wagner’s  Das  Rheingold. 

Friedenstag,  Der  (The  Day  of  Peace), 
one-act  opera  by  Richard  Strauss.  Li- 
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bretto  by  Joseph  Gregor,  based  on  Cal¬ 
deron’s  play,  La  Redencion  de  Breda. 
Premiere:  Munich  State  Opera,  July 
24,  1938.  This  opera,  whose  action 
takes  place  on  the  day  of  the  West¬ 
phalian  Peace,  October  24,  1648,  had 
political  repercussions.  Hitler,  who  had 
previously  spoken  bitterly  about  the 
Westphalian  Peace,  was  significantly 
absent  from  the  premiere,  and  so  were 
most  of  his  henchmen.  Despite  this  ob¬ 
vious  official  disapproval,  the  opera  en¬ 
joyed  a  huge  success,  and  the  composer 
received  many  curtain  calls. 

Frogs,  The,  see  Aristophanes. 

Froh,  a  god  (tenor)  in  Wagner’s  Das 
Rheingold . 

From  a  House  of  the  Dead,  see  aus 
EINEM  TOTENHAUS. 

From  Boyhood  Trained,  Hiion’s  aria 
in  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Weber’s  Oberon. 
Fugitif  et  tremblant,  Lothario’s  aria  in 
Act  I  of  Thomas’s  Mignon. 

Fuoco  di  gioia,  chorus  in  Act  I  of 
Verdi’s  Otello . 

Furiant,  a  lively  Bohemian  dance.  The 
most  famous  example  in  opera  is  found 
in  Act  II  of  Smetana’s  The  Bartered 
Bride. 

Furtwaengler,  Wilhelm,  conductor. 
Born  Berlin,  January  25,  1886;  died 
Eberstein,  Germany,  November  30, 
1954.  After  an  intensive  period  of  study 
with  Joseph  Rheinberger,  Max  Schil¬ 
lings  and  Anton  Beer-Walbrunn,  Furt¬ 
waengler  received  his  conducting  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  Zurich,  Strassburg,  and 
Liibeck.  In  1915  he  succeeded  Artur 
Bodanzky  as  principal  conductor  of 
the  Mannheim  Opera.  During  the  next 
few  years  he  gained  stature  with  re¬ 
markable  performances  of  symphonic 
music  with  the  Berlin  State  Opera  Or¬ 
chestra  and  at  the  Museum  Concerts 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  When  Ar¬ 
thur  Nikisch  died  in  1 922,  Furtwaen- 
gler  inherited  two  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  conducting  posts  in  Europe:  that 
of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra 
and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  He  now 
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advanced  to  the  first  position  among 
German  conductors.  In  1924  he  gave 
highly  successful  guest  performances 
of  the  Wagner  music  dramas  at  the 
Berlin  State  Opera;  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  years  he  was  to  appear  there  fre¬ 
quently.  On  January  3,  192 5,  he  made 
his  American  debut  as  a  guest  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  He  returned  to  America 
during  the  next  three  seasons,  while 
filling  his  regular  posts  in  Germany  and 
making  remarkably  successful  guest 
appearances  in  major  European  cities. 
His  Wagner  festivals  at  the  Paris 
Opera  became  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Paris  spring  music  season.  In  1931  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Bayreuth, 
directing  Tristan  und  Isolde.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  achieved  outstanding  success 
in  opera  performances  at  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  the  Bayreuth,  and  Salz¬ 
burg  festivals,  and  at  Covent  Garden. 
When  the  Nazis  came  to  power  Furt- 
waengler  was  appointed  Deputy  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Reich  Chamber  of  Music, 
musical  director  of  the  Berlin  State 
Opera,  and  principal  conductor  at 
Bayreuth.  A  year  later  he  was  at  odds 
with  the  Nazi  officials.  He  was  plan- 
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ning  the  world  premiere  of  Hinde¬ 
mith’s  opera  Mathis  der  Maler ,  at  the 
Berlin  State  Opera,  when  government 
leaders  decided  that  neither  the  com¬ 
poser  nor  his  opera  were  in  harmony 
with  the  new  spirit  of  Germany. 
The  opera  was  not  performed,  and 
Furtwaengler  was  forced  to  resign  his 
musical  and  political  posts.  Six  months 
later  he  was  again  in  favor,  and  he  re¬ 
sumed  some  of  his  former  posts.  In 
1939  he  was  made  Director  of  Musical 
Life  in  Vienna  in  a  Nazi  effort  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  musical  life  of  that  city. 
Because  of  his  close  association  with 
the  Nazi  government,  Furtwaengler 
became  persona  non  grata  in  the 
United  States.  Efforts  to  give  him  con- 
ductorial  assignments  with  major 
American  orchestras  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  In  Europe  his  position  as  one 
of  the  world’s  great  conductors  of 
symphonic  music  and  opera  remained 
unchallenged.  It  was  intended  that 
Furtwaengler  should  lead  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  during  its 
1955  tour  of  the  United  States,  but 
when  his  death  intervened  Herbert  von 
Karajan  succeeded  to  the  conductor- 
ship. 
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Gadski,  Johanna,  dramatic  soprano. 
Born  Anclam,  Germany,  June  15, 
1872;  died  Berlin,  February  22,  1932. 
She  studied  with  Mme.  Schroeder- 
2haloupka  in  Stettin  and  made  her 
)pera  debut  in  1889  with  the  Kroll 
Dpera  in  the  title  role  of  Lortzing’s 
Jndine.  After  appearances  in  various 
German  opera  houses  she  made  her 
American  debut  with  the  Damrosch 
)pera  Company  on  March  1,  1895,  in 


Lohengrin .  During  the  next  three  sea¬ 
sons  she  was  seen  with  that  company 
in  most  of  the  principal  Wagnerian  so¬ 
prano  roles  and  in  the  world  premiere 
of  Walter  Damrosch’s  The  Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter.  Her  first  appearance  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  took  place  at  a  concert 
on  December  11,  1898.  Up  to  1904  she 
appeared,  and  was  acclaimed,  in  the 
Wagner  dramas,  particularly  in  the 
roles  of  Briinnhilde  and  Isolde.  During 
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this  period  she  also  appeared  at  Bay¬ 
reuth  and  Covent  Garden.  In  1905  and 
1906  she  appeared  at  the  Wagner  fes¬ 
tivals  in  Munich.  Returning  to  the 
Metropolitan  in  1907,  she  remained 
there  for  a  decade.  During  World  War 
I,  when  her  husband  Hans  Tauscher 
(whom  she  had  married  in  1892)  was 
deported  as  an  undesirable  alien,  she 
left  the  United  States  and  returned  to 
Germany.  During  the  years  1929-1931 
she  sang  in  America  with  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  Opera  Company,  but  she  was 
then  past  her  prime. 

Gailhard,  Pierre,  bass  and  opera  man¬ 
ager.  Bom  Toulouse,  France,  August 
1,  1848;  died  Paris,  October  12,  1918. 
After  study  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
he  made  his  opera  debut  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  on  December  4,  1867,  in 
Thomas’s  Le  songe  d’une  nuit  d’ete. 
As  a  member  of  that  company  for  the 
next  four  years  he  created  several  roles, 
including  the  principal  bass  parts  in 
Auber’s  Rive  d’amour  and  Offenbach’s 
Vert-Vert.  On  November  3,  1871,  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  as  Mephistopheles  in  Faust .  He 
remained  a  principal  bass  there  for 
over  a  decade.  In  1884  he  retired  as 
singer  and  joined  Ritt  as  manager  of 
the  Opera,  becoming  sole  manager  of 
the  company  from  1905  to  1908.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  French  pre¬ 
mieres  of  several  of  the  Wagnerian 
music  dramas  and  for  the  growing 
reputations  of  such  singers  as  the  De 
Reszke  brothers,  Eames,  Melba,  and 
Renaud. 

Galatea,  Acis’  beloved  (soprano)  in 
Handel’s  pastoral  opera,  Acis  and 
Galatea. 

Galitsky,  Prince,  Prince  Igor’s  brother- 
in-law  (bass)  in  Borodin’s  Prince  Igor. 
Galitzin,  Prince  Vassily,  a  reformer 
(tenor),  member  of  Young  Russia,  in 
Mussorgsky’s  Khovantchina. 

Galli-Curci,  Amelita,  coloratura  so¬ 
prano.  Born  Milan,  Italy,  November 
18,  1882.  She  studied  the  piano  at  the 
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Milan  Conservatory,  but  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  Mascagni  to  specialize  in  sing- 
ing.  She  studied  by  herself  and,  with¬ 
out  a  single  formal  lesson,  made  her 
opera  debut  at  the  Teatro  Costanzi,  in 
1909,  as  Gilda.  After  appearing  in 
many  opera  houses  in  Europe  and 
South  America  she  sang  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  on  November 
18,  1916,  as  Gilda,  in  a  performance 
by  the  Chicago  Opera.  She  was  a  sen¬ 
sation.  On  January  28,  1918,  during  a 
visit  of  the  Chicago  Opera,  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  for  the  first  time, 
singing  the  role  of  Dinorah,  and  again 
was  extravagantly  acclaimed.  Her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  took  place 
on  November  14,  1921,  as  Violetta. 
For  the  next  three  seasons  she  was  one 
of  the  few  singers  who  were  simul¬ 
taneous  permanent  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Chicago  Operas. 
In  1924  she  withdrew  from  the  Chicago 
company,  remaining  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  another  half  dozen  years.  While 
her  coloratura  singing  frequently 
lacked  finish,  it  had  great  beauty  of 
tone,  and  her  impersonations  had 
warmth  and  charm.  Her  finest  roles  in¬ 
cluded  Rosina,  Lakme,  Dinorah,  Gilda, 
Juliette,  and  Elvira  in  I  Puritani.  A 
throat  ailment  compelled  her  to  bring 
her  career  to  a  temporary  end.  She  was 
operated  on  in  1935,  and  on  November 
24,  1936,  was  able  to  make  a  return 
appearance  in  Chicago,  as  Mimi,  but 
it  was  evident  that  her  singing  days 
were  over.  She  then  went  into  com¬ 
plete  retirement,  living  in  Beverly 
Hills,  California. 

Gaffi-Marie,  Marie  Celestiise  (born 
de  l’isle),  mezzo-soprano.  Born  Paris, 
November,  1840;  died  Vence,  France, 
September  22,  1905.  She  created  the 
roles  of  Carmen  and  Mignon.  Her  only 
teacher  was  her  father,  a  member  of 
the  Paris  Opera  company.  In  1859  she 
made  her  opera  debut  in  Strasbourg, 
but  she  did  not  achieve  success  until 
1862,  when,  in  Rouen,  she  sang  in  The 
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Bohemian  Girl.  On  August  12,  1862, 
she  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  La  serva  padrona,  remain¬ 
ing  a  principal  soprano  of  that  com¬ 
pany  for  over  two  decades,  and  appear¬ 
ing  in  many  notable  premieres.  Though 
her  voice  was  not  exceptional,  she 
brought  remarkable  dramatic  force  to 
her  characterizations. 

Gallo,  Fortune,  impresario.  Bom 
Torremaggiore,  Italy,  May  9,  1878.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1895  and 
soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century  began 
his  career  as  impresario  by  managing 
several  traveling  opera  companies.  In 
1909  he  founded  the  company  with 
which  his  name  is  chiefly  identified: 
the  San  Carlo  Opera.  This  company 
made  numerous  tours  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  was  a  vital  force 
in  spreading  the  love  of  opera.  Gallo 
also  supervised  many  open-air  opera 
performances  in  stadia,  made  a  film 
version  of  Pagliacci  in  1928,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  was  a  pioneer  in  presenting 
opera  in  sound  motion  pictures. 
Galuppi,  Baldassare,  composer.  Born 
Burano,  Italy,  October  18,  1706;  died 
Venice,  January  3,  1785.  After  study¬ 
ing  the  violin  with  his  father  he  earned 
his  living  in  Venice  playing  the  organ. 
There  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  La  fede 
neW  incostanza,  which  was  such  a 
fiasco  that  for  a  while  he  gave  up  music. 
The  composer  Marcello  convinced 
him  to  reconsider.  After  a  period  of 
study  at  the  Conservatorio  degli  In- 
curabili,  in  Venice,  Galuppi  wrote  a 
second  opera,  Dorinda,  which  was  an 
outstanding  success  in  1729.  Galuppi 
went  on  to  write  over  a  hundred  operas, 
presented  in  the  leading  Italian  opera 
houses.  In  1741  he  visited  London, 
where  two  of  his  operas,  Scipione  in 
Cartagine  and  Enrico,  were  so  success¬ 
ful  that  they  influenced  a  whole  school 
of  English  opera  composers.  He  be¬ 
came  particularly  famous  for  his  comic 
operas,  so  much  so  that  he  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  “father  of  opera 
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buffa.”  His  most  celebrated  work  in 
this  vein  was  11  filosofo  di  campagna, 
produced  in  Venice  in  1754.  From 
1748  to  1762  Galuppi  was  assistant 
maestro  di  cappella  at  St.  Mark’s  in 
Venice,  and  from  1762  principal  maes¬ 
tro.  In  1766  he  was  invited  to  Russia 
by  Catherine  H,  where  for  two  years 
he  assisted  in  producing  his  operas.  He 
returned  to  Venice  in  1768,  where  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  active 
as  maestro  at  St.  Mark’s,  as  director  of 
the  Conservatory,  and  as  composer.  His 
finest  operas  were:  Dorinda  (1729); 
Is  sip  He  (1738);  Adriano  in  Siria 
(1740) ;  Scipione  in  Cartagine  (1742) ; 
Enrico  (1743) ;  Didone  abbandonata 
(1752) ;  11  filosofo  di  campagna 
(1754) ;  11  re  pastore  (1762) ;  Ifigenia 
in  Tauride  (1768). 

Gama,  see  vasco  da  gama. 

Garcia,  Manuel  del  Popolo  Vicente, 
tenor,  composer,  and  teacher.  Born 
Seville,  Spain,  January  22,  1775;  died 
Paris,  France,  June  2,  1832.  He  began 
singing  in  the  Seville  Cathedral  choir 
when  he  was  six,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  seventeen  he  was  active  as  actor, 
singer,  conductor,  and  composer.  On 
February  11,  1808,  he  made  his  opera 
debut  in  Paris  in  Ferdinando  Paer’s 
Griselda,  and  was  a  great  success.  In 
1811  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  ap¬ 
peared  for  five  years  and  profited 
through  contact  with  Italian  singing 
methods.  It  was  with  Garcia  in  mind 
that  Rossini  created  the  principal  male 
characters  in  The  Barber  of  Seville  and 
Elisabetta.  From  1817  to  1819,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  from  1819  to  1824,  in  Paris, 
he  was  the  idol  of  opera-goers;  in  Paris 
he  created  for  France  the  role  of 
Count  Almaviva  in  The  Barber  of 
Seville.  In  1823  he  founded  a  highly 
successful  school  of  singing  in  London. 
Two  years  later  he  came  to  the  United 
States  as  an  opera  impresario.  From 
November  29,  1825,  to  September  30, 
1826,  he  gave  seventy-nine  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  Park  and  Bowery  Theaters, 
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including  eleven  operas  new  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  From  New  York  he  went  to  Mex¬ 
ico.  On  his  way  back,  after  a  successful 
year  and  a  half,  he  was  held  up  and 
robbed  of  all  his  earnings.  Returning 
to  Paris,  he  sang  at  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens,  after  which  he  retired  from 
the  stage  and  devoted  himself  to  teach¬ 
ing.  His  most  celebrated  pupils  were 
his  daughters  Maria  Malibran  and 
Pauline  Viardot-Garcia,  and  the  tenor 
Adolphe  Nourrit.  Garcia  wrote  many 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  operas,  all 
now  forgotten. 

His  son,  Manuel  Rodriguez  Garcia 
(1805-1906),  was  a  famous  singing 
teacher,  for  many  years  a  professor  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London.  His 
pupils  included  Jenny  Lind,  Henriette 
Nissen,  Mathilde  Marchesi,  and  his  son 
Gustave  (later  a  successful  opera 
singer) .  Manuel  Garcia  was  a  pioneer 
in  investigating  the  physiology  of  voice 
production.  He  lived  to  the  patriarchal 
age  of  a  hundred  and  one. 

Garcias,  a  burlesquer  (soprano)  in 
Massenet’s  Don  Quichotte. 

Garden,  Mary,  soprano.  Born  Aber¬ 
deen,  Scotland,  February  20,  1877. 
One  of  the  most  glamorous  prima 
donnas  of  the  twentieth  century,  she 
created  the  roles  of  Louise  and  Meli- 
sande.  While  still  a  child  she  was 
brought  to  the  United  States,  where  she 
studied  singing  with  Mrs.  Robinson 
Duff.  In  her  sixteenth  year  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  amateur  performance  of 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta  Trial 
by  Jury.  Further  vocal  study  took 
place  in  Paris  with  Mathilde  Marchesi. 
The  famous  American  soprano  Sibyl 
Sanderson  became  interested  in  her 
and  introduced  her  to  Albert  Carre, 
manager  of  the  Opera-Comique.  Carre 
urged  her  to  continue  studying  until  he 
c°uld  find  the  proper  role  for  her.  It 
was  found  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
Some  two  months  after  the  premiere  of 
Louise,  Marthe  Rioton,  creator  of  the 


leading  role,  was  taken  ill  during  a  per¬ 
formance.  Garden,  who  had  studied 
the  role  but  had  never  yet  sung  before 
an  audience,  replaced  the  indisposed 
prima  donna  and  was  a  sensation.  She 
was  subsequently  invited  to  sing  the 
role  of  Louise  in  most  of  the  great 
opera  houses  of  Europe  and  America 
and  became  identified  with  it.  As  a  per¬ 
manent  member  of  the  Opera-Comique 
company,  she  was  selected  by  Carre 
and  Debussy  in  1902  to  create  the  role 
of  Melisande  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande, 
this  over  the  vociferous  objections  of 
Maeterlinck,  author  of  the  play,  who 
wanted  Georgette  Leblanc,  his  com¬ 
mon-law  wife,  to  have  the  role.  Mary 
Garden  made  the  part  so  completely 
her  own  that  for  many  years  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  Melisande  with- 
out  her.  She  created  the  principal  so¬ 
prano  roles  in  several  other  French 
operas,  including  Camille  Erlanger’s 
Aphrodite ,  Massenet’s  Sapho ,  and 
Saint-Saens’  Helene.  Her  American 
debut  took  place  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  on  November  25,  1907,  in  the 
American  premiere  of  Thais.  Some  of 
the  critics  remarked  that  her  singing 
had  imperfections,  but  they  could  not 
deny  that  she  was  a  brilliant  personal¬ 
ity  and  that  her  voice  had  natural 
beauty.  She  remained  with  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Opera  company  until  its  dis¬ 
solution  in  1910,  scoring  a  sensation 
in  her  first  appearance  as  Salome  in 
the  Richard  Strauss  opera,  in  which  she 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  double  and  herself  performed 
the  Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils.  In  1910, 
Garden  joined  the  Chicago  Opera,  re¬ 
maining  with  this  company  until  the 
end  of  her  career  in  opera.  When  Cam- 
panini,  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  died  in  1919,  Garden  was  se¬ 
lected  as  his  successor,  the  first  time  a 
woman  was  called  upon  to  direct  a 
major  opera  company.  She  held  this 
post  a  little  less  than  three  years.  As  a 
result  of  her  lavish  expenditures  and 
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resultant  deficits,  the  company  had  to 
be  reorganized.  The  direction  passed 
to  other  hands,  and  Mary  Garden  re¬ 
turned  to  the  company  of  singers, 
where  she  remained  until  1931,  appear¬ 
ing  in  several  world  and  American 
premieres,  including  those  of  Alfano’s 
Risurrezione,  Hamilton  Forrest’s  Ca¬ 
mille,  and  Honegger’s  Judith . 

Oscar  Thompson  noted  that  her 
“work  was  disturbingly  irregular,”  and 
that  “there  was  a  wide  divergence  be¬ 
tween  her  best  and  her  most  common¬ 
place  performances  of  the  same  part.” 
But  when  she  was  at  her  best  as  Meli- 
sande,  Louise,  or  Thais,  she  was  an 
artist  of  incomparable  magnetism  and 
glamor.  After  her  withdrawal  from  the 
opera  stage,  Mary  Garden  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  concert  work,  lectures,  and 
teaching.  For  a  period,  she  was  vocal 
advisor  to  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  in 
Hollywood.  She  wrote  her  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  Mary  Garden's  Story ,  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Louis  Biancolli  ( 1951 ) . 
Garrick,  David,  actor  and  playwright. 
Born  Hereford,  England,  February  19, 
1717;  died  London,  January  20,  1779. 
One  of  the  great  theatrical  figures  of  his 
day,  Garrick  wrote  several  plays  that 
were  made  into  operas.  One  of  these, 
written  in  collaboration  with  George 
Coleman,  was  The  Secret  Marriage, 
used  by  Cimarosa  for  his  II  matrimonio 
segreto ,  and  by  Peter  Gast  for  his  less 
familiar  opera,  Die  heimliche  Ehe. 
Garrick  also  wrote  the  libretto  for 
Thomas  Arne’s  Cymon.  He  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  character  in  a  contemporary  opera 
by  Albert  Stoessel,  David  Garrick. 
Garrido,  general  in  the  Royalist  army 
(bass)  in  Massenet’s  La  Navarraise . 
Gasparo,  Don,  the  king’s  officer  (tenor) 
in  Donizetti’s  La  favorita. 

Gastone,  Viscount  of  Letorieres  (tenor) 
in  Verdi’s  La  traviata . 

Gatfi,  Guido  Maria,  musicologist. 
Born  Chieti,  Italy,  May  30,  1892.  In 
1928  he  founded  La  Rassegna  musi - 
"ale,  one  of  Italy’s  most  distinguished 
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music  journals,  and  has  edited  it  since 
then.  In  1925  he  founded  and  directed 
the  Teatro  di  Torino,  where  perform¬ 
ances  of  operas  and  symphonic  music 
took  place  until  1931.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Florence  May 
Music  Festival.  His  books  include  bi¬ 
ographies  of  Bizet  (1914)  and  Pizzetti 
(1952)  and  monographs  on  the  operas 
Debora  eJaele  (1922)  and  The  Barber 
of  Seville  (1925). 

Gatti-Casazza,  Giulio,  opera  manager. 
Born  Udine,  Italy,  February  3,  1869; 
died  Ferrara,  Italy,  September  2,  1940. 
Though  he  expected  to  become  an  en¬ 
gineer,  in  1893  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  director  of  the  Municipal  Theater 
in  Ferrara.  So  brilliant  was  his  work 
that  in  1898  he  was  offered  the  most 
important  post  of  this  kind  in  Italy,  the 
management  of  La  Scala.  He  remained 
at  La  Scala  for  a  decade.  His  regime 
did  much  to  popularize  the  Wagnerian 
music  dramas  in  Italy,  many  of  them 
receiving  their  Italian  premieres,  and 
also  brought  about  the  first  Italian  pro¬ 
ductions  of  such  significant  operas  as 
Boris  Godunov  and  Pelleas  et  Meli - 
sande.  In  1908  Gatti-Casazza  came  to 
the  United  States  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
He  held  this  post  with  great  distinction 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ( see  metro¬ 
politan  opera  HOUSE).  Retiring  in 
1935,  he  returned  to  Italy.  He  was 
married  twice,  first  to  Frances  Alda, 
the  famous  prima  donna  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  and  afterward  to  Rosina 
Galli,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  bal¬ 
lerina  and  ballet  mistress.  Just  before 
his  death  he  completed  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  Memories  of  the  Opera. 

Gaubert,  Philippe,  flutist,  conductor, 
and  composer.  Born  Cahors,  France, 
July  4,  1879;  died  Paris,  July  10,  1941. 
He  was  the  principal  conductor  of  the 
Paris  Opera  for  over  two  decades.  He 
attended  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Later  he  ap¬ 
peared  throughout  France  as  solo  flut- 
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1st.  During  World  War  I  he  served  in 
the  French  army,  receiving  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  for  heroism  in  the  Battle  of 
Verdun.  From  1919  to  1938  he  was 
the  principal  conductor  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  Concerts,  and  from 
1920  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
He  wrote  two  operas:  Sonia  (1913), 
and  Naila  (1927). 

Gaudenzio,  Sofia’s  guardian  (bass)  in 
Rossini’s  11  Signor  Bruschino. 

Gaudio  son  a!  cnore  queste  pene  dell’ 
amor,  the  trio  of  Orfeo,  Euridice,  and 
Amor  in  the  final  scene  of  Gluck’s 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 

Ganssin,  Jean,  young  man  (tenor)  in 
love  with  Sapho  in  Massenet’s  Sapho. 
Gautier,  TfaeopMIe,  poet  and  novelist. 
Born  Tarbes,  France,  August  31,  1811; 
died  Neuilly,  October  23,  1872.  His 
story  Une  nuit  de  Cleopdtre,  was  used 
in  two  operas:  Hadley’s  Cleopatra’s 
Night ,  and  Masse’s  Une  nuit  de  Cleo¬ 
pdtre. 

Gavotte,  an  old  French  dance  in  com¬ 
mon  time  and  beginning  on  the  third 
beat.  The  dance  became  popular  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV,  and  gavottes  were 
used  in  operas  by  the  early  French 
composers  (Lully  and  Rameau)  and 
by  Handel.  There  is  a  fine  specimen 
in  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Tauride ,  an¬ 
other  in  Mozart’s  Idomeneo .  Perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  gavotte  of  all  is 
that  of  Gossec,  in  his  opera  Rosina. 
Later  instances  occur  in  Manon 
(Manon’s  aria  “Obeissons  quand  leur 
voix  appelle”)  and  Mignon  (the  or¬ 
chestral  entr’acte  before  Act  II  and 
Mignon’s  aria  “Me  voici  dans  son  bou¬ 
doir”). 

Gay,  John,  poet  and  playwright.  Bom 
Barnstaple,  England,  September  1685; 
died  London,  December  4,  1732.  He 
wrote  the  texts  for  Handel’s  Acis  and 
Galathea  and  for  The  Beggar’s  Opera. 
gazza  ladra,  La  (The  Thieving  Mag¬ 
pie),  opera  buffa  by  Rossini.  Libretto 
by  Giovanni  Gherardini,  based  on  La 
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pie  voleuse,  by  D’Aubigny  and  Caig- 
niez.  Premiere:  La  Scala,  May  31, 
1817.  A  servant  girl  is  accused  of  steal¬ 
ing  a  silver  spoon  and  is  condemned  to 
the  gallows.  The  spoon,  however,  is 
found  in  a  magpie’s  nest,  and  the  girl  is 
exonerated.  The  overture  is  famous;  an 
innovation  in  its  orchestration  is  the  use 
of  two  snare  drums. 

Gehmuchsmusfk,  a  German  term  sig¬ 
nifying  “functional  music” — describ¬ 
ing  a  movement  in  twentieth  century 
German  music.  While  the  term  was 
usually  applied  to  pieces  for  radio, 
screen,  education,  and  so  forth — par¬ 
ticularly,  such  works  composed  early 
in  his  career  by  Paul  Hindemith — it 
also  described  operas  of  that  period 
utilizing  a  functional  or  popular  style. 
Notable  examples  were  Hindemith’s 
Neues  vom  Tage,  Ernst  Krenek’s  Jonny 
spielt  auf,  and  Kurt  Weill’s  The  Three¬ 
penny  Opera.  When  the  Third  Reich 
came  to  power,  this  movement  col¬ 
lapsed,  since  popular  and  functional 
elements  in  art  were  considered  de¬ 
cadent. 

GeUner,  Wally’s  suitor  (baritone), 
Hagenbach’s  rival,  in  Catalani’s  La 
Wally. 

Genevieve  (contralto) ,  mother  of  Pel- 
leas  and  Golaud  in  Debussy’s  Pelleas 
et  Melisande . 

Gennaro,  (1)  Lucrezia  Borgia’s  son 
(tenor)  in  Donizetti’s  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

(2)  A  blacksmith  (tenor)  in  Wolf- 
Ferrari’s  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna. 
Genoveva,  opera  by  Robert  Schumann. 
Libretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  an¬ 
other  libretto  by  Robert  Reinick,  in 
turn  derived  from  dramas  by  Tieck  and 
Hebbel.  Premiere:  Leipzig,  June  25, 
1850.  This  is  Schumann’s  only  opera, 
and  it  is  rarely  performed.  It  was  re¬ 
vived  at  the  Florence  May  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  in  1951.  The  story  concerns  Sieg¬ 
fried,  Count  of  the  Palatinate,  who,  off 
to  war,  entrusts  the  care  of  his  wife 
Genoveva  to  his  friend  Golo.  Golo  is 
madly  in  love  with  her.  When  she  re- 
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sis ts  him,  his  love  turns  to  hate  and  he 
desires  her  destruction.  He  brings  Sieg¬ 
fried  false  news  of  his  wife’s  infidelity. 
Siegfried  orders  Golo  to  kill  Genoveva, 
but  before  the  murder  can  take  place, 
Siegfried  learns  of  Golo’s  treachery 
and  arrives  in  time  to  save  his  wife. 
Golo  meets  his  doom  by  falling  over  a 
precipice. 

Gerald,  British  officer  (tenor) ,  in  love 
with  Lakme  in  Delibes’s  Lakme. 
Gerard,  Charles,  a  revolutionary  leader 
(baritone)  in  Giordano’s  Andrea  Che¬ 
nier. 

Germania,  lyric  drama  by  Alberto 
Franchetti.  Libretto  by  Luigi  Illica. 
Premiere:  La  Scala,  March  11,  1902. 
The  setting  is  Germany  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  A  secret  organiza¬ 
tion  is  created  to  fight  Napoleon’s  rising 
power.  Two  of  its  members,  Worms 
and  Loewe,  are  rivals  for  Ricke’s  love. 
Loewe  wins  Ricke  and  marries  her;  he 
and  Worms  become  bitter  enemies. 
Later  on,  Ricke  finds  the  bodies  of  both 
Loewe  and  Worms  on  the  Leipzig  bat¬ 
tlefield. 

Germont,  Alfredo,  Violetta’s  lover 
(tenor)  in  Verdi’s  La  traviata . 

Germont,  Giorgio,  Alfredo’s  father 
(baritone)  in  Verdi’s  La  traviata . 
Geronimo,  a  rich  merchant  (bass)  in 
Cimarosa’s  II  matrimonio  segreto. 
Gershwin,  George,  composer.  Born 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  September  26, 
1898;  died  Hollywood,  California,  July 
11,  1937.  He  became  popular  as  a  com¬ 
poser  of  musical  comedies,  some  of 
them  of  more  than  ordinary  quality. 
One,  Of  Thee  I  Sing ,  was  the  first  musi¬ 
cal  comedy  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 
After  the  success  of  his  Rhapsody  in 
Blue,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  in  1924, 
he  devoted  himself  to  both  popular  and 
serious  music.  His  opera  Porgy  and 
Bess  was  the  last  and  most  important 
:>f  his  serious  works.  An  earlier  one-act 
Negro  opera,  in  jazz  style,  135th  Street, 
vas  performed  one  night  only  in  the 
3eorge  White  Scandals  of  1922.  (It 
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was  then  called  Blue  Monday.)  It  has 
been  revived  several  times  since,  twice 
by  Paul  Whiteman  (1925  and  1936), 
and  on  a  television  broadcast  in  1953. 
Gershwin  died,  aged  thirty-eight,  after 
a  brain  operation. 

Gerster,  Etelka  (coloratura  soprano) . 
Born  Kaschau,  Hungary,  June  25, 1855; 
died  Pontecchio,  Italy,  August  20, 
1920.  While  studying  with  Mathilde 
Maxchesi  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory 
she  sang  for  Verdi  an  aria  from  La 
traviata.  Verdi  recommended  her  to  the 
Teatro  la  Fenice,  where  she  made  her 
opera  debut  on  January  8,  1876,  as 
Gilda.  She  then  toured  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  with  a  traveling  opera  company. 
In  1877  she  married  Carlo  Gardini,  an 
impresario,  and  the  same  year  made  a 
successful  debut  at  Covent  Garden.  A 
year  later  she  came  to  the  United  States 
with  the  Mapleson  Opera  Company, 
making  her  American  debut  in  La  son- 
nambula.  She  was  so  successful  that  she 
became  a  rival  of  Adelina  Patti,  then  a 
New  York  favorite.  After  1890  Gerster 
withdrew  from  opera  and  in  Berlin 
founded  a  school  of  singing.  She  also 
taught  for  a  year  in  New  York.  She 
wrote  a  treatise  on  singing,  Stimm - 
fuhrer  (1906). 

Gertrude,  (1)  Juliet’s  nurse  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Gounod’s  Romeo  et  Juli¬ 
ette. 

(2)  Mother  of  Hansel  and  Gretel 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Humperdinck’s 
Hansel  and  Gretel . 

(3)  Hamlet’s  mother  (soprano)  in 
Thomas’s  Hamlet. 

Gerusalemme  liberata,  La,  epic  poem 
by  Tasso,  the  source  of  numerous  op¬ 
eras.  See  armida;  rinaldo;  tasso. 
Gervitle-Reache,  Jeanne,  dramatic  con¬ 
tralto.  Born  Orthez,  France,  March  26, 
1882;  died  New  York  City,  January  5, 
1915.  She  studied  in  Paris  with  Rosine 
Laborde,  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia,  and 
Jean  Criticos.  Her  opera  debut  took 
place  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  1900  in 
Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Euridice .  During  two 
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seasons  with  that  company  she  created 
the  roles  of  Catherine  in  Le  Juif  polo - 
nais  and  Genevieve  in  Pelleas  et  Meli - 
sonde.  From  1907  to  1910  she  sang 
with  the  Manhattan  Opera  Company, 
where  her  electrifying  interpretation  of 
Dalila  was  largely  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  Saint-Saens’  Samson  et  Dalila  pop¬ 
ular  in  America.  She  married  Dr.  G. 
Gibier-Rambeaud,  director  of  the  Pas¬ 
teur  Institute  in  New  York.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  Manhattan  Opera  she  appeared 
for  one  season  with  the  Chicago  Opera. 
Gessler,  tyrant  governor  (bass)  of 
Schwitz  and  Uri  in  Rossini’s  William 
Tell 

Gezeidmeten,  Die  (The  Stigmatized 

Ones),  opera  by  Franz  Schreker.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer.  Premiere: 
Frankf  ort-on-the-Main,  April  25, 1918. 
This  expressionist  drama,  set  in  16th 
century  Genoa,  tells  of  the  fruitless 
love  of  a  cripple  with  a  beautiful  soul 
for  a  girl  with  a  beautiful  body. 
Ghedini,  Giorgio  Federico,  composer. 
Born  Cuneo,  Italy,  July  11,  1892.  He 
graduated  from  the  Bologna  Conserva¬ 
tory  in  1911,  after  which  he  taught  in 
the  Conservatories  of  Bologna,  Turin, 
and  Milan.  In  1951  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
After  achieving  success  with  several 
orchestral  works  he  wrote  his  first  op¬ 
era,  Maria  d‘A  llesandria,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Bergamo  in  1937.  Later 
operas:  Uintrusa  (1938);  Re  Hassan 
(1939);  La  pulce  d’oro  (1940);  Le 
Baccanti  (1943);  Billy  Budd  (1948). 
Gherardino,  Gherardo’s  son  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Puccini’s  Gianni  Schicchi. 
Gherardo,  Donati’s  nephew  (tenor)  in 
Puccini’s  Gianni  Schicchi. 

GMone,  Francesco,  conductor.  Born 
Acqui,  Italy,  August  26,  1889.  After 
studying  at  the  Parma  Conservatory  he 
played  the  violin  in  various  Italian 
opera  houses.  His  debut  as  conductor 
took  place  at  the  Puglie  Opera  in  1913. 
Six  years  later  he  directed  the  Italian 
repertory  at  the  Barcelona  Opera,  and 
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in  1922  was  appointed  Toscanini’s  as¬ 
sistant  at  La  Scala.  After  serving  as 
principal  conductor  of  La  Scala  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  and  appearing  with  other 
Italian  opera  companies,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1931  as  guest  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Detroit  Civic  Opera. 
From  1936  to  1939  he  was  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Detroit  Symphony.  After 
1940  he  conducted  the  Italian  repertory 
at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Municipal 
Theater. 

Ghislanzoni,  Antonio,  dramatist  and  li¬ 
brettist.  Born  Lecco,  Italy,  November 
25,  1824;  died  Bergamasco,  July  16, 
1893.  He  began  his  career  as  a  singer 
but  soon  turned  to  writing  and  editing. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Gazzetta  Musicale  in  Milan.  He  wrote 
numerous  librettos,  the  most  important 
being  the  one  for  Aida.  Others  were  for 
Alfredo  Catalani’s  Edmea;  Vladimir 
Kashperov’s  Maria  Tudor;  Enrico  Pe- 
trella’s  I  promessi  sposi;  Ponchielli’s  I 
Lituani  and  I  Mori  di  Valenza . 

Gia  I  sacerdoti  adunansi,  duet  between 
Amneris  and  Radames  in  Act  IV,  Scene 
1,  of  Verdi’s  Aida. 

Gia  neila  notte  densa,  the  love  duet  of 
Otello  and  Desdemona  in  Act  I  of 
Verdi’s  Otello. 

Gianetta,  a  peasant  girl  (soprano)  in 
Donizetti’s  L'elisir  d’amore. 

Gianetto,  (1)  Lodoletta’s  suitor  (bari¬ 
tone)  ,  in  Mascagni’s  Lodoletta . 

(2)  A  poet  (tenor) ,  principal  char¬ 
acter  in  Giordano’s  La  cena  delle  beffe. 
Giannini,  Dusolina  (soprano) .  Bora 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  December 
19,  1902.  She  studied  with  Marcella 
Sembrich  after  which  she  made  her  con¬ 
cert  debut  in  New  York  in  1923.  Four 
years  later  her  opera  debut  took  place 
in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  Aida.  Her 
success  brought  her  engagements  in 
Europe’s  leading  opera  houses.  In  1934 
she  scored  a  major  success  as  Donna 
Anna  at  the  Salzburg  Festival.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1936,  she  made  her  debut  at 
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the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Aida .  She 
remained  at  the  Metropolitan  through 
the  1940-1941  season.  In  Europe  she 
created  the  role  of  Hester  Prynne  in 
The  Scarlet  Letter ,  an  opera  by  her 
brother  Vittorio.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Ferruccio  Giannini,  a  noted  operatic 
tenor. 

Giannini,  Vittorio,  composer.  Born 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  October 
19,  1903.  His  sister  is  the  prima  donna 
Dusolina  Giannini  (see  above).  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Milan  Conservatory  on  a 
scholarship,  then  continued  his  music 
study  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School. 
After  receiving  the  grand  prize  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Rome  in  1932, 
he  wrote  his  first  mature  opera,  Luce - 
dia,  introduced  in  Munich  in  1934. 
Four  years  later  the  Hamburg  Opera 
introduced  The  Scarlet  Letter,  his  sister 
creating  the  role  of  Hester.  In  1937, 
1939,  and  1940  he  wrote  three  radio 
operas  on  a  commission  from  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System:  Flora , 
Beauty  and  the  Beast ,  and  Blennerhas - 
set.  In  1953  another  opera,  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  was  produced  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Giannini  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School  and 
the  Manhattan  School  of  Music. 

Gianni  Schicchi,  one-act  opera  buffa  by 
Giacomo  Puccini.  Libretto  by  Gioa- 
chino  Forzano,  based  on  the  history  of 
a  citizen  of  medieval  Florence.  World 
premiere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York,  December  14,  1918. 

Characters:  Zita,  cousin  of  Buoso 
Donati  (mezzo-soprano) ;  Rinuccio, 
her  nephew  (tenor) ;  Simone,  cousin  of 
Buoso  (basso);  Marco,  his  son  (bari¬ 
tone)  ;  La  Ciesca,  Marco’s  wife  (so¬ 
prano);  Gherardo,  Buoso’s  nephew 
(tenor);  Nella,  his  wife  (soprano); 
Gherardino,  their  son  (mezzo-soprano); 
Betto  di  Signa,  Buoso’s  brother-in-law 
(baritone);  Gianni  Schicchi  (baritone); 
Lauretta,  his  daughter  (soprano);  Spi- 
nelloccio,  a  doctor  (bass);  Amantio  di 
Nicolao,  a  lawyer  (bass) ;  Pinellino,  a 


shoemaker  (bass);  Guccio,  a  dyer 
(bass).  The  setting  is  Florence  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Buoso  Donati,  a  rich  Florentine,  has 
died,  leaving  his  fortune  to  a  monas¬ 
tery.  The  loss  of  an  inheritance  disturbs 
his  family.  Rinuccio,  in  love  with  Lau¬ 
retta,  tries  to  devise  a  scheme  for  ac¬ 
quiring  Buoso’s  wealth.  He  suggests 
calling  in  the  wily  Gianni  Schicchi. 
Schicchi  at  first  appears  reluctant  to 
enter  into  discreditable  maneuvers,  but 
his  daughter  pleads  with  him  (“O  mio 
babbino  caro”)  and  effects  a  change 
of  heart.  Schicchi  notes  that  Buoso’s 
death  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 
This  being  the  case,  he  offers  to  imper¬ 
sonate  the  dead  man.  The  news  of 
Buoso’s  imminent  death  is  to  be  spread 
through  Florence,  after  which  Schicchi, 
as  Buoso,  will  dictate  a  new  will  be¬ 
queathing  his  fortune  to  his  family. 
The  plot  is  set  in  motion.  The  family 
calls  in  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  a  new  will. 
To  the  horror  of  the  family,  “Buoso 
Donati”  bequeaths  his  fortune  to  one 
Gianni  Schicchi.  The  relatives  must  re¬ 
main  silent,  for  to  protest  would  be  to 
incriminate  themselves  in  the  fraud. 
But  when  the  lawyer  leaves,  they  fall 
upon  Schicchi.  He  drives  them  away 
with  a  stick.  As  Rinuccio  and  Lauretta 
tenderly  express  their  love  for  one  an¬ 
other  (“Lauretta  mia”),  Schicchi  re¬ 
marks  that  no  better  use  can  be  made  of 
his  new  fortune  than  to  help  the  lovers. 

Gianni  Schicchi  is  the  third  of  a  tril¬ 
ogy  of  one-act  operas  collectively  en¬ 
titled  II  Trittico  ( The  Triptych).  11  ta- 
barro  and  Suor  Angelica  are  the  other 
operas.  Of  the  three,  only  Gianni 
Schicchi  is  a  comedy.  While  tenderness 
and  sentimentality  were  always  Pucci¬ 
ni’s  strongest  points,  he  frequently 
showed  flashes  of  wit  even  in  his  tragic 
operas.  In  Gianni  Schicchi  he  fully  in¬ 
dulged  his  flair  for  the  comic,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  writing  a  distinguished  opera 
buffa.  The  character  of  the  crafty 
Gianni  Schicchi  is  in  the  best  traditions 
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of  opera  buff  a,  as  are  some  of  the  flut¬ 
tering  arias  and  ensemble  numbers  and 
the  contrasts  between  touching  senti¬ 
ment  and  broad  farce. 

Gain©,  leader  of  a  gypsy  band  (bass) 
in  Thomas's  Mignon . 

Gibichungs,  the  children  of  Gibich, 
Gunther  and  Gutrune,  in  Wagner’s  Die 
G  otter dammerung. 

Gigli,  Beniamino,  tenor.  Born  Recanati, 
Italy,  March  20,  1890.  His  formal 
study  did  not  begin  until  his  eighteenth 
year,  when  he  entered  the  Santa  Cecilia 
Academy  in  Rome.  There  he  studied 
with  Antonio  Cotogni  and  Enrico  Ro~ 
sati,  after  which  he  made  his  opera 
debut  in  Rovigo,  in  1914,  in  La  Gio- 
conda.  He  now  made  numerous  appear¬ 
ances  in  leading  Italian  opera  houses 
and  became  a  great  favorite.  In  1918 
Toscanini  selected  him  to  sing  the  role 
of  Faust  in  a  La  Scala  revival  of  Boito’s 
Mefistofele  during  a  Boito  festival.  On 
November  26,  1920,  Gigli  made  his 
American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  Mefistofele  and  was  ac¬ 
claimed.  He  was  considered  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Caruso  after  the  latter’s  death 
in  1921.  The  beauty  of  his  voice — its 
purity  of  tone,  elegance  of  legato,  and 
suppleness  of  range — made  him  an 
idol  of  opera-lovers  everywhere. 

When,  during  the  economic  crisis  of 
1931,  Gigli  was  asked  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  management  to  accept  a 
cut  in  fee,  he  refused  and  withdrew 
from  the  company.  For  the  next  few 
years  he  concentrated  his  activity  in 
Europe,  but  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1938-1939  for  several  concert 
and  operatic  appearances.  On  January 
23,  1939,  he  was  back  on  the  stage  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Aida  and 
was  given  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
When  he  returned  to  Europe  that  sea¬ 
son  he  furnished  the  European  press 
with  some  violent  opinions  about  Amer¬ 
ica  in  general  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  particular.  These  remarks  cre¬ 
ated  a  furor  in  the  United  States,  and 
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Gigli  lost  favor  with  many  Americans, 
who  were  further  alienated  when  he 
identified  himself  completely  with  the 
Fascist  regime  in  Italy  and  became  an 
outspoken  propagandist  for  the  Nazi 
Axis  during  World  War  II.  In  Europe, 
however,  Gigli’s  position  as  one  of  the 
world’s  foremost  opera  tenors  re¬ 
mained  unassailable.  In  1955  the  sixty- 
five-year-old  tenor  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  a  concert  tour. 

Gil,  Count,  Suzanne’s  husband  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Wolf-Ferrari’s  The  Secret  of 
Suzanne . 

Gil  Bias,  see  le  sage,  alain. 

Gilda,  Rigoletto’s  daughter  (soprano) 
in  Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 

Gilgamesj,  opera  by  Ture  Rangstrom. 
Libretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  an 
ancient  Babylonian  epic.  Premiere: 
Stockholm  Opera,  November  20,  1952. 
Gilgamesj,  king  of  Uruk,  is  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  intellectual  strength.  He 
engages  Engidu  in  a  fight  in  which  nei¬ 
ther  emerges  victorious.  They  join 
forces  and  conquer  the  world.  Defying 
the  gods,  Engidu  meets  his  doom  at  the 
hands  of  Isjtar,  goddess  of  love.  Gil¬ 
gamesj  then  renounces  his  earthly 
power  and  descends  to  the  kingdom  of 
death  to  search  for  his  partner.  The 
opera  was  left  unfinished,  and  was 
completed  and  orchestrated  by  John 
Fernstrom.  The  premiere  took  place 
posthumously. 

Gillot,  Onegin’s  servant  in  Tchaikov¬ 
sky’s  Eugene  Onegin. 

Gilman,  Lawrence,  music  critic.  Born 
Flushing,  New  York,  July  5, 1878;  died 
Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1939.  He  was  self-taught  in 
music.  After  holding  various  posts  as 
editor  and  music  critic,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  music  critic  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  1923,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  also  served  as 
program  annotator  for  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra.  His  books  include 
several  on  operatic  subjects:  Aspects 
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of  Modern  Music  (1908);  Wagner9 s 
Operas  (1937);  Toscanini  and  Great 
Music  (1938).  He  also  wrote  guides  to 
Salome  (1907)  and  Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande  (1907). 

Gingerbread  Waltz  (Juchhei,  nun  1st 
die  Hexe  todt!),  duet  of  Hansel  and 
Gretel  in  Act  III  of  Humperdinck’s 
Hansel  and  Gretel. 

Gioconda,  La,  opera  in  four  acts  by 
Amilcare  Ponchielli.  Libretto  by  Ar- 
rigo  Boito,  based  on  Victor  Hugo’s 
play  Angelo ,  tyran  de  Padoue .  Pre¬ 
miere:  La  Scala,  April  8,  1876.  Ameri¬ 
can  premiere:  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  December  20,  1883. 

Characters:  La  Gioconda,  a  ballad 
singer  (soprano) ;  La  Cieca,  her  blind 
mother  (contralto);  Alvise,  official  of 
the  State  Inquisition  (bass) ;  Laura,  his 
wife  (mezzo-soprano);  Enzo  Grimaldo, 
a  nobleman  (tenor) ;  Barnaba,  spy  of 
the  Inquisition  (baritone) ;  Isepo,  a 
public  letter  writer  (tenor) ;  Zuane,  a 
gondolier  (bass) ;  monks;  sailors;  sena¬ 
tors;  ladies;  gentlemen.  The  setting  is 
Venice  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Act  I.  “The  Lion’s  Mouth.”  A  street 
near  the  Adriatic  shore.  A  brief  prelude 
is  built  out  of  part  of  La  Cieca’s  dra¬ 
matic  aria  in  Act  I.  Crowds  are  milling 
around  and  singing  (“Feste!  Pane!”). 
Barnaba,  the  spy,  is  contemptuous  of 
the  mob.  La  Gioconda  arrives,  leading 
her  blind  mother.  The  mother  is  grateful 
for  her  daughter’s  love;  the  daughter  re¬ 
sponds  with  devotion;  and  Barnaba, 
from  a  distance,  expresses  the  hope  that 
he  can  ensnare  the  daughter  through 
the  mother  (Trio:  “Figlia  che  reggi  il 
tremulo  pie”) .  When  Barnaba  accosts 
La  Gioconda  she  brushes  him  rudely 
aside.  Barnaba  determines  to  destroy 
her.  The  crowd  now  returns  from  a  re¬ 
gatta,  bearing  aloft  the  winner.  Barnaba 
maliciously  whispers  to  the  loser  that 
he  lost  because  of  the  diabolical  powers 
of  La  Cieca.  The  loser  is  aroused,  and 
attacks  the  old  woman  as  a  witch.  But 
the  Genoese  nobleman,  Enzo  Grimaldi, 
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whose  ship  is  harbored  in  Venice,  pro¬ 
tects  the  old  woman.  The  Grand  Duke 
Alvise  now  emerges  from  the  palace, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  Laura.  Laura, 
once  betrothed  to  Enzo,  prevails  on  the 
Duke  to  save  La  Cieca  from  mob  vio¬ 
lence.  In  gratitude.  La  Cieca  gives 
Laura  a  rosary  (“Voce  di  donna”). 
After  the  crowd  disperses,  Barnaba — 
aware  that  Enzo  is  still  in  love  with 
Laura — slyly  tells  him  that  Laura  re¬ 
ciprocates  and  will  come  to  see  him 
that  very  night  on  his  ship.  Enzo  is  ec¬ 
static  (“O  grido  di  quest’  anima”) . 
When  he  leaves,  Barnaba  dictates  a 
letter  to  Laura’s  husband  warning  him 
of  the  projected  rendezvous.  La  Gio¬ 
conda  overhears  him;  since  she  herself 
is  in  love  with  Enzo,  she  is  overwhelmed 
to  discover  that  he  is  having  an  affair 
with  another  woman.  As  he  reads  the 
letter  he  has  dictated,  Barnaba  gloats 
over  his  powers  as  a  spy  (“O  monu- 
mento!”) .  The  crowd  returns,  and  mer¬ 
riment  is  resumed. 

Act  II.  “The  Rosary.”  A  lagoon  near 
Venice.  The  sailors  of  Enzo’s  ship  sing 
as  they  work  (Marinaresca:  “Ho!  He! 
Ho!”).  Disguised  as  a  fisherman,  Bar¬ 
naba  sings  a  fisherman’s  ballad  (Bar¬ 
carolle:  “Pescator,  affonda  l’esca”). 
Since  he  is  awaiting  Laura,  Enzo  sends 
his  sailors  away.  Alone,  he  is  enrap¬ 
tured  by  the  beauty  of  the  night  (“Cielo 
e  mar!”) .  Barnaba  now  appears,  lead¬ 
ing  Laura.  Laura  and  Enzo  embrace; 
the  old  passion  is  revived;  they  plan  to 
flee  on  Enzo’s  ship.  When  Enzo  orders 
his  sailors  to  prepare  to  set  sail,  Laura 
falls  on  her  knees  and  prays  God  to  for¬ 
give  her  (“Stella  del  marinar”) .  At  this 
point,  La  Gioconda  appears  in  disguise 
and  upbraids  Laura  for  stealing  her 
lover.  She  is  about  to  stab  Laura  when 
a  boat  appears.  Laura  realizes  with  hor¬ 
ror  that  her  husband  has  followed  her. 
She  takes  her  rosary  and  prays  again. 
Recognizing  the  rosary  as  the  one  her 
mother  gave  Laura,  La  Gioconda  now 
decides  to  aid  her  rival,  and  arranges 
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for  her  escape.  When  Enzo  returns  he 
finds  not  Laura  but  La  Gioconda.  Dis¬ 
traught  at  the  loss  of  the  woman  he 
loves  and  faced  with  capture  by  the 
Duke’s  men,  Enzo  orders  that  his  ship 
be  set  afire. 

Act  III.  “The  House  of  Gold.”  Scene 
1.  A  room  in  Alvise’s  palace.  Realizing 
that  his  wife  loves  another  man,  Alvise 
is  planning  her  murder  (“Si,  morir  ella 
de’  ”) .  Upon  Laura’s  arrival,  he  de¬ 
nounces  her  for  her  faithlessness.  He 
then  gives  her  a  vial  of  poison,  demands 
that  she  drink  it,  and  leaves.  Laura  is 
about  to  take  the  poison  when  La  Gio¬ 
conda  appears  and  gives  her  instead  a 
drug  that  will  induce  a  deathlike  sleep. 
When  Alvise  reappears,  he  is  satisfied 
that  his  wife  has  killed  herself. 

Scene  2.  Alvise’s  ballroom.  The 
Duke  is  entertaining  his  guests  at  a 
ball.  They  sing  their  praises  of  his  pal¬ 
ace  (“Alla  ca  d’oro”) .  There  then  takes 
place  a  spectacular  ballet  (Danza  delle 
ore:  “The  Dance  of  the  Hours”).  When 
the  dance  ends,  Bamaba  enters,  drag¬ 
ging  La  Cieca  after  him,  accusing  her 
of  being  a  witch.  The  sound  of  tolling 
bells  is  heard.  Barnaba  informs  one  of 
the  masked  guests  that  they  are  being 
tolled  for  Laura.  The  guest  is  Enzo. 
When  the  Duke  pulls  aside  a  curtain  in 
order  to  show  his  guests  the  dead  body 
of  his  wife,  Enzo,  blinded  by  anger  and 
sorrow,  rushes  to  stab  him.  He  is  seized 
by  the  Duke’s  men  and  taken  to  prison. 

Act  IV.  “The  Orfano  Canal.”  A 
ruined  palace  on  the  island  of  Giudeca. 
La  Gioconda  has  brought  Laura  to  a 
lonely  island  for  safety.  Feeling  she  has 
nothing  more  to  live  for,  La  Gioconda 
contemplates  suicide  ( “Suicidio” ) . 
Enzo,  released  from  prison,  arrives  at 
the  island  and  is  reunited  with  his  be¬ 
loved.  The  lovers  bid  La  Gioconda  a 
tender  farewell  (“Sulle  tue  mani  1’ani- 
ma’’)  and  depart.  Bamaba  comes  to 
claim  La  Gioconda — for  she  has  prom¬ 
ised  her  body  in  return  for  Enzo’s  free¬ 
dom.  Before  he  can  take  her  in  his 
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arms,  La  Gioconda  kills  herself  with  a 
dagger.  Bitter  with  rage,  Barnaba 
shouts  into  La  Gioconda’s  unhearing 
ears  that  he  has  already  had  his  re¬ 
venge:  he  has  come  from  strangling  her 
mother. 

La  Gioconda  is  first  of  all  a  good 
show.  The  many  big  scenes,  the  stirring 
passions,  the  high  tensions  make  for  ex¬ 
cellent  theater.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  opera,  despite  an  involved  and  often 
confusing  libretto,  remains  a  favorite. 
But  La  Gioconda  is  an  important  opera, 
too.  Ponchielli,  influenced  by  Wagner’ 
brought  to  Italian  opera  an  orchestral 
technique,  an  expressive  lyricism,  and 
a  dramatic  power  that  were  to  be  influ¬ 
ential  upon  the  Verdi  of  Otello  and 
Falstaff  and  upon  Ponchielli’s  pupil 
Puccini. 

gioielli  della  Madonna,  I,  see  jewels 

OF  THE  MADONNA,  THE. 

Giordano,  Umberto,  composer.  Born 
Foggia,  Italy,  August  27,  1867;  died 
Milan,  November  12,  1948.  While  at¬ 
tending  the  Naples  Conservatory,  where 
he  was  a  student  for  nine  years,  he 
wrote  his  first  opera,  Marina,  which  he 
entered  in  the  Sonzogno  competition 
that  was  won  by  Cavalleria  rusticana. 
The  publisher  Edoardo  Sonzogno  was 
so  impressed  with  Giordano’s  opera 
that  he  commissioned  him  to  write  a 
new  work,  Mala  vita,  given  in  Rome  on 
February  21,  1892.  Recognition  came 
to  Giordano  four  years  later  with  his 
finest  and  most  celebrated  work,  An¬ 
drea  Chenier,  introduced  at  La  Scala 
on  March  28,  1896.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  this  opera  was  performed 
throughout  Europe  and  in  New  York. 
The  most  significant  of  Giordano’s  later 
operas  were  Fedora,  given  at  La  Scala 
in  1897;  Siberia,  at  La  Scala  in  1904; 
Madame  Sans-GSne,  at  the  Metro- 
politan  Opera  in  1915;  and  La  cena 
delle  beffe,  at  La  Scala  in  1920. 
Among  the  many  honors  gathered  by 
Giordano  were  those  of  Chevalier  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  Com- 
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mander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  a 
membership  in  the  Italian  Academy. 
Giorgetta,  Michele’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Puccini’s  II  tabarro . 

Giovanna,  Gilda’s  nurse  (mezzo-so¬ 
prano)  in  Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 

Giovanni,  Paolo’s  deformed  brother 
(baritone)  in  Zandonai’s  Francesca  da 
Rimini. 

Girl  of  the  Golden  West,  The  (La  fan- 
duila  del  West),  opera  in  three  acts  by 
Giacomo  Puccini.  Libretto  by  Guelfo 
Civinini  and  Carlo  Zangarini,  based  on 
the  David  Belasco  play  of  the  same 
name.  Premiere:  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  December  10,  1910. 

Characters:  Minnie,  owner  of  the 
Polka  Saloon  (soprano) ;  Jack  Ranee, 
sheriff  (baritone) ;  Nick,  bartender 
(tenor) ;  Dick  Johnson,  an  outlaw, 
alias  Ramerrez  (tenor) ;  Ashby,  Wells- 
Far  go  agent  (bass);  Billy  Jackrabbit, 
an  Indian  (bass) ;  Wowkle,  his  squaw 
(mezzo-soprano);  Jake  Wallace,  trav¬ 
eling  camp  minstrel  (baritone);  Jose 
Castro,  member  of  Ramerrez’  gang 
(bass).  The  setting  is  the  foot  of  Cloudy 
Mountain,  California,  during  the 
Gold  Rush  days. 

Act  I.  The  Polka  Saloon.  Miners  are 
singing  and  gambling.  Ashby  tells  them 
he  is  hot  on  the  trail  of  Ramerrez, 
the  notorious  outlaw.  When  Minnie 
appears,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
charged,  for  all  the  men  love  her — par¬ 
ticularly  Jack  Ranee,  who  sings  of  his 
passion  (“Minnie  della  mia  casa”). 
When  Ranee  tries  to  force  his  atten¬ 
tions  on  Minnie,  she  repels  him  with 
her  revolver,  reminding  him  that  he  is 
married  and  that  she  does  not  love  him. 

At  this  point  a  stranger  enters,  intro¬ 
ducing  himself  as  Dick  Johnson  of  Sac¬ 
ramento.  Minnie  and  Dick  recognize 
one  another.  They  have  met  once 
before  and  felt  a  mutual  attraction. 
Minnie  does  not  know,  however,  that 
Johnson  is  really  Ramerrez  come  to 
hold  up  the  saloon.  The  sheriff,  his  men, 
and  the  miners  depart,  searching  for 


Ramerrez.  They  leave  their  gold  with 
Minnie,  who  announces  boldly  that  she 
will  protect  it  with  her  life.  But  by  now 
the  outlaw  is  so  much  in  love  with  Min¬ 
nie  that  he  is  willing  to  give  up  the 
gold.  Touched,  Minnie  invites  him  to 
her  cabin. 

Act  II.  Minnie’s  cabin.  Minnie  and 
Johnson  are  confiding  to  each  other 
their  love  when  shots  are  heard.  Before 
a  posse  appears,  Minnie  hides  her  lover. 
Even  when  she  discovers  from  the 
p°sse  that  Johnson  is  Ramerrez  she 
refuses  to  disclose  his  hiding  place. 
After  the  posse  leaves,  she  bitterly  at¬ 
tacks  Johnson  for  having  failed  to  tell 
her  the  truth.  Johnson  confesses  all, 
explaining  the  circumstances  that  led 
him  to  become  an  outlaw,  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  give  up  crime.  Minnie,  however, 
sends  him  away.  No  sooner  does  he  step 
out  of  the  cabin  than  he  is  shot.  Minnie 
drags  him  back  in  and  conceals  him  in 
the  loft.  A  falling  drop  of  blood  re¬ 
veals  to  the  sheriff  where  the  wounded 
man  is  hiding.  Desperate,  Minnie  pro¬ 
poses  a  hand  of  poker— if  the  sheriff 
wins,  she  will  marry  him,  and  he  can 
bring  the  outlaw  to  justice;  but  if  he 
loses,  he  must  give  up  his  pursuit.  Min¬ 
nie  cheats,  winning  the  game  and  the 
life  of  her  lover. 

Act  III.  A  forest.  Johnson  has  recov- 
ered,  has  been  captured,  and  is  about 
to  be  strung  up.  He  prays  that  Minnie 
be  led  to  believe  that  he  has  gone  away 
to  find  a  new  life  (“Ch’ella  mi  creda 
libero  ’) .  Minnie  arrives  on  horseback, 
gun  in  band.  She  entreats  the  lynchers 
to  remember  their  feelings  for  her,  and 
for  the  sake  of  those  feelings  to  spare 
the  man  she  loves.  The  miners  have  a 
change  of  heart.  Minnie  and  Johnson 
are  free  to  begin  a  new  life  together. 

Puccini  was  commissioned  to  write 
this  opera  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association  when  he  visited  the  United 
States  in  1907  to  assist  in  the  first 
American  performance  of  Madama 
Butterfly.  Searching  for  suitable  mate- 
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rial,  he  came  upon  Belasco’s  play,  then 
enjoying  a  huge  success  on  Broadway. 
“I  should  think  that  something  stun¬ 
ning  could  be  made  of  the  ’49  period,” 
he  said  at  the  time.  Another  thing  about 
the  play  appealed  to  him:  its  author 
had  been  the  source  of  his  successful 
Madama  Butterfly ,  and  Puccini  felt 
that  a  revival  of  this  collaboration 
might  promise  another  success  of  equal 
proportions.  It  took  Puccini  three  years 
to  write  his  opera.  Its  premiere  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  season,  the  cast 
including  Caruso,  Destinn,  and  Amato, 
with  Toscanini  conducting.  Puccini 
himself  was  present.  The  critics  and 
audiences  were  enthusiastic,  but  later 
audiences  were  less  easily  satisfied.  The 
opera  is  now  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  Puccini’s  lesser  accomplishments. 
His  Italian  lyricism  seemed  unsuitable 
for  a  text  so  thoroughly  American.  The 
interpolated  musical  material  from  the 
American  West  lacked  conviction  and 
was  incongruous  with  the  Italian  arias 
and  with  Puccini’s  intermittent  excur¬ 
sions  into  impressionism. 

Giulia,  a  vestal  virgin  (soprano)  in  love 
with  Licino  in  Spontini’s  La  Vestale . 
Giulietta,  one  of  Hoffmann’s  loves  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann. 

Giulio  Cesare  (Julius  Caesar),  (1) 
opera  by  Francesco  Malipiero.  Libretto 
by  the  composer,  based  on  the  Shake¬ 
speare  tragedy.  Premiere:  Teatro  Carlo 
Felice,  Genoa,  February  8,  1936.  This 
opera  was  criticized  by  freedom-loving 
people  because  the  feeling  prevailed 
that  Malipiero  wrote  it  to  glorify  Mus¬ 
solini.  Malipiero  himself  explained  that 
he  wrote  it  because  “something  in  the 
air  we  breathe  today  urged  me  towards 
a  Latin  hero.” 

(2)  Opera  by  Handel.  Libretto  by 
Nicolo  Francesco  Haym.  Premiere: 
King’s  Theatre,  London,  February  20, 
1724. 

Giuseppe,  Violetta’s  servant  (tenor)  in 
Verdi’s  La  traviata. 


Glaives  pieux,  salutes  epees  (Nofofti 
acciar,  nobili  e  santi),  the  “Benediction 
of  the  Swords,”  in  Act  IV  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  Les  Huguenots . 

GIaz,  Herta,  contralto.  Born  Vienna, 
Austria,  September  16,  1914.  After  at¬ 
tending  the  Vienna  State  Academy  she 
made  her  debut  with  the  Breslau  Opera, 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  as  Erda  in  Das 
Rheingold .  In  1935  she  became  the 
leading  contralto  of  the  Glyndebourne 
Festival,  and  in  the  same  year  she  sang 
successfully  with  the  Prague  Opera  and 
at  the  opera  festival  in  Interlaken, 
Switzerland.  She  toured  the  United 
States  with  the  Salzburg  Opera  Guild 
and  made  appearances  with  the  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  opera 
companies.  On  December  25,  1942, 
she  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Amneris.  She  has  since  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  a 
great  variety  of  roles,  scoring  her  great¬ 
est  successes  in  the  German  repertory. 
Glinka,  Michael,  composer.  Born  No- 
vospasskoye,  Russia,  June  1, 1804;  died 
Berlin,  Germany,  February  15,  1857. 
His  two  operas — A  Life  for  the  Czar 
and  Russian  and  Ludmilla — laid  the 
foundations  for  Russian  national  opera. 
The  son  of  a  prosperous  landowner, 
Glinka  became  strongly  conscious  of 
music  as  a  child,  but  formal  study  did 
not  come  for  several  years.  In  1817  he 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
attended  the  Pedagogic  Institute  for 
five  years.  At  the  same  time  he  studied 
piano  with  John  Field  and  Carl  Meyer, 
and  violin  with  Joseph  Bohm.  Poor 
health  sent  him  to  the  Caucasus  in 
1823.  There  he  studied  harmony  and 
orchestration  from  textbooks  and  be¬ 
came  absorbed  with  the  folk  songs  and 
dances  of  that  region.  Back  in  St. 
Petersburg,  he  entered  civil  service  and 
for  three  years  worked  in  the  Ministry 
of  Communications.  But  music  was  not 
neglected.  In  1828  he  resigned  his  post 
and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  developed 
a  passing  fondness  for  Italian  opera. 
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Proceeding  to  Berlin,  he  studied  theory 
with  Siegfried  Dehn.  His  homesickness 
led  him  to  think  of  writing  national 
music.  “My  most  earnest  desire,”  he 
wrote  from  Berlin,  “is  to  compose 
music  which  would  make  all  my  be¬ 
loved  fellow  countrymen  feel  quite  at 
home,  and  lead  no  one  to  allege  that  I 
strutted  about  in  borrowed  plumes.” 
Returning  to  Russia,  he  joined  a  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  group  that  included 
Pushkin  and  Gogol.  He  now  knew  he 
wanted  to  produce  music  of  an  unmis¬ 
takable  Russian  identity,  with  intimate 
association  with  Russian  history  and 
the  Russian  people.  With  this  aim  in 
mind,  he  completed  his  first  opera,  A 
Life  for  the  Czar,  introduced  at  the 
Imperial  Theater  on  December  9, 1836. 
The  opera  was  a  success,  and  the  Czar 
presented  Glinka  with  a  valuable  ring. 
He  now  began  work  on  a  second 
opera,  Russian  and  Ludmilla ,  the  text 
derived  from  a  poem  by  Pushkin.  The 
new  opera,  introduced  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  on  December  9,  1842,  was  at  first 
a  failure.  It  was  considered  to  lack  the 
human  interest  and  dramatic  quality  of 
the  previous  work.  Not  until  a  revival 
three  years  after  Glinka’s  death  did  it 
receive  the  recognition  it  deserved.  In 
the  closing  years  of  his  life,  Glinka 
lived  in  France  and  Spain,  writing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  symphonic 
music.  His  death  came  suddenly  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  He  was  buried  there,  but  a  few 
months  later  his  body  was  taken  back 
to  St.  Petersburg. 

Glinka’s  significance  in  Russian 
music  cannot  be  overestimated.  He  was 
the  first  Russian  composer  whose  music 
made  an  impact  on  the  world  outside 
Russia,  and  whose  best  work  has  sur¬ 
vived.  More  than  this,  he  was  the  first 
Russian  composer  to  realize  a  national 
art,  setting  the  stage  for  Dargomizhsky 
and  the  composers  grouped  as  the 
“Five,”  all  of  whom  admired  his  operas 
profoundly. 

Gloire  immortelle  de  nos  aieux,  the 
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Soldiers’  Chorus  in  Act  IV,  Scene  3,  of 
Gounod’s  Faust. 

Gloria  all*  Egitto,  the  hymn  that  intro¬ 
duces  the  triumphal  scene  of  Act  II, 
Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  Aida. 

Gluck,  Alma  (born  fiersohn,  reba), 
(soprano).  Born  Bucharest,  Rumania, 
May  11,  1884;  died  New  York  City, 
October  27,  1938.  She  studied  singing 
with  Arturo  Buzzi-Peccia,  after  which 
she  made  her  opera  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  on  November  16,  1909, 
in  Werther  and  was  a  great  success. 
She  remained  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  for  the  next  three  seasons,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  about  twenty  roles.  After  an 
additional  period  of  study  with  Mar¬ 
cella  Sembrich,  she  left  opera  and  be¬ 
came  a  concert  singer.  For  many  years 
she  was  immensely  successful,  particu¬ 
larly  in  joint  recitals  with  her  husband, 
the  violinist  Efrem  Zimbalist,  whom 
she  married  in  1914.  Her  daughter  by 
a  first  marriage  is  Marcia  Davenport,  a 
successful  novelist  who  wrote  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Mozart  and  a  novel  about  a 
prima  donna.  Of  Lena  Geyer. 

Gluck,  Christoph  Willibald,  composer.. 
Bom  Erasbach,  Bavaria,  Germany,, 
July  2,  1714;  died  Vienna,  November 
15,  1787.  A  giant  figure  in  the  early 
history  of  opera,  Gluck  helped  estab¬ 
lish  the  musical  drama,  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  formal  Italian  opera,  in 
works  like  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  and  Al~ 
ceste.  As  a  boy  he  attended  Catholic 
schools  were  he  studied  the  violin,  or¬ 
gan,  and  harpsichord.  In  1736  he  went 
to  Vienna  where  he  was  employed  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  Lobkowitz.  Another 
patron,  Prince  Melzi,  took  him  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  with  G.  B.  Sammar- 
tini  and  wrote  his  first  opera,  Artaserse, 
produced  in  Milan  in  1741.  He  now 
wrote  six  more  operas,  all  of  them  in 
the  Italian  tradition,  before  proceeding; 
to  London,  where  two  of  his  works, 
were  staged  without  success,  and  earn¬ 
ing  their  composer  the  disapproval  of 
Handel.  Returning  to  Vienna  by  way 
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of  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Dresden, 
Gluck  had  his  newest  opera,  Semira- 
mide  riconosciuta,  performed  at  the 
Burgtheater  when  that  theater  reopened 
on  May  14,  1748.  The  work,  with  text 
by  Metastasio,  was  a  success. 

In  1754,  four  years  after  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  wealthy  Marianne  Pergin, 
Gluck  was  appointed  kapellmeister  at 
the  Vienna  Court  Theater.  In  this  post 
he  wrote  numerous  operas.  But  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  them.  Influenced  by 
the  French  school,  headed  by  Rameau, 
he  felt  the  need  for  greater  simplicity, 
naturalism,  and  dramatic  truth;  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  mannerisms  and  pom¬ 
pous  artificiality  of  the  Italian  tradition. 
Nor  was  he  alone  in  these  ideas.  There 
were  two  other  figures  at  the  Vienna 
court  who  were  also  devotees  of  French 
art  and  culture.  One  was  Count  Gia¬ 
como  Durazzo,  director  of  the  court 
theaters,  the  other  was  Raniere  da  Cal- 
zabigi,  a  poet  who  had  come  from 
Paris  in  1761,  aroused  by  the  intellec¬ 
tual  revolution  then  sweeping  through 
England  and  France  with  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  Diderot  as  spokesmen. 
The  three  kindred  spirits  combined 
forces  to  produce  an  art  that  once  and 
for  all  would  overthrow  the  Italian  in¬ 
fluence.  Their  first  effort  was  a  ballet, 
Don  Juan ,  produced  at  the  Burg- 
theater  on  October  17,  1761.  The  Cal- 
zabigi  text  was  based  on  the  play  by 
Moliere,  the  music  was  by  Gluck.  This 
was  followed  by  an  even  bolder  effort 
to  establish  their  new  ideas;  the  opera 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice .  Given  at  the  Burg¬ 
theater  on  October  5,  1762,  the  opera 
was  a  failure,  too  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  for  Viennese  tastes.  But  the  collab¬ 
orators  were  not  discouraged.  They 
wrote  a  second  opera  in  their  new  style, 
Alceste,  seen  on  December  16,  1767* 
and  after  that,  Paride  ed  Elena, ,  per¬ 
formed  in  1770.  Both  operas  were 
failures. 

Convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  mes¬ 
sage.  and  discouraged  at  his  failures  in 


Vienna,  Gluck  decided  to  go  to  Paris. 
There  he  wrote  a  new  opera,  IphigSnie 
en  Aulide.  In  Paris,  as  in  Vienna,  Gluck 
encountered  not  appreciation  and  sym¬ 
pathy  but  envy,  antagonism,  and 
malice.  A  powerful  clique  upheld  the 
Italian  tradition,  and  so  much  obstruc¬ 
tion  was  placed  in  Gluck’s  way  that 
lphigenie  en  Aulide  might  never  have 
been  produced  had  not  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  herself  intervened.  It  was  finally 
given  at  the  Opera  on  April  19,  1774, 
and  was  a  major  triumph,  the  rage  of 
the  musical  season.  Orfeo  ed  Euridice, 
given  its  first  French  performance  in 
1775,  was  also  an  immense  success.  But 
the  enemies  of  Gluck,  whose  leader  was 
lean  Francois  Marmontel,  would  not 
acknowledge  defeat.  They  brought  to 
Paris  one  of  Italy’s  most  celebrated 
composers,  Niccolo  Piccinni,  and  had 
the  Opera  commission  him  to  write  an 
opera.  An  intense  rivalry  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  composers  and  their  sup¬ 
porters;  the  musical  atmosphere  in 
Paris  became  charged  with  bitterness 
and  dissension.  The  directors  of  the 
Opera  stepped  boldly  into  the  contro¬ 
versy  by  commissioning  both  Piccinni 
and  Gluck  to  write  an  opera  on  the 
same  libretto,  derived  from  Euripides: 
lphigenie  en  Tauride.  Gluck’s  opera 
was  seen  first,  on  May  18,  1779,  and 
was  so  successful  that  Piccinni  tried  to 
withdraw  his  own  work.  Though  Pic- 
cinni’s  opera  had  a  run  of  seventeen 
consecutive  performances,  it  was  less 
well  received  than  Gluck’s.  The  opera 
war  was  over.  Gluck’s  last  opera,  Echo 
et  Narcisse,  disappointed  his  Paris  fol¬ 
lowing.  He  now  returned  to  Vienna, 
rich  and  honored,  and  died  there  of  a 
stroke  eight  years  later. 

Gluck  was  the  most  significant  opera 
composer  before  Mozart.  At  a  time 
when  opera  was  growing  increasingly 
formal,  stilted,  and  remote  from  truth 
and  human  experience,  Gluck  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  kind  of  musico-dramatic 
work  in  which  music  and  text  were 
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integrated  in  a  coherent  whole.  “My 
chief  endeavor,”  as  he  himself  ex¬ 
plained,  “should  be  to  attain  a  grand 
simplicity  and  consequently  I  have 
avoided  making  a  parade  of  difficulties 
at  the  cost  of  clearness.  I  have  set  no 
value  on  novelty  as  such  unless  it  was 
naturally  suggested  by  the  situation  and 
suited  to  the  expression.  In  short,  there 
was  no  rule  which  I  did  not  consider 
myself  bound  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  effect.”  No  one  before  him  brought 
to  opera  such  touching  sentiment, 
wealth  of  feeling,  realism,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  text.  Gluck’s 
greatest  operas  represent  a  revolution 
which  prepared  the  way  for  such  later 
works  as  Don  Giovanni,  Der  Frei - 
schtitz,  and  Tristan  und  Isolde. 
Glyndebourne  Opera,  an  opera  com¬ 
pany  organized  in  1934  by  John  Chris¬ 
tie  and  his  wife,  Audrey  Mildmay,  to 
present  Mozart  operas  in  a  specially 
constructed  theater  on  Christie’s  an¬ 
cestral  estate  at  Glyndebourne,  in 
Lewes,  Sussex,  England.  The  aim  was 
to  achieve  a  “unity  between  sight  and 
sound”  and  a  synchronization  of  “stage 
time  and  musical  time.”  Carl  Ebert  was 
chosen  artistic  director;  Fritz  Busch, 
musical  director;  and  Rudolf  Bing,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  first  festival  opened 
on  May  28,  1934,  with  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro,  with  Audrey  Mildmay 
as  Susanna,  Aulikki  Rautawaara  as  the 
Countess,  Willy  Domgraf-Fassbaen- 
der  as  Figaro,  Lucy  Mannen  as  Cheru- 
bino,  and  Fritz  Busch  conducting. 
For  two  weeks  this  opera  alternated 
with  Co  si  fan  tutte,  whose  prin¬ 
cipals  included  Heddle  Nash  as  Fer- 
rando,  Ina  Souez  as  Fiordiligi,  Luise 
Helletsgruber  as  Dorabella,  and  Vin¬ 
cenzo  Bettoni  as  Alfonso.  A  year  later 
the  season  was  expanded  to  five  weeks 
with  The  Magic  Flute  and  The  Abduc¬ 
tion  from  the  Seraglio  added  to  the 
repertory.  In  1938  operas  by  composers 
other  than  Mozart  were  heard  when 
Macbeth  (Verdi)  and  Don  Pasquale 
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(Donizetti)  were  given.  During  World 
War  II,  the  festival  suspended  activity, 
though  the  company  performed  one 
work.  The  Beggar’s  Opera .  The  festi¬ 
vals  resumed  after  the  war  with  pre¬ 
mieres  of  The  Rape  of  Lucretia  and 
Albert  Herring,  productions  of  the 
newly  organized  English  Opera  Com¬ 
pany.  The  first  postwar  production  of 
the  Glyndeboume  company  was 
Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  with  Kath¬ 
leen  Ferrier,  in  1947.  In  the  same  year 
the  company  appeared  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival.  Since 
then,  the  major  new  productions  have 
included:  Alceste;  Ariadne  auf  Naxos ; 
Un  ballo  in  maschera ;  La  cenerentola; 
Le  Comte  Ory;  and  Idomeneo .  In  1952 
the  Glyndeboume  Festival  Society  was 
organized  to  finance  the  annual  fes¬ 
tivals. 

Among  the  singers  who  have  made 
successful  appearances  are:  Salvatore 
Baccaloni,  Willy  Domgraf-Fassbaen- 
der,  John  Brownlee,  Kathleen  Ferrier, 
Sena  Jurinac,  Erich  Kunz,  Marko 
Rothmiiller,  Mariano  Stabile,  and  Italo 
Tajo.  The  following  Americans  have 
been  acclaimed:  Marita  Farell,  David 
Poleri,  Eleanor  Steber,  and  Blanche 
Thebom.  Conductors  have  included: 
Fritz  Busch,  Vittorio  Gui,  Rafael 
Kubelik,  Fritz  Stiedry,  and  Walter 
Siisskind. 

Godard,  Benjamin,  composer.  Bom 
Paris,  August  18,  1849;  died  Cannes, 
January  10,  1895.  He  attended  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  His  first  major 
work  was  an  “operatic  symphony,”  Le 
Tasse,  which  won  first  prize  in  a  com¬ 
petition  conducted  by  the  city  of  Paris 
in  1878.  In  the  same  year  he  completed 
his  first  opera,  Les  Bijoux  de  Jeannette . 
Ten  years  later  his  opera  Jocelyn  was 
successfully  introduced  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Monnaie.  Even  more  successful 
was  La  Vivandiere,  given  by  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  1895,  eleven  months  after 
the  composer’s  death.  Besides  the 
operas  already  mentioned  Godard 
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wrote:  Pedro  de  Zalamea  (1884);  Le 
Dante  (1890);  Jeanne  d’Arc  (1891); 
Les  Guelfes ;  Ruy  Bias. 

Godunov,  Boris,  see  Boris  godunov. 
Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von,  poet, 
dramatist,  and  novelist.  Born  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  August 
28,  1749;  died  Weimar,  March  22, 
1832.  Many  of  Goethe’s  dramas  and 
novels  were  adapted  into  operas.  His 
masterwork,  the  epic  drama  Faust,  was 
the  source  of  Gounod’s  famous  opera 
of  the  same  name  and  of  operas  by 
Berlioz  (Le  damnation  de  Faust), 
Boito  (. Mefistofele ),  and  Spohr  (Faust). 
Other  of  Goethe’s  works  adapted  for 
operas  include:  Gotz  von  Berlichingen 
(Karl  Goldmark);  Die  Leiden  des 
jungen  Werthers  (Massenet’s  Werther 
and  Alberto  Randegger’s  Werthers 
Schatten );  Scherz,  List  und  Rache 
(Max  Bruch  and  Egon  Wellesz);  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister  (Hans  Gal’s  Requiem 
fur  Mignon  and  Thomas’s  Mignon) . 
Gotterdammerung,  Die,  see  ring  des 

NIBELUNGEN,  DER. 

Goetz,  Hermann,  composer.  Born 
Konigsberg,  Germany,  December  17, 
1840;  died  Hottingen,  Switzerland,  De¬ 
cember  3,  1876.  After  attending  the 
Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin  he  be¬ 
came  organist  in  Winterthur.  His  first 
and  most  successful  opera  was  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Der  Widerspan- 
stigen  Zahmung) ,  introduced  in  Mann¬ 
heim  on  October  11,  1874,  and  soon 
after  that  produced  in  leading  German 
and  Austrian  opera  houses.  A  second 
opera,  Francesca  da  Rimini  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Mannheim  in  1877,  after 
the  composer’s  death. 

Gotz  von  Berlichingen.  see  goethe, 

JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON. 

Gogol,  Nikolai,  author.  Born  Poltava, 
Russia,  March  21,  1809;  died  Moscow, 
March  4,  1852.  One  of  the  creators  of 
the  Russian  novel,  Gogol  wrote  many 
works  that  were  adapted  into  operas. 
These  include:  Christmas  Eve  (Rim- 
sky-Korsakov);  Evenings  on  a  Farm 
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Near  Dikanka  (Mussorgsky’s  The  Fair 
at  Sorochinsk);  The  Inspector  General 
(Karel  Weis’s  The  Revisor) ;  The  Mar¬ 
riage  (Gretchaninoff;  Martinu;  Mus¬ 
sorgsky);  May  Night  (Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov);  The  Nose  (Shostakovich); 
Taras  Bulba  (Vladimir  Kashperov; 
Nikolai  Lissenko) . 

Golaud,  King  Arkel’s  grandson  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande. 

Golden  Cockerel,  The,  see  coq  d’or, 
LE. 

goldene  Kreuz,  Das  (The  Golden 
Cross),  opera  by  Ignaz  Briill.  Libretto 
by  Salomon  Hermann  Mosenthal, 
based  on  the  play  Catherine  by  Meles- 
ville  and  Brazier.  Premiere:  Berlin 
Opera,  December  22,  1875.  Christina, 
heartbroken  that  her  brother  Colas 
must  go  off  to  war,  offers  herself  to  any 
man  serving  as  his  substitute.  A  noble¬ 
man,  Gontran  de  l’Ancre,  acts  as  the 
substitute  and  receives  from  Christina 
a  golden  cross  as  token  of  her  pledge. 
Three  years  later,  Gontran  returns 
from  the  war,  wounded.  The  golden 
cross  becomes  the  means  through 
which  he  wins  Christina  as  his  wife. 
Goldmark,  Karl,  composer.  Born  Kesz- 
thely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  died 
Vienna,  January  2,  1915.  After  pre¬ 
liminary  study  of  the  violin  and  com¬ 
position  he  attended  the  Vienna  Con¬ 
servatory.  His  studies  there  were 
aborted  by  the  revolution  of  1848, 
which  for  a  time  closed  the  school.  For 
a  while  he  earned  his  living  playing  the 
violin  in  Viennese  theaters,  teaching 
the  piano,  and  writing  music  criticisms. 
Two  concerts  of  his  works — one  in 
Vienna,  the  other  in  Budapest — failed 
to  lift  him  out  of  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Success  finally  came  with  his  finest 
work,  the  opera  The  Queen  of  Sheba, 
introduced  at  the  Vienna  Opera  in 
1875  to  such  acclaim  that  within  a  few 
years  it  was  given  almost  three  hundred 
times  in  Vienna  alone.  By  1885  it  had 
been  performed  in  most  of  Europe’s 
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leading  opera  houses  as  well  as  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Goldmark  subse¬ 
quently  wrote  several  other  operas,  the 
most  famous  being  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth ,  in  1896.  The  others:  Merlin 
(1886);  Der  Fremdling  (1897);  Die 
Kriegsgefangene  (1899);  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen  (1902);  A  Winter’s  Tale 
(Ein  Wintermarchen)  (1908). 
Goldoni,  Carlo,  dramatist  and  librettist. 
Born  Venice,  February  25,  1707;  died 
Versailles,  January  6,  1793.  Immensely 
popular  in  his  day,  Goldoni  wrote  some 
hundred  and  fifty  plays  and  opera  li¬ 
brettos.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
L’amore  artigiano  (Florian  Gass- 
mann) ;  U Arcadia  in  Brenta  (Ga- 
luPpi)‘>  H  Conte  Car  amelia  (Galuppi); 
11  filosofo  di  campagna  (Galuppi); 
11  mondo  alia  roversa  (Galuppi);  II 
mondo  della  luna  (Galuppi;  Haydn); 
Lo  Speziale  (Haydn) ;  II  Tigrane 
(Gluck).  Comedies  of  Goldoni  from 
which  operas  were  made  include:  II 
Ciarlone  (Paisiello) ;  he  donne  curios e 
(Wolf-Ferrari) ;  1  due  litiganti  (Sarti); 
Le  gelosie  villane  (Sarti);  Tre  com - 
medie  Goldoniane:  La  bottega  di  caffe , 
Sior  Todero  Brontolon,  Le  baruffe 
chiozzotte  (Malipiero);  Vittorina  (Pic- 
cinni) ;  1  quattro  rusteghi  (Wolf- 

Ferrari)  . 

Goldovsky,  Boris,  opera  director  and 
teacher.  Born  Moscow,  Russia,  June  7, 
1908.  He  is  the  son  of  the  violinist  Lea 
Luboschutz.  He  attended  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  and  the  Budapest  Acad¬ 
emy.  In  1930  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  studied  conducting  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  and  became  an 
American  citizen.  He  has  served  as 
head  of  the  opera  departments  of  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Music  Center.  Since  1946  he  has 
been  head  of  the  New  England  Opera 
Theater  and  an  annotator  for  the  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  poet,  playwright, 
novelist.  Born  Elphin,  England,  No- 
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vember  10,  1728;  died  London,  April 
4,  1774.  Goldsmith’s  famous  play,  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer ,  was  adapted  into 
an  opera  of  the  same  name  by  George 
Macfarren.  Liza  Lehmann’s  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  and  Victor  Pelissier’s  Ed¬ 
win  and  Angelina  were  also  derived 
from  Goldsmith’s  works. 

Gonzalve,  Concepcion’s  lover  (tenor) 
in  Ravel’s  L’heure  espagnole. 

Good  Friday  Spell  (Charfreitagszau- 
ber),  the  music  in  Act  III,  Scene  1,  of 
Wagner’s  Parsifal ,  as  Parsifal  is  being 
bathed  in  preparation  for  his  entrance 
into  the  Grail  castle. 

Good-Night  Quartet,  see  schlafe 

WOHL. 

Goose  Girl,  The,  principal  female 
character  (soprano)  in  Humperdinck’s 
Die  Konigskinder . 

Goossens,  Eugene,  (HI),  composer  and 
conductor.  Born  London,  May  26, 
1893.  The  first  Eugene  Goossens 
(1845— 1906)  conducted  opera  per¬ 
formances  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
and  (after  1873)  England;  he  was  the 
first  conductor  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company.  His  son  Eugene  was  also  a 
conductor  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera. 
Eugene  Goossens  III  studied  music  at 
the  Bruges  Conservatory,  the  Liverpool 
College  of  Music,  and  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music  in  London.  He  received 
recognition  as  a  conductor  in  1916 
when  he  led  the  premiere  of  Charles 
Stanford’s  opera  The  Critic.  He  now 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  many 
leading  English  musical  organizations, 
including  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1923  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  for  eight  years  he  was 
musical  director  of  the  Rochester  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  and  for  sixteen  years  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony.  In  1947  he  went 
to  Australia  to  become  conductor  of 
the  Sydney  Symphony  and  director  of 
the  South  Wales  Conservatory.  He  was 
knighted  in  June  1955.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  several  operas:  Judith  (1929); 
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Don  Juan  de  Manara  (1937);  Gains¬ 
borough . 

Gopak,  see  hopak. 

Gorislava,  Ratmir's  beloved  (soprano) 
in  Glinka’s  Russian  and  Ludmilla. 
Gorky  (or  Gorki),  Maxim,  (born 
aleksei  peshkov)  ,  author.  Born 
Nizhni-Novgorod  (now  Gorki) , 
March  28,  1868;  died  Moscow,  June 
18,  1936.  Raoul  Gunsbourg’s  opera 
he  vieil  aigle,  Giacomo  Orefice’s 
Radda,  and  Valery  Zhelebinsky’s  The 
Mother  were  derived  from  Gorky’s 
works. 

Gorinas,  Count  de,  Chimene’s  father 
(baritone)  in  Massenet’s  Le  Cid . 

Goro,  marriage  broker  (tenor)  in 
Puccini’s  Madama  Butterfly. 

Gossec,  Fran^ois-Joseph,  composer. 
Bom  Vergnies,  Belgium,  January  17, 
1734;  died  Passy,  France,  February  16, 
1829.  After  serving  as  chorister  at  the 
Antwerp  Cathedral  and  studying  the 
violin,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1751,  where 
Rameau  placed  him  in  the  employ  of 
La  Poupliniere  as  conductor  of  his  or¬ 
chestra.  His  first  success  as  an  opera 
composer  came  in  1766  with  Les 
picheurs,  successfully  given  at  the 
Theatre  des  Italiens.  In  1770  he 
founded  the  Concerts  des  Amateurs, 
from  1773  to  1777  he  conducted  the 
Concerts  Spirituels,  and  from  1780  to 
1782  he  was  second  conductor  at  the 
Opera.  He  organized  the  Ecole  Royale 
de  Chant  in  1784  and  eleven  years  later 
he  became  the  first  director  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  as  well  as  a  professor  of 
composition.  He  was  a  prolific  com¬ 
poser,  his  works  including  fifteen 
operas,  none  of  which  have  survived. 
(He  is  remembered  for  a  trifle,  a 
gavotte,  found  in  his  opera  Rosine. ) 
He  was,  however,  a  major  figure  in  the 
development  of  symphonic  and  cham¬ 
ber  music  and  the  art  of  orchestration. 
His  finest  operas  were:  Les  pecheurs 
(1766);  Sabinus  (1773);  Hylas  et 
Sylvie  (1776);  La  fete  du  village 
(1778),  Thesee  (1782);  Rosine 


(1786);  Les  sabots  et  le  cerisier 
(1803). 

Gottfried,  Elsa’s  brother,  transformed 
into  a  swan,  in  Wagner’s  Lohengrin. 
Gounod,  Charles  Francois,  composer. 
Bom  Paris,  June  17,  1818;  died  there, 
October  18,  1893.  A  major  figure  in 
French  opera  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  he  attended  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
tory,  where  his  teachers  included 
Jacques  Halevy  and  Jean  Francois 
Lesueur,  and  where,  in  1839,  he  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome.  In  Italy  he  became 
passionately  interested  in  church  mu¬ 
sic.  After  he  returned  to  Paris  he  be¬ 
came  a  church  organist  and  wrote 
choral  music.  During  a  fortuitous  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  opera  singer  Pauline  Viar- 
dot  he  was  asked  to  write  an  opera. 
That  work  was  Sapho,  introduced  at 
the  Opera  on  April  16,  1851,  with 
Viardot  in  the  title  role.  Though  it  was 
a  failure,  Gounod  did  not  lose  interest 
in  the  stage.  He  kept  on  writing  operas, 
and  his  fourth  was  the  work  that  made 
him  famous:  Faust,  given  at  the  Thea¬ 
tre  Lyrique  on  March  19,  1859.  At 
first  only  moderately  successful,  Faust 
became  world  famous  after  a  trium¬ 
phant  revival  at  the  Opera  in  1869. 
After  Faust,  Gounod  wrote  eight 
operas,  only  two  of  which  were  suc¬ 
cessful:  Mireille  (1864)  and  Romeo 
et  Juliette  (1867). 

Between  1852  and  1860  Gounod  di¬ 
rected  a  Parisian  choral  society,  the 
Orpheon.  This  association  revived  his 
interest  in  religious  and  choral  music 
and  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  diversified 
music  in  this  field,  including  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Ave  Maria,”  and  several 
masses  and  oratorios.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Gounod 
settled  in  London  where  he  lived  for 
five  years  and  appeared  as  conductor. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1875,  increas¬ 
ingly  absorbed  in  religious  inspira¬ 
tions;  he  produced  little  secular  music 
after  1881. 

Gounod  helped  create  a  restrained 
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and  sensitive  operatic  art  that  was 
filled  with  human  values  and  parted 
company  with  the  more  ornate  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Meyerbeer  and  his  imitators. 
Unlike  his  contemporaries  Bizet  and 
Halevy,  he  lacked  an  instinct  for  good 
theater:  even  his  best  works  are  dra¬ 
matically  weak  and  unconvincing.  But 
he  was  a  supreme  melodist,  the  creator 
of  a  refined  and  expressive  lyricism 
supported  by  a  sensitive  harmony  and 
orchestration. 

His  operas:  Sapho  (1851);  La 
nonne  sanglante  (1854);  Le  medecin 
malgri  lui  (1858);  Faust  (1859); 
Philemon  et  Baucis  (I860);  La  Reine 
de  Saba  (1862);  MireiEe  (1864);  La 
colombe  (1866);  Romeo  et  Juliette 
(1867);  Cinq-Mars  (1877);  Polyeucte 
(1878);  Le  tribut  de  Zamora  (1881); 
and  two  posthumous  works,  Maitre 
Pierre  and  Georges  Dandin. 

Goyescas,  opera  by  Enrique  Granados. 
Libretto  by  Fernando  Periquet,  sug¬ 
gested  by  setting  and  characters  in 
Goya’s  paintings.  Premiere:  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  January  28,  1916.  Don 
Fernando,  captain  of  the  guards,  is  in 
love  with  Rosario.  When  he  learns  that 
Rosario  has  been  invited  to  a  ball  by  a 
toreador,  Paquiro,  he  is  so  overcome 
with  jealousy  that  he  decides  to  invade 
the  ball.  There  Paquiro  challenges  him 
to  a  duel.  Wounded  fatally,  Don  Fer¬ 
nando  dies  in  his  beloved’s  arms. 
Granados’  score  makes  skillful  use  of 
Spanish  dances.  One  of  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  numbers  is  particularly  famous:  the 
Intermezzo,  which  the  composer  wrote 
after  his  score  was  completed,  upon  a 
suggestion  from  the  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan. 

Gozzi,  Carlo,  dramatist.  Born  Venice, 
December  13,  1720;  died  Italy,  April 
14,  1806.  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
satires  and  fairy  pieces  in  Venetian  dia¬ 
lect,  many  of  them  written  to  ridicule 
rival  writers.  His  plays  have  frequently 
been  adapted  as  operas,  notably:  La 
donna  serpente  (opera  by  Casella; 
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Wagner’s  Die  Feen) ;  Fiaba  del?  amore 
delle  tre  melarancie  (Prokofiev’s  The 
Love  for  Three  Oranges) ;  and  Turan- 
dot  (Antonio  Razzini,  Busoni,  Adolph 
Jensen,  Puccini,  and  Karl  Reissiger) . 
Graener,  Paid,  composer.  Bom  Berlin, 
Germany,  January  11,  1872;  died  Salz¬ 
burg,  November  13, 1944.  After  study¬ 
ing  at  Veit’s  Conservatory  in  Berlin, 
he  earned  his  living  conducting  orches¬ 
tras  in  small  German  theaters.  In  1896 
he  settled  in  London,  conducting  the 
orchestra  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
and  teaching  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  In  1908  he  became  head  of  the 
New  Conservatory  in  Vienna,  and  two 
years  later,  director  of  the  Mozarteum 
in  Salzburg.  In  1920  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  succeeding  Max  Reger. 
From  1930  to  1934  he  was  director  of 
the  Stem  Conservatory  in  Berlin.  His 
operas  are  representative  of  his  style 
in  which,  as  Hugo  Leichtentritt  once 
wrote,  “the  naive  expression  and  the 
simple  charm  of  the  folksong  has  been 
deeply  felt . .  .  and  has  been  the  source 
of  some  of  his  finest  inspiration.”  His 
operas:  Das  Narrengericht  (1913); 
Don  Juans  letztes  Abenteuer  (1914) ; 
Theophano,  rewritten  as  Byzanz 
(1918) ;  Schirin  und  Getraude  ( 1 920) ; 
Hanneles  Himmelfahrt  (1927); 
Friedemann  Bach  (1931);  Der  Prinz 
von  Homburg  (1935). 

Graf,  Herbert,  stage  director.  Bora 
Vienna,  April  10,  1904.  The  son  of  a 
famous  Austrian  music  critic.  Max 
Graf,  he  was  early  directed  to  music. 
He  attended  the  Vienna  University 
where  he  received  his  doctorate  in 
1928.  He  then  studied  music  and  stage 
techniques  at  the  Vienna  Academy, 
following  which  he  became  stage  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Munster  Opera.  For  three 
years  he  served  in  a  similar  capacity 
in  Breslau,  and  for  three  addition^ 
years  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In 
1934  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  joined  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
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Company.  In  1936  he  became  stage  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
where  he  has  since  served.  He  has  also 
served  as  stage  director  for  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  and  for  opera  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  the 
Florence  May  Music  Festival,  and  in 
Vienna.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Opera 
and  its  Future  in  America  ( 1941) . 
Gralserzahlung,  see  in  fernem  land. 
Granados,  Enrique,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Lerida,  Spain,  July  29, 
1867;  died  at  sea,  March  24,  1916.  He 
early  came  under  the  influence  of 
Felipe  Pedrell,  who  directed  him  to  the 
writing  of  Spanish  national  music.  In 
his  twentieth  year  he  went  to  Paris 
where  he  stayed  for  two  years,  study¬ 
ing  the  piano.  Back  in  Spain,  he  began 
writing  piano  music  so  strongly  na¬ 
tional  in  style  and  technique  that  he  is 
considered  by  many  the  father  of  mod¬ 
em  Spanish  music.  He  wrote  his  first 
opera,  Maria  del  Carmen,  in  1898,  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  in  Madrid  the 
same  year.  Goyescas,  his  more  famous 
opera,  was  worked  up  from  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  piano  pieces.  Granados  came 
to  America  to  attend  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  this  work  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  1916.  Invited  to  play  for 
President  Wilson  at  the  White  House, 
he  delayed  his  return  to  Spain  by  one 
week.  Returning  aboard  the  Sussex,  he 
drowned  when  the  ship  was  torpedoed 
by  a  German  submarine  in  the  English 
Channel. 

Grand  opera,  an  opera  with  a  serious 
theme  and  no  spoken  dialogue.  The 
distinction  is  made  between  grand 
opera  and  such  other  types  as  light 
opera,  opera  comique,  and  opera  buffa. 
Graiie,  Briinnhilde’s  horse  in  Wagner’s 
Die  Gotterdammerung. 

Grassini,  Josephina  (or  Giuseppina), 
contralto.  Born  Varese,  Italy,  1773; 
died  Milan,  January  3,  1850.  After 
studying  at  the  Milan  Conservatory, 
she  made  her  opera  debut  at  the  Ducal 
Theater  in  Parma  in  1789.  For  the  next 
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few  years  she  appeared  in  Italian  comic 
operas.  In  1792  she  turned  to  serious 
opera,  and  in  1794  was  a  triumphant 
success  in  Milan.  Napoleon  heard  her 
in  a  special  concert  and  engaged  her  for 
the  Paris  Opera,  where  she  created  a 
furor  at  her  debut  on  July  22,  1800. 
She  then  sang  in  London  and  again  in 
Paris.  For  a  number  of  years  she  was 
popular  at  the  French  court.  She  was 
nearly  sixty  when  Paris  heard  her  for 
the  last  time.  A  highly  successful 
teacher,  her  pupils  included  Giuditta 
Pasta  and  the  sisters  Giuditta  and 
Giulia  Grisi.  (The  latter  were  Gras- 
sini’s  nieces.) 

Gran,  Maurice,  opera  manager.  Born 
Briinn,  Moravia,  1849;  died  Paris, 
March  14,  1907.  He  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  as  a  child,  and  here 
he  received  his  academic  education.  In 
1872  he  became  an  impresario,  man¬ 
aging  the  first  American  tour  of  Anton 
Rubinstein.  Subsequently,  he  managed 
the  American  tours  of  many  notable 
European  musical  and  dramatic  per¬ 
sonalities,  including  Offenbach,  Wien- 
iawski,  Salvini,  and  Bernhardt.  In  1890, 
in  collaboration  with  Henry  Abbey,  he 
produced  a  season  of  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  giving  twenty-one 
performances.  The  following  year  he 
joined  Abbey  and  Edward  Schoeffel  in 
leasing  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  presenting  opera  there  for  the  next 
six  years.  In  1897  he  became  sole  man¬ 
ager,  holding  this  post  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction  until  1903.  He  created  such  a 
high  standard  of  performance  that  his 
era  has  since  become  known  as  the 
“golden  age  of  opera.”  He  brought  to 
New  York  such  outstanding  personal¬ 
ities  as  the  De  Reszke  brothers,  Mau- 
rel,  Plangon,  Melba,  Eames,  and 
Calve;  he  helped  make  stars  of  Nor- 
dica,  Sembrich,  and  Campanari.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  giving  American  audi¬ 
ences  operas  in  their  original  lan¬ 
guages,  was  responsible  for  the  first 
uncut  performances  of  the  Wagner 
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music  dramas  in  America,  and  he  man¬ 
aged  many  notable  American  pre¬ 
mieres,  one  being  Tosca.  He  retired  in 
1903  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  a  small  town  near  Paris. 

Graun,  Karl  Heinrich,  singer  and 
composer.  Bom  Wahrenbriick,  Saxony, 
May  7,  1701;  died  Berlin,  August  8, 
1759.  As  a  child  he  studied  music  at 
the  Dresden  Kreuzschule  and  sang 
publicly.  In  1725  he  became  principal 
tenor  at  the  Brunswick  Opera,  where 
he  was  soon  elevated  to  the  post  of 
assistant  kapellmeister  and  where  he 
wrote  his  first  opera,  Pollidoro,  a  great 
success  in  1726.  In  1735  he  became 
kapellmeister  to  Crown  Prince  Freder¬ 
ick  at  Rheinsberg;  when  Frederick  be¬ 
came  Emperor,  Graun  was  appointed 
kapellmeister  and  opera  director  in 
Berlin.  He  secured  the  services  of  out¬ 
standing  artists  of  Italy  and  Germany 
and  maintained  a  high  level  of  per¬ 
formance.  Some  thirty  of  his  operas 
were  produced  in  Berlin,  making  him 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  composers 
of  his  generation.  His  most  famous 
operas  were:  Scipio  Africanus  (1732); 
Timareta  (1733);  Pharao  Tubaetes 
(1735);  Rodelinda  (1741);  Catone  in 
Utica  ( 1744) ;  Adriano  in  Siria  ( 1745) ; 
Mitridate  (1750);  Ezio  (1755);  Mon¬ 
tezuma  (1755);  Merope  (1756). 
Graupner,  Christoph,  composer.  Bom 
Hartmannsdorf,  Saxony,  January  13, 
1683;  died  Darmstadt,  Germany,  May 
10,  1760.  The  major  part  of  his  music 
study  took  place  at  the  St.  Thomas- 
schule  in  Leipzig.  He  went  to  Hamburg 
in  1706,  where  he  served  as  accompa¬ 
nist  at  the  opera.  Four  years  later  he 
went  to  Darmstadt  as  kapellmeister, 
gaining  considerable  prestige  there 
both  as  director  of  musical  perform¬ 
ances  and  as  composer.  He  was  ex¬ 
traordinarily  fertile,  producing  over  a 
thousand  works  of  all  kinds,  including 
nine  operas.  In  1722  he  was  invited  to 
take  over  the  post  of  cantor  at  the 
Thomasschule.  Too  successful  in 
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Darmstadt  to  be  interested  in  a  change, 
he  turned  down  the  offer,  which  was 
then  made  available  to  Johann  Sebas¬ 
tian  Bach.  His  finest  operas:  Dido 
( 1707) ;  Hercules  und  Theseus  (1708) ; 
Bellerophon  (1709);  Simson  (1709); 
Berenice  und  Lucio  (1710);  Telemach 
(1711). 

Grech,  a  police  officer  (bass)  in  Gior¬ 
dano’s  Fedora. 

Greensleeves,  a  celebrated  English  folk 
song  used  by  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 
in  his  opera  Sir  John  in  Love. 

Gregorio,  a  kinsman  (baritone)  of 
Capulet  in  Gounod’s  Romeo  et  Juliette. 
Gregory,  the  Pretender  Dmitri  (tenor) 
in  Mussorgsky’s  Boris  Godunov. 
Gremin,  Prince,  Tatiana’s  husband 
(bass)  in  Tchaikovsky’s  Eugene  One¬ 
gin. 

Grenvil,  Dr.,  a  physician  (bass)  in 
Verdi’s  La  traviata. 

Gretchaninov,  Alexander,  composer. 
Born  Moscow,  October  25,  1864.  His 
musical  education  took  place  at  the 
Conservatories  of  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg.  He  made  his  bow  as  a  com¬ 
poser  with  a  symphony,  conducted  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov  in  1895.  In  1901  he 
completed  his  first  opera,  Dobrinya 
Nikitich,  produced  in  Moscow  on  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1903,  with  Chaliapin  in  the 
title  role.  It  was  well  received.  In  1925 
Gretchaninov  left  Russia  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  lived  in  Paris;  during  this 
period  he  made  several  concert  tours  of 
the  United  States.  In  1939  he  settled 
permanently  in  New  York.  He  wrote 
an  autobiography,  My  Life  (1952). 
His  operas:  Dobrinya  Nikitich  (1901) ; 
Sister  Beatrice  (1910);  The  Dream  of 
a  Little  Christmas  Tree,  children’s 
opera  (1911);  The  Castle  House,  chil¬ 
dren’s  opera  (1911) ;  The  Cat,  the  Fox, 
and  the  Rooster,  children’s  opera 
(1919);  The  Marriage  (1946). 

Gretel,  Hansel’s  sister  (soprano)  in 
Humperdinck’s  Hansel  and  Gretel, 
Gretry,  Andre  Ernest,  composer.  Bom 
Liege,  Belgium,  February  8, 1741;  died 
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Montmorency,  France,  September  24, 
1813.  He  was  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  composers  of  opera  comique  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  While  still 
a  boy  he  heard  a  performance  of  La 
serva  padrona  which  so  enchanted  him 
that  he  decided  to  dedicate  his  life  to 
writing  operas  in  the  style  of  Pergo- 
lesL  After  a  period  of  study  with  Gio¬ 
vanni  Battista  Casali  in  Italy,  Gretry 
wrote  his  first  opera.  La  Vendemmia - 
trice ,  given  successfully  in  Rome  in 
1765.  Returning  to  Paris  three  years 
later,  he  acquired  the  patronage  of  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  with  whose  help 
his  opera  Le  Huron  was  put  on  in  1768. 
Gretry  now  wrote  operas  prolifically; 
within  twenty  years  more  than  fifty. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Gretry 
allied  himself  with  the  proletariat  and 
wrote  several  popular  works  reflecting 
the  new  ideology.  The  municipality  of 
Paris  named  a  street  after  him  and  later 
placed  his  statue  in  the  Opera-Comique. 
When  the  Paris  Conservatory  was 
founded,  Gretry  became  an  inspector; 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  Institut  de 
France,  he  was  chosen  a  member.  The 
monarchy  restored,  Gretry  flexibly 
changed  his  allegiance  and  remained 
a  powerful  and  popular  figure  in 
French  music.  Napoleon  HI  honored 
him  with  a  pension  and  with  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Gretry  lived  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  the  home  formerly  inhabited 
by  Jem  Jacques  Rousseau. — L’Eremi- 
tage  in  Montmorency. 

In  his  theoretical  writings  Gretry 
anticipated  by  a  century  some  of  Wag¬ 
ner  s  ideas  about  an  opera  theater:  one 
with  a  curved  stage  so  that  the  action 
might  be  visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
house;  with  an  orchestra  completely 
concealed  from  view;  with  seats  of  only 
a  single  class,  and  no  boxes.  Gretry’s 
most  successful  operas  were:  Le  tableau 
parlant  (1169);  Les  deux  avares  (1770)* 
Zermre  et  Azor  (1771);  Cephale  et 
Procris  (1175);  La  fausse  magie  (1775)* 
L’ammt  jaloux  (1778);  Uepreuve 
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villageoise  (1784);  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  (1784);  La  caravane  du  Caire 
(1784);  Amphitryon  (1788);  La  ro - 
siere  republicaine  (1793). 

Grieve  my  heart,  Rezia’s  aria  in  Act 
in.  Scene  2,  of  Weber’s  Oberon . 
Grimaldo,  Enzo,  Genoese  nobleman 
(tenor)  in  love  with  Laura  in  Pon- 
chielli’s  La  Gioconda. 

Grimes,  see  peter  grimes. 

Grimm,  Friedrich  Melchior,  Baron  von, 
writer.  Born  Ratisbon,  Germany,  De¬ 
cember  26,  1723;  died  Gotha,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1807.  Grimm  fired  the  opening 
shot  in  the  Parisian  operatic  war  known 
as  the  “guerre  des  bouffons”  in  1752. 
This  consisted  of  a  provocative  letter 
published  in  the  Mercure  de  France  in 
which  Grimm  posed  Pergolesi’s  La 
serva  padrona  as  an  example  of  true 
operatic  art  as  opposed  to  the  French 
operas  of  Lully  and  Rameau  {see 
GUERRE  DES  BOUFFONS;  RAMEAU).  TWO 
decades  later,  however,  Grimm  sided 
wjth  Gluck  in  that  composer’s  rivalry 
with  Piccmni  in  Paris  {see  gluck)  . 
Grimm  was  also  editor  of  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  litteraire,  philosophique  et 
critique.  This  circulated  in  manuscript 
during  the  years  1753-1790.  Published 
in  sixteen  volumes  a  century  later,  the 
Correspondence  provides  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  history  of  opera  in 
Paris. 

Grimm,  Jakob  Ludwig,  writer  and  phi¬ 
lologist  Born  Hanau,  Germany,  Jan- 
uary  4,  1785;  died  Berlin,  September 
20,  1863.  With  his  brother  Wilhelm  he 
collected,  wrote,  and  published  volumes 
of  German  fairy  tales  entitled  Kinder 
und  Hausmarchen  (1812,  1815).  These 
are  known  and  loved  throughout  the 
world.  Humperdinck’s  Hansel  und 
Gretel,  Carl  Orff’s  Die  Kluge  and  Der 
Mona,  Hugo  Kaun’s  Der  Fremde,  The¬ 
odore  Chanler’s  The  Pot  of  Fat,  and 
Leon  Stein’s  The  Fisherman’s  Wife  are 
operas  derived  from  these  tales. 

Griseiidis,  opera  by  Jules  Massenet 
Libretto  by  Paul  Armand  Silvestre  and 
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Eugene  Morand.  Premiere:  Opera- 
Comique,  November  20, 1901.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  Provence  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  where  the  shepherd  Alain  loves 
Griselidis,  who  is  married  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  When  the  Marquis  goes  to  war, 
the  devil  tries  to  convince  Griselidis  of 
her  husband’s  infidelity  and  suggests 
that  she  avenge  herself  by  taking  Alain 
as  a  lover.  Griselidis  resists  the  devil, 
who  then  disappears  with  her  child. 
Back  from  the  war,  the  Marquis  is  at 
first  suspicious  about  his  wife’s  fidelity. 
But  eventually*he  learns  the  truth  and 
is  able  to  retrieve  their  child  from  the 
devil.  Among  the  familiar  arias  are 
Griselidis’s,  “II  partit  du  printemps”  in 
Act  II,  and  Alain’s,  “Je  suis  l’oiseau” 
in  Act  III. 

Grist,  Giulia,  dramatic  soprano.  Bom 
Milan,  July  28,  1811;  died  Berlin,  No¬ 
vember  29,  1869.  One  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  opera  stars  of  her  generation, 
she  came  from  a  family  of  celebrated 
artists.  Her  older  sister  Giuditta  and 
her  aunt  Grassani  were  celebrated  sing¬ 
ers;  her  cousin,  Carlotta,  was  a  famous 
dancer.  After  studying  singing  with 
various  teachers  she  made  her  debut  in 
Milan  in  1828  in  Rossini’s  Zelmira, . 
She  was  acclaimed,  and  for  the  next 
three  seasons  she  continued  to  appear 
in  Milan.  Dissatisfied  with  conditions 
there,  she  broke  her  contract  and  went 
to  Paris.  Here  she  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  on 
October  16,  1832,  in  Rossini’s  Semira- 
mide,  under  the  composer’s  direction. 
She  remained  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens 
for  the  next  seventeen  years,  adored  by 
Parisian  opera-goers.  In  1833  she  vis¬ 
ited  Venice  to  appear  in  Bellini’s  I 
Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi,  which  the 
composer  wrote  for  her.  In  1834  she 
made  her  London  debut  in  Rossini’s 
La  gazza  ladra;  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  season  she  appeared  regularly  in 
London  for  the  next  twenty-seven 
years,  a  reigning  favorite.  In  1854  she 
toured  the  United  States  with  the  tenor 
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Mario,  whom  she  had  married  a  decade 
earlier.  She  went  into  temporary  retire¬ 
ment  in  1861,  but  six  years  later  re¬ 
turned  briefly  to  the  opera  stage  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Following  this,  she  sang  at  con¬ 
certs.  Donizetti  wrote  his  Don  Pasquale 
for  a  quartet  of  singers,  one  of  whom 
was  Grisi.  Grisi  was  also  one  of  four 
singers  for  whom  Bellini  wrote  2  Puri¬ 
tanic 

Gritzko,  a  peasant  (tenor)  in  Mussorg¬ 
sky’s  The  Fair  at  Sorochinsk. 
Grossmachtigste  Prinzessin,  recitative 
and  aria  of  Zerbinetta  in  Richard 
Strauss’s  Ariadne  auf  Naxos . 
Gruenberg,  Louis,  composer.  Bom 
Brest-Litovsk,  Russia,  August  3,  1884. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  as  an  in¬ 
fant.  After  studying  the  piano  with 
Adele  Margulies  he  returned  to  Europe 
in  1903  for  further  music  study  with 
Ferrucio  Busoni,  and  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory.  Between  1912  and  1913 
he  wrote  two  operas — The  Witch  of 
Brocken  and  The  Bridge  of  the  Gods 
— and  a  symphonic  poem,  The  Hill  of 
Dreams ,  that  won  a  thousand  dollar 
prize.  In  1919  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  soon  completed  an  opera 
based  on  a  play  by  Anatole  France, 
The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife . 
Failing  to  secure  permission  for  the  use 
of  this  play,  Gruenberg  was  denied  the 
rights  to  have  his  opera  published  or 
performed.  In  the  1920’s  he  interested 
himself  in  the  jazz  style,  producing  sev¬ 
eral  serious  works  in  this  vein.  His  most 
important  work  is  his  opera,  The  Em¬ 
peror  Jones ,  introduced  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  on  January  7,  1933.  He 
has  also  written  a  radio  opera,  Green 
Mansions ,  and  a  three-act  opera,  Vo  l- 
pone,  Gruenberg  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  for  motion  pictures,  three  of  his 
scores  winning  Academy  Awards. 
Guadagni,  Gaetano,  male  soprano. 
Born  Lodi,  Italy,  about  1725;  died 
Padua,  1792.  He  created  the  role  of 
Orfeo  in  Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Euridice . 
After  making  his  debut  in  Padua  in 
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1747,  he  went  to  London  and  scored  a 
phenomenal  success  there  between 
1748  and  1754.  During  this  period  he 
was  heard  in  Handel’s  oratorios  the 
Messiah  and  Samson,  After  a  period  of 
study  with  Gioacchino  Gizziello  in  Lis¬ 
bon  he  made  several  sensational  tours 
of  Europe.  He  was  in  Vienna  in  1762, 
and  there  appeared  in  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  Orfeo  ed  Buridice.  After  1770 
he  sang  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  of 
Munich,  and  in  1774  he  settled  in 
Padua.  Gluck  rewrote  Telemaco  for 
him. 

Guarany,  II,  Brazilian  national  opera 
by  Antonio  Gomes.  Libretto  by  the 
composer,  based  on  a  Brazilian  novel 
by  Jos6  Alencar,  Premiere:  La  Scala, 
March  19,  1870.  This  is  the  only  opera 
by  a  South  American  composer  which 
has  appeared  in  the  repertory  of  several 
leading  opera  houses.  The  central  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  opera  is  an  Indian  of  the 
Guarany  tribe;  the  music  is  rich  with 
Amazon  Indian  melodies  and  rhythms. 
Guard,  William  J.,  opera  publicist. 
Born  Limerick,  Ireland,  March  29, 
1862;  died  New  York  City,  March  3, 
1932.  He  was  brought  to  America  as  a 
child  and  was  educated  in  this  country. 
For  many  years  he  worked  as  journalist 
for  various  important  newspapers. 
When  the  Manhattan  Opera  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1906,  he  was  engaged  as 
press  representative.  After  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  that  company  he  was  engaged 
for  similar  duties  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  remaining  with  that  company 
until  his  death.  He  was  decorated  by 
the  Italian  government  with  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy  in  recognition  of 
his  services  to  Italian  singers. 

Giiardlano,  Padre,  an  abbot  (bass)  in 
Verdi’s  La  forza  del  destino, 

Gueden,  Hilde  (soprano).  Born  Vienna 
September  15,  1917,  After  preliminary 
music  study  in  Vienna,  she  received  in¬ 
tensive  training  in  singing  in  Milan, 
Rome,  and  Paris.  Her  debut  took  place 
m  1939  at  the  Zurich  Opera,  where  she 
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appeared  as  Oherubino.  After  two 
years  in  Zurich,  she  assumed  principal 
soprano  roles  at  the  Berlin  Opera  and 
the  Munich  Opera,  where  she  scared 
major  successes  in  operas  of  Mo/urt 
and  Richard  Strauss.  In  1 042  she  was 
engaged  by  the  Koval  Opera  in  Rome, 
making  her  debut  there  in  the  rale  of 
Sophie  in  /Vr  Rosenkuvnlier*  Outing 
the  German  occupation  at  Italv,  Gue¬ 
den  withdrew  from  public  appearances, 
living  in  temporary  Mtmimti  in  Venice 
and  near  Milan.  Affet  the  war,  she  was 
heard  at  La  Scala,  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  the  Royal  Opera  of  Rome,  < 
vent  Garden  and  at  several  Nal/burg 
and  Edinburgh  Festivals,  Her  Ameri¬ 
can  opera  debut  took  place  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opei a  on  November  15, 
1951,  when  she  sang  Gilda ;  stir  ap¬ 
peared  there  in  subsequent  seasons  not 
only  in  the  traditional  lepeifon,  but  In 
the  Ametican  piemtete  of  l he  Ruhr's 
Progress, 

Guerre  dm  IhmtUm  Film  lltiffoottV 
War),  a  musical  w»u  waited  fit  Pans  fii 
1752,  precipitated  In*  a  pet  Lu  ounce, 
by  a  visiting  Italian  company,  of  Gi 
strva  pikinma,  Headed  by  I  buns  Jude* 
rot,  lean  Jacques  Rous.eaut  4ml  Fifed-* 
rich  Grimm,  among  offsets,  4  eulf  art  we 
proclaiming  that  lYntolrab  ait  was  the 
only  true  one  for  opeta,  Use  duet  far* 
get  of  the  attack  was  lean  Phibppe  §Lo 
mean,  who  had  broken  wuh  Italian 
traditions  by  writing  operas  that  etopha- 
sized  the  dtamaftc  element  and  ttftlt/ed 
advanced  harmonic  and  orchestral 
writing, 

Gtigflelimt,  an  officer  t  bat  done )  In 
love  with  Ftorddufi  m  Mo/aifN  Cml 
fun  tum\ 

G«glklin<>  Ratcliff,  are  wo  i  usi  hag 
CUI'K 

GmI,  Vittorio,  conductor,  Bom  Route 
September  14,  ISSN  He  attended  the 
Academy  of  SantaiVetfu,  at  let  which 
he  made  bis  baton  debut  in  Pm! 

Teatro  Adriano  with  Gi  r/mraWrn 
After  appearances  in  unions  Italian 
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opera  houses,  he  succeeded  Campanini 
as  principal  conductor  of  the  San  Carlo 
in  Naples  in  1910.  In  1925  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  music  director  of  the  Teatro 
Torino,  where  he  helped  inaugurate  a 
vital  repertory;  under  his  direction,  this 
opera  house  achieved  national  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  1933  he  became  the  principal 
conductor  of  the  Florence  May  Music 
Festival,  and  in  1938  a  principal  con¬ 
ductor  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  also 
led  distinguished  opera  performances 
at  Glyndebourne,  where  he  was  Fritz 
Busch’s  successor  as  musical  director. 
Guido,  commander  of  the  Pisan  army 
(bass)  and  husband  of  Monna  Vann  a 
in  Fevrier’s  Monna  Vanna . 

Guidon,  Prince,  King  Dodon’s  son 
(tenor)  in  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  Le  Coo 
d’or. 

Guillaume  Tell,  see  william  tell. 
Guiraud,  Ernest,  composer.  Born  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  June  23,  1837;  died 
Paris,  May  6,  1892.  He  studied  with  his 
father,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  wrote 
an  opera,  Le  Roi  David ,  performed  in 
New  Orleans.  For  several  years  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome.  From  1876 
to  the  time  of  his  death  he  taught  at 
the  Conservatory;  his  many  pupils  in¬ 
cluded  Debussy,  Andre  Gedalge,  and 
Charles  Martin  Loefiler.  In  1875  he 
was  engaged  to  write  accompanied  rec¬ 
itatives  for  the  dialogue  passages  of 
Bizet’s  Carmen;  it  is  in  this  form,  as  an 
opera,  that  Carmen  is  chiefly  known. 
In  France,  however,  Guiraud’s  recita¬ 
tives  are  not  used,  and  Carmen  is  still 
performed  as  an  opera  comique,  with 
spoken  dialogue.  Guiraud  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  operas:  Sylvie  (1864);  En  prison 
(1869);  Le  Kobold  (1870);  Madame 
Turlupin  (1872);  Piccolino  (1876);  La 
galante  aventure  (1882);  Fredegonde 
(completed  by  Saint-Saens)  (1895) .  In 
1891  he  succeeded  Delibes  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institut  de  France. 

Gunther,  king  of  the  Gibichungs 
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(baritone)  in  Wagner’s  Die  G otter - 
dammerung . 

Guntram,  opera  by  Richard  Strauss. 
Libretto  by  the  composer.  Premiere: 
Weimar  Opera,  May  10,  1894.  This 
was  Strauss’s  first  opera;  it  was  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  Wagnerian  music  dramas. 
The  action  takes  place  in  a  German 
duchy  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
tyrant,  Duke  Robert,  is  murdered  by 
the  minstrel  Guntram.  For  this  act 
Guntram  is  imprisoned.  When  Frei- 
hild,  who  is  in  love  with  Guntram,  be¬ 
comes  ruler  of  the  duchy,  Guntram  is 
freed;  but  because  of  Freihild’s  high 
station  he  must  renounce  his  love  for 
her. 

Gura,  Eugen,  dramatic  baritone.  Born 
Pressern,  Bohemia,  November  8,  1842; 
died  Aufkirchen,  Bavaria,  August  26, 
1906.  After  studies  at  the  Munich  Con¬ 
servatory  he  made  his  debut  in  Munich 
in  1865  in  Lortzing’s  Der  Waffen- 
schmied.  After  two  years  with  the 
Munich  Opera  he  appeared  with  the 
Breslau  Opera,  and  from  1870  to  1876 
with  the  Leipzig  Opera,  where  he  was 
acclaimed  one  of  the  foremost  German 
baritones  of  the  day.  In  1876  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  complete  perform¬ 
ance  of  Der  Ring  der  Nibelungen  at 
Bayreuth.  From  1876  to  1883  he  was 
principal  baritone  of  the  Hamburg 
Opera  and  from  1883  to  1895  of  the 
Munich  Opera.  He  wrote  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy  Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben 
(1905).  His  son  Hermann  was  also  a 
noted  Wagnerian  baritone,  and  served 
as  director  of  the  Komische  Oper  in 
Berlin  and  the  Helsingfors  Opera. 
Gurnemanz,  Knight  of  the  Grail  (bass) 
in  Wagner’s  Parsifal . 

Gustav  Hmrichs  Opera  Company,  see 
HINRICHS,  GUSTAV. 

Gustavus  III,  see  riccardo. 
Gutheil-Schoder,  Marie,  dramatic 
mezzo-soprano.  Born  Weimar,  Ger¬ 
many,  February  16,  1874;  died  there, 
October  4,  1935.  She  studied  singing 
with  Virginia  Gungl  in  Weimar,  making 
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tier  opera  debut  in  that  city  in  1 89 1 .  Ac¬ 
claimed,  she  was  immediately  engaged 
by  the  Weimar  Opera,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  for  nine  years.  In  1900  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Vienna  Opera. 
For  the  next  twenty-six  years  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  Vienna  with  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess,  particularly  in  such  roles  as  Sa¬ 
lome,  Elektra,  and  Carmen.  In  1926 
she  retired  as  a  singer,  and  for  a  brief 
period  served  as  a  stage  director. 

Gufn  Abend,  Meister,  Eva’s  address  to 
Hans  Sachs  in  Act  II  of  Wagner’s  Die 
Meistersinger. 

Gutnme,  Gunther’s  sister  (soprano)  in 
Wagner’s  Die  Gotterdammerung. 

Guy  Mannering,  see  scott,  sir 
WALTER. 

Gwendoline,  opera  by  Emmanuel  Cha- 
brier.  Libretto  by  Catulle  Mendes, 
based  on  a  medieval  legend.  Premiere: 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  April  10, 1886. 
Harald,  king  of  the  Vikings,  falls  in 


love  with  Gwendoline,  daughter  of  his 
captive,  the  Saxon  Amel.  Arnel  seem¬ 
ingly  consents  to  their  marriage,  but 
arranges  for  Harald’s  murder  by  his 
bride.  At  the  last  moment  she  refuses 
to  kill  her  husband.  Eventually,  Amel 
kills  Harald  and  Gwendoline  commits 
suicide. 

Gypsy  Baron,  The  (De r  Zigetiner- 
fearon),  operetta  by  Johann  Strauss  IL 
Libretto  by  Ignaz  Schnitzer.  Premiere: 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  October  24, 
1885.  This  operetta,  besides  being  a 
staple  in  the  musical  theater,  is  some¬ 
times  performed  in  the  opera  house. 
The  story  concerns  Sandor  Barinkay, 
taken  from  his  ancestral  home  as  a 
child.  Returning  to  it  as  a  man,  he  finds 
it  overrun  with  gypsies.  He  falls  in  love 
with  one  of  them,  Saffi.  The  overture, 
the  Schatz  (Treasure)  waltzes,  and  the 
tenor  aria  “Ja,  das  AHes  auf  Ehr”  are 
celebrated. 
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Haba,  Alois,  composer.  Bom  Vyzovice, 
Moravia,  June  21,  1893.  An  experi¬ 
mental  composer  who  has  specialized  in 
quarter-tone  music,  Haba  has  written 
several  operas  in  this  idiom.  His  music 
study  took  place  at  the  Prague  Conser¬ 
vatory  and,  after  WorldWar  I,  privately 
with  Franz  Schreker.  Haba  began  writ¬ 
ing  quarter-tone  music  in  1921.  He 
founded  a  class  in  quarter-tone  music 
at  the  Prague  Conservatory;  devised 
his  own  musical  notation;  had  instru¬ 
ments  manufactured  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  his  works.  He  wrote  the  first 
opera  in  quarter  tones,  Die  Mutter 
(The  Mother),  in  1929.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Munich  two  years  later.  Sub¬ 
sequent  quarter-tone  operas  were:  The 


Unemployed  (1932);  New  Earth 
(1935);  The  Kingdom  Come  (1940). 
Habanera,  (1)  a  slow  dance  in  2/4 
time,  said  to  have  originated  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  long  popular  in  Spain.  An 
example  in  opera  is  Carmen’s  song 
‘L’amour  est  un  oiseau  rebelle”  in 
Bizet’s  Carmen. 

(2)  Opera  by  Raoul  Laparra.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer.  Premiere: 
Opera-Comique,  February  26,  1908. 
The  setting  is  Spain.  Pedro  has  married 
Pilar,  but  Pedro’s  brother,  Ramon,  is 
m  love  with  her.  Jealous  of  Pilar’s  hap¬ 
piness  as  she  dances  a  habanera  with 
her  bridegroom,  Ramon  kills  his 
brother  and  escapes  before  anyone  can 
identify  him  as  the  murderer.  Haunted 
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by  Pedro’s  ghost,  Ramon  reveals  his 
crime  to  Pilar  at  Pedro’s  grave.  Pilar 
sinks  dead  on  the  grave.  Impetuously, 
Ramon  plays  a  snatch  from  the  fateful 
Habanera,  then  destroys  his  guitar  and 
flees  into  the  darkness. 

Habet  Acht!  Brangane’s  warning  to 
Tristan  and  Isolde  in  Act  II  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Tristan  und  Isolde. 

Hafe*  Hair’s  gelobt,  trio  of  the  Marschal- 
lin,  Octavian,  and  Sophie  in  Act  HI  of 
Richard  Strauss’s  Der  Rosenkavalier . 
Hadji,  a  Hindu  slave  (tenor)  in  Deli¬ 
bes’s  Lakme. 

Hadley,  Henry,  composer.  Born  Somer¬ 
ville,  Massachusetts,  December  20, 
1871;  died  New  York  City,  September 
6,  1937.  After  attending  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  he  served  as  con¬ 
ductor  with  the  Schirmer-Mapleson 
Opera  Company.  Additional  study  took 
place  in  Vienna  with  Eusebius  Man- 
dyczewski,  f olio  wing  which  he  returned 
to  America  and  devoted  himself  to  con¬ 
ducting.  From  1904  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  directed  major  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  in  America  and  Europe,  serv¬ 
ing  at  different  times  as  the  permanent 
conductor  of  the  Seattle  Symphony,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Symphony,  and  as  associate 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic.  He  was  also  a  founder  of  the 
Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  where 
he  conducted  the  first  concert  in  1933. 
He  composed  works  in  every  major 
form.  His  opera  Azora  was  introduced 
by  the  Chicago  Opera  on  December  26, 
1917.  A  one- act  opera,  Bianca,  won 
the  William  Hinshaw  Prize  in  1918. 
Hadley’s  most  successful  opera,  Cleo¬ 
patra's  Night,  was  introduced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1920.  Other 
operas:  Safie  (1909);  A  Night  in  Old 
Paris  (1925). 

Hageman,  Richard,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor.  Born  Leeuwarden,  Holland, 
July  9,  1882.  His  parents  were  profes¬ 
sional  musicians,  his  father  the  director 
of  the  Amsterdam  Conservatory,  his 


mother  a  concert  singer.  After  attend¬ 
ing  the  Brussels  Conservatory  he  was 
appointed  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Amsterdam  Royal  Opera  when  he  was 
only  sixteen;  two  years  later  he  became 
its  principal  conductor.  In  1907 he  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  five  years  later 
became  a  conductor  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera.  He  remained  with  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  nine  years,  returning  for  the 
1935— 1936  season.  As  a  composer  he 
is  best  known  for  his  songs  (the  most 
famous  being  “Do  Not  Go,  My  Love” 
and  “At  the  Well”)  and  his  opera 
Caponsacchi,  introduced  in  Freiburg, 
Germany,  in  1932,  and  five  years  later 
given  at  the  Metropolitan.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  Metropolitan,  Hageman  went 
to  Hollywood  to  write  music  for  mo¬ 
tion  pictures. 

Hagen,  half  brother  (bass)  of  Gunther 
and  Gutrune  in  Wagner’s  Die  Goiter - 
ddmmerung . 

Hagenbach,  Wally’s  beloved  (tenor)  in 
Catalani’s  La  Wally . 

Hagith,  one-act  opera  by  Karol  Szyma¬ 
nowski.  Libretto  by  Felix  Dormann. 
Premiere:  Warsaw  Opera,  May  13, 
1922.  This  opera  is  based  on  an  Orien¬ 
tal  legend  in  which  an  old  and  cruel 
king  tries  to  regain  health  and  youth  by 
making  love  to  a  young  girl,  Hagith. 
Hahn,  Reynaldo,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor.  Bom  Caracas,  Venezuela,  Au¬ 
gust  9,  1875;  died  Paris,  January  28, 
1947.  As  a  student  of  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory  he  had  one  of  his  works  pub¬ 
lished  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  some 
of  his  orchestral  music  performed  a 
year  later.  His  first  opera,  Vile  de 
Reve,  with  a  Polynesian  setting,  was 
introduced  by  the  Oper a-Co  mique  on 
March  23,  1898.  Later  operas  were  La 
Carmelite  (1902),  Nausicaa  (1919), 
La  colombe  de  Bouddha  (1921)  and 
Le  marchand  de  Venise  (1935).  Fa¬ 
mous  as  a  song  writer,  Hahn  also  con¬ 
ducted  opera  performances  in  Paris, 
Salzburg,  and  Cannes;  in  1945  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
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Halasz,  Laszlo,  conductor  and  opera 
manager.  Bom  Debrecen,  Hungary, 
June  6,  1905.  He  attended  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  Budapest,  and 
in  1928  made  his  debut  in  Budapest 
both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  From 
1930  to  1932  he  was  a  conductor  of  the 
Prague  Opera  and  from  1933  to  1936 
of  the  Vienna  Volksoper.  During  this 
period  he  participated  in  important  fes¬ 
tivals  in  Vienna  and  Salzburg.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1936,  making 
his  debut  as  opera  conductor  in  St. 
Louis  with  Tristan  und  Isolde .  In  1938 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Civic  Opera  Company,  a 
year  later  musical  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  Grand  Opera.  When  the  New 
York  City  Opera  was  founded  in  1943, 
he  became  its  artistic  and  musical  di¬ 
rector.  He  initiated  a  vital  and  progres¬ 
sive  artistic  program  and  helped  launch 
the  careers  of  many  American  singers 
(see  NEW  YORK  CITY  opera).  Dismissed 
in  December,  1951,  after  a  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  management,  he  won  a 
court  verdict  which  found  that  his  con¬ 
duct  as  director  and  manager  had  not 
constituted  a  threat  to  the  “prosperity 
and  advancement”  of  the  New  York 
City  Opera,  as  had  been  charged.  He 
subsequently  became  the  musical  direc¬ 
tor  of  Remington  Records. 

Halevy,  Jacques-Fran^ois  (born  levy), 
composer.  Bom  Paris,  May  27,  1799; 
died  Nice,  March  17,  1862.  He  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatory  at  age  ten, 
where  he  won  numerous  prizes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Prix  de  Rome  (1819) .  In  Italy, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and 
writing  of  operas.  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  made  repeated  but  futile  efforts  to 
get  some  of  his  operas  performed.  How¬ 
ever,  a  new  work  in  a  comic  vein, 

V artisan,  was  given  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau  in  1827,  His  first  success  came 
a  year  later  with  Clari,  performed  at 
Theatre  des  Italiens.  His  greatest 
triumph  was  achieved  in  1835  with  the 
opera  by  which  he  is  today  remem- 
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bered,  La  Juive,  given  by  the  Opera  on 
February  23.  In  1836  an  unusual  comic 
opera,  Ueclair,  requiring  only  four 
singers  and  no  chorus,  was  also  success¬ 
ful.  Though  Halevy  wrote  some  twenty 
more  operas,  he  never  duplicated  either 
the  inspiration  or  the  popularity  of  his 
masterwork,  La  Juive.  In  1 827  he  began 
a  long  and  successful  career  as  teacher 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the 
Conservatory.  Subsequently  he  became 
professor  of  counterpoint,  fugue,  and 
advanced  composition;  his  many  pupils 
included  Gounod  and  Bizet.  In  1830  he 
became  chorus  master  at  the  Opera,  a 
post  he  retained  for  sixteen  years.  In 
1836  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institut  de  France,  and  in  1854  ap¬ 
pointed  its  permanent  secretary.  His 
daughter,  Genevieve,  married  Bizet  in 
1869.  His  most  successful  operas  were: 
Clari  (1828);  La  Juive  (1835);  Ueclair 
(1835);  La  reine  de  Chypre  (1841); 
Les  mousquetaires  de  la  reine  (1846); 
La  fee  aux  roses  (1849) ;  La  dame  de 
pique  (1850);  Le  Juif  errant  (1852); 

L  inconsolable  (1855);  La  magicienne 
(1858). 

Halka,  Polish  folk  opera  by  Stanislaw 
Moniuszko.  Libretto  by  Vladimir  Wol- 
ski.  Premiere:  Warsaw  Opera,  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  1854.  This  is  the  most  famous 
opera  to  come  out  of  Poland,  and  that 
country’s  most  significant  national 
opera.  The  plot  revolves  around  the 
love  of  Halka  for  Pan  Janusz  who,  in 
turn,  is  in  love  with  Sophie.  Janusz, 
however,  seduces  Halka  and  then  for¬ 
sakes  her.  She  goes  to  his  castle  to  de¬ 
nounce  him,  forces  her  way  inside  as 
Janusz  and  Sophie  are  about  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  kills  herself  before  their  eyes. 
The  Peasant  Ballet  in  the  third  act  is 
celebrated.  Another  Polish  composer, 

W allek-V alevski,  wrote  a  sequel  to 
Halka  entitled  Jontek’s  Revenge . 
Hallelujah  to  Wine,  a  vulgar  parody 
sung  by  the  juggler  Jean  in  Act  I  of 
Massenet’s  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame . 
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Hallstrom,  Ivar,  composer.  Born  Stock¬ 
holm,  June  5,  1826;  died  there  April 
11,  1901.  While  studying  law  he  col¬ 
laborated  with  Prince  Gustav  of  Swe¬ 
den  in  writing  an  opera,  The  White 
Lady  of  Drottningholm,  produced  by 
the  Stockholm  Opera  in  1847.  After 
completing  law  study,  Hallstrom  be¬ 
came  librarian  to  the  Crown  Prince 
Oscar.  At  the  same  time  he  taught  the 
piano  and  subsequently  (1861)  became 
director  of  Lindblad’s  Music  School.  In 
1874  he  achieved  a  major  success  with 
his  opera.  The  Mountain  King ,  which, 
after  its  introduction  in  Stockholm,  was 
heard  in  Munich,  Copenhagen,  and 
Hamburg.  His  operas  are  so  strongly 
national  in  character  that  he  has  been 
described  as  “Sweden’s  most  national 
scenic  composer.”  Other  operas  are: 
Bride  of  the  Gnome  (1875);  Vikings’ 
Voyage  (1877);  Nyaga  (1885);  Per 
Svinaherde  (1887);  Granada’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  (1892) ;  Lilen  Kerin  (1897). 
Haltiere,  Madame  de  la,  Cinderella’s 
stepmother  (contralto)  in  Massenet’s 
Cendrillon . 

Hamburg  Opera,  one  of  the  oldest 
opera  institutions  in  Europe.  It  was 
founded  in  1678  (in  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many)  by  Johann  Adam  Reincken  and 
opened  with  Johann  Theile’s  Adam  und 
Eva  in  a  theater  (no  longer  existent)  on 
the  Gansemarkt.  Its  heyday  was  be¬ 
tween  1695  and  1706,  during  the  artis¬ 
tic  direction  of  Reinhard  Reiser,  who 
was  responsible  for  making  it  the  lead¬ 
ing  opera  house  in  Germany.  Kaiser 
wrote  over  a  hundred  operas  for  the 
theater,  and  it  was  during  his  regime 
that  Handel’s  first  opera,  Almira,  was 
written  and  produced.  German  opera 
went  into  decline  after  1738,  and  in 
1740  Italian  opera  became  ascendant. 
For  the  next  century,  the  Hamburg 
Opera  assumed  a  secondary  position 
among  German  opera  companies.  With 
the  building  of  the  Stadttheater  in  1 874, 
a  new  era  began.  B.  Pollini  was  the  first 
of  the  new  artistic  directors.  The  com¬ 


pany’s  general  musical  directors  have 
included  such  outstanding  figures  as 
Mahler,  Weingartner,  Klemperer,  Josef 
Stransky,  and  Egon  Pollack.  The  Stadt¬ 
theater  was  hit  by  a  bomb  during  World 
War  II  and  was  partially  destroyed.  Re¬ 
built  after  the  war,  it  has  been  under 
the  artistic  direction  of  Gunther  Ren¬ 
nert  and  the  musical  direction  of  Leo¬ 
pold  Ludwig. 

Hamlet,  (1)  tragedy  by  Shakespeare, 
the  source  of  several  operas  ( see  Shake¬ 
speare)  ,  the  most  famous  being 
Thomas’s  Hamlet 

'  (2)  Opera  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 
Libretto  by  Michel  Carre  and  Jules  Bar- 
bier.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  March  9, 
1868.  The  story  is  essentially  the  same 
as  Shakespeare’s.  Learning  that  his 
father  has  been  murdered,  Hamlet  de¬ 
termines  to  seek  revenge.  In  order  to 
accomplish  his  ends  more  surely  he 
simulates  insanity.  He  has  a  group  of 
players  perform  before  the  king  and 
queen  a  mock  re-enactment  of  the 
crime.  King  Claudius,  the  murderer, 
gives  himself  away,  and  Hamlet  ulti¬ 
mately  kills  him.  Meanwhile,  Ophelia, 
in  love  with  Hamlet,  is  so  upset  by  his 
apparent  madness  that  she  truly  loses 
her  mind  and  dies. 

While  this  is  the  most  celebrated 
operatic  treatment  of  Shakespeare’s 
play,  and  while  it  enjoyed  success  when 
first  heard,  Hamlet  has  never  acquired 
popularity.  There  is  a  lack  of  sustained 
musical  interest,  and  the  libretto  is  at 
times  confused.  However,  there  are 
memorable  passages  in  the  score:  “O 
vin,  dissipe  la  tristesse,”  Hamlet’s 
drinking  song  in  the  second  act;  Ophe¬ 
lia’s  mad  scene,  “Partagez-vous  mes 
fleurs”  in  the  fourth  act;  and  Hamlet’s 
beautiful  arioso,  “Comme  une  pale 
fleur,”  in  the  last  act. 

Hammer  Song,  see  ho-ho!  schmiede, 
mein  hammer. 

Hammerstein,  Oscar,  impresario.  Born 
Stettin,  Germany,  May  8,  1846;  died 
New  York  City,  August  1,  1919.  Com- 
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ing  to  America  a  penniless  immigrant, 
he  realized  a  fortune  from  the  inven¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  devices  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cigars.  He  then  turned  to  the 
.  theater,  wrote  several  plays,  and  had  a 
hand  in  building  a  number  of  theaters 
in  New  York.  He  engaged  in  the  man¬ 
aging  of  opera  for  the  first  time  in  1906 
when  he  built  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  and  established  there  a  company 
competitive  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  For  four  years  Hammerstein 
presented  brilliant  performances,  intro¬ 
ducing  many  world-famous  artists  to 
America  and  emphasizing  operatic  nov¬ 
elties  {see  MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE)  . 
In  1908  he  built  an  opera  house  in 
Philadelphia  where,  several  night*  a 
week,  he  brought  his  New  York  com¬ 
pany;  in  1909  he  brought  opera  to 
Baltimore.  In  April,  1910,  Hammer¬ 
stein  sold  his  operatic  interests  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  thus  bringing  to 
an  end  four  years  of  intense  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  two  companies.  The  agree¬ 
ment  specified  that  for  the  following 
ten  years  Hammerstein  was  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  opera  in  America.  Hammerstein, 
consequently,  transferred  his  activity 
to  London  where,  in  1911,  he  built  the 
London  Opera  House  in  Kingsway. 
When  this  venture  collapsed,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  and,  in  1913,  tried 
to  evade  his  contract  by  building  the 
Lexington  Opera  House  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  produce  operas  there.  The 
Metropolitan  restrained  him  by  re¬ 
course  to  law.  He  was  still  planning  to 
produce  opera  in  New  York  when  he 
died. 

Handel,  George  Friderie,  composer. 
Bom  Halle,  Saxony,  February  23, 
1685;  died  London,  April  14,  1759* 
Handel  belongs  with  the  greatest  mas- 
ters  in  music  by  virtue  of  his  oratorios. 

He  was  also  a  prolific  opera  composer. 
His  operas  have  not  survived  in  the 
hying  repertory,  but  their  writing  and 
men:  production  were  a  major  facet  of 
ms  career,  Handel  began  the  study  of 
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music  formally  with  Friederich  Za- 
chow,  organist  at  Halle,  who  for  three 
years  gave  the  boy  a  comprehensive 
training  But  academic  study  was  not 
abandoned.  Handel  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Halle  for  the  study  of  law,  at 
the  same  time  serving  as  organist  at  the 
Dom-Kirche.  He  left  the  University  in 
1703  and  went  to  Hamburg,  then  the 
foremost  opera  center  in  Europe. 
There  he  became  a  violinist  in  the 
opera  orchestra.  There,  too,  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  Almira,  produced  with 
outstanding  success  on  January  8, 1705. 

Handel  left  Hamburg  in  1706  and 
went  to  Italy.  An  oratorio.  La  Risurez- 
zione,  introduced  in  Rome,  and  an 
opera,  Agrippina,  given  in  Venice, 
made  Handel  famous  in  that  country. 
He  attracted  the  interest  of  Agostino 
Steffani,  a  kapellmeister  from  Hanover, 
then  visiting  Italy.  Steffani  prevailed  on 
Handel  to  take  over  his  Hanover  post. 
Handel  was  not  long  in  Hanover  before 
he  asked  for  and  received  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  visit  London.  There  he  arrived 
in  1710.  Within  two  weeks  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  opera,  Rinaldo.  When  per¬ 
formed  on  February  24,  1711,  Rinaldo 
was  a  sensation.  It  was  given  fifteen 
performances  to  sold-out  houses,  and 
Handel  became  the  idol  of  the  English 
opera  public.  He  now  returned  to 
Hanover  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  kapett- 
meister,  but  did  not  remain  there  long. 

In  the  fall  of  1712  he  received  a  second 
leave  and  returned  to  London.  This 
time  he  remained  to  become  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  in  F.ngian^ 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  opera  com¬ 
posers.  Queen  Anne  made  him  court 
composer.  When  the  Elector  of  Han¬ 
over  succeeded  her  to  the  throne,  he 
appointed  his  Hanoverian  kapellmeis¬ 
ter  royal  music  master.  In  1717,  Han¬ 
del  went  to  Cannons,  near  London,  to 
serve  as  music  master  for  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.  He  worked  here  for  three 
years,  writing  many  works,  including 
Acis  and  Galatea.  He  was  back  in  Lon- 
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don  in  1720,  filling  the  important  post 
of  artistic  director  of  the  newly  founded 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  gathered 
some  of  the  leading  singers  of  Europe 
for  his  company,  and  wrote  some  of 
his  most  successful  operas,  the  first  be¬ 
ing  Radamisto,  performed  on  April  27 
1720. 

Handel  was  now  at  the  peak  of  his 
popularity  and  success,  a  favorite  with 
royalty  and  the  common  man  alike. 
But  he  also  had  powerful  enemies. 
There  were  those  who  resented  him  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  foreigner,  or  because  he 
was  a  musical  tyrant,  because  he  was 
a  pet  of  nobility,  or  because  he  was  a 
man  of  boorish  manners.  The  enemies 
gathered  around  the  powerful  figure 
of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  to  offset 
Handel’s  popularity,  they  imported  the 
celebrated  opera  composer  Giovanni 
Maria  Bononcini.  Bononcini’s  operas, 
given  by  the  Academy,  were  enthusi¬ 
astically  received;  but  when  Handel 
countered  with  his  opera  Ottone,  a  tri¬ 
umph,  his  rival  went  into  permanent 
retreat.  Handel  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
victory.  In  1728  The  Beggar's  Opera 
was  such  a  hit  that  the  London  public 
suddenly  lost  interest  in  serious  opera 
and  threw  its  support  to  this  new  type 
of  musical  entertainment  The  decline 
in  box  office  receipts  spelled  doom  for 
the  Academy,  and  it  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Handel  now  went  into  partnership 
with  John  J acob  Heidegger  to  organize 
a  new  opera  company.  For  this  com¬ 
pany  Handel  wrote  one  opera  after  an¬ 
other,  but  none  was  able  to  duplicate 
his  earlier  successes.  When  a  rival  com- 
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fated  Handel’s  position  as  a  composer. 
While  working  on  his  last  oratorio, 
Jephtha ,  Handel  suddenly  went  blind. 
An  operation  was  unsuccessful  Han¬ 
del  continued  to  compose,  to  give 
organ  concerts,  and  to  direct  perform¬ 
ances  of  his  oratorios.  It  was  while  con¬ 
ducting  the  Messiah  at  Covent  Garden 
that  he  collapsed  with  his  last  illness. 
He  died  a  few  days  later  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
Handel  saw  his  operas  lose  favor  with 
his  audiences  and  why,  since  his  time, 
they  have  seldom  been  performed. 
Handel  was  content  to  write  within  the 
Italian  patterns  and  according  to  tradi¬ 
tions  which  even  then  were  going  out 
of  style.  Handel’s  operas,  consequently, 
were  too  stilted,  too  formal,  too  lacking 
in  dramatic  interest  to  have  sustained 
appeal.  On  the  rare  occasion  that  a 
Handel  opera  is  revived  in  our  time  it 
aPPears  like  a  museum  piece.  Such  in¬ 
terest  as  these  operas  have  for  us  now 
are  found  in  some  of  their  wonderful 
arias:  “Ombra  mai  fix”  (better  known 
as  Handel’s  “Largo”)  from  Serse, 
“Cara  sposa”  from  Rinaldo ,  “Care 
selve  ’  from  Atalanta,  or  “Caro  amore” 
from  Floridante. 

The  most  successful  of  Handel’s 
forty  operas  were:  Almira  (1705); 
Rodrigo  (1707);  Agrippina  (1709); 
Rinaldo  (1711);  Radamisto  (1720); 
Acis  and  Galatea  (1720);  Floridante 
(1721) ;  Giulio  Cesare  ( 1723 ) ;  Tamer - 
lano  (1724) ;  Rodelinda  (1725) ;  Scipi- 
one  (1726);  Admeto  (1727);  Siroe 
(1728);  Partenope  (1730);  Poro 


pany,  sponsored  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
drew  away  Handel’s  best  singers  and 
his  audiences,  Handel  had  to  admit  de¬ 
feat.  It  was  now  that  he  concentrated 
his  enormous  energies  and  gifts  in  an¬ 
other  field  in  which  he  was  to  be  in¬ 
comparable,  that  of  the  oratorio.  The 
greatest  of  these  works,  the  Messiah , 
introduced  in  Dublin  in  1742,  rehabili- 


{1131);  Ezio  {11 32)  ;Arianna  (1734); 
Ariodante  (1735);  Alcina  (1735); 
Atalanta  (1736);  Berenice  (1737); 
Faramondo  {113%);  Serse  (1738). 
Mandlung,  German  for  “action,”  a 
term  used  by  Richard  Wagner  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  Tristan  und  Isolde ,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  his  earlier,  more 
conventional  operas. 
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?Ians>  (1)  Marie’s  sweetheart  (tenor) 
in  Smetana’s  The  Bartered  Bride. 

(2)  See  hans  heiling. 

Hansel  and  Gretel  (Hansel  and  Gretel), 
fairy  opera  in  three  acts  by  Engelbert 
Humperdinck.  Libretto  by  Adelheid 
Wette  (the  composer’s  sister),  based 
on  the  fairy  tale  of  Ludwig  Grimm 
Premiere:  Hof  theater,  Weimar,  Ger- 
many,  December  23,  1893.  American 
premiere:  Daly’s  Theater,  New  York 
October  8,  1895.  ’ 

Characters:  Peter,  a  broommaker 
(baritone) ;  Gertrude,  his  wife  (mezzo- 
soprano);  Hansel,  their  son  (mezzo- 
soprano);  Gretel,  their  daughter  (so¬ 
prano);  the  Witch  (mezzo-soprano); 
the  Sandman  (soprano) ;  the  Dewman 
(soprano);  angels;  gingerbread  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  orchestral  prelude  contains  mel¬ 
odies  from  the  opera.  It  opens  and 
closes  with  the  prayer  theme.  Other 
fragments  from  the  third  act  follow, 
including  the  happy  melody  of  the  chil- 
dren  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

Act  I.  Peter’s  house.  Hansel  and 
Gretel  are  hungry.  To  distract  her  little 
brother,  Gretchen  teaches  him  to  sing 
and  dance  (“Briiderchen,  komm  tanz’ 
mit  mir”).  Their  mother  scolds  them 
for  playing  instead  of  working.  Now 
the  children  must  go  into  the  woods  to 
pick  strawberries  for  the  evening  meal 
While  they  are  gone  their  father  re¬ 
turns  from  work  with  a  bundle  of  food 
under  his  arm.  Learning  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  gone  into  the  wood,  he  grows 
apprehensive,  and  joins  his  wife  in 
searching  for  them. 

Act  II.  In  the  forest.  While  Hansel  is 

looking  for  strawberries,  Gretel  sits 
under  a  tree  singing  a  folk  song  (“Pin 
Mannlein  steht  im  Walde”) .  Hansel  re¬ 
turns  with  the  berries  and  since  the 
children  are  hungry,  they  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  eating  them.  Night  be¬ 
gins  to  fall.  The  darkness  brings  terror, 
for  the  children  are  now  unable  to  find 
their  way  home.  The  Sandman  comes 
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to  put  the  children  to  sleep  with  a 
lullaby  (“Der  kleine  Sandmann  bin 
ich  ) .  The  children  say  their  prayers 
(  Abends  will  ich  schlafen  gehn”). 
After  they  fall  asleep,  angels  descend 
to  provide  the  children  with  a  protec¬ 
tive  ring  (“Dream  Pantomime”). 

Act  III.  The  Witch’s  house.  The 
Dewman  sprinkles  dewdrops  on  the 
children  (“Der  kleine  Taumann  heiss’ 
ich”).  Waking,  the  children  find  them¬ 
selves  in  front  of  a  gingerbread  house. 
Excitedly,  the  hungry  children  begin 
to  eat  morsels  of  the  house.  Suddenly, 
the  Witch  emerges.  Her  magic  keeps 
the  children  rooted  to  the  ground.  She 
locks  Hansel  in  a  cage  and  sets  Gretel 
at  housework.  The  Witch  sings  a  gleeful 
song  about  her  weird  activities  (Hexen- 
lied:  “Hurr,  hopp,  hopp,  hopp”) . 
Gretel,  meanwhile,  steals  her  wand  and 
with  it  frees  her  brother.  When  the 
Witch  orders  Gretel  to  look  into  the 
flaming  oven,  Gretel  simulates  stupid¬ 
ity  and  asks  the  Witch  to  show  her 
how  this  is  done.  When  the  Witch 
stands  before  the  open  door,  Hansel 
and  Gretel  push  her  inside  and  slam 
the  door.  They  now  express  their  joy 
at  being  free  (Gingerbread  Waltz- 
“Knusperwalzer”) .  The  Witch’s  oven 
explodes.  This  is  the  signal  for  all  the 
Witch’s  previous  victims  to  change 
from  gingerbread  back  into  little  chil¬ 
dren.  The  parents  of  Hansel  and  Gretel 
appear,  find  their  children  free,  and  a 
celebration  takes  place. 

With  Hansel  and  Gretel,  Humper¬ 
dinck  helped  create  the  operatic  fairy 
tale.  There  now  arose  a  school  of  Ger- 
man  opera  composers  who  drew  their 
texts  from  German  folklore  and  fairy 
tales  and  based  their  music  on  folk 
tunes.  To  this  day,  Hansel  and  Gretel 
remains  the  finest  product  of  this 
school.  It  is  lovable  in  its  simplicity,  in¬ 
fectious  in  its  youthful  spirit.  Humper¬ 
dinck  did  not  originally  plan  Hansel 
and  Gretel  for  the  opera  house.  His 
sister  had  written  a  play  for  children 
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bawl  on  the  titimm  Jaii  v  tale,  and  »h« 
asked  her  biothet  to  ptovide  .in  appio- 
priate  miHk.if  wttini?.  lu'n  aster 
Humpeulmck  tinidtcd  this  etion*.  the 
story  continued  to  appeal  to  him,  and 
he  divided  to  intend  hr.  wote  to  oner - 
atic  proportions  He  witt  hn  Mu  died 
manuscript  to  Ktchatd  Miatt-o,  who  ,w  . 
cepted  it  lot  jvt  tot  mam  v*  m  Wcimat , 
•Truly  it  n  a  Hrr.tv-.tt.ni  of  the  In  it 
rank,"  .Sturm  winic  the  .  ompowt , 
Hans  IMling,  upn.i  In  Uenunh 

Maisehtiet  I  duetto  ?n  t  duaid  l»ev 
rient.  Rremiete  Wei  hn  « »,<«"»  r,  Mav  ,M, 

I s  h  tin*  H'ffuhi  fi  rite  It  tu  Mono- 
tains  hr  tin-  n\trcuth  wntitn .  Hans 
Hetlutk?,  sou  of  the  t.Himt  of  t hr  Syu 
its,  .mtitru-i  human  ;.*:m  lie  uih  in 
tore  vvrth  Amu,  hut  wbrnt  dr-  b'.ttm 
of  Ins  oucm  ih?  a?*  usd, ms  Sun  Jot 
Korn  ad  Hafts  *  ,db  on  Ver  ;ti  ,vt 
revet  w  liter  tail  *>•  Mp  !wm  H*»rA, 
info  (he  earth,  voaou.:  that  ip  .1,: .»»>» 

Will  .1  Intir-i  motf  d  «•■■■  h»J4  "  \n  e-uon 
I  <»*,."  Hard',  *.* )  i  f»  V  I,  t;  f  11  torn 
ilttiisUek,  I  rluatdi  touve  K-en 

I'r.u'ti.*,  }t<  ift*-tnt,i,  Vp»,  .  !ih.->  IS,  ('<  "v 
died  Ha  den,  Vnrt*s>.  iu. n,  )-«-  j 
Hr  vvi.it,-  ptoso  <-<d  rrlfiVO  ..I 

Cl Itnniilr  tut  the  Si  !>-••,,•.  /.-run ,, ,  Ilf 
ttewe,  aiitl  tit,’  \/Mt-  i'tsi,,-  ,\n 

avowed  ado*,  .0*  ut  Pooh*-  sun'iK ,  It,- 
W.t't  a  de.utrd  » h  nop  .,41  ,‘S  jb.itoj'a 
and  ,t  bitter  ant.v.noj'.!  .a  .»ud 

the  esthetics  »»t  th,-  S\  i,;-u!un  1  urn, 
dl  Milas  lit  i  s 't,  n,.,  m  flf 
decades  of  the  mm-f  '.-nth  {it'-.ih,  he 
war  the  v,»«*.ul,c  t.l  !,«  ,45  aft  a.*  v  ms 
WaKn-'i  If  n  bf.-f  4  fu.it  »,ton  u  ...» 
Utt  eiratrd  the  to!r  ,<»  it,- ,•■>*.•}  be 
had  ttamln  k  in  mrud,  and  »h.«}  be 
ittalh  even  intend. -d  .  !b,»  ,  b.o  a.  , 

ter  Ham  I  n  *  Hans!-,  ’*  w  ■ ,  a e  an  ,'in-Jti 

vwlutttf  ItisSnjy  ,0  uyr [,»,  IW  »n<Jr*w 
0(Y/-  t  I ,H  t  ■  1,  and  a  t  r,<  ■1j>hv,.Y  anfu- 
InnjfMj.ht.  ii„  manfv,  l  fb,-K  «  |  vrti, 
am,«H*  uthrt  l>, ...k %  \  . Ul,n  ()|  jfn 
rnay-i  w.n  hdted  u»  tbr  t  t»tu.| 
Statrr  under  >h.*  !>«!*>-  J  */«,., r  t 
tiuhirn  Yearn  Ainu,  j,  S'l’-iM 
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llatwtm,  Howard,  computer.  Horn 
Wahw,  Nvhuska,  Octuhur  ’8,  im, 
Hn  ttutsk-al  uvlucation  U»ok  place  at 
1  tither  l  'ollene  in  Wahvnv,  the  Itiditute 
of  Mtidral  Ait  in  New  York,  and 
Not thwe-, tern  Ihuveivitv .  He  then  be¬ 
came  protestor  *»t  tlteot  y  atwl  eomposi- 
tiutt,  ami  utbse.tuenttv  t  »e,in  o»  the 
t  omerv  ahit  v  vd  I  tne  Aits,  at  the  t'ol- 
lt>*  of  the  ITulIc,  ,Satt  low,  i  ahtoinia. 
In  N’t  he  became  the  hut  Music  l-cb 
low  to  receive  the  l‘m  de  Home, 
thtoue.lt  a  eompetitum  ot  the  Amettcun 
Academy  m  Rome.  His  NwJte  ,Vvm. 
p/um-  was  vitccenlully  introduced  in 
Italy  In  NJ4  he  tctnrned  to  the 
t  anted  State-,  and  became  director  of 
thr  b.ntm.m  S,hool  o»  Music  at  the 
I'ntvetoty  ot  Rochester,  a  pod  he  has 
held  urn  e  that  time  with  yueat  dtdme- 
tfoo  Ho  opci a  .Stef  tv  A/otint  was  mho- 
dn-  <"d  tn  ike  Metiopoht  ut  tlpet a  on 
!  eboiar,  10,  hU,  ,uut  hu  lomth 
bu aiiis-  ft»e  but  wuik  m  that 
m  t<*  ir.rn.-  the  I'ulit/cr  i’lwo 
Itam  Sachs,  1 1  1  opera  by  t  oe.tav  Ah 
tv*i  S  ohcim.;  I  dsu-Mo  by  the « .»iutio.er 
.ot»J  Idahp  Ree.-i,  htwd  .nt  a  play  by 

loti/mi*  I  tidw-trf  I  Nnh  uddem  l*te» 

I  r>yn*  ‘tpeia,  time  /  i,  Jd4H, 
th’-a  Opr!  a,  based  oil  the  1  Olje  •, object 
as  U  ictjei'v  it-.,-  .Uro.fei irnyvi,  jne- 
*  filed  VVacnei-.,  opes, 1  by  ovc»  two 

de, 

i.M  folddcs  {dul.u ojdtn  tb.co  or 
bauf.met  in  W  unuS  iUe  Me-,\ier< 

iiiuyi 

•IWt  Mrwtr,  a  V  h.n  aelci  finpr.imH 
m  uSk.  i’-t  it.  Vo  nt  t  ukJu  ,• 
lla»d»,  1  hiuintv,  uoveh’,!  .out  port, 
Root  t  .pp<-,  hi,,,  khomooti.  t 

Jn-W,  die. |  1),«  ,b.-i*r»,  tartH- 
aos  It,  Ht.'l  Kubafid  H,niy*hbmS 
(,8*rr.i  ike  *,<t teen  .0  f  oimt-ad  wa*  sir- 
lived  n.-m  Hardy V  pl.o,  of  thr  same 
uosie  tf.o.U'S  I  -WHiUn  M.nrJ  ten  ,>! 
lilt  li  t  rtu-mhV,  11  the  vomer  ot 
be.ka  d't  oprt.*  feU  ike 

l'h>ee  \o.,»hr>t  wried  ,.prtrn  by 
Hubert  H.oti  and  fnb-oi  4».o4m?r,  and 
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The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  was 
into  an  opera  by  Peter  Tranchell. 
Hark,  the  passing  bell!  Boris  Godunov’s 
death  in  the  final  scene  of  Mussorgsky’s 

Boris  Godunov „ 

Harlequin’s  Serenade,  Beppe’s  song  (as 
Arlecchino)  “O  Colombina”  in  Act 
II  of  Leoncavallo’s  Pagliacci. 
Ifarmonie  der  Welt,  Die  (The  Harmony 
of  flie  World),  opera  by  Paul  Hinde¬ 
mith.  Libretto  by  the  composer.  The 
opera  was  completed  in  1952,  and  has 
for  its  central  character  the  astronomer 
Johann  Kepler.  A  symphony,  adapted 
from  the  score,  was  introduced  in 
Basel,  Switzerland,  in  January,  1952. 
Harriet,  Lady,  maid  of  honor  (so¬ 
prano)  to  Queen  Anne,  in  Flotow’s 
Martha. 

Harun-al-Rashid,  Caliph  of  Bagdad 

(bass)  in  Weber’s  Oberon. 

H&y  Janos,  folk  opera  by  Zoltan 
Kodaly.  Libretto  by  Bela  Paulini  and 
Zsolt  Harsanyi,  based  on  a  poem  by 
Janos  Garay.  Premiere:  Budapest 
Opera,  October  16,  1926.  The  central 
character  is  the  prodigious  liar  popular 
m  Hungarian  folk  tales,  Hary  Janos. 
The  opera  is  built  around  his  boastful 
tales:  how  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of 
Emperor  Francis  and  wife  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  falls  in  love  with  him  and  wants 
him  to  join  her  in  Paris,  and  how  she 
competes  for  his  love  with  the  peasant 
woman,  Orzse;  how,  after  Napoleon  de- 
dares  war  on  Austria  as  a  result  of  this 
scandal,  Hary  defeats  the  enemy  single- 
handed;^  how  he  is  welcomed  back  to 
Vienna  in  triumph,  where  he  announces 

nic  -t-  »  _  .  _ 
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his  rejection  of  Marie  Louise  and  his 
acceptance  of  Orzse  as  his  wife.  Por- 
dons  of  Kodaly’s  brilliant  music  are 
tamihar  as  an  orchestral  suite,  fre¬ 
quently  performed  at  symphony  con- 
certs. 

Hang,  Hans,  composer.  Bom  Basel 
Switzerland,  July  27,  1900.  After 
studying  at  the  Basel  Conservatory 
with  Egon  Petri  and  Ernst  Levy,  and 
in  Munich  with  Walter  Courvoisier, 
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he  began  a  career  as  conductor.  Be¬ 
tween  1928  and  1934  he  was  one  of 
the  conductors  of  the  Basel  Municipal 
Theater.  After  1934  he  conducted  vari¬ 
ous  symphony  and  radio  orchestras  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  He  has 
also  been  a  teacher  of  theory  at  the 
Lausanne  Conservatory.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  several  operas,  the  most  successful 
of  these  being  in  a  comic  vein.  His 
operas:  Don  Juan  in  der  Fremde 
(1930);  Madrisa  (1934);  Tartuffe 
(1937);  Ariadne  (1943);  Le  malade 
immortel  (1946). 

Hauk,  Minnie,  soprano.  Born  New 
York  City,  November  16,  1851;  died 
Tnebschen,  Switzerland,  February  6, 
1929.  After  only  a  few  months  of  study 
with  Achille  Errani  in  New  York,  she 
mastered  the  principal  soprano  roles  of 
half  a  dozen  leading  operas.  She  was 
only  fourteen  when  she  made  her 
debut,  in  Brooklyn,  in  La  sonnambula, 
on  October  13,  1866.  When  she  was 
fifteen  she  created  for  America  the 
role  of  Juliet  in  Gounod’s  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York,  only  seven  months  after  the 
opera’s  world  premiere.  Following 
additional  appearances  in  the  United 
States,  she  sang  in  the  leading  opera 
houses  of  Europe,  her  popularity 
mounting  steadily.  In  1877  she  made 
her  first  appearance  as  Carmen,  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie.  She  brought 
to  the  role  such  dramatic  vitality  and 
personal  animation  that  she  was  a  sen¬ 
sation.  In  1878  she  created  the  role  for 
England  and  the  United  States.  From 
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this  time  on,  Carmen  was  to  be  her 
most  celebrated  impersonation  (she 
sang  it  over  six  hundred  times  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  and  Italian) ;  it 
was  largely  due  to  her  performances 
that  Bizet’s  opera  emerged  from  its 
original  obscurity  to  world-wide  ac¬ 
claim.  From  1878  on  she  divided  her 
operatic  activity  between  America  and 
Europe.  For  America  she  created  the 
role  of  Manon  in  Massenet’s  opera,  and 
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In  tills  country  she  scored  a  personal 
triumph  as  Selika  in  L’Africaine.  She 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in 
the  role  of  Selika  on  February  10, 
1891,  After  a  season  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  she  organized  her  own  opera  com¬ 
pany  and  toured  the  United  States, 
Though  now  at  the  height  of  her  fame 
and  ability,  she  suddenly  decided  to  re¬ 
tire  and  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  at  her 
beautiful  villa  near  Lucerne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  with  her  husband,  Baron  Ernst 
von  Hesse-Wartegg.  The  death  of  her 
husband  and  the  depletion  of  her  for¬ 
tune  during  World  War  I  reduced  her 
to  poverty.  In  the  last  years  of  her  life 
she  suffered  the  additional  affliction  of 
blindness.  Her  only  source  of  income 
was  a  fund  created  by  a  group  of 
American  opera  lovers  headed  by  Ger¬ 
aldine  Farrar.  She  wrote  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  Memories  of  a  Singer  (1925). 
Hauptmann,  Gerhart,  dramatist.  Bom 
Obersalzbrunn,  Silesia,  November  15, 
1862;  died  Schreiberhau,  Silesia,  June 
6,  1946.  One  of  the  leading  dramatists 
of  Germany,  and  the  winner  of  the 
1912  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature, 
Hauptmann  was  the  author  of  several 
dramas  which  were  turned  into  operas. 
Die  versunkene  Gloeke  ( The  Sunken 
Bell)  was  the  source  of  operas  by 
Alexei  Davidoff,  Ottorino  Respighi, 
and  Heinrich  Zdllner.  Paul  Graener 
made  an  opera  of  Hanneles  Himmel- 
fahrt  ( The  Assumption  of  Hannele ); 
Vit  Nejedly,  of  Die  Weber  ( The  Weav¬ 
ers)  ;  and  Erwin  Lendvai,  of  Elga. 

Ha!  wie  will  ich  triumphieren!  Osmin’s 
aria  in  Act  III  of  Mozart’s  The  Abduc¬ 
tion  from  the  Seraglio . 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  author.  Bom 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  July  4,  1804; 
died  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  May 
19,  1864.  His  classic,  The  Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter,  is  the  source  of  operas  by  Walter 
Damrosch  and  Vittorio  Giannini. 
Other  Hawthorne  works  used  for 
operas  include  The  Maypole  of  Merry 
Mount  (Howard  Hanson’s  Merry 
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Mount) ;  Rappaccinfs  Daughter 
(Charles  Wakefield  Cadman’s  The 
Garden  of  Mystery) ;  The  Snow  Image 
(Ned  Rorem’s  A  Childhood  Miracle) . 
Haydn,  Franz  Joseph,  composer.  Bom 
Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31, 
1732;  died  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.  A 
giant  figure  in  the  development  of  the 
symphony,  sonata,  and  string  quartet, 
Haydn  was  a  comparatively  negligible 
influence  in  opera,  though  he  wrote 
about  twenty  works  for  the  stage.  As 
a  young  composer  in  Vienna,  he 
achieved  a  first  measure  of  success  with 
music  for  a  Viennese  farce,  Der  krum - 
me  Teufel ,  introduced  at  the  Burg- 
theater  in  1752;  that  success,  however, 
was  aborted  when  a  powerful  Viennese 
nobleman  interpreted  the  play  as  a 
satire  on  himself  and  had  it  removed. 
As  kapellmeister  of  the  Eszterhazy 
family,  an  appointment  received  in 
1761  and  continued  for  thirty  years, 
Haydn  directed  all  the  musical  per¬ 
formances  and  wrote  innumerable 
works,  among  which  were  operas.  Since 
the  theater  at  the  Eszterhazy  palace 
was  comparatively  small  and  the  musi¬ 
cal  forces  limited,  these  operas  have 
the  character  of  chamber  works.  They 
yielded  to  the  prevailing  Italian  taste 
and  conformed  rigidly  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  traditions.  Haydn’s  finest  and 
most  ambitious  opera,  Orfeo  ed  Euri - 
dice,  was  written  in  1791  during  the 
composer’s  first  sojourn  in  London. 
Because  of  Haydn’s  impresario’s  legal 
difficulties,  a  performance  was  not 
possible;  the  work  was  first  performed 
in  Florence  a  century  and  a  half  after 
it  was  composed. 

Haydn’s  operas:  La  canterina 
(1767);  Lo  speziale  (1768);  Le  pes- 
catrici  (1770);  Uincontro  improviso 
(1775);  La  vera  costanza  (1776);  II 
mondo  della  luna  (1777);  Uisola  dis - 
abitata  (1779);  La  fedelta  premiata 
(1780);  Orlando  Paladino  (1782); 
Armida  (1784);  Orfeo  ed  Euridice 
(1791). 
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Heart  of  Midlothian,  The,  see  scott 
SIR  WALTER. 

Heart,  the  Seat  of  Soft  Delight,  Gala¬ 
tea’s  aria  in  Act  II  of  Handel’s  Acis 
and  Galatea. 

Hebbel,  Friedrich,  dramatist  and  poet. 
Bom  Wesselburen,  Holstein,  Ger¬ 
many,  March  18,  1813;  died  Vienna 
December  13, 1863.  The  father  of  Ger¬ 
man  social  and  naturalistic  drama, 
Hebbel  was  the  author  of  several  plays 
used  in  operas.  Among  the  operas  are: 
Eugene  D  Albert’s  Der  Rubin;  Max 


hempel 

lyric  poets,  Heine  was  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  William  Ratcliff,  which  was 
the  source  of  many  operas,  notably  by 
Volkmar  Andrae,  Cesar  Cui,  Xavier 
JLeroux,  and  Mascagni.  Kurt  Atter- 
bergs  opera  Fanal  was  based  on 
Heme  s  ballad  Der  Schelm  von  Bergen. 
Wagner’s  Der  fliegende  Hollander  was 
based  on  Heine’s  version  of  an  old 
German  legend. 

Heldentenor,  German  for  “heroic 
tenor  ’;  a  tenor  with  a  large  voice  suita¬ 
ble  for  dramatic  rather  than  lyric  roles. 

Holnn  i/\w  IT.l. _  _  n  m  v  ... 
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Ettinger’s  Judith;  Felix  Mottl’s  Jon*?  u  i  ,  ramatic  rather  than  lyric  roles. 
Bernauer;  Emil  von  Reznicek’s  Holo  ter  T  ^  He\en.0^  Tr°y)>  (1)  a  charac- 
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femes;  Max  von  Schillings’  Moloch; 
Robert  Schumann’s  Genoveva;  Joseph 
Messner’s  Agnes  Bernauer. 

Hedwig,  William  Tell’s  wife  (soprano) 
m  Rossini’s  William  Tell. 

Heger,  Robert,  conductor  and  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Strassburg,  Alsace,  August 
19,  1886.  After  musical  study  at  con¬ 
servatories  in  Strassburg,  Zurich,  and 
Munich,  he  received  his  first  assign¬ 
ment  as  conductor  in  Strassburg  in 
1907.  Various  engagements  followed 
until  1913  when  he  was  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  of  the  Nuremberg 
Opera.  While  holding  this  post  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  Ein  Fest  auf  Haderslev. 
From  1925  to  1933  he  was  conductor 
of  the  Vienna  State  Opera;  subse¬ 
quently,  he  held  conductorial  posts  with 
the  Berlin  State  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
and  other  major  European  opera 
houses.  Later  operas  include:  Bettler 

(1935)°*  (-1932‘>l  Der  verl°rene  Sohn 

Heil  dir,  Sonne!  The  love  duet  of 
Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried  in  the  final 
scene  of  Wagner’s  Siegfried. 

Hed  Sachs!  The  closing  chorus  in  Wag- 
ner  s  Die  Meistersinger . 

Heimchen  am  Herd,  Das,  ree  cricket 

ON  THE  HEARTH,  THE. 

Heine,  Heinrich,  poet  and  dramatist. 
*“,£*!**  Germany,  December 
in««:  dl6d  Paris’  February  17, 
1856.  One  of  the  foremost  German  , 
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'  (S°Pfano)  beloved  of  Paris  in 

i  Gluck  s  Paride  ed  Elena. 

(3)  Wife  (soprano)  of  Menelausin 
Richard  Strauss’s  Die  aegyptische 
Helena. 

Hempel,  Frieda,  soprano.  Bom  Leip¬ 
zig,  Germany,  June  26,  1885.  After 
studying  voice  for  three  years  with 
Mme.  Nicklass-Kempner  in  Berlin  she 
made  her  opera  debut  at  the  Berlin 
Opera  in  1905  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  For  two  years  she  appeared 
at  the  Schwerin  Opera,  after  which  she 
returned  to  the  Berlin  Opera,  remain¬ 
ing  there  five  years  and  establishing  her 
reputation.  She  specialized  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  repertory,  scoring  major  sue- 
cesses  in  the  Mozart  operas.  In  1911 
she  was  Richard  Strauss’s  personal 
choice  for  the  role  of  the  Marschallin 
m  the  Berlin  premiere  of  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier.  She  also  appeared  at  the 
Bayreuth  and  Munich  Festivals.  On 
December  27,  1912,  she  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  Les 
Huguenots.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  seven 
seasons.  Meanwhile,  she  was  acclaimed 
m  the  concert  hall,  particularly  for  her 
Jenny  Lind”  concerts,  which  she  per¬ 
formed  in  costume.  After  leaving  the 
Metropolitan  she  appeared  in  recitals 
m  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  a 
decade  and  then  retired. 
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Henrietta,  Queen,  widow  (soprano)  of 
Charles  I  in  Bellini’s  I  PuritanL 
Henry  the  Fowler,  King  of  Germany 
(bass)  in  Wagner’s  Lohengrin . 

Henry  IV,  see  king  henry  rv. 

Henry  VJH,  opera  by  Camille  Saint- 
Saens.  Libretto  by  Leonce  Detroy  at 
and  Armand  Silvestre,  based  on  Shake¬ 
speare.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  March 
5,  1883.  The  story  is  built  around  the 
love  of  Henry  VIII  for  Anne  Boleyn, 
whom  he  makes  queen  despite  her  love 
for  the  Spanish  ambassador  Gomez  and 
despite  the  disapproval  of  Rome.  The 
ballet  music  in  Act  II  is  popular. 
Henze,  Hans  Werner,  composer.  Bom 
Gutersloh,  Germany,  July  1,  1926.  He 
attended  the  Braunschweig  Conserva- 
tory.  After  studying  composition  with 
Wolfgang  Fortner  and  Rene  Leibowitz 
— the  latter  a  disciple  of  Arnold 
Schoenberg— he  attracted  attention 
with  his  compositions  in  the  atonal 
idiom.  His  concerto  for  piano  and  or¬ 
chestra  won  the  Robert  Schumann 
Prize  in  Diisseldorf  in  1951.  His  first 
full-length  opera.  Boulevard  Solitude , 
aroused  considerable  controversy  when 
introduced  in  Hanover  in  1952.  He  has 
also  written  a  one-act  opera,  Das 
Wundertheater  (1948),  and  a  radio 
opera  Ein  Landarzt  (1951).  His  other 
works  include  ballets.  From  1950  to 
1952  he  was  musical  adviser  for  ballet 
at  the  Wiesbaden  Opera. 

Herbert,  Victor,  composer.  Born  Dub¬ 
lin,  Ireland,  February  1,  1859;  died 
New  York  City,  May  27,  1924.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  extensive  musical  education 
in  Germany  and  became  a  fine  cellist. 
After  marrying  Theresa  Forster,  a 
prima  donna,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1886.  His  wife  joined  the 
company  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
and  he  played  in  the  opera  orchestra. 
He  started  writing  operettas  in  1892, 
scoring  his  first  major  success  in  1895 
with  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile .  After 
1903  he  produced  a  series  of  outstand- 
ing  operetta  successes,  including  Babes 
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in  Toy  land,  Naughty  Marietta ,  and 
Mile .  Modiste ;  but  he  did  not  neglect 
serious  music.  His  first  opera,  Natoma, 
was  written  on  a  commission  from  the 
Manhattan  Opera  Company,  but  this 
organization  ended  its  career  before 
the  opera  could  be  produced.  It  was 
first  heard  in  Philadelphia,  February 
25,  1911,  sung  by  artists  of  the  Phila- 
delphia-Chicago  Opera  Company. 
Three  days  later,  performed  by  the 
same  singers,  it  was  heard  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  in  New  York.  In  1913 
Herbert  wrote  a  one-act  opera,  Made¬ 
leine.  It  was  first  performed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  January  24, 
1914.  Both  these  operas  were  favorably 
received  in  their  day,  but  it  is  as  a 
composer  of  operettas  that  Herbert  is 
chiefly  remembered. 

Hercules,  a  Greek  god  (bass)  in 
Gluck’s  Alceste . 

Her  (or  His)  Majesty’s  Theatre,  a 
theater  in  the  Haymarket  (London) 
known  by  this  name  since  the  accession 
of  Victoria  in  1837.  Previously  called 
the  King’s  Theatre,  and  earlier  the 
Queen’s  Theatre,  the  original  structure 
had  a  history  going  back  to  1705.  It 
was  here  that  most  of  Handel’s  operas 
and  oratorios  were  introduced.  De¬ 
stroyed  by  fires,  the  theater  was  rebuilt 
in  1790  and  1868.  It  was  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  in  the  1890’s.  Many  signifi¬ 
cant  opera  performances  took  place  on 
this  site,  in  one  or  another  of  the 
theaters.  Verdi’s  I  masnadieri  took 
place  here  on  July  22,  1847.  In  1877, 
Mapleson  used  the  theater  as  an  opera 
house  and  during  the  next  decade  gave 
the  first  performance  in  England  of 
Wagner’s  entire  Ring  cycle,  Mefis- 
tofele,  and  Carmen  (with  Minnie 
Hauk)  .In  1887  he  gave  his  last  season, 
memorable  for  performances  of  Fidelio 
with  Lilli  Lehmann  and  La  traviata 
with  Patti. 

Hermann,  (1)  an  army  officer  (tenor) 
in  love  with  Lisa  in  Tchaikovsky’s 
Pique-Dame . 
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L22f^ave,°f  Thunngia  (bass>  (“Vision  fugitive”).  The  vision  disap- 
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in  Wagner’s  Tannhauser. 

Hero  and  Leander,  see  ero  E  leandro. 
Herod  (Herode),  (1)  King  of  Galilee 
(baritone)  in  Massenet’s  Herodiade . 

(2)  Tetrarch  of  Judea  (tenor)  in 
Richard  Strauss’s  Salami. 

Herodiade,  opera  in  four  acts  by  Jules 
Massenet.  Libretto  by  Paul  Milliet  and 
Henri  Gremont,  based  on  Flaubert’s 
story  Herodias,  in  turn  derived  from 
an  episode  in  the  Bible.  Premiere: 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  December  19, 
1881.  American  premiere:  New  Or¬ 
leans,  February  13,  1892. 

Characters:  Salome,  daughter  of 
Herodias  (soprano) ;  Herod  (Herode), 
King  of  Galilee  (baritone) ;  Herodias, 
his  wife  (contralto);  Phanuel,  a  young 
Jew  (bass);  John  the  Baptist  (tenor); 
Vitellius,  a  Roman  proconsul  (bari¬ 
tone)  ;  the  High  Priest;  merchants,  sol¬ 
diers,  priests.  The  setting  is  Jerusalem 
A  jo.  30. 

Act  I.  Courtyard  of  Herod’s  palace. 
Salome  relates  to  Phanuel  how  John 
the  Baptist  saved  her  as  a  child  in  the 
desert  (“H  est  doux,  il  est  bon”) .  Herod 
then  appears,  aroused  by  his  passion¬ 
ate  desire  for  Salome.  His  wife,  Hero¬ 
dias,  comes  to  tell  him  how  John  the 
Baptist  has  denounced  her  and  de¬ 
manded  Herod’s  death.  Knowing  of 
the  prophet’s  hold  on  the  people,  Herod 
is  upset.  At  this  point,  John  the  Baptist 
alters  and  denounces  Herod  and  He¬ 
rodias,  who  flee  in  horror.  Salome  rec¬ 
ognizes  John  the  Baptist  as  her  savior. 
She  falls  at  his  feet  adoringly  and  begs 
for  his  love.  The  prophet  advises  her 
to  turn  to  God  and  find  spiritual  love. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  Herod’s  chamber." 
Slave  girls  sing  and  dance  for  Herod 
as  he  hes  on  his  couch,  pining  for 
oalome.  A  potion  is  brought  with  the 
prom.se  that  it  will  bring  him  a  vision 
ot  the  one  he  loves  most.  Herod  drinks 
Oie  draught  and  sees  a  vision  of 
balome,  dazzling  in  her  beauty.  Rap¬ 
turously,  he  sings  of  his  passion 
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pears,  leaving  Herod  more  disturbed 
than  ever.  Phanuel  now  brings  news 
that  the  people  are  restive  against  the 
Roman  occupation  and  want  Herod  to 
lead  them  in  rebellion. 

Scene  2.  A  public  square.  In  leading 
the  people  against  the  Romans,  Herod 
gains  the  support  of  John  the  Baptist 
But  when  the  Roman  Vitellius  arrives 
with  his  men,  Herod  once  again  cringes 
before  the  rulers.  John  the  Baptist  re¬ 
mains  defiant,  and  impresses  Vitellius 
with  his  courage  and  dedication.  Hero¬ 
dias  warns  Vitellius  of  the  malicious 
influence  of  the  prophet.  Fearlessly, 
John  denounces  the  Romans  and 
prophesies  their  doom. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  PhanueFs  house. 
Herodias,  aware  of  Herod’s  passion  for 
Salome,  comes  to  Phanuel  to  have  him 
read  her  future  in  the  stars.  Phanuel 
can  find  only  blood.  He  also  reveals  to 
Herodias  that  her  long-lost  daughter  is 
none  other  than  Salome. 

Scene  2.  The  temple.  John  the  Bap- 
tist  has  been  imprisoned.  Salome  comes 
to  the  temple  to  seek  him  out.  Herod 
taes  to  make  love  to  her,  but  she  re¬ 
jects  him,  declaring  she  loves  another. 
Herod  vows  to  destroy  his  rival.  When 
Vitellius  demands  that  John  be  tried,  ' 
Herod  orders  the  prophet  brought  to 
him.  Salome  throws  herself  upon  the 
prophet  with  such  passion  that  Herod 
realizes  that  it  is  the  prophet  with 
whom  Salome  is  in  love.  Disgusted,  he 
orders  the  death  of  both  Salome  and 
J ohn  the  Baptist, 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.  A  dungeon  in  the 
1  emple.  John  awaits  his  sentence  pray¬ 
ing  for  divine  guidance  (“Adieu  done 
varns  objets”).  Salome,  pardoned  by 
Herod,  comes  to  the  prophet,  ready  to 
die  with  him.  They  fall  in  one  another’s 
arms,  conscious  of  their  love  (“II  est 
beau  de  mourir  en  s’aimant”).  The 
priests,  coming  to  take  the  prophet  to 
his  execution,  separate  them. 

Scene  2.  A  hall  in  the  palace.  A  bril- 
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heme  Espagnole,  U  (The 
Hour),  one-act  comic  opera  by  Maurice 
Ravel.  Libretto  by  Franc-Nohain.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Opera-Comique,  May  19,  1911. 
This,  one  of  two  operas  by  Ravel,  is  a 
jewel  of  wit  and  satire  in  both  text  and 
music.  The  setting  is  Toledo,  Spain,  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  While  Torque- 
mada,  a  clockmaker,  attends  to  the 
clocks  of  the  town,  his  wife  Concep¬ 
cion,  entertains  a  succession  of  lovers 
in  his  shop.  As  one  lover  arrives  after 
another,  the  earlier  ones  are  concealed 
in  grandfather  clocks.  Torquemada, 
returning  from  his  work,  discovers  the 
various  men  but  is  willing  to  accept 
their  explanation  that  they  are  only  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  complicated  situation  ends 
with  everybody  in  gay  spirits. 

Hexenlied  (Witch’s  Song),  see  hurr, 

HOPP,  HOPP,  HOPP. 

Hexenritt  (Witch’s  Ride),  the  prelude 
to  Act  II  of  Humperdinck’s  Hansel  and 
Gretel. 

Hidroat,  King  of  Damascus  (bass)  in 
Gluck’s  Armide. 

Hier  soil  ich  dich  denn  sehen,  Bel¬ 
monte  s  aria  in  Act  I  of  Mozart’s  The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio . 

Hiller,  Johann  Adam,  composer.  Bom 
Wendisch-Ossig,  Prussia,  December 
25,  1728;  died  Leipzig,  Germany,  June 
16,  1804.  He  established  the  operatic 
form  of  the  singspiel  (which  see) ,  fore¬ 
runner  of  German  comic  opera.  His 
music  study  took  place  at  the  Kreuz- 
schule  in  Dresden.  In  1754  he  became 
musical  tutor  to  the  household  of  Count 
Briihl.  Four  years  later  he  settled  per¬ 
manently  in  Leipzig,  becoming  a  major 
gure  of  its  musical  life.  He  stimulated 
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Spanish  contribution  being  in  the  field  of  opera. 

His  most  important  operas  and  sing- 
spiels  were:  Der  Teufel  ist  los  (1766) ; 
Lottchen  am  Hofe  (1767);  Der  Dorf- 
barbier  (1770) ;  Die  Jagd  (1770) ;  Der 
Krieg  (1772);  Die  Jubelhochzeit 
( 1 773 ) ;  Das  Grab  des  Mufti  ( 1 779 ) . 
Hindemith,  Paul,  composer.  Born 
Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895. 
After  completing  his  music  study  at  the 
Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort,  he 
became  concertmaster  and  eventually 
conductor  of  the  Frankfort  Opera  or¬ 
chestra.  During  this  period  (1915— 
1923)  he  wrote  many  chamber-music 
works  which  were  successfully  given  at 
leading  German  and  Austrian  festivals. 
He  also  founded  and  played  in  the 
Amar  String  Quartet.  In  1926  his  opera 
Cardillac,  introduced  in  Dresden,  made 
him  famous  throughout  Europe.  Even 
more  controversial,  and  more  success¬ 
ful,  was  Neues  vom  Tage  (News  of  the 
Day),  first  seen  in  Berlin  in  1929. 
Hindemith  was  now  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  of  the  younger  German 
composers.  He  combined  creative  activ¬ 
ity  with  the  teaching  of  composition  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  German  Acad¬ 
emy.  Soon  after  the  rise  of  Hitler,  Hin¬ 
demith  s  opera  Mathis  der  Maler  be¬ 
came  the  center  of  a  political  contro¬ 
versy  (see  MATHIS  DER  maler)  .  Hinde¬ 
mith  s  music  was  banned  in  Germany, 
and  the  composer  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1937  and  subsequently 
became  a  citizen.  He  joined  the  faculty 
of  Yale  University,  and  has  given  master 
classes  in  composition  at  the  Berkshire 
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_ _ n  Jears.  War  by  conducting  His  operas:  Cardillac  (1926,  exten- 


concerts  of  orchestral  and  oratorio 
music,  founding  a  singing  school,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  and 
serving  as  cantor  of  the  Thomasschule 
(the  post  once  held  by  Johann  Sebas¬ 
tian  Bach) .  During  this  period  he  wrote 
numerous  musical  works,  his  major 


sively  revised  1952);  Hin  und  zuriick 
(1927) ;  Neues  vom  Tage  (1929) ;  Wir 
bauen  eine  Stadt,  children’s  opera 
(1931) ;  Mathis  der  Maler  (1934)  •  Die 
Harmonie  der  Welt  (1952) .  Hindemith 
has  written  many  pieces  for  pianola, 
radio,  brass  band,  theater,  motion  pic- 
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tures,  and  education  (the  opera  Wir 
bauen  eine  Stadt  is  an  example  of  the 
last),  for  which  the  term  Gebrauchs- 
musik  (or  “functional  music”)  was 
coined.  See  gebrauchsmusik. 

Hinrichs,  Gustav,  conductor.  Born 
Mecklenburg,  Germany,  December  10, 
1850;  died  Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  March  26,  1942.  He  directed  the 
American  premieres  of  Cavalleria  rus- 
ticana,  Manon  Lescaut,  and  Pagliacci . 
After  completing  his  studies  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  he  played  in  the  Stadttheater  or¬ 
chestra.  In  1870  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  soon  after  that  became  The¬ 
odore  Thomas’  assistant  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Opera  Company.  In  1886  he  or¬ 
ganized,  and  subsequently  managed, 
his  own  opera  company  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  for  a  decade  toured  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States.  It  was  with  this 
group  that  he  gave  the  American  pre¬ 
mieres  of  many  notable  Italian  and 
French  operas.  He  made  his  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  February 
12,  1904,  with  Cavalleria  rusticana, 
and  stayed  with  the  company  only  a 
single  season. 

Hin  und  zurikk  (There  and  Back), 
opera  by  Paul  Hindemith.  Libretto  by 
Marcellus  Schiffer.  Premiere:  Baden- 
Baden,  July  17,  1927.  This  amusing 
little  opera,  described  by  its  authors  as 
a  “film  sketch,”  exploits  a  trick.  After 
the  murder  of  an  adulteress  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  plot  is  put  in  reverse:  the 
adulteress  comes  back  to  life,  the  hus¬ 
band  puts  his  revolver  back  in  his 
pocket,  the  physician  backs  out  of  the 
front  door,  and  so  forth. 

Hippodameia,  a  trilogy  of  operas,  or 
melodramas,  by  Zdenek  Fibich.  Writ¬ 
ten  between  1890  and  1892,  the  three 
are:  Pelops 9  Wooing,  The  Atonement 
of  Tantalus,  and  The  Death  of  Hippo¬ 
dameia .  This  was  the  most  ambitious 
of  Fibich’s  attempts  to  realize  a  new 
musico-dramatic  art  form  which  he 
called  a  melodrama,  and  which  aspired 
to  a  more  complete  marriage  of  poetry 
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and  music  than  had  heretofore  been 
realized  in  opera. 

Hsppolyte  et  Aricie  (Hippolytus  and 
Aricia),  opera  by  Jean  Philippe  Ra¬ 
meau.  Libretto  by  Simon  Joseph  de 
P ellegrin,  based  on  Euripides.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Paris  Opera,  October  1,  1733. 
Hippolytus  is  in  love  with  Aricia. 
Learning  that  he  is  loved  by  his  step¬ 
mother,  Phedre,  Hippolytus  plans  to 
flee  with  Aricia.  He  is  finally  destroyed 
in  a  sea  storm.  Ravaged  by  her  con¬ 
science,  Phedre  commits  suicide. 

Hoel,  goatherd  (baritone)  in  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  Dinorah. 

Holle  Rache  kocht  In  meinem  Herzen, 

Der,  aria  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night  in 
Act  II,  Scene  3,  of  Mozart’s  The  Magic 
Flute . 

Hoffmann,  poet  (tenor)  in  Offenbach’s 
The  Tales  of  Hoffmann* 

Hoffmann,  Ernst  Theodor  Amadeus, 
composer,  poet,  author,  critic.  Born 
Konigsberg,  Prussia,  January  24,  1776; 
died  Berlin,  June  25,  1822.  Immortal¬ 
ized  in  Offenbach’s  opera  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann,  Hoffmann  was  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  versatility.  He  wrote  many 
fantasies  and  fairy  tales  that  inspired 
musical  works,  including  Hindemith’s 
Cardillac.  He  himself  wrote  ten  operas, 
the  most  celebrated  being  Die  lustigen 
Musikanten  (1805)  and  Undine 
(1816). 

Hofmannsthal,  Hugo  von,  poet,  dram¬ 
atist,  librettist.  Born  Vienna,  February 
1,  1874,  died  Vienna,  July  15,  1929. 
He  was  for  many  years  Richard 
Strauss’s  librettist.  They  collaborated 
upon  the  following  works:  Arabella, 
Die  aegyptische  Helena,  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos,  Elektra,  Die  Frau  ohne  S chat- 
ten,  and  Der  Rosenkavalier.  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  also  wrote  the  libretto  for 
Egon  Wellesz’  Alkestis,  while  his  play 
Die  Hochzeit  der  Sobeide  was  used  by 
Alexander  Tcherepnin  for  his  opera  of 
the  same  name. 

Hof-und-National-Theater  (or  Munich 

Opera),  the  leading  opera  house  of 
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Munich,  Germany.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1818  on  the  site  of  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  convent.  It  burned  down  in  its 
initial  year,  was  rebuilt  with  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  King  Ludwig  I,  and  reopened 
on  January  2,  1825,  at  which  time  it 
received  its  present  name.  Here  some 
of  Wagner’s  most  important  dramas 
were  introduced:  Tristan  und  Isolde  in 
X865;  Die  Meistersinger  in  1868;  Das 
f^‘n§rold  m  1869 ’  and  Die  Walkilre  in 
.  ,  '  tfter  Premieres  of  operas  have 
^^Wolf-Ferrari’s  Le  donne  curi- 

nqnQ?03  uand  The  Se"et  of  Suzanne 
m??  ;  Hnns  Mtzner’s  Palestrina 

’  ^ert  Coates’s  Samuel Pepys 

V  !°^mba’s  The  M<>ther 
(1931),  Carl  Orff’s  Der  Mond  (1939)* 

St5auss’s.  Der  Friedenstag 
11935),  and  Capriccio  (1942).  Prin- 
cipal  conductors  of  the  opera  "house 
have  included  (chronological  order) 
Franz  Lachner,  Hans  von  Biilow,  Her- 
_fevi’  Richard  Strauss,  Felix 
Mottl,  Bruno  Walter,  Hans  Knapperts- 
busch,  and  Clemens  Kxauss. 

After  World  War  II  the  opera  house 
was  reopened  with  Georg  Hartmann  as 
mtendant  and  Georg  Solti  as  principal 
conductor.  Other  conductors  in  this 
recent  period  have  included  Hans 
Knappertsbusch,  Eugen  Jochum,  and 
ivooert  Heger. 

Ho!  He!  Ho!  The  sailors’  chorus  (Mari- 
uesca)  m  Act  H  0f  Ponchielli’s  La 
trioconda. 

Ho-Ho!  Schmiede,  mein  Hammer,  the 
Hammer  Song— Siegfried’s  narrative 
m  Act  I  of  Wagner’s  Siegfried. 

.  °'Jo‘T°'Ho!  Briinnhilde’s  battle  cry 
m  Act  H  of  Wagner’s  Die  Walkilre. 
Holberg,  Lndvig,  dramatist  and  writer, 
ff™.  B®rgfn’  Norway,  December  3, 
1684,  died  Copenhagen,  Denmark 
anuary  28,  1754.  The  works  of  the 
founder  of  Danish  literature  were  the 
source  of  several  operas,  including 
Car!  Nielsen’s  Maskarade,  Othmar 
Scnoeck  s  Ranudo,  and  Julius  Weis- 
rnann’s  Die  pfiffige  Magd. 
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Holbrooke,  Josef  (or  Joseph),  com- 
Croydon,  England,  July  5, 
i878.  Educated  at  the  Royal  Academy 
or  Music  in  London,  he  received  recog¬ 
nition  as  composer  with  The  Raven,  an 
orchestral  work  introduced  in  1900. 
His  magnum  opus  is  an  operatic  trilogy 
based  on  Celtic  legends  and  entitled 
lhe  Cauldron  of  Anwyn.  The  first 
opera  in  this  trilogy,  The  Children  of 
Don,  was  introduced  in  1911.  The 
other  two,  Dylan  and  Bronwen,  were 
heard  in  1913  and  1929.  Holbrooke’s 

nQnoi°Pe^S;  Pierrot  and  Pie™te 

(1909);  The  Wizard  (1915);  The 
Stranger  (1924). 

Holland  Music  Festival,  a  festival  inau¬ 
gurated  in  June,  1949,  with  perform¬ 
ances  of  opera,  symphony,  choral,  and 
chamber  music  in  Amsterdam,  The 
Hague,  and  Scheveningen.  Opera  has 
been  a  basic  part  of  the  programs  since 
me  first  year,  with  performances  by  the 
Netherlands  Opera  and  various  visiting 
^oups  (including  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  La  Scala,  the  English  Opera 
Group  under  Britten,  and  the  Munici- 
pal  Opera  of  Essen).  World  premieres 
at  this  festival  have  included:  Hendrik 
Andnessen’s  Philomela  and  Franpaix’s 
L  apostrophe.  Novelties  have  included: 
Bartoks  Bluebeard’s  Castle;  Berg’s 
Lulu;  Falla’s  El  retablo  de  Maese 
Pedro  and  La  vida  breve;  Janacek’s 
enufa;  Rossini’s  La  cenerentola;  Stra¬ 
vinsky’s  Le  rossignol. 

Holst,  Gustav,  composer.  BornChelten- 
nam,  England,  September  21,  1874- 
died  London,  May  25,  1934.  After 
completing  music  study  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  he  was  appointed 
musical  director  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Girls’ 
School  and  professor  at  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music,  retaining  both  posts  for 
over  two  decades.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  engaged  by  the  YMCA  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  musical  activities  among 
British  troops  in  Salonika,  Constanti- 
and.  Pomts  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
1923  he  visited  the  United  States,  where 
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be  lectured  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Later,  his  health  deteriorated  and 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  all  musical 
activities  except  composing.  One  of  the 
early  influences  in  his  music  was  San¬ 
skrit  literature,  a  phase  that  saw  the 
composition  of  a  chamber  opera,  Sa- 
viiri,  and  a  grand  opera,  Sita.  Subse¬ 
quently,  English  folk  song  affected  his 
writing;  in  this  vein  he  wrote  some  of 
his  finest  works,  including  an  opera. 
At  the  Boar's  Head.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  he  began  experimenting  with 
nonharmonic  counterpoint  and  free 
tonalities.  His  operas,  with  years  of 
composition:  Sita  (1906);  Savitri 
(1908);  The  Perfect  Fool  (1921);  At 
the  Boar's  Head  (1924);  The  Tale  of 
the  Wandering  Scholar  (1929). 

Holy  Grail,  The,  a  legendary  cup  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  used  at  the  Last 
Supper.  It  appears  in  Wagner’s  Parsifal 
Homer,  Greek  epic  poet  who  lived 
about  the  9th  century  b.c.,  but  whose 
specific  dates  and  places  of  birth  and 
death  are  uncertain.  His  epics,  The 
Iliad  and  The  Odyssey  were  sources  for 
the  following  operas:  Robert  Heger’s 
Der  Bettler  Namelos;  Vittorio  Gnec- 
chi’s  Cassandra;  August  Bungert’s 
cycle  of  six  operas  Homerische  Welt; 
Gabriel  Faure’s  Penelope;  Hermann 
Reutter’s  Odysseus. 

Homer,  Louise  (born  loutse  dilworth 
beatty),  contralto.  Born  Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania,  April  28,  1871;  died 
Winter  Park,  Florida,  May  6,  1947. 
For  almost  two  decades  she  was  one  of 
the  great  stars  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  an  imperial  figure  during  the 
“golden  age”  of  opera  in  America.  The 
daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
she  showed  marked  musical  talent  as  a 
child.  While  attending  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  she  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  the  composer  Sidney  Homer, 
her  teacher  in  theory  and  harmony. 
They  were  married  in  1895.  Conscious 
of  his  wife’s  talent,  he  took  her  to  Paris, 
where  she  studied  with  Mme.  Fidele 
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Konig  and  Paul  Lherie.  Her  opera 
debut  took  place  in  Vichy,  in  1898,  in 
La  favorita.  She  next  sang  at  Covent 
Garden  (1899-1900).  Following  an 
engagement  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Mon- 
naie,  she  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Her  American  debut  took  place  on  No¬ 
vember  14,  1900,  in  the  role  of  Am- 
neris,  in  San  Francisco,  during  a  na¬ 
tional  tour  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
A  month  later  she  appeared  in  the  same 
role  in  New  York.  She  was  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  many  of  the  historic  events  at 
the  Metropolitan  during  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century.  She  was  the 
Voice  in  the  first  performance  of  Parsi¬ 
fal  outside  Bayreuth,  in  1903.  She  was 
Maddalena  in  the  performance  of  Rigo- 
letto  in  1903  in  which  Caruso  made  his 
American  debut.  When  Arturo  Tosca¬ 
nini  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Op¬ 
era  for  the  first  time,  she  was  Amneris. 
Some  of  the  most  important  premieres 
and  revivals  in  which  she  was  featured 
included  Armide  (Gluck),  La  dame 
blanche,  The  Gypsy  Baron,  Hansel 
andGretel,  Die  Konigskinder,  Madama 
Butterfly,  Manru,  and  Orfeo  ed  Euri - 
dice  (Gluck). 

Her  resignation  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  in  1919  by  no  means 
ended  her  career.  She  appeared  with 
other  major  American  opera  com¬ 
panies  (notably  the  Chicago  Opera, 
where  she  sang  for  three  seasons) 
and  on  December  13,  1927,  she  was 
back  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
for  a  guest  appearance  in  Aida.  In 
1929  she  returned  there  for  the  last 
time,  in  a  performance  of  II  trovatore. 
As  she  closed  her  career  there  were 
few  to  deny  that  she  had  been  a  worthy 
partner  of  the  great — that  she  could  in¬ 
deed  be  considered  among  the  greatest 
She  combined  the  highest  artistic  integ¬ 
rity  with  remarkable  versatility,  beauty 
of  voice  and  diction  with  a  majestic 
stage  presence.  She  was  a  prima  donna 
in  the  grand  manner.  After  her  retire¬ 
ment,  she  devoted  herself  to  her  family. 
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The  story  of  the  Homers’  happy  mar¬ 
riage  was  told  by  Sidney  Homer  in 
My  Wife  and  1  (1939). 

Home,  Sweet  Home,  a  celebrated  song 
with  words  by  John  Howard  Payne  and 
music  by  Sir  Henry  Rowley  Bishop.  It 
originated  as  an  aria  in  Bishop’s  comic 
opera  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan  (1823) . 
Another  version  of  the  same  melody  is 
found  in  Donizetti’s  Anne  Boleyn. 
Some  prima  donnas  have  interpolated 
Bishop’s  song  in  the  Letter  Scene  of 
The  Barber  of  Seville. 

Honegger,  Arthur,  composer.  Born  Le 
Havre,  France,  March  10,  1892.  Edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Conservatories  of  Zurich 
and  Paris,  he  did  not  become  known 
until  after  World  War  I,  when  his  name 
was  linked  with  those  of  five  young 
French  composers  (including  Milhaud 
and  Poulenc).  This  avant-garde  group 
was  for  some  years  known  as  the  “Six.” 
Honegger  achieved  his  first  substantial 
success  with  an  oratorio,  Le  Roi  David, 
in  1921.  One  of  his  most  important 
works  of  this  period  was  the  opera 
Judith,  introduced  in  Monte  Carlo  in 
1926.  His  later  works  reveal  a  deep  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  and  mysticism.  He  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
in  1929,  appearing  as  guest  conductor 
of  his  own  works.  He  remained  in  Paris 
during  World  War  II.  In  1947  he  re¬ 
turned  to  America  to  conduct  a  class 
m  composition  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  He  is  married  to  the  concert 
pianist  Andree  Vaurabourg.  His  op¬ 
eras:  Judith  (1925) ;  Antigone  (1927)  • 
Amphion  (1928);  L’Aiglon  (1937)  (a 
collaboration  with  Jacques  Ibert)  • 
Nicolas  de  Flue  (1939);  Charles  le 
Tremeraire  (1944).  His  dramatic  ora¬ 
torio  Jeanne  dare  au  bucher  has  some¬ 
times  been  performed  as  an  opera. 
Hoo-Chee,  Hoo-Tsin’s  son  (contralto) 
in  Leoni’s  L’Oracolo. 

Hooker,  Brian,  dramatist  and  librettist 
Bom  New  York  City,  1880;  died  there 
December  28,  1946.  Best  known  for 
bis  translation  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
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Hooker  was  also  the  author  of  librettos 
for  Horatio  Parker’s  operas  Fairyland 
and  Mona.  He  also  wrote  the  libretto 
for  Louis  Gruenberg’s  radio  opera. 
Green  Mansions ,  based  on  the  novel  of 
W.  H.  Hudson. 

Hoo-Tsin,  a  wealthy  merchant  (bass) 
in  Leoni’s  L’Oracolo . 

Hopak  (or  Gopak),  a  spirited  Russian 
dance  with  two  beats  to  the  measure.  A 
celebrated  example  in  opera  occurs  in 
Mussorgsky’s  The  Fair  at  Sorochinsk. 
Horch,  die  Lerche,  Fenton’s  romance 
m  Act  II  of  Nicolai’s  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor. 

H°  sete!  Ho  sete!  Love  duet  of  Avito 
and  Fiora  in  Act  II  of  Montemezzi’s 
L  amore  dei  tre  re. 

Hotter,  Hans  (baritone) .  Born  Offen- 
bach-on-the-Main,  Germany,  January 
19,  1909.  As  a  boy  he  sang  in  church 
choirs;  as  a  young  man  he  served  as 
church  organist  and  choir  master.  He 
pursued  the  study  of  church  music  at 
the  Munich  Academy  of  Music,  after 
which  he  decided  to  enter  the  operatic 
field.  His  initiation  took  place  in  Trop- 
pau  and  Breslau,  after  which  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Berlin  Opera.  After  a 
season  at  the  Prague  Opera,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Munich  Opera  as  princi¬ 
pal  baritone,  achieving  such  success 
there  that  he  was  given  the  honorary 
title  of  Kammersanger.  He  appeared  in 
the  premieres  of  Richard  Strauss’s  Der 
Friedenstag  and  Capriccio.  Still  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Munich  Opera,  he  has  made 
guest  appearances  in  Barcelona,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Antwerp,  and  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  He  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  1950.  He  has  also  distinguished  him¬ 
self  on  the  concert  stage  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  lieder. 

Hua-Quee,  a  nurse  (contralto)  in  Leo¬ 
ni’s  L’Oracolo . 

Hubay,  Jeno,  violinist  and  composer. 
Born  Budapest,  September  14,  1858; 
died  Vienna,  March  12,  1937.  After 
studying  with  Joseph  Joachim  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule  he  made  appear- 
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ances  as  violinist  throughout  Europe. 
He  combined  a  career  as  virtuoso  with 
that  of  teacher,  serving  as  professor  of 
the  violin  class  at  the  Brussels  Conser¬ 
vatory  and  the  Budapest  Conservatory* 
from  1919  to  1934  he  was  the  director 
of  the  latter  institution.  His  first  opera 
Alienor,  was  produced  in  Budapest  in 
1891.  Two  years  later  his  most  success¬ 
ful  opera,  Der  Geigenmacher  von  Cre¬ 
mona,  was  produced  in  Budapest  and 
acclaimed.  Other  operas:  Der  Dorf - 
lump  ( 1 896 ) ;  Moosroschen  ( 1 903 ) ; 
Lavottas  Liebe  ( 1 906) ;  A  nna  Karenina 
(1915).  Hubay  was  knighted  in  1907. 
Hiisch,  Gerhard  (baritone) .  Born 
Hanover,  Germany,  February  2,  1901. 
He  started  singing  lessons  in  his  nine¬ 
teenth  year  with  a  local  teacher,  con¬ 
tinuing  his  studies  at  the  Opera  School 
of  the  Hanover  Conservatory.  His 
opera  debut  took  place  in  1923  at  the 
Osnabriick  Theater.  He  then  became  a 
member  of  the  Bremen  State  Theater 
and  the  Cologne  Opera,  distinguishing 
himself  in  both  places  in  Mozart’s  op¬ 
eras.  In  1930  he  was  engaged  as  leading 
baritone  of  the  Charlottenburg  Opera 
in  Berlin.  He  subsequently  made  nu¬ 
merous  appearances  in  the  leading 
opera  houses  of  Europe,  including  Bay¬ 
reuth,  where  in  1931  he  was  selected 
by  Toscanini  for  the  role  of  Wolfram. 
Hiisch  continued  his  career  in  Europe 
ifter  World  War  II. 

Hugh  the  Drover,  ballad  opera  by  Ralph 
/aughan  Williams.  Libretto  by  Harold 
-hild.  Premiere:  London,  July  4, 1924. 
n  the  Cotswold,  about  1812,  Mary  is 
n  love  with  Hugh  the  Drover,  but  her 
ather  wants  her  to  marry  John  the 
lutcher.  In  a  fight  to  decide  who  will 
/in  Mary,  Hugh  is  the  victor,  but 
'efore  he  gains  his  prize  he  is  accused 
>y  Mary’s  father  of  being  a  Napoleonic 
py.  When  a  sergeant  recognizes  Hugh 
s  a  friend  and  a  loyal  subject,  he  ab- 
olves  him  and  instead  conscripts  John 
ae  Butcher.  Mary’s  father  is  now  will- 
lg  to  have  her  marry  Hugh. 
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Hugo,  Victor,  dramatist,  novelist,  poet. 
Born  Besangon,  France,  February  26, 
1802;  died  Paris,  May  22,  1885.  A 
leading  figure  in  the  French  romantic 
movement,  Hugo  wrote  many  novels 
and  dramas  that  have  been  effectively 
adapted  as  operas.  These  include: 
Angelo,  le  tyran  de  Padoue  (Ponchiel- 
li’s  La  Gioconda,  Cesar  Cui’s  Angelo, 
Alfred  Bruneau’s  Angelo,  le  tyran  de 
Padoue)-,  Hernani  (Verdi’s  Ernani ); 
Le  roi  s’amuse  (Verdi’s  Rigoletto); 
Lucrezia  Borgia  (Donizetti’s  Lucrezia 
Borgia)-,  Marie  Tudor  (Balfe’s  The 
Armourer  of  Nantes,  and  an  opera  by 
Vladimir  Kashperov);  Marion  Delorme 
(operas  by  Giovanni  Bottesini,  Carlo 
Pedrotti,  Ponchielli) ;  Mazeppa  (opera 
by  Felipe  Pedrell);  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  (Dargomizhsky’s  Esmeralda, 
William  Fry’s  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
Felipe  Pedrell’s  Quasimodo,  Arthur 
Goring  Thomas’  Esmeralda) ;  Ruy 
Bias  (opera  by  Filippo  Marchetti) . 
Huguenots,  Les  (The  Huguenots),  opera 
in  five  acts  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer. 
Libretto  by  Eugene  Scribe  and  Emile 
Deschamps.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera, 
February 29, 1836.  American  premiere: 
Theatre  d’Orleans,  New  Orleans,  April 
29,  1839. 

Characters:,  Count  de  St.  Bris,  a 
Catholic  nobleman  (bass) ;  Count 
de  Nevers,  another  Catholic  nobleman 
(baritone) ;  Raoul  de  Nangis,  a  Hugue¬ 
not  nobleman  (tenor);  Marcel,  his 
servant  (bass);  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
betrothed  to  Henry  IV  of  Navarre  (so¬ 
prano)  ;  Valentine,  the  daughter  of  St. 
Bris  (soprano) ;  Urbain,  Marguerite’s 
page  (soprano  or  contralto);  ladies, 
gentlemen,  citizens,  soldiers,  students, 
monks.  The  action  takes  place  in  Tou- 
raine  and  Paris  in  1572. 

Act  I.  The  House  of  Count  de 
Nevers.  The  brief  orchestral  prelude 
consists  largely  of  the  Lutheran  chorale, 
Ein  feste  Burg,”  which  is  quoted 
throughout  the  opera  as  symbol  of  mili¬ 
tant  Protestantism.  In  an  effort  to  rec- 
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oncile  the  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots, 
the  Count  de  Nevers  has  invited  to  his 
house  the  Huguenot  nobleman,  Raoul 
de  Nangis,  to  meet  his  Catholic  friends. 
The  men  begin  to  speak  about  their 
favorite  ladies.  Raoul  describes  one 
whom  that  very  morning  he  saved  from 
danger,  and  whose  identity  is  unknown 
to  him  (Romanza:  “Plus  blanche  que 
la  blanche  hermine” — “Bianca  al  par 
hermine”).  Raoul’s  servant  then  tact¬ 
lessly  sings  “Ein’  Feste  Burg,”  after 
this  a  battle  ditty,  continuing  with  a 
song  about  the  Huguenots’  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph  over  monks  and  priests  (Chanson 
Huguenote:  “Pour  les  couvents  c’est 
fini” — “Finita  e  per  frati”) .  Suddenly, 
a  veiled  lady  comes  seeking  the  Count. 
Raoul  recognizes  her  as  the  woman  he 
saved  earlier.  He  does  not  know  that 
she  has  come  to  beseech  the  Count,  her 
fiance,  to  release  her  from  her  marriage 
vows  since  she  is  now  in  love  with 
Raoul.  After  the  woman  disappears  a 
page  salutes  the  nobleman  (Page’s 
Song:  “Nobles  seigneurs  salut!” — 
“Lieti  signori,  salute”).  He  has  come 
for  Raoul  and  makes  the  strange  re¬ 
quest  that  Raoul  accompany  him  blind¬ 
folded  to  an  unspecified  destination. 

Act  II.  The  garden  of  Marguerite’s 
castle  at  Chenongeaux.  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  betrothed  to  Henry  IV,  rhapso¬ 
dizes  over  the  beauty  of  the  Touraine 
countryside  (“O  beau  pays  de  la  Tou¬ 
raine” — “O  vago  suol  della  Turrena”). 
Valentine  arrives  to  inform  her  that 
Count  de  Nevers  has  consented  to 
breaking  their  engagement,  and  that 
she  (Valentine)  is  now  free  to  marry 
Raoul.  Marguerite  is  delighted,  for 
through  this  marriage  she  hopes  to 
cement  the  friendship  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  Huguenots.  Raoul  enters  blind¬ 
folded.  When  he  discovers  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  Marguerite,  he  offers  her 
his  services  and  is  told  that  he  is  to 
marry  V alentine.  Raoul  consents  to  do 
so,  even  though  he  does  not  know  who 
Valentine  is-  When  Valentine  is 


brought  to  him,  Raoul  denounces  her, 
for,  recognizing  her  as  the  veiled  lady, 
he  is  convinced  she  is  the  mistress  of 
Count  de  Nevers.  His  behavior  out¬ 
rages  the  Catholic  nobleman  Count  de 
St.  Bris,  who  challenges  Raoul  to  a 
duel.  Catholics  confront  Huguenots 
menacingly. 

Act  III,  A  square  in  Paris.  Valentine, 
spumed  by  Raoul,  is  marrying  Count 
de  Nevers.  The  bridal  procession  comes 
to  the  square  to  the  strains  of  an  “Ave 
Maria.”  Marcel  brings  the  Count 
Raoul’s  challenge  to  a  duel.  Meanwhile, 
within  the  chapel,  Valentine  overhears 
a  Catholic  plot  to  assassinate  Raoul. 
Frantically,  she  appeals  to  Marcel  to 
warn  his  master.  A  fight  between  Hu¬ 
guenots  and  Catholics  threatens  and  is 
only  stopped  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
Marguerite.  Raoul  learns  from  Mar¬ 
guerite  that  Valentine  is  innocent.  Too 
late,  he  realizes  how  deeply  he  has 
wronged  the  woman  he  loves. 

Act  IV.  A  room  in  the  castle  of 
Count  de  Nevers.  Valentine  is  heart¬ 
broken  for  her  lost  Raoul  (“Parmi  les 
Pleurs”— “In  preda  al  duol”).  Raoul 
suddenly  appears:  he  has  risked  his  life 
to  see  Valentine.  When  De  Nevers,  St. 
Bris,  and  other  Catholic  leaders  arrive, 
Raoul  hides  and  overhears  their  plot  to 
massacre  the  Huguenots.  Only  Count 
de  Nevers  refuses  to  be  a  party  to  the 
slaughter,  and  for  this  stand  he  is  taken 
into  custody.  Three  monks  come  to 
bless  the  Catholics  (Benediction  of  the 
Swords:  “Glaives  pieux,  saintes  epees” 
— “Nobili  acciar,  nobili  e  santi”).  When 
the  Catholics  depart,  Raoul  emerges 
from  hiding  and  he  and  Valentine  ex¬ 
change  ardent  vows  of  love  (“Oh  del, 
oh  courez-vous?”— “O  del,  dove  vai 
tu?’).  He  then  leads  Valentine  to  the 
window  where,  after  a  signal  of  tolling 
bells,  the  massacre  begins.  Valentine 
collapses.  (The  Italian  version  of  the 
opera  ends  at  this  point,  the  lovers  per¬ 
ishing  in  a  burst  of  firing  from  the 
street.) 
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Act  V.  In  the  original  French  version 
the  opera  continues  with  scenes  show¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day  Massacre,  the  hasty  Catholic  mar¬ 
riage  of  Valentine  and  Raoul,  and 
finally  their  deaths  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob  led  by  St.  Bris.  Only  at  the  end 
does  St.  Bris  realize  that  he  has  been 
responsible  for  the  death  of  his  be¬ 
loved  daughter. 

In  Les  Huguenots  Meyerbeer  is  a 
showman  par  excellence.  He  has  a 
blood  and  thunder  story,  and  his  music 
matches  the  text  in  drama,  splendor, 
and  ceremony.  But  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  consider  the  opera  only  a  spec¬ 
tacle,  for  it  combined  theatricalism 
with  profound  depths  of  feeling.  Wag¬ 
ner,  whose  artistic  thinking  was  anti¬ 
thetical  to  that  of  Meyerbeer,  had  to 
concede  that  the  fourth  act  (particu¬ 
larly  the  love  duet)  was  among  the 
finest  moments  in  opera.  Others,  too, 
consider  this  act  the  high  point  of 
Meyerbeer’s  art.  To  Arthur  Hervey,  if 
Meyerbeer  had  written  nothing  else, 
“he  would  still  be  entitled  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  greatest  dramatic  composers 
of  all  time.” 

Les  Huguenots  was  Meyerbeer’s  sec¬ 
ond  French  opera,  coming  five  years 
after  Robert  le  Diable.  It  had  a  bril¬ 
liant  premiere  in  Paris  and  was  an  out¬ 
standing  success. 

Humperdinck,  Engelbert,  composer. 
Born  Siegburg,  Germany,  September  1, 
1854;  died  Neusterlitz,  September  27, 
1921.  He  wrote  Hansel  and  Gretel ,  one 
of  the  earliest  operatic  fairy  tales  and 
to  this  day  one  of  the  best.  Originally 
a  student  of  architecture,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  he  heard  music  he  had 
written  for  a  Goethe  play  performed, 
and  this  convinced  him  to  become  a 
professional  musician.  Four  years  of 
study  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  fol¬ 
lowed.  Winning  the  Mozart  Award  en¬ 
abled  him  to  go  to  Munich  for  addi¬ 
tional  study  with  Franz  Lachner  and 


Josef  Rheinberger  at  the  Royal  School. 
The  Mendelssohn  Prize,  in  1879,  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  funds  for  travel  in 
Italy.  During  this  trip  he  met  Richard 
Wagner  who,  from  this  point  on,  ex¬ 
erted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  young 
man.  He  invited  Humperdinck  to  Bay¬ 
reuth  to  assist  him  in  preparing  the  first 
performance  of  Parsifal  Humperdinck 
served  as  stage  manager  and  helped 
write  out  the  orchestral  parts  of  Parsi¬ 
fal  He  also  conducted  Wagner’s  youth¬ 
ful  symphony,  a  performance  arranged 
by  Wagner  to  honor  his  wife  Cosima 
during  their  visit  to  Venice. 

Humperdinck’s  career  as  a  teacher 
began  in  1885  when  he  became  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Barcelona  Conservatory. 
From  1890  to  1896  he  taught  at  the 
Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
he  wrote  the  work  that  made  him 
famous,  Hansel  and  Gretel ,  introduced 
in  Weimar  on  December  23,  1 893,  with 
phenomenal  success.  The  opera  was 
soon  heard  throughout  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  London  and  New  York.  This 
success  enabled  Humperdinck  to  give 
up  teaching  and  concentrate  on  compo¬ 
sition.  But  in  1900  he  returned  to 
pedagogy  as  director  of  the  Akademie- 
schule  in  Berlin.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  becoming  its  president  in 
1913.  During  the  next  few  years  Hum¬ 
perdinck  wrote  several  more  operas,  all 
of  them  failures.  Discouraged,  he 
abandoned  opera  for  a  while  to  write 
incidental  music  for  various  theatrical 
productions.  One  of  these  scores  was 
later  augmented  into  an  opera,  Die 
Konigskinder,  whose  world  premiere 
took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  1910,  with  the  composer  present. 

His  operas:  Hansel  and  Gretel 
(1893);  Dornroschen  (1902);  Die 
Heirat  wider  Widen  (1905);  Die 
Konigskinder  (1910);  Die  Marketen- 
derin  (1914);  Gaudeamus  (1919). 
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Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  The 
(Notre  Dame  de  Paris),  see  HUGO, 
VICTOR. 

Hunding,  Sieglinde’s  husband  (bass) 
the  slayer  of  Siegmund  in  Wagner’s  Die 
Walkiire. 

Huntsmen’s  Chorus,  see  was  gleicht 

WOHL  AUF  ERDEN. 

Huon  de  Bordeaux,  Sir,  Duke  of  Gui- 
enne  (tenor)  in  Weber’s  Oberon. 

Hurr,  hopp,  hopp,  hopp,  the  Witch’s 
song  (Hexenlied)  in  Act  III  of  Hum- 
perdinck’s  Hansel  and  Gretel. 
Hurricane,  The  (L’uragano),  opera  by 
Lodovico  Rocca.  Libretto  by  E.  Pos- 
senti,  based  on  a  play  by  A.  N.  Ostrow- 
ski.  Premiere:  La  Scala,  February  8, 
1952.  The  Ostrowski  play  from  which 
this  opera  was  derived  was  also  the 
basis  of  an  opera  by  Janacek,  Kata 


Kabanova.  The  gloomy  text  describes 
the  disintegration  of  Catherine,  wife  of 
a  mentally  disturbed  drunkard,  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  a  sex-ridden  neurotic  bent  on 
bringing  about  the  former’s  ruin.  Roc- 
ca’s  chief  musical  device,  as  explained 
by  Newell  Jenkins,  is  his  “use  of  in¬ 
sistent  ostinato  rhythms  in  which  nei¬ 
ther  the  melodic  reiteration  nor  the 
harmonic  scheme  remain  the  same  for 
two  consecutive  phrases,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  tiresome  repetition.” 

Hymne  de  joie,  the  Hebrews’  song  of 
victory  in  Act  I  of  Saint-Saens’  Samson 
et  Dalila. 

Hymn  to  Champagne,  see  die  majes- 

TAT  WIRD  ANNERKANT. 

Hymn  to  the  Sun  (Salut  a  toi,  soleil), 
aria  of  the  Queen  of  Shemakha  in  Act 
II  of  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  Le  coq  dor. 
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lago,  Otello’s  lieutenant  (baritone)  in 
Verdi’s  Otello. 

Ibert,  Jacques,  composer.  Bom  Paris, 
August  15,  1890.  His  study  of  music 
was  intermittent  until  his  twenty-first 
year,  when  he  entered  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory.  Here  his  teachers  included 
Roger-Ducasse  and  Faure,  and  he  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1919.  Success 
came  to  him  soon  after  his  return  from 
Italy  with  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol, 
a  symphonic  poem,  introduced  in  Paris 
in  1922.  His  most  famous  orchestral 
work,  Escales,  followed  two  years  later. 
In  1937  Ibert  became  the  first  musician 
appointed  as  director  of  the  Acad6mie 
de  France  in  Rome.  After  World  War 
II  he  combined  this  office  with  that  of 
assistant  director  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
Ibert  visited  the  United  States  in  1950 
to  conduct  master  classes  in  composi¬ 


tion  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood,  Massachusetts.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  this  visit,  his  opera  Le 
Roi  dYvetot  received  its  American 
premiere.  Ibert’s  operas:  Andromede 
et  Persee  (1920);  Angelique  (1927); 
Le  Roi  d’Yvetot  (1930);  Gonzague 
(1935);  UAiglon  (1937);  (written  in 
collaboration  with  Arthur  Honegger) ; 
La  famille  cardinal  (1938);  Barbe- 
Bleue  (1943);  Le  chevalier  errant 
(1949). 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  playwright  and  poet. 
Born  Skien,  Norway,  March  20,  1828; 
died  Christiana  (now  Oslo),  May  23, 
1906.  One  of  the  earliest  important 
social  dramatists,  Ibsen  was  the  author 
of  Peer  Gynt,  the  source  of  operas  by 
Werner  Egk,  Leslie  Heward,  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Ullmann.  Wilhelm  Stenhammer’s 
opera  The  Feast  at  Solhaug  is  derived 
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from  the  Ibsen,  drama  of  the  same 
name. 

Ibbetson,  Colonel,  Peter  Ibbetson’s 
uncle  (baritone)  in  Deems  Taylor’s 
Peter  Ibbetson . 

Ice-Heart,  see  queen  ice-heart. 

Ich  baue  ganz  auf  deine  Starke,  Bel¬ 
monte’s  aria  in  Act  III  of  Mozart’s  The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio. 

Ich  gehe,  doch  rathe  ich  dir,  duet  of 
Osmin  and  Blonde  in  Act  II  of  Mozart’s 
The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio. 

Ich  sah  das  Kind  an  seiner  Mutter 
Brust,  Kundry’s  monologue  in  Act  II, 
Scene  2,  of  Wagner’s  Parsifal. 
Idamante,  son  ( mezzo-soprano )  of  the 
King  of  Crete  in  Mozart’s  Idomeneo. 
Idomeneo,  re  di  Creta  (Idomeneo,  King 
of  Crete),  opera  by  Mozart.  Libretto  by 
Giambattista  Varesco,  based  on  a 
French  libretto  by  Danchet  for  an 
opera  by  Andre  Campra,  Idominee. 
Premiere:  Munich,  January  29,  1781. 
Returning  from  the  Trojan  wars,  the 
fleet  of  the  King  of  Crete  is  ravaged 
by  a  storm.  Emerging  from  this  crisis, 
the  king  vows  to  sacrifice  the  first  per¬ 
son  meeting  him  when  he  reaches 
home.  The  person  turns  out  to  be  his 
son,  Idamante.  In  an  effort  to  save  his 
child,  the  king  sends  him  away;  but 
just  as  Idamante  embarks  on  his  ship, 
a  terrible  storm  erupts.  Idomeneo,  real¬ 
izing  that  the  gods  are  punishing  him, 
confesses  everything  to  the  High  Priest. 
;\t  this  point,  Idamante  is  ready  to  sac¬ 
rifice  himself,  but  his  beloved,  Ilia, 
offers  herself  in  his  stead.  The  gods 
mnounce  that  they  will  forgive  every- 
hing  if  Idomeneo  abdicates,  if  Ida- 
nante  becomes  the  new  ruler,  and  if 
ilia  marries  the  new  king.  The  opera  is 
arely  performed,  but  the  overture  and 
>allet  music  are  sometimes  performed 
it  concerts.  Among  the  more  signifi- 
:ant  vocal  numbers  are  Idamente’s  aria 
‘Non  ho  colpa”  in  Act  I,  Scene  1; Ido- 
neneo’s  aria,  “Vedrommi  intorno,”  in 
kct  I,  Scene  2;  and  Ilia’s  aria  “Zef- 
iretti  lusinghieri,”  in  Act  III,  Scene  1. 


Ifigenfa  in  Aulide,  see  iphigenia  in 

AULIS. 

Ifigenfa  In  Tauride,  see  iphigenia  in 
TAURIS. 

Igor,  Prince,  father  (baritone)  of  Vladi¬ 
mir  and  husband  of  Yaroslavna  in 
Borodin’s  Prince  Igor. 

I  got  plenty  o’  rnittin’,  Porgy’s  song  in 
Act  II  of  Gershwin’s  Porgy  and  Bess . 

I  have  attained  the  highest  power,  Boris 
Godunov’s  aria  in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of 
Mussorgsky’s  Boris  Godunov. 

II  balen  del  suo  sorriso,  Count  di  Luna’s 
aria  in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  11 
trovatore . 

H  cavallo  scalpita,  Alfio’s  aria  in  Mas¬ 
cagni’s  Cavalleria  rusticana. 

II  core  vi  dono,  duet  of  Guglielmo  and 
Dorabella  in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  Cosi  fan  tutte. 

H  est  beau  de  mourir  en  s’aimant,  duet 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  Salome  in  Act 
IV,  Scene  1,  of  Massenet’s  Herodiade. 
II  est  des  Musulmans,  Marouf’s  aria  in 
Act  I  of  Rabaud’s  Mdrouf. 

II  etait  une  fois  a  la  cour  d’Eisenach, 
the  legend  of  Kleinzach,  Hoffmann’s 
aria  in  the  prologue  of  Offenbach’s  The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann. 

II  etait  un  roi  de  Thule,  the  ballad  of 
the  King  of  Thule,  Marguerite’s  aria  in 
Act  III  of  Gounod’s  Faust. 

II  faut  partir,  mes  bons  compagnons 
(Convien  partir,  o  miei  compagni 
d’arme),  Marie’s  farewell  to  her  regi¬ 
ment  in  Act  I  of  Donizetti’s  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 

Ilia,  beloved  (soprano)  of  Idamante  in 
Mozart’s  Idomeneo. 

II  lacerato  spirito,  Fiesco’s  aria  in  Act 
I  of  Verdi’s  Simon  Boccanegra. 

Iliad,  The,  see  homer. 

Mica,  Luigi,  librettist.  Born  Castellar- 
quato,  Italy,  1857;  died  there  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1919.  He  began  his  literary 
career  as  a  journalist  in  Milan.  After 
1892  he  wrote  the  librettos  for  Cata- 
lani’s  La  Wally ,  Franchetti’s  Germania 
and  Cristoforo  Colombo,  Giordano’s 
Andrea  Chenier,  Mascagni’s  Iris,  Isa - 
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beau ,  and  Le  Maschere ,  and  Gnecchi’s 
Cassandra ,  besides  various  librettos  for 
the  composers  Alfano  and  Montemezzi. 
In  collaboration  with  Giuseppe  Gia- 
cosa  he  wrote  the  librettos  for  four  of 
Puccini’s  operas:  La  Boheme,  Madama 
Butterfly ,  Manon  Lescaut,  and  Tosca. 
II  mi©  tesoro,  Don  Ottavio’s  love  song 
in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Mozart’s  Don 
Giovanni. 

n  partit  an  printemps,  Griselidis’s  aria 
in  Act  II  of  Massenet’s  Griselidis. 

II  segreto  per  essere  felice  (Brindisi), 
Orsini’s  drinking  song  in  Act  II  of 
Donizetti’s  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

H  tabarro,  see  tabarro,  jl. 

Imbroglio,  an  Italian  term  meaning  an 
intricate  or  complicated  situation.  It  is 
used  in  music  to  designate  a  passage 
whose  combination  of  themes  suggests 
confusion  but  is  actually  carefully  con¬ 
trived.  Examples  of  imbroglios  in  opera 
are  found  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
second  acts  of  Die  Meistersinger. 

Im  Mohrenland  gefangen  war,  Pedril- 
lo’s  serenade  in  Act  III  of  Mozart’s  The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio. 

Immortal  Hour,  The,  opera  by  Rutland 
Boughton.  The  libretto  is  the  play  of 
the  same  name  by  Fiona  Macleod 
(William  Sharp).  Premiere:  Glaston¬ 
bury,  England,  August  26, 1914.  Etain, 
from  fairyland,  and  the  dreamer  king 
of  Ireland,  Eochaidh,  are  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  ^  Midir,  a  fairy  prince,  kisses 
Etain  s  hand  and  enchants  her  with  his 
legends  and  songs.  She  comes  under  his 
spell  and  follows  him  to  the  Land  of 
Heart’s  Desire.  Eochaidh  falls  dead 
when  he  is  touched  by  the  Shadow 
God,  Dalua. 

Impresario,  the  manager,  or  director, 
of  an  opera  company. 

Impresario,  The,  see  schauspieldirek- 

TOR,  DER. 

Impressionism,  a  style  of  composition 
in  which  a  sensation  or  an  impression 
created  by  a  subject  is  emphasized 
rather  than  the  subject  itself;  which  is 
more  concerned  with  subtle  nuances 
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and  effects  than  with  substance  and 
structure.  The  style  and  term  originated 
in  the  paintings  of  the  Frenchmen 
Manet,  Monet,  Pissarro,  and  Renoir 
and  was  applied  particularly  to  the 
musical  style  developed  by  Claude  De¬ 
bussy,  whose  opera  Pelleas  et  M4U- 
sande  is  the  ideal  realization  of  im¬ 
pressionist  writing.  Dukas’s  Ariane  et 
Barbe-Bleue  and  Delius’  A  Village 
Romeo  and  Juliet  are  two  more  operas 
written  in  an  impressionist  style. 

Inaffia  Fugola!  (Brindisi),  lago’s  drink¬ 
ing  song  in  Act  I  of  Verdi’s  Otello. 
incoronazione  di  Poppea,  U  (The 
Coronation  of  Poppea),  opera  by 
Claudio  Monteverdi.  Libretto  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  Busenello.  Premiere:  Teatro  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice,  1642.  This 
is  Monteverdi’s  last  opera  and  one  of 
his  most  expressive  scores.  The  story 
concerns  Nero’s  mistress,  Poppea,  who 
replaces  the  Empress  and  assumes  her 
place  on  the  throne. 

Indes  galantes,  Les  (The  Indigo  Suit¬ 
ors),  ballet-opera  by  Rameau.  Libretto 
by  Louis  Fuzelier.  Premiere:  Paris 
Opera,  August  23,  1735.  This  was 
Rameau’s  third  opera,  and  a  major  suc¬ 
cess.  The  story  concerns  four  different 
tales  of  love,  each  taking  place  in  a 
different  and  remote  part  of  the  world. 

In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen,  Flores- 
tan’s  aria  recalling  his  happy  days  with 
his  wife,  Leonore,  in  Act  II,  Scene  1, 
of  Beethoven’s  Fidelio. 

In  dieser  feierlichen  Stunde,  Sophie’s 
prayer  in  Act  H  of  Richard  Strauss’s 
Der  Rosenkavalier. 

In  diesen  heil’gen  Hallen,  Sarastro’s 
aria  in  Act  II,  Scene  3,  of  Mozart’s  The 
Magic  Flute. 

Indy,  Vincent  d’,  see  d’indy,  vincent. 
Inez,  (1)  Leonora’s  confidante  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Donizetti’s  La  favorita. 

(2)  Don  Diego’s  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Meyerbeer’s  UAfricaine. 

(3)  Leonora’s  confidante  (soprano) 
in  Verdi’s  II  trovatore. 
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In  femem  Land,  Lohengrin’s  narrative 
in  Act  III  of  Wagner’s  Lohengrin . 
Inghelbrecht,  Desire,  conductor  and 
composer.  Bom  Paris,  September  17, 
1880.  After  completing  music  study  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  he  began  his 
conductorial  career  with  the  orchestra 
of  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique. 
In  1913  he  became  music  director  of 
the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  where 
ballets  and  operas  were  performed.  In 
1919  he  was  engaged  as  conductor  of 
the  newly  organized  Swedish  Ballet. 
Five  years  later  he  became  a  conductor 
of  the  Opera-Comique,  becoming  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  in  1932.  After  World 
War  II  he  became  principal  conductor 
of  the  Paris  Opera.  He  wrote  one 
opera:  La  nuit  v&nitienne  (1908). 

In  grembo  a  me,  see  sur  mes  genoux, 

FILS  DU  SOLEIL. 

In  mia  man  alfin  tu  sei,  Norma’s  duet 
with  Pollione  in  Act  II  of  Bellini’s 
Norma . 

Inigo,  Don,  a  banker  (bass)  in  Ravel’s 
L3heure  espagnole. 

In  preda  al  duol,  see  parmi  les  pleurs. 
In  quelle  trine  morbide,  Manon’s  aria 
in  Act  II  of  Puccini’s  Manon  Lescaut . 
Inquisitore,  L’,  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
of  Spain  (bass)  in  Verdi’s  Don  Carlos . 
Inspector  General,  The,  see  gogol, 

NIKOLAI. 

Intendant,  German  for  “manager”  or 
“director” — the  director  of  a  German 
opera  house.  The  term  was  applied  par¬ 
ticularly  to  opera  directors  at  German 
courts,  these  men  formerly  having  been 
dilettantes  of  high  birth  or  station. 
Intermede,  French  for  “intermezzo.” 
Intermezzo,  (1)  in  the  early  Italian 
theater,  a  little  play  with  music  inter¬ 
polated  between  the  acts  of  a  serious 
drama  to  allow  the  actors  to  rest  and  to 
permit  for  changes  of  scenery.  The 
form  became  increasingly  popular  and 
developed  into  the  opera  buffa  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  Nicola  Log- 
roscino  was  a  famous  writer  in  this 


form.  Pergolesi  was  another:  his  La 
serva  padrona  is  an  intermezzo. 

(2)  In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
name  intermezzo  was  given  to  an  in¬ 
strumental  interlude  played  in  an  opera 
with  the  curtain  raised,  the  music  de¬ 
noting  a  passage  of  time.  Celebrated 
examples  are  those  in  Cav  aller  ia  rusti- 
cana}  Goyescas,  and  The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna. 

(3)  Opera  or  “domestic  comedy” 
by  Richard  Strauss.  Libretto  by  the 
composer.  Premiere:  Dresden  Opera, 
November  4,  1924.  The  composer 
based  his  text  on  an  actual  incident 
from  his  own  life:  a  misunderstanding 
that  arose  between  himself  and  his  wife 
when  an  unknown  female  admirer 
wrote  him  an  effusive  love  letter.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  her  husband  was  unfaith¬ 
ful,  Frau  Strauss  announced  her  inten¬ 
tion  to  seek  a  divorce.  Only  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  letter  writer 
had  sent  her  note  to  the  wrong  man — 
she  had  intended  it  for  one  of  Strauss’s 
colleagues — was  the  matter  straight¬ 
ened  out.  At  the  opera’s  first  perform¬ 
ance  the  principal  singers  were  made 
up  to  look  like  Herr  and  Frau  Strauss. 
In  the  Pasha’s  Garden,  one-act  opera 
by  John  Laurence  Seymour.  Libretto 
by  H.  C.  Tracy,  based  on  a  story  by 
H.  G.  Dwight.  Premiere:  Metropolitan 
Opera,  January  24,  1935.  The  Pasha’s 
wife,  Helene,  is  carrying  on  a  love 
affair  with  Etienne.  When  the  Pasha 
comes  unexpectedly,  she  hides  her 
lover  in  a  large  chest.  The  Pasha  and 
Helene  partake  of  a  meal,  using  the 
chest  as  a  table.  When  the  meal  is  over, 
the  Pasha  orders  that  the  chest  be 
buried  in  the  garden. 

In  the  Storm,  opera  by  Tikhon  Khren- 
nikov.  Libretto  by  the  composer,  based 
on  a  novel  by  Virta.  Solitude.  Premiere: 
Moscow,  May  31,  1939.  This  success¬ 
ful  Soviet  opera  has  for  its  setting  the 
Kulak  rebellion  in  Tambov  in  1919- 
1921 ;  its  basic  theme  is  the  love  of  two 
young  collectivists.  The  opera  is  a  re- 
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vision  of  an  earlier  work  entitled  The 
Brothers . 

In  the  Town  of  Kazan,  Varlaam’s  aria 
In  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of  Mussorgsky’s 
Boris  Godunov . 

Introduction,  in  some  operas,  the  open¬ 
ing  number  that  follows  the  overture. 
Introduzione,  Italian  for  introduction. 
In  nomini,  in  soldati,  Despina’s  aria  in 
Act  I,  Scene  3,  of  Mozart’s  Cost  fan 
tutte . 

Invano  Alvaro,  Don  Carlo’s  duet  with 
Alvaro  in  Act  IV,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s 
La  forza  del  destino . 

Invisible  City  of  Kitezh,  The,  opera  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  Libretto  by  I.  Biel- 
sky.  Premiere:  Mary  insky  Theater,  St. 
Petersburg,  February  20,  1907.  Prince 
Vsevolod,  son  of  King  Yury  and  joint 
ruler  of  Kitezh,  meets  Fevronia  in  a 
forest,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  asks 
for  her  hand  in  marriage.  They  marry 
in  Kitezh.  The  Tartars  descend  on  the 
city  and  capture  the  bride.  Two  Tartars 
fight  for  her,  but  the  drunkard  Grisha 
helps  her  escape.  Fevronia  flees  through 
a  forest  haunted  by  dancing  devils  and 
goblins.  Exhausted,  she  sinks  to  the 
ground.  The  spirit  of  the  Prince  arrives 
to  lead  her  back  to  the  holy  city  where 
bride  and  groom  are  welcomed  back 
by  the  king  and  his  people, 
invocation  a  la  nature,  L5,  see  nature 

IMMENSE. 

1°  sono  Pumile  ancella,  Adriana’s  aria 
in  Act  I  of  Cilea’s  Adriana  Lecouvreur. 
lo  vidi  la  luce  nel  campo  guerder,  see 

AU  BRUIT  DE  LA  GUERRE. 

Io  vidi  miei  signori,  see  j’ai  vu,  nobles 
SEIGNEURS. 

Ipanov,  Count  Loris,  Fedora’s  lover 
(tenor)  in  Giordano’s  Fedora . 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  tragedy  by  Euripi¬ 
des,  the  source  of  operas  by  many  com¬ 
posers,  including  Gluck,  Antonio 
Caldara,  Karl  Heinrich  Graun,  Nic- 
colo  Jommelli,  and  Nicola  Zingarelli. 
For  plot,  see  iphigenie  en  aulide. 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  tragedy  by  Eu¬ 
ripides,  the  source  of  operas  by  Gluck, 


iphigenie 

Baldassare  Galuppi,  Niccolo  Jommelli, 
and  Nicola  Piccinni,  among  others.  For 
Plot. ,  see  iphigenie  en  tauride. 
Iphigenie  en  Aulide  (Iphigenia  in 
Aulis),  lyric  tragedy  in  three  acts  by 
Christoph  Willibald  Gluck.  Libretto  by 
Bailli  du  Roullet,  based  on  a  drama  by 
Racine,  in  turn  derived  from  Euripides. 
Premiere:  Paris  Op6ra,  May  19,  1774. 

Characters:  Agamemnon,  King  of 
the  Greeks  (baritone);  Klytemnestra, 
his  wife  (mezzo-soprano);  Iphigenia, 
their  daughter  (soprano);  Achilles, 
her  betrothed  (tenor) ;  Patrocolos 
(bass);  Calchas,  high  priest  (bass); 
Arkas,  captain  of  the  guards  (bass) ; 
Artemis,  or  Diana,  a  goddess  (so¬ 
prano)  .  The  action  takes  place  in  Aulis 
after  the  Trojan  War. 

The  famous  overture  opens  with  a 
majestic  subject  interpreted  by  Richard 
Wagner  as  an  invocation  for  deliver¬ 
ance.  Two  other  basic  themes  represent 
to  Wagner,  in  turn,  an  assertion  of  the 
will,  and  the  maidenly  tenderness  of 
Iphigenia. 

Act  I.  The  camp  of  Agamemnon. 
The  goddess  Artemis  is  angered  and 
prevents  the  Greek  fleet  from  leaving 
for  Troy.  To  appease  her,  Calchas  de¬ 
mands  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  When 
Iphigenia  and  her  mother  arrive  at  the 
camp,  they  are  welcomed  with  song 
and  dance.  It  is  now  that  Klytemnestra 
tells  her  daughter  that  Achilles,  be¬ 
trothed  to  Iphigenia,  has  been  unfaith¬ 
ful;  but  when  Achilles  arrives  he  re¬ 
assures  his  beloved. 

Act  II.  Agamemnon’s  palace.  The 
marriage  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia  is 
being  celebrated.  Achilles  is  about  to 
lead  his  bride  to  the  altar  when  Arkas 
informs  him  that  she  must  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  Klytemnestra  entreats  Achilles 
to  save  Iphigenia,  but  Agamemnon  in¬ 
sists  that  the  sacrifice  must  take  place. 

Act  III,  Scene  1 .  Agamemnon’s  tent. 
With  the  Greeks  demanding  that  Iphi¬ 
genia  be  given  up  to  the  gods,  Achilles 
comes  to  Agamemnon’s  tent  to  save 
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her.  But  Iphigenia  insists  on  her  own 
death. 

Scene  2.  Altar  of  Artemis.  The  god¬ 
dess  announces  that  Iphigenia’s  life  is, 
after  all,  to  be  spared.  Joyfully,  Achilles 
embraces  his  wife. 

Iphigenie  en  Aulide  was  the  first 
opera  Gluck  wrote  for  Paris  after  his 
arrival  from  Vienna  in  the  fall  of  1773. 
In  it  he  once  again  carried  out  the 
ideals  and  principles  previously  estab¬ 
lished  in  Orfeo  ed Euridice  and  Alceste: 
noble  simplicity,  humanity,  dramatic 
truth,  and  integration  of  music  and 
play.  In  Paris,  as  in  Vienna,  Gluck 
found  opponents  of  his  new  ideas,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  adherents  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  school.  These  enemies  did  every¬ 
thing  they  could  to  block  the  impending 
premiere  of  Iphigenie .  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  personal  intervention  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  opera  might  not  have 
been  produced.  Once  given,  the  opera 
was  a  sensation.  It  became  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  all  Parisian  salons.  “We 
can  find  nothing  else  to  talk  about” — 
so  wrote  Marie  Antoinette;  “You  can 
scarcely  imagine  what  excitement 
reigns  in  all  minds  in  regard  to  this 
event.”  Commenting  on  one  of  the  airs, 
Abbe  Arnaud  said:  “With  that  air  one 
might  found  a  religion.” 

Iphigenie  en  Tauride  (Iphigenia  in 
Tauris),  opera  by  Christoph  Willibald 
Gluck.  Libretto  by  Francois  Guillard, 
adapted  from  the  drama  of  Euripides. 
Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  May  18,  1779. 
The  opera  continues  the  story  begun 
in  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  Iphigenia  has  be¬ 
come  a  priestess  of  the  Scythians  at 
Tauris,  where  the  gods,  angered,  must 
be  appeased  with  a  sacrifice.  For  this 
sacrifice  two  strangers  from  Greece  are 
chosen,  after  they  are  shipwrecked  on 
the  shores  of  Tauris;  they  are  Orestes 
and  Pliades.  Since  Iphigenia  recalls  her 
Greek  origin,  she  is  incapable  of  sanc¬ 
tioning  their  death.  She  finally  consents 
to  have  only  one  of  them  sacrificed,  and 
the  choice  falls  on  Orestes.  Only  now 


does  she  discover  that  Orestes  is  her 
brother.  When  a  band  of  Greeks, 
headed  by  Pliades,  attacks  and  defeats 
the  Scythians,  Iphigenia  and  Orestes 
are  able,  with  the  approval  of  Diana,  to 
return  to  their  native  land.  One  of  the 
opera’s  most  celebrated  arias  is  that 
of  Pliades  in  Act  II,  “Unis  des  la  plus 
tendre  enfance.” 

Irene,  (1)  Rienzi’s  sister  (soprano)  in 
Wagner’s  Rienzi . 

(2)  Jean  Gaussin’s  cousin  (con¬ 
tralto)  in  Massenet’s  Sapho . 

Iris,  opera  by  Pietro  Mascagni.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Luigi  Illica.  Premiere:  Teatro 
Costanzi,  Rome,  November  22,  1898. 
In  Japan,  the  libertine  Osaka  wants 
Iris,  daughter  of  the  blind  man  Cieco. 
He  manages  to  get  her  absorbed  in  a 
puppet  show,  then  has  her  abducted. 
Her  father,  told  that  she  has  entered  a 
house  of  ill  repute,  believes  she  has 
gone  there  of  her  own  free  will  and 
curses  her.  In  the  luxurious  setting  of 
Yoshiwara,  Iris  resists  Osaka.  Her 
father  comes  and,  finding  her,  throws 
mud  at  her.  Humiliated,  Iris  jumps  out 
of  the  window  into  the  sewer  below. 
Dying,  she  bemoans  her  fate  and  won¬ 
ders  why  tragedy  should  have  befallen 
her.  Then,  caressed  by  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  and  embraced  by  opening 
flowers,  she  is  lifted  heavenward. 

Irma,  a  seamstress  (soprano)  in  Char- 
pent  ier’s  Louise . 

Irving,  Washington,  author  and  humor¬ 
ist.  Born  New  York  City,  April  3, 1783; 
died  Tarrytown,  New  York,  November 
28,  1859.  His  famous  tale  “Rip  Van 
Winkle,”  from  The  Sketch  Book ,  was 
the  source  of  operas  by  George  Freder¬ 
ick  Bristow  and  Reginald  De  Koven 
and  into  an  operetta  by  Robert  Plan- 
quette.  Spohr’s  opera  Der  Alchemist 
was  derived  from  another  Irving  story. 
Isabella,  (1)  A  beautiful  Italian  lady 
(contralto)  in  Rossini’s  LTtaliana  in 
Algeri . 

(2)  Princess  of  Sicily  (soprano)  in 
Meyerbeer’s  Robert  le  Diable. 
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Isepo,  a  public  letter  writer  (tenor)  in 
Ponchielli’s  La  Gioconda . 

Island  God,  The,  opera  by  Gian-Carlo 
Menotti.  Libretto  by  the  composer 
(originally  in  Italian  but  translated  into 
English  by  Fleming  McLeish) .  Premi¬ 
ere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  February  20, 
1942.  On  a  Mediterranean  island,  the 
gods  command  Ilo  to  rebuild  a  temple 
now  in  ruins.  As  he  is  busy  at  his  task, 
his  beloved  Telea  falls  in  love  with 
Luca.  Luca  and  Telea  succeed  in  en¬ 
meshing  Ilo  in  a  fisherman’s  net,  and 
before  he  can  extricate  himself  they 
escape.  Feeling  the  gods  have  aban¬ 
doned  him,  Ilo  destroys  what  he  has 
built,  and  the  gods  destroy  him.  This  is 
one  of  Menotti’s  few  operas  to  origi¬ 
nate  in  a  formal  opera  house;  it  is  also 
the  only  one  of  his  operas  that  has 
failed  to  win  a  following. 

Isolde,  princess  of  Ireland  (soprano) 
in  love  with  Tristan  in  Wagner’s  Tris¬ 
tan  und  Isolde. 

1st  eln  Traum,  the  duet  of  Sophie  and 
Octavian  in  Act  HI  of  Strauss’s  Der 
Rosenkav  alter. 

It  ain’t  necessarily  so,  Sportin’  Life’s 
cynical  approach  to  religion  in  Act  II 
of  Gershwin’s  Porgy  and  Bess. 

Italia!  Italia!  e  tutto  il  mio  ricordo! 
Archibaldo’s  aria  in  Act  I  of  Monte- 
mezzi’s  L’amore  dei  tre  re. 

Italiana  in  Algeri,  L’  (The  Italian  Lady 
in  Algiers),  opera  by  Rossini.  Libretto 
by  Angelo  Anelli.  Premiere:  Teatro 
San  Benedetto,  Venice,  May  22,  1813. 
The  Italian  woman  of  the  title  is  Isa¬ 
bella,  with  whom  the  Mustafa  of  Al¬ 
giers  is  in  love.  Complications  arise 
when  Isabella  falls  in  love  with  Lin- 
doro,  favorite  slave  of  the  Mustafa. 
The  Mustafa  is  distracted  by  being 
initiated  into  a  secret  society  dedicated 
to  sensuality.  While  going  through  the 
ridiculous  rites,  Lindoro  and  Isabella 
make  their  escape.  The  overture  is  fa¬ 
mous — a  staple  of  the  concert  hall.  The 
outstanding  vocal  numbers  are  two 
arias  of  Isabella  in  the  second  act,  “Per 


lui  che  adoro,”  sung  with  quartet,  and 
“Cruda  sorte,  amor  tiranno.” 

Italian  Opera  House,  the  first  theater 
in  New  York  built  especially  for  opera. 
It  was  erected  in  1833  by  Lorenzo  da 
Ponte  on  Church  and  Leonard  Streets, 
and  opened  on  November  18  with  La 
gazza  ladra.  After  a  season  of  opera, 
the  theater  was  used  for  spoken  drama. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835. 
Ivanhoe,  (1)  romantic  novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  source  of  several 
operas,  notably  Otto  Nicolai’s  II  Tern - 
plario,  Heinrich  Marschner’s  Der  Tern- 
pier  und  die  Judin ,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan’s  Ivanhoe.  The  central  charac¬ 
ter  is  Wilfrid,  knight  of  Ivanhoe,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  loves, 
woos,  and  after  varied  complications 
wins,  Rowena. 

(2)  Opera  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Libretto  by  Julian  Sturges  based  on 
Scott’s  novel.  Premiere:  Royal  English 
Opera  House,  London,  January  31, 
1891.  This  was  Sullivan’s  solitary  ex¬ 
cursion  into  grand  opera,  and  it  was 
a  failure.  It  was  the  opening  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  newly  founded  and  short¬ 
lived  English  Opera  House,  created  as 
the  home  for  native  English  opera. 

Ivan  Susanin,  see  life  for  the 
czar,  A. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  (The  Maid  of  Pskov), 

opera  by  Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Libretto  is  the  drama  of  the  same  name 
by  Lev  Mey.  Premiere:  Maryinsky 
Theater,  St.  Petersburg,  January  13, 
1873.  In  sixteenth-century  Russia,  the 
tyrannical  Czar  Ivan  inflicts  terror  on 
the  city  of  Novgorod.  A  similar  fate 
awaits  Pskov.  Its  subjects  join  to  fight 
the  Czar  and  in  the  surprise  attack  that 
follows  Olga  and  her  lover  Tutcha — 
both  natives  of  Pskov — are  killed.  Olga 
turns  out  to  have  been  the  secret 
daughter  of  the  Czar.  The  overture  and 
the  storm  music  of  Act  IH  are  occa¬ 
sionally  performed  at  symphony  con¬ 
certs. 

Ivogiin,  Maria  (bom  inge  von  gun- 
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ther),  coloratura  soprano.  Bom 
Budapest,  November  11,  1891.  She 
studied  with  Irene  Schlemmer  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  in  1913  became  principal 
soprano  of  the  Munich  Opera,  where 
she  remained  for  twelve  years  special¬ 
izing  in  coloratura  roles.  In  1916,  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss  selected  her  to  create  the 
role  of  Zerbinetta  in  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos ,  in  which  she  also  made  her 
Covent  Garden  debut  in  1924.  From 
1925  to  1927  she  was  principal  so¬ 
prano  of  the  Berlin  State  Opera.  After 
this  she  appeared  extensively  in  leading 
European  opera  houses  and  with  the 
Chicago  Opera.  She  withdrew  from 
opera  in  the  1930’s  because  of  failing 


eyesight  that  soon  resulted  in  total 
blindness.  She  henceforth  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  teaching,  joining  the  faculty  of 
the  Vienna  academy  of  music  in  1948, 
and  the  Berlin  High  School  of  Music 
in  1950. 

ivrogne  corrige,  V  (The  Reformed 
Drunkard),  comic  opera  by  Gluck. 
Libretto  by  Louis  Anseaume,  based  on 
a  fable  of  La  Fontaine.  Premiere: 
Burgtheater,  Vienna,  April  1760.  A 
peasant  with  an  extraordinary  love  for 
liquor  is  cured  of  this  vice  by  going 
through  an  ordeal  arranged  by  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  which  he  believes  he 
is  brought  to  judgment  in  Hell  before 
Pluto  and  the  Furies. 


J 


Jackrabbit,  Billy,  an  Indian  (bass) 
in  Puccini’s  The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West 

Ja,  das  Alles  auf  Ehr5,  Sandor’s  aria  in 
Johann  Strauss’s  The  Gypsy  Baron . 
Jadlowker,  Hermann,  tenor.  Bom  Riga, 
Latvia,  July  5,  1879;  died  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel,  May  13,  1953.  After  attending 
the  Vienna  Conservatory  he  made  his 
opera  debut  in  Cologne,  in  1899,  in 
Kreutzer’s  Das  Nachtlager  von  Gra¬ 
nada.  For  five  years  he  appeared  in 
principal  tenor  roles  at  the  Berlin  Opera 
and  for  several  seasons  after  that  at  the 
Vienna  Opera.  He  made  his  American 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
January  22,  1910,  in  Faust.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Metropolitan  for  three 
seasons,  creating  the  principal  tenor 
roles  in  Le  donne  euriose,  Die  Konigs - 
kinder ,  and  Lobetanz .  In  1913  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Berlin  Opera  for  another 
six  seasons.  After  leaving  the  operatic 
stage,  he  served  as  cantor  and  professor 


of  singing  in  Riga.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  he  taught  singing  in 
Israel. 

Jagel,  Frederick,  tenor.  Born  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  June  10,  1897.  After  study 
with  Portanova  in  New  York  and  Ca- 
taldi  in  Italy  he  made  his  opera  debut 
in  Leghorn  in  1924  in  La  Boheme, 
billed  under  the  Italianized  name  of 
Federico  Jeghelli.  During  the  next  four 
years  he  appeared  194  times  in  leading 
Italian  opera  houses.  On  November  8, 
1927,  he  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  Aida.  For  over  two  decades 
he  was  seen  there  in  a  large  variety  of 
roles,  including  the  world  premiere  of 
In  the  Pasha’s  Garden  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  premieres  of  La  notte  di  Zoraima 
and  The  Fair  at  Sorotchinsk.  With  an¬ 
other  company  he  appeared  in  the 
American  premiere  of  Rocca’s  The 
Dybbuk  in  1935,  and  a  year  or  so  later 
he  was  the  first  American  tenor  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  leading  role  at  the  Teatro 
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j’ai 

Colon  on  the  opening  night  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  opera  season. 

J’ai  le  bonheur  dans  Fame,  duet  of 
Hoffmann  and  Antonia  in  Act  III  of 
Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann . 
J’ai  yu,  nobles  seigneurs  (lo  vidi,  miei 
signori),  Vasco  da  Gama’s  aria  in  Act  I 
of  Meyerbeer’s  UAfricaine . 

Jake,  a  fisherman  (baritone)  in  Gersh¬ 
win’s  Porgy  and  Bess . 

Ja!  lasst  uns  zum  Himmel  die  Blicke  er- 
heben,  concluding  chorus  of  Weber’s 
Der  Freisehutz. 

Janacek,  Leos,  composer.  Born  Huk- 
valdy,  Moravia,  July  3,  1854;  died 
Prague,  August  12,  1928.  Sometimes 
called  the  “Mussorgsky  of  Moravia,’* 
Janacek  evolved  in  his  operas  a  per¬ 
sonal  musical  speech  based  on  Mo¬ 
ravian  peasant  music  and  the  inflec¬ 
tions  of  the  Bohemian  language  which 
he  termed  “melodies  of  the  language.” 
After  music  study  in  Briinn  and  at  the 
College  of  Organ  Playing  in  Prague, 
Janacek  settled  in  Briinn  as  a  teacher 
of  music.  In  1878  he  visited  Vienna 
for  additional  study,  after  which  he 
assumed  a  major  position  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  life  of  Moravia  by  establishing  and 
conducting  public  concerts  and  found¬ 
ing  and  subsequently  directing  the 
Organ  School  and  Conservatory  in 
Briinn.  In  1896  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Russia.  His  interest  in  the  Russian 
language  and  literature  was  now 
aroused;  henceforth  their  impact  on  his 
musical  thinking  was  profound.  A  sec¬ 
ond  and  even  more  significant  influence 
was  that  of  Moravian  folk  music,  of 
which  he  made  an  intensive  study.  This 
study  led  him  to  create  a  musical  sys¬ 
tem  of  his  own,  derived  from  folk  ele¬ 
ments,  in  which  melody  and  rhythm 
were  molded  after  the  inflections  and 
rhythms  of  speech.  The  crystallization 
of  this  new  style  is  found  in  his  greatest 
work,  the  opera  Jenufa,  which  took 
him  seven  years  to  write.  Janacek  wrote 
orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber  works 
in  addition  to  operas,  and  he  achieved 


considerable  recognition.  In  1925  he 
received  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
University  of  Briinn,  and  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  seventieth  birthday  a  cycle 
of  his  operas  was  performed  in  Briinn. 
Two  years  after  his  death,  an  extensive 
cycle  of  his  operas  was  performed 
throughout  Czechoslovakia.  His  op¬ 
eras:  Sarka  (1887);  Jenufa  (1903); 
Fate  (1905);  The  Excursions  of  Mr . 
Broucek  (1914);  Kate  Kabanova 
(1921);  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen 
(1923);  The  Makropoulos  Affair 
(1924);  From  a  House  of  the  Dead 
(A  us  einem  Totenhaus),  completed  by 
Bretislav  Bakala  (1930). 

Janssen,  Herbert,  baritone.  Born 
Cologne,  Germany,  September  22, 
1895.  He  studied  with  J.  Daniel  in  Ber¬ 
lin  and  in  1924  made  his  debut  with 
the  Berlin  State  Opera,  where  he  ap¬ 
peared  for  several  years  in  principal 
baritone  roles  of  the  Germany  reper¬ 
tory.  After  successful  guest  appear¬ 
ances  in  Europe  and  South  America 
he  made  his  American  debut  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1939,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Wotan  in  Siegfried.  For  the 
next  decade  he  gave  distinguished  per¬ 
formances  at  Covent  Garden,  the  Paris 
Opera,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and 
other  major  opera  houses. 

Janusz,  Halka’s  beloved  (baritone)  in 
Moniuszko’s  Halka. 

Jaquino,  the  jailer’s  assistant  (tenor) 
in  Beethoven’s  Fidelio . 

Jaroslavna,  Prince  Igor’s  wife  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Borodin’s  Prince  Igor . 
Jasager,  Der  (The  Boy  Who  Said  Yes), 
children’s  opera  by  Kurt  Weill.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Bertholt  Brecht.  Premiere: 
Berlin,  1930.  This  is  a  school  opera 
meant  to  be  performed  by  children. 
After  its  premiere  in  Berlin  it  was 
played  in  five  hundred  schools  through¬ 
out  Germany.  The  subject,  derived 
from  the  Japanese,  emphasizes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  sacrificing  the  weaker  indi¬ 
viduals  of  society  for  the  good  of 
humanity. 
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( t  styk-  of  American  popular  nut* 
•hich'  jju'u  out  ut  the  uptime  play* 
af  Nejtto  bands  and  t cached  tin 
lay  in  the  t‘*J0\,  Shinitkanl  clo¬ 
ts  ut  jazz.  dHtuntmshtmt  u  trout 
r  kinds  of  Attiei  tcatt  popular  nut* 
include  uh  mailed  <»v  nenp.it  mm 
nst  a  steady  tout  heat  thvthm, 
nntettec  o»  «ium  "blue*'  tutfM 
nhined  major  and  minor  thuds 
the  Hatted  v tenths,  chat octet tstte 
vtk»"  or  comments  by  win  mstru- 
p,  and  the  eultisnlion  ut  strnite,e 
.  quaiiltcs.  t  luting  the  H.’dS  there 
a  vnjtnc  m  (iermany  tor  witting 
■as  m  the  fazz  idiom,  and  among 
wortu  piuduvcd  then*  af  that  time 
e  tieotzr  AuthetlA  fr<tm*tfj.»«fie, 
t  Hindemith's  AVms  mm  Jhee, 
it  KtVnrk's  Jonm  %tncli  out,  ami 
1  Weill's  I  hr  Hns  omi  I  oil  t'f  Md> 
any  and  (hr  Vhtorponm  Opem. 
»,  i  I  tenor  or  toot  auol  »» 

tenet's  f  e  /om;trut  uV  ,V.>f»r 

Ml*. 

tut  4’ Arc  ati  buehrr  tlnau  of  An* 
htf  Stake  I,  <lt.nu.iftt  m  at.uiu  by  Ar- 
r  Ihmnver.  I  duetto  bv  Bawl 
ndel  Ptesmete:  Basel,  Switzerland, 
v  iti,  |uu  Jtun  wotk  »•<  intruded 

UKM'it  hltf  It  h.fl 

>n  Inttt  (inhumed  with  »<rnny  amt 
mines  and  presented  as  an  opei  a 
in  the  uuuposn's  designatum,  a-*  a 
tmoduma,"  tuvei*  tints,  it  is  uni- 
•  pel  tunned  nn  two  sec  at  ah*  stagra: 
one,  Joan  «  seen  tasirned  i<*  the 
ke  thionchottf  the  entur  perform- 
:e,  while  the  action  **t  the  piac  pnu 
■ds  <*n  the  other,  In  t  **  **  *  the  S.»n 
i|m  tlpeu  of  Na}tkn  presented  this 
rk  ui  a  stage  pioduetion  directed  by 
bet  ft*  Wor.eltmi  and  stalling  Ingrid 
ntnun.  in  the  »,ennal  speaking  nde, 
|‘fVS  the  San  Ham  lien  Opria  gave 
Htmil.it  pet  M  mam  e  with  Dorothy 

Ututir. 

Srrnhit  tmn  or  «t« . 
cimwth  un  |»»»*w  entail*  tStjrl* 


enne),  Mignon’s  aria  in  Acl  II,  Scene 
i,  ut  thomas's 

S'tkrtH  h  ntott  piirc  (Duo  it  la  lettwth 

duet  uf  Dcs  (  h  um  and  Mutton  in  Act 
li  ut  Massenet's  Ataium. 

J«  croh  entendre,  Philine's  aria  in  Act 
II,  Scene  t,  uf  Thomas’*  Mifirum. 

I«  erok  entendre  encore.  Nadir's  aria 
in  Act  I  uf  Bizet's  Jaw  ink-hours  do 
porlf.%. 

I*  dk  quit  rlen  ne  m’4pouvante, 

MicaehiS  air  in  Act  Ul  of  Bizet's  ( \ir- 

I*  maretie  sur  tout  le*  ehemlns, 
Manun's  aria  in  Act  HI,  Scene  l,  uf 
Massenet's  Shmm, 

le  me  wiunknst,  suns  volx,  iimnltn^e, 

(kr,dd‘s  at ia  in  Act  HI  uf  neUbesS 
Lttkmo, 

lent tny,  William  Tell's  son  (supranu) 
in  Ru, suit's  U‘i Ilium  toll. 

Jentifn,  tulk  upera  by  l  eu(  lauaiek. 

1  iNrttn  be  Unhitch  I'teissuv.i.  ISe- 
mtete:  Union  Opera,  January  21, 

t'Mh.  lilts  IS  nut  onlv  Jatnh'ck's  (treat¬ 
ed  wuik  but  urn*  uf  the  must  siyniticant 
Bultetm  in  tulk  npetas,  Jemita  is  a  peas¬ 
ant  uni  who  beats  a  child  tu  her  step- 
htolhm.  Stew  a  Stewa  tm  lunyei  luves 
her,  but  his  hi  other,  1  aca,  is  w  itlimi  to 
mam  Jemita  and  accept  the  child  as 
His  own.  Jenut a's  muther,  reUisum  tu 
lei  1  aca  make  smli  a  saciilwe,  mutdeis 
the  child,  then  tells  lemita  that  it  died 
a  n.iutt  af  death  and  was  quickly  but  ted. 
leiiufa  and  I  aca  arc  mumed  t>miu« 
the  cetentuny,  the  deatl  buds  ut  the 
child  is  dheuveted,  the  inutbet  v*m- 
tenses  her  crime  and  is  arrested,  lire 
opera*#  musical  style  leatmes  recih- 
tiers  shaped  hum  speech  patterns,  but 
»  mote  formal  lyricism  is  nut  aban¬ 
doned  as,  fur  ewmpk*,  lentil  a's  "Ave 
Malta"  m  Act  I.  f  m  nunv  years 
Muifo  emuyed  an  immense  success  in 
I' mope  all  opera  Buttses,  tulfumm*  a 
sm  i  esslul  tevival  af  the  Brapue  ( >pei  a 
in  Htn  and  a  Viennese  pet  tut  mauve 
in  l*<M. 

Helm,  suptanu,  lh«n  turn* 
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ville,  Pennsylvania,  November  25, 
1906.  A  scholarship  student,  she  at¬ 
tended  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  five  years,  and  made  her 
opera  debut  in  1928  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Civic  Opera  as  Marcellina  in 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro .  After  ap¬ 
pearances  with  the  Philadelphia  Grand 
Opera  and  the  Montreal  Opera,  she 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  on 
January  24,  1935,  in  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  In  the  Pasha's  Garden.  She 
was  a  featured  soprano  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  for  the  next  seven  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  she  also  appeared  with 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  (where  she 
scored  a  major  success  as  Thais,  a  role 
she  studied  with  Mary  Garden)  and 
with  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  She  left 
the  Metropolitan  after  the  1946-1947 
season;  since  1948  she  has  appeared  as 
a  lecturer  about  that  institution.  She 
has  also  been  a  faculty  member  of 
Fairleigh-Dickinson  College  and  has 
taught  voice  privately. 

Je  ris  de  me  voir,  the  Jewel  Song, 
Marguerite’s  aria  in  Act  III  of  Gou¬ 
nod’s  Faust. 

Jeritza,  Maria  (born  jedlitzka),  so¬ 
prano.  Born  Briinn,  Moravia,  October 
6,  1887.  She  studied  singing  at  the 
Briinn  Musikschule  and  privately  with 
Auspitzer.  In  1910  she  made  her  debut 
with  the  Olmiitz  Opera  in  Lohengrin . 
A  year  later  she  appeared  with  the 
Vienna  Volksoper,  where  she  scored  a 
striking  success  as  Elisabeth.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1912,  she  created  the  title  role 
in  Richard  Strauss’s  Ariadne  auf  Naxos 
in  Stuttgart,  and  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  she  appeared  in  a  special 
performance  of  Die  Fledermaus  before 
the  Emperor.  In  the  fall  of  1912  she 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Vi¬ 
enna  Royal  Opera  in  an  opera  written 
expressly  for  her,  Max  von  Ober- 
leithner’s  Aphrodite .  She  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  Royal  Opera  bought 
out  her  contract  with  the  Volksoper. 
She  now  became  one  of  the  stars  of  the 


Royal  Opera  (later  State  Opera)  re¬ 
maining  until  1932,  achieving  personal 
triumphs  in  operas  by  Puccini,  Korn- 
gold,  and  Richard  Strauss,  as  well  as  in 
the  Wagner  repertory.  Puccini  regarded 
her  as  the  ideal  Tosca,  and  she  was 
Richard  Strauss’s  favorite  interpreter  of 
his  leading  female  roles.  On  November 
19, 1921,  she  made  her  American  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  premiere  of  Die  tote  Stadt.  A  few 
days  later  she  created  a  sensation  in 
Tosca.  She  remained  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  ten  years,  scoring  striking  success  in 
Thais,  Turandot,  Fedora,  and  DerRos- 
enkavalier.  She  created  for  America  the 
principal  female  roles  in  Jenufa,  Ma¬ 
donna  Imperia ,  Turandot,  and  Vio- 
lanta;  she  was  featured  in  revivals  of 
Boccaccio,  Donna  Juanita,  The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West,  Der  fiiegende  Hol¬ 
lander,  and  Thais.  A  woman  of  strik¬ 
ing  beauty  and  great  charm,  possessed 
of  a  voice  of  singular  beauty,  she 
brought  to  the  operatic  stage  an  un¬ 
forgettable  presence.  In  1932  she  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Metropolitan  and  for 
the  next  few  years  made  appearances  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  1935  she  mar¬ 
ried  the  motion-picture  executive  Win¬ 
field  Sheehan  and  withdrew  from  opera. 
Several  years  later,  however,  she  made 
a  few  more  appearances,  singing  for  a 
single  evening  at  the  Metropolitan,  in 
1951,  in  Die  Fledermaus.  Her  auto¬ 
biography,  Sunlight  and  Song,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1924. 

Jeram!  Jenim!  (Cobbler’s  Song),  Hans 
Sachs’  song  in  Act  II  of  Wagner’s  Die 
Meister singer. 

Jerusalem  Delivered,  epic  poem  by 
Tasso,  the  source  of  numerous  operas. 
See  armida;  rinaldo;  tasso. 

Jessner,  Irene  (soprano) .  Born  Vienna, 
about  1910.  She  attended  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  after  which  she  made 
her  opera  debut  in  Teplitz  as  Elsa.  For 
two  years  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Prague  Opera.  On  December  25,  1936, 
she  made  her  American  debut  at  the 
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Metropolitan  Opera  in  Hansel  and 
GreteL  She  has  remained  with  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  company  for  over  a 
decade,  appearing  in  leading  soprano 
roles  in  the  German,  French,  and  Ital¬ 
ian  repertories. 

Jessonda,  opera  by  Ludwig  Spohr.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Eduard  Heinrich  Gehe,  based 
on  a  tragedy  by  Antoine  Martin  Le- 
mierre,  La  veuve  de  Malabar.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Kassel,  July  28,  1823.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  custom  in  India,  Jessonda  is  fated 
to  be  burned  alive  with  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband,  the  Rajah.  She  is  saved 
by  the  Portuguese  general,  Tristan 
d’Acumba,  whom  she  had  loved  years 
before  and  whom  she  suddenly  meets 
again  when  the  Portuguese  attack  her 
city. 

Together  with  Euryanthe,  Jessonda 
is  one  of  the  earliest  German  operas  to 
employ  accompanied  recitatives  in¬ 
stead  of  spoken  dialogue. 

Je  snis  encore  tout  etourdie,  Manon’s 
aria  in  Act  I  of  Massenet’s  Manon . 

Je  snis  Poiseau,  Alain’s  aria  in  Act  HI 
of  Massenet’s  Griselidis. 

Je  suis  Titania,  Philine’s  Polonaise  in 
Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Thomas’s  Mignon. 
Je  veux  vivre  dans  ce  reve,  Juliette’s 
waltz  song  in  Act  I  of  Gounod’s  Ro¬ 
meo  et  Juliette . 

Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  The  (I  gioielli 
della  Madonna),  opera  in  three  acts  by 
Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari.  Libretto  by  the 
composer,  with  verses  by  Carlo  Zan- 
garini  and  Enrico  Golisciani.  Premiere: 
Kurfiirstenoper,  Berlin,  December  23, 
1911.  American  premiere:  Chicago 
Auditorium,  January  16,  1912;  a  per¬ 
formance  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  under  the  composer’s  direction. 

Characters:  Gennaro,  a  blacksmith 
(tenor) ;  Carmela,  his  mother  (mezzo- 
soprano);  Maliella,  Carmela’s  adopted 
daughter  (soprano) ;  Rafaele,  leader  of 
the  Camorrists  (baritone);  Biaiso,  a 
public  letter  writer  (tenor) ;  Cicillo,  a 
Camorrist  (tenor) ;  Rocco,  a  Camorrist 
(bass) ;  Stella,  a  Camorrist  (soprano) ; 
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Concetta,  a  Camorrist  (soprano) ;  Ser¬ 
ena,  a  Camorrist  (soprano);  citizens 
of  Naples.  The  action  takes  place  in 
Naples  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Act  I.  A  public  square.  While  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Madonna  is  being  cele¬ 
brated,  Maliella  is  coquettishly  flirting 
with  Rafaele,  who  is  madly  in  love  with 
her.  He  stands  ready  to  meet  any  test 
to  prove  his  love — even  to  stealing  the 
jewels  of  the  Madonna  image  that  has 
just  been  carried  through  the  streets. 
Gennaro,  also  in  love  with  Maliella, 
overhears  this  rash  promise  of  Raf  aele’s 
and  realizes  that  he  has  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  him  win  for  himself  the 
woman  he  loves. 

Act  H.  A  garden.  When  Gennaro 
tries  to  make  love  to  Maliella,  he  is 
rudely  rejected.  He  leaves  in  despair. 
Rafaele  and  some  of  his  Camorrist 
friends  now  appear.  Rafaele  sings  a  ser¬ 
enade  (“Aprila,  o  bella”) .  He  wins 
over  Maliella  completely  and  she  prom¬ 
ises  to  run  away  with  him  the  following 
day.  When  Rafaele  and  his  friends  de¬ 
part,  Gennaro  returns.  He  has  stolen 
the  Madonna’s  jewels,  hoping  thereby 
to  gain  Maliella’s  interest.  Maliella  puts 
on  the  jewels  and  is  so  taken  with  them 
that,  in  gratitude,  she  gives  herself  to 
Gennaro. 

Act  III.  A  Camorrist  hide-out.  Rev¬ 
eling,  the  Camorrists  dance  a  tarantella 
(“Dance  of  the  Camorristi”) .  Maliella, 
sobbing  wildly,  comes  to  Rafaele  and 
confesses  what  has  happened.  Rafaele 
is  furious;  he  throws  her  savagely  to 
the  ground.  As  she  falls,  the  jewels  of 
the  Madonna  scatter  and  superstitious 
terror  grips  the  Camorrists  as  they  rec¬ 
ognize  them.  When  the  remorseful 
Gennaro  arrives,  Maliella  points  him 
out  as  the  thief.  A  sudden  storm  blows 
out  the  candles.  Hysterical  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  Maliella  rushes  away  to  drown 
herself  in  the  sea.  The  Camorrists  dis¬ 
perse.  Gennaro  gathers  the  scattered 
jewels  and  offers  them  to  an  image  of 
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the  Madonna,  then  kills  himself  with 
a  dagger. 

While  the  name  of  Wolf-Ferrari  is 
most  often  associated  with  opera  buffa, 
a  form  in  which  he  was  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  master,  he  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  tragic  opera  that  has  survived. 
The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  belongs  to 
the  naturalistic  school  of  Italian  opera 
known  as  “verismo.”  Most  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  score  comes  from  the  realis¬ 
tic  manner  in  which  the  music  portrays 
a  storm,  a  carnival,  or  the  suicides  of 
Maliella  and  Gennaro.  It  is  in  its  dra¬ 
matic  power,  rather  than  its  lyricism, 
that  this  work  is  of  paramount  interest. 
Jewel  Song,  see  J s  ris  de  me  voir. 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  fifteenth  century 
French  heroine  and  martyr  whose  mili¬ 
tary  leadership  of  the  French  compelled 
the  English  to  lift  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  who  finally  was  burned  at  the  stake 
by  the  English.  She  appears  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  character  in  many  operas,  notably 
Balfe’s  Joan  of  Arc,  Norman  Deilo 
Joio’s  The  Triumph  of  Joan,  Honeg¬ 
ger’s  Jeanne  d*Arc  au  hitcher ,  Rez- 
nidek’s  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
Tchaikovsky’s  The  Maid  of  Orleans t 
and  Verdi’s  Giovanna  d'A  rco. 

Jochum,  Etigen,  conductor.  Born  Ba- 
benhausen,  Germany,  November  1, 
1902.  He  studied  music  at  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Conservatory  and  conducting  with 
Siegmund  von  Hauseggcr  in  Munich, 
After  holding  various  minor  posts  as 
conductor  he  became  music  director  of 
the  city  of  Duisburg  in  1930.  In  1934 
he  succeeded  Karl  Muck  as  conductor 
of  the  Hamburg  Opera  and  Philhar¬ 
monic.  From  1939  to  1949  he  was  the 
general  music  director  of  the  city  of 
Hamburg,  He  has  appeared  as  conduc¬ 
tor  in  most  of  the  major  European 
opera  houses  and  at  the  Bayreuth  and 
Munich  Festivals.  Since  1949  he  has 
conducted  the  Munich  Radio  Sym¬ 
phony,  which  he  helped  reorganize.  In 
1950  he  was  elected  president  of  the 


German  section  of  the  Bruckner  So¬ 
ciety. 

John,  (l)  Dot’s  husband  (baritone)  in 
Goldmark’s  t  he  l  'ticket  on  ike  Hearth . 

(2)  A  butcher  (bass "baritone)  in 
Vaughan  Williams’  Hugh  the  Drover, 

John  of  Leyden,  leader  of  the  Anabap¬ 
tists  (tenor)  iti  Meyerbeers  l,e  Pro¬ 
phet 

Johnson,  Dick*  au  outlaw  (tenor)  alias 
Ramerre/,  in  Puccinis  the  Girl  of  the 
Golden  IfVvt 

Johnson,  Edward,  tenor  and  opera  man¬ 
ager.  Born  Guelph,  Ontario,  August 
22,  1881.  For  over  a  decade  he  was  a 
leading  tenor  ot  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  after  that  its  general  man¬ 
ager  for  fifteen  yeats,  He  began  to 
study  music  seriously  in  New  York 
with  Mme,  von  Feditseh.  For  a  while 
he  earned  his  livtm*  singing  in  churches,  f 
In  1908  he  appealed  in  New  York  in  } 
the  leading  role  of  the  Oscar  Straus 
operetta,  A  Waltz  Dream,  He  then  went 
to  Europe,  where  for  two  yeats  lie  stud-  j 

led  with  Caruso’s  coach,  Vincenzo  ! 

Lombardi.  He  made  his  opera  debut  in  ; 
Padua  in  1912,  singing  in  Andrea  CJiA 
nier,  billed  as  Eduardo  di  Giovanni. 

After  appearing  tor  two  seasons  in  vari¬ 
ous  Italian  theaters,  lie  nude  Ins  debut 
at  La  Scala  in  the  fits!  Italian  perform¬ 
ance  of  Parsifal,  Johnson  was  the  lead-  | 
ing  tenor  of  La  Sealu  for  five  seasons, 
during  which  time  he  created  the  lead¬ 
ing  tenor  roles  in  Fedra,  /  a  Nave,  and  j 
VOmhra  di  Don  Giovanni  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Italian  premieres  of 
Gianni  Sehkrki  and  //  taharro,  His 
American  dehut  took  place  in  1920  in 
Fedora,  with  the  Chicago  Opera,  After 
three  years  with  this  company  he  wm 
engaged  by  the  Mettopolitatt  Opera, 
making  his  debut  on  November  16, 

1922,  m  Avifo.  He  sang  at  flic  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  for  the  next  thirteen 
years,  featured  in  the  world  premieres  \ 
of  The  King's  Henchman,  Merry  l 
Mount,  and  Peter  thhetwn,  and  in  such 
important  American  premieres  and 
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Metropolitan  revivals  as  Fra  Gherardo, 
Pelleas  et  Melisande ,  Sadko,  and  La 
Vestale.  The  role  of  Pell6as  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  one  of  his  most 
successful  interpretations.  In  1935 
Johnson  was  appointed  director  of  a 
special  spring  season  then  inaugurated 
by  the  Metropolitan.  The  sudden  death 
of  Herbert  Witherspoon,  chosen  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Gatti-Casazza  as  general  manager, 
brought  the  directorial  post  to  Johnson 
that  fall  Johnson  remained  the  general 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for 
the  next  fifteen  years,  a  regime  marked 
by  prosperity  at  the  box  office  and  by 
many  substantial  artistic  successes  ( see 
METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE).  John- 
son  resigned  his  post  in  1950  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rudolf  Bing.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  a  gala  evening  took  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  to  honor  the  departing 
manager.  It  was  climaxed  by  an  opera 
pageant  in  which  many  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  outstanding  singers  appeared  in 
roles  from  twelve  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  operas  produced  under  Johnson’s 
direction.  Twelve  days  earlier,  the  last 
of  these  important  revivals  had  taken 
place:  Khovantchina. 

John  the  Baptist  (The  Prophet)  (tenor) 
In  Massenet’s  Herodiade. 

Jokanaan  (John  the  Baptist),  the 
Prophet  (baritone)  in  Richard  Strauss’s 
Salome . 

Jommelli,  Niccolo,  composer.  Born 
Aversa,  Italy,  September  10,  1714; 
died  Naples,  August  25,  1774.  His 
musical  studies  took  place  at  conser¬ 
vatories  in  Naples,  his  teachers  includ¬ 
ing  Francesco  Durante.  Before  turning 
to  opera  he  wrote  some  church  music 
and  ballets.  His  first  opera,  Uerrore 
amoroso ,  was  completed  in  1737,  and 
was  acclaimed.  His  second  opera, 
Odoardo,  was  well  received  in  1738, 
and  brought  him  a  commission  from 
Cardinal  Albani  to  write  operas  for  per¬ 
formance  at  his  palace.  Jommelli  went 
to  Rome  in  1740  and  wrote  two  operas 
for  the  Cardinal.  A  year  later  another 
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opera,  Merope,  was  such  an  immense 
success  in  Venice  that  the  Council  of 
Ten  appointed  him  the  director  of  the 
Conservatorio  degli  Incurabili.  In  1745 
Jommelli  visited  Vienna  to  attend  pre¬ 
mieres  of  several  of  his  new  operas.  He 
was  greatly  honored  by  the  Empress 
and  others  of  high  station.  After  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome,  he  became  assistant 
maestro  di  cappella  at  St.  Peter’s,  a  post 
he  held  from  1749  to  1754.  He  then 
went  to  Stuttgart  to  fill  the  post  of 
kapellmeister  for  the  Duke  of  Wiirttem- 
berg.  During  this  period  (nearly  sixteen 
years)  he  wrote  twenty  operas.  In  1769 
Jommelli  returned  to  the  city  of  his 
birth  to  find  that  he  no  longer  occupied 
his  former  exalted  position.  His  last 
operas  were  failures,  a  circumstance 
that  broke  his  health  and  spirit.  After 
writing  an  occasional  cantata  and  a 
Miserere ,  he  died  of  apoplexy. 

Jommelli  wrote  over  fifty  operas. 
When  he  adhered  to  Neapolitan  tradi¬ 
tions,  his  works  were  filled  with  supple 
and  pleasing  melodies  and  ingratiating 
harmonies  that  had  an  immediate  ap¬ 
peal.  The  works  of  his  German  period 
were  in  a  richer  and  deeper  vein.  His 
harmonic  language  became  so  varied, 
his  instrumental  coloring  so  subtle,  his 
dramatic  feeling  so  pronounced  that  he 
acquired  the  sobriquet  of  the  “Italian 
Gluck.”  Thus,  he  wrote  his  most  popu¬ 
lar  operas  while  still  in  Italy,  his  best 
operas  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
His  most  famous  operas  were:  Merope 
(1741);  Ezio  (1741,  revised  1748  and 
1771);  Achille  in  Sciro  (1745);  Eu- 
mene  (1747);  Didone  (1748);  Arta- 
serse  (1749);  Demetrio  (1753);  Ales¬ 
sandro  nelV  Indie  (1757) ;  La  clemenza 
di  Tito  (1758);  Armida  (1770);  Ifi - 
genia  in  Tauride  (1773) . 

Jonas,  an  Anabaptist  preacher  (tenor) 
in  Meyerbeer’s  Le  Prophete. 

Jones,  Brutus,  ruler  of  a  West  Indian 
island  (baritone)  in  Gruenberg’s  The 
Emperor  Jones . 

Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,  Le  (The  Jug- 
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gler  of  our  Lady),  opera  in  three  acts  by 
Jules  Massenet.  Libretto  by  Maurice 
Lena,  based  on  L’etui  de  nacre ,  a  short 
story  by  Anatole  France,  derived  from 
a  medieval  miracle  play.  Premiere: 
Monte  Carlo  Opera,  February  18, 1902. 
American  premiere:  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  November  27, 1908. 

Characters:  Jean,  a  juggler  (tenor  or 
soprano) ;  Boniface,  the  monastery 
cook  (baritone) ;  the  prior  (bass) ;  the 
monk  painter  (baritone);  the  monk 
musician  (baritone);  the  monk  poet 
(tenor) ;  the  monk  sculptor  (bass) ;  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  town.  The  setting  is  the 
Abby  of  Cluny,  near  Paris,  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 

Act  I.  A  square  before  the  abbey.  A 
crowd  has  gathered  to  celebrate  mar¬ 
ket  day.  Jean,  a  juggler,  begs  for  at¬ 
tention,  but  the  crowd,  indifferent  to 
his  tricks,  persuades  him  to  render  a 
profane  song,  “Hallelujah  to  Wine.” 
For  this  offense,  Jean  is  threatened  with 
excommunication,  the  prior  advising 
Jean  that  there  is  only  one  way  he  can 
find  absolution:  by  entering  a  monas¬ 
tery.  Jean  expresses  his  great  love  for 
freedom  (“O  liberte  ma  mie!”).  The 
monastery  cook  arrives,  leading  a  mule 
laden  with  food.  Starving,  Jean  is  ab¬ 
ruptly  tempted  to  follow  the  prior’s 
advice. 

Act  II.  A  hall  within  the  abbey.  His 
fellow  monks  continually  mock  Jean 
for  his  inability  to  master  Latin  and 
the  hymns.  Jean  is  mortified  at  his  stu¬ 
pidity.  Boniface  consoles  him  by  telling 
him  the  story  of  the  sage  flower  that 
sheltered  the  child  Jesus  when  the  rose 
feared  to  ruin  its  petals.  (Legende  de 
la  sauge:  “Fleurissait  une  sauge”). 
Boniface  emphasizes  that  even  one  so 
humble  as  Jean  can  serve  God  and  be 
accepted  by  Him. 

Act  III.  The  chapel.  Wearing  his  jug¬ 
gler’s  clothes,  Jean  performs  his  tricks 
and  songs  before  the  altar.  The  monks 
discover  him  in  this  performance  and 
are  outraged  at  the  sacrilege.  Boniface 


restrains  them  from  removing  him.  Ex¬ 
hausted,  Jean  collapses  at  the  feet  of 
the  Virgin.  The  face  of  the  image  begins 
to  shine  with  a  beatific  light  and  the 
hands  stretch  in  blessing.  Jean  dies  joy¬ 
ously,  a  choir  of  angels  receives  his 
soul,  the  kneeling  monks  witnessing  the 
miracle. 

Since  Massenet  intended  Le  Jongleur 
as  a  “mystery,”  he  wrote  no  parts  for 
women  in  it.  When  the  opera  was  first 
produced  the  part  of  Jean  was  sung  by 
a  tenor.  Thus  the  composer  who  had 
become  famous  for  his  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  women  (Manon,  Herodiade, 
Thais,  Sapho,  and  Griselidis)  produced 
an  effective  opera  without  a  woman  in 
a  principal  role.  Subsequently,  wishing 
to  appear  in  the  work,  Mary  Garden 
prevailed  on  Massenet  to  adapt  the 
leading  role  for  soprano  voice.  It  was 
a  happy  change;  the  role  of  Jean  proved 
even  more  effective.  When  Mary  Gar¬ 
den  appeared  in  Le  Jongleur  for  the 
first  time  (at  its  American  premiere) 
she  scored  a  sensation;  from  then  on 
her  name  was  associated  with  the 
opera,  and  since  her  retirement,  per¬ 
formances  of  Le  Jongleur  have  been 
infrequent. 

Jonny  spielt  auf  (Johnny  Strikes  Up), 

opera  by  Ernest  Krenek.  Libretto  by 
the  composer.  Premiere:  Leipzig  Opera, 
February  10,  1927.  Krenek  explained 
that  this  jazz  opera  was  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  “rhythms  and  atmosphere  of 
modem  life  in  this  age  of  technical  sci¬ 
ence.”  It  is  one  of  several  similar  op¬ 
eras  that  enjoyed  sensational  success  in 
Europe  in  the  1920’s.The  story  revolves 
around  a  Negro  jazz-band  leader, 
Jonny.  He  steals  Daniello’s  violin  and 
makes  such  irresistible  music  with  it 
that  he  wins  everybody  who  hears  him. 
His  jazz  conquers  the  world,  and  he 
bestrides  the  world  as  a  conqueror. 
Playing  from  the  North  Pole,  he  in¬ 
spires  a  mass  performance  of  the 
Charleston.  Because  of  its  novel  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  its  jazz  idiom,  Jonny 
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spielt  auf  was  turned  down  by  many 
companies  before  it  was  accepted  by 
the  Leipzig  Opera.  Within  the  next  few 
years  it  was  heard  in  about  a  hundred 
European  cities,  translated  into  eight¬ 
een  languages.  New  York  found  it  less 
wonderful — produced  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  in  1929,  Jonny  lasted  three  per¬ 
formances.  The  opera  has  now  van¬ 
ished  like  the  frenetic  era  it  celebrated. 
Jonson,  Ben,  dramatist.  Born  Westmin¬ 
ster,  England,  about  1573;  died  there 
April  6,  1637.  One  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  Elizabethan  dramatists  after 
Shakespeare  and  Marlowe,  Jonson 
wrote  several  plays  that  have  been  made 
into  operas.  Epiocene  was  the  source  of 
Antonio  Salieri’s  Angiolina  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss’s  Die  schweigsame  Frau, 
and  Volpone  of  operas  of  the  same 
name  by  George  Antheil,  Louis  Gruen- 
berg,  and  Norman  Demuth.  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  wrote  an  uncompleted  opera,  The 
Spanish  Lady,  based  on  Jqnson’s  The 
Devil  is  an  Ass. 

Jontek’s  Revenge,  see  halka. 

Jos6,  see  don  jose. 

Joseph,  opera  by  Etienne  Nicolas 
Mehul.  Libretto  by  Alexandre  Duval, 
based  on  the  Bible  story.  Premiere: 
Opera-Comique,  February  17,  1807. 
The  story  of  Joseph,  and  his  sale  by  his 
brothers  to  the  Egyptians,  is  only  par¬ 
tially  told  in  this  opera.  The  work  opens 
in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  has  attained 
high  station  through  his  wisdom  in  sav¬ 
ing  that  country  from  famine.  He  has 
assumed  the  name  of  Cleophas,  and 
rules  as  governor  in  Memphis.  A  fam¬ 
ine  in  Palestine  brings  Joseph’s  blind 
father  and  brothers  to  Memphis  to 
plead  for  food.  They  do  not  recognize 
him,  but  he  knows  them  instantly. 
Eventually  he  reveals  his  identity,  for¬ 
gives  his  brothers,  and  prevails  on  his 
father  to  do  likewise.  Joseph’s  beautiful 
aria  in  Act  I,  “Champs  paternels,”  is 
famous.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  wrote 
a  set  of  piano  variations  on  a  theme 
from  Joseph,  and  melodies  from  the 


opera  were  used  by  Ethel  Smyth  in  her 
one-act  opera  UEntente  Cordiale. 
Joseph  and  His  Brethren,  see  MANN, 
THOMAS. 

Jour  naissait  dans  le  bocage,  Le  (Venus 
Desceudeth;  Sorgeva  il  di  del  bosco  in 
seno),  Maria’s  singing  lesson  in  Act  II 
of  Donizetti’s  The  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment. 

Joumet,  Marcel  (bass) .  Born  Grasse, 
Alpes  Maritimes,  France,  July  25, 
1867;  died  Vittel,  France,  September 
5,  1933.  His  music  study  took  place  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory.  In  1891  he 
made  his  opera  debut  at  the  Theatre  de 
la  Monnaie.  Six  years  later  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Covent  Garden  com¬ 
pany.  On  December  22,  1900,  he  made 
his  American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Ramfis.  He  remained  at  the 
Metropolitan  eight  years.  From  1908  to 
1914  he  made  star  appearances  in  lead¬ 
ing  opera  houses  of  Europe,  and  after 
1914  was  associated  with  the  Chicago 
Opera,  the  Paris  Opera,  and  La  Scala. 
His  repertory  included  sixty-five 
French,  twenty-seven  Italian,  and  eight 
Wagnerian  roles.  He  appeared  in  the 
world  premieres  of  Monna  Vanna,  La 
Navarraise,  Samson  et  Dalila,  Nerone 
(Boito),  and  Thais. 

Jouy,  Victor  Joseph  Etienne  de,  dram¬ 
atist.  Bom  Jouy,  near  Versailles,  1764; 
died  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  September 
4,  1846.  One  of  the  most  successful 
French  dramatists  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  De  Jouy  wrote  many 
opera  librettos,  the  most  famous  being 
that  for  Rossini’s  William  Tell,  which 
he  wrote  collaboratively  with  Hippo- 
lyte  Bis.  De  Jouy  also  wrote  the  libret¬ 
tos  for  Rossini’s  Moise,  Spontini’s  Fer¬ 
nand  Cortez  and  La  Vestale,  and  for 
various  other  operas  by  Boieldieu, 
Cherubini,  Mehul,  and  Rossini. 

Juan,  see  don  juan. 

Juarez  and  Maximilian,  see  werfel, 

FRANZ. 

Juch,  Emma,  soprano  and  opera  mana¬ 
ger.  Bom  Vienna,  July  4,  1863;  died 
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New  York  City,  March  6,  1939.  She 
was  born  while  her  parents,  American 
citizens,  were  visiting  Vienna.  When 
she  was  four  she  was  brought  to  the 
United  States.  She  studied  singing  with 
her  father  and  Mme.  Murio-Celli.  In 
her  eighteenth  year  she  joined  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  in  London,  then  di¬ 
rected  by  Mapleson,  making  her  debut 
as  Philine.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  she  made  her  American  debut 
with  the  Mapleson  company  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  October  21, 
1881,  once  again  as  Philine.  She  was 
engaged  by  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Opera  Company  in  1885,  and  sang 
many  principal  roles.  When  that  com¬ 
pany  was  dissolved,  she  organized  the 
Emma  Juch  Grand  Opera  Company. 
From  1889  to  1891  this  company 
toured  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada.  After  1891  Juch  withdrew 
from  opera  to  devote  herself  to  con¬ 
cert  appearances.  In  1894  she  married 
Francis  L.  Wellman,  a  United  States 
District  Attorney,  retiring  to  live  in 
New  York  City. 

Juchhef,  nun  ist  die  Hexe  tod t!  Duet  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  in  Act  III  of  Hum¬ 
perdinck’s  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

Judith,  (1)  opera  by  Eugene  Goossens. 
Libretto  by  Arnold  Bennett.  Premiere: 
Covent  Garden,  June  25,  1929.  Holo- 
femes,  oppressor  of  the  Israelites,  is 
taken  with  Judith’s  beauty  and  seeks  to 
win  her  love.  During  a  bacchanale, 
Judith  feigns  acceptance  and  at  the 
height  of  a  love  scene  she  kills  him. 

(2)  Opera  by  Arthur  Honegger.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Rene  Morax.  Premiere: 
Monte  Carlo  Opera,  February  13, 1926. 
This  three-act  opera  is  an  extension  of 
incidental  music  for  Morax’s  play,  in¬ 
troduced  in  Switzerland  in  1925.  Judith 
goes  forth  to  the  conquering  Assyrians 
to  plead  for  her  people.  The  leader, 
Holofernes,  tries  to  make  love  to  her, 
and,  as  part  of  a  plan  to  win  him  over, 
she  submits.  When  Holofernes  falls 
into  a  drunken  stupor,  Judith  cuts  off 


his  head.  She  brings  it  to  her  people, 
who  are  so  inspired  that  they  defeat  the 
enemy.  Judith  gives  thanks  to  God  for 
the  victory  and  puts  on  a  widow’s  veil 
as  mourning  for  the  dead. 

Juif  Polonais,  Le  (The  Polish  Jew), 
opera  by  Camille  Erlanger.  Libretto  by 
Henri  Cain  and  Pierre  Barthelemy 
Gheusi,  based  on  the  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Opera-Comique,  April  11, 1900. 
This  is  essentially  the  story  in  which 
Henry  Irving  achieved  a  triumph  on 
the  English  stage — his  play  was  called 
The  Bells.  At  an  inn,  Schmitt  tells  the 
story  of  the  murder  of  a  Polish  Jew 
fifteen  years  earlier.  As  soon  as  he  fin¬ 
ishes  his  tale,  a  Polish  Jew  enters  the 
inn.  One  of  those  who  has  heard 
Schmitt’s  story,  Mathis  the  burgomas¬ 
ter,  faints — for  it  is  he  who  had  mur¬ 
dered  the  Jew  years  ago,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  stranger  appears  to  him  like  an  ap¬ 
parition  from  file  grave.  Mathis  has  a 
nightmare  in  which  he  sees  himself 
hung  for  the  crime.  He  cries  out,  then 
dies  of  a  heart  attack.  The  murderer 
has  been  punished. 

Juive,  La  (The  Jewess),  opera  in  five 
acts  by  Jacques  Hal6vy.  Libretto  by 
Eugene  Scribe.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera, 
February  23, 1835.  American  premiere: 
Theatre  d’Orleans,  New  Orleans,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1844. 

Characters :  Cardinal  Brogny  (bass); 
Prince  Leopold  (tenor) ;  Princess  Eu- 
doxie,  his  betrothed  (soprano) ;  Elea- 
zar,  a  Jewish  goldsmith  (tenor);  Rachel, 
his  daughter  (soprano);  Ruggiero,  chief 
bailiff  (baritone) ;  Albert,  officer  of  the 
imperial  guard  (bass) ;  courtiers; 
priests;  soldiers;  people.  The  action 
takes  place  in  the  city  of  Constance,  in 
Baden,  in  the  year  1414. 

Act  I.  The  square  before  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  victory  of  Prince  Leopold 
over  the  Hussites  is  being  celebrated. 
However,  Eleazar  appears  oblivious 
and  goes  on  working.  The  crowd  is  an¬ 
gered  at  his  indifference  and  drags  him 
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and  his  daughter  out  into  the  open 
square.  The  pair  are  about  to  be  taken 
to  prison  when  Cardinal  Brogny 
emerges  from  the  cathedral.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  the  Jew:  many  years  before,  he 
had  instigated  a  pogrom  in  which 
Eleazar’s  two  sons  were  killed.  Some 
time  after,  the  Cardinal  had  also  known 
tragedy  when  his  house  mysteriously 
burned  and  his  wife  and  daughter  died 
in  the  flames.  The  Cardinal  now  makes 
a  gesture  of  friendship,  but  Eleazar  re¬ 
jects  it.  The  Cardinal  prays  for  all  non¬ 
believers,  and  entreats  the  crowd  to 
replace  hatred  with  tolerance  (“Si  la 
rigueur  et  la  vengeance”) .  Eleazar  and 
his  daughter  are  let  go,  and  the  square 
becomes  empty.  Prince  Leopold  ap¬ 
pears,  disguised  in  simple  clothes  and 
calling  himself  Samuel.  In  love  with 
Rachel,  he  knows  the  only  way  he  can 
hope  to  win  her  is  by  concealing  his 
true  identity.  Rachel,  who  returns  Leo¬ 
pold’s  love,  invites  him  to  the  Passover 
ceremonies  at  her  house.  When  the 
crowd  returns  and  resumes  its  hostility 
toward  Eleazar,  Leopold  quickly  ex¬ 
erts  his  authority.  Rachel  for  the  first 
time  begins  to  suspect  that  her  lover  is 
no  humble  Jewish  painter. 

Act  II.  A  room  in  Eleazar’s  house. 
The  Passover  feast,  at  which  Leopold 
is  a  guest,  is  celebrated.  A  prayer  is 
intoned  (“O  Dieu,  Dieu  de  nos  peres”), 
after  which  Eleazar  begs  for  divine 
guidance  and  for  the  ultimate  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Israel’s  enemies  (“Dieu,  que  ma 
voix  tremblante”) .  Unexpectedly, 
Princess  Eudoxie  arrives  to  order  a 
jewel  she  wants  to  present  to  Leopold 
the  following  day.  To  avoid  being  rec¬ 
ognized,  Leopold  hides  until  she  leaves. 
Puzzled  by  his  strange  behavior ,  Rachel 
insists  on  an  explanation.  Leopold  con¬ 
fesses  the  truth.  At  first  Rachel  is 
shocked,  but  so  great  is  her  love  that 
she  is  soon  ready  to  elope  with  him. 
Growing  furious,  Eleazar  rushes  at 
Leopold  with  drawn  dagger.  Rachel 
intervenes  and  saves  her  lover.  So  elo¬ 


quently  does  she  plead  for  her  right  to 
love  that  E16azar’s  anger  turns  to  com¬ 
passion.  Reluctantly,  he  gives  his  con¬ 
sent  to  their  marriage.  But  Leopold  has 
been  contemplating  another  relation¬ 
ship  than  marriage.  Crying  that  he 
cannot  wed  a  Jewess,  he  rushes  out  of 
the  house. 

Act  III.  The  great  hall  in  the  imperial 
palace.  At  a  royal  feast,  a  ballet  panto¬ 
mime  is  performed,  after  which  the 
people  hail  Prince  Leopold  (“Sonnez, 
clairons,  que  vos  chants  de  victoire”) . 
Eleazar  and  Rachel  arrive  to  deliver  the 
jewel  Eudoxie  has  ordered.  As  Eudoxie 
presents  it  to  Leopold,  her  betrothed, 
Rachel  furiously  denounces  Leopold  as 
unworthy,  revealing  to  the  startled  as¬ 
semblage  that  he  has  made  love  to  her 
and  has  promised  to  marry  her.  Car¬ 
dinal  Brogny  excommunicates  Leopold 
for  this  offense  (“Vous  qui  du  Dieu  vi- 
vant  outragez  la  puissance”).  Con¬ 
demned  to  death,  Eleazar,  Rachel  and 
Leopold  are  imprisoned. 

Act  IV.  A  hall  in  the  court  of  justice. 
Eudoxie  persuades  Rachel  to  change 
her  testimony  and  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  what  has  passed  between 
herself  and  Leopold.  Rachel  finally 
consents.  The  Cardinal  arrives,  offer¬ 
ing  to  pardon  Eleazar  and  his  daughter 
if  they  embrace  Christianity;  defiantly 
and  proudly  they  both  refuse.  At  this 
point,  Eleazar  reveals  to  the  Cardinal 
that  the  latter’s  daughter  is  alive,  hav¬ 
ing  been  rescued  from  his  flaming 
home  by  a  Jew.  The  Cardinal  is  deeply 
moved,  but  is  unable  to  learn  from 
E16azar  his  daughter’s  whereabouts. 
After  the  Cardinal  departs,  Eleazar 
quietly  contemplates  the  twist  of  fate 
whereby  he  is  compelled  to  sacrifice 
Rachel,  one  whom  he  has  raised  as  his 
own  and  loves  dearly  (“Rachel,  quand 
du  Seigneur”) . 

Act  V.  A  place  of  execution.  A  res¬ 
tive  crowd  eagerly  awaits  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  Eleazar  and  Rachel,  who  are 
to  be  boiled  in  oil  (“Quel  plaisir,  quelle 
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joie!”) .  Eleazar  now  learns  that  Leo¬ 
pold  will  escape  death  because  Rachel 
has  falsely  sworn  to  his  innocence.  The 
old  Jew  now  pleads  with  Rachel  to  save 
herself  by  embracing  Christianity,  but 
again  she  refuses.  As  she  is  thrown  into 
the  boiling  caldron,  Eleazar  cries  to 
the  horrified  Cardinal:  “There  is  your 
daughter!’5  Having  had  his  moment  of 
triumph,  Eleazar  goes  to  his  death 
proudly. 

Though  Halevy  wrote  over  thirty 
operas,  only  La  Juive  keeps  his  name 
alive.  Into  this  work — one  of  the  finest 
in  the  French  lyric  theater — the  com¬ 
poser  poured  his  most  expressive  lyri¬ 
cism;  it  is  through  melody  that  the 
dramatic  conflicts  and  crises  find  ex¬ 
pression.  Though  the  central  character 
is  a  Jew,  and  one  of  the  scenes  repro¬ 
duces  a  Jewish  ceremony,  Halevy  made 
no  attempt  at  writing  Hebrew  music  or 
enlisting  Hebraic  idioms  to  give  his 
music  authenticity.  His  melody  remains 
characteristically  French  throughout  in 
its  refinement,  objectivity,  and  sensi¬ 
tivity.  The  French  tenor  who  created 
the  role  of  Eleazar,  Adolphe  Nourrit, 
was  a  constructive  influence  while  the 
opera  was  being  written.  Halevy  origi¬ 
nally  planned  the  role  of  Eleazar  for  a 
high  bass  voice,  but  Nourrit  convinced 
him  that  a  tenor  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate.  It  was  also  Nourrit  who  con¬ 
vinced  Halevy  to  include  in  the  fourth 
act  the  opera’s  most  famous  aria: 
“Rachel,  quand  du  Seigneur.”  The 
role  of  Eleazar  was  one  of  Caruso’s 
favorites.  In  his  history  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  Irving  Kolodin  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Caruso’s  performance 
of  this  role  was  “without  doubt  the 
most  striking  artistic  triumph  of  his 
career. . . .  The  impersonation  he  finally 
presented  was  the  product  of  more 
care  and  study,  especially  dramatically, 
than  any  of  the  35  other  roles  he  sang 
during  his  career  in  New  York.” 

Julien,  opera  by  Gustave  Charpentier. 
Libretto  by  the  composer.  Premiere: 


Opera-Comique,  June  3,  1913.  This  is 
a  sequel  to  Louise ,  but  it  never  equaled 
the  success  of  the  earlier  opera.  In  this 
work  Louise  is  dead,  but  she  appears 
to  Julien  in  a  vision,  a  representation 
of  beauty  to  reawaken  his  faith  in  art 
and  beauty.  Julien  goes  vainly  in  search 
of  his  soul,  only  to  meet  frustration 
and  death. 

Juliette,  daughter  of  Capulet  (soprano) 
in  Gounod’s  RomSo  et  Juliette . 

Julius  Caesar,  drama  by  Shakespeare 
about  the  conspiracy  of  Cassius  and 
Brutus  that  led  to  the  assassination  of 
Caesar  and  the  conspirators’  subse¬ 
quent  death  in  battle.  The  drama  has 
served  as  the  basis  of  several  operas. 
See  GIULIO  CESARE. 

Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County, 
The,  opera  by  Lukas  Foss.  Libretto  by 
Jean  Karsavina,  based  on  the  story  of 
the  same  name  by  Mark  Twain.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Bloomington,  Indiana,  May  19, 
1950.  A  comedy  in  two  scenes  (one  in 
a  saloon,  the  other  outside) ,  the  opera 
is  built  around  Twain’s  celebrated 
jumping  contest.  The  score  is  made  up 
of  cowboy  and  other  western  folk  tunes 
as  well  as  broadly  satirical  music.  It 
was  successfully  produced  at  the  Venice 
Music  Festival  in  September,  1953. 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Die,  see  Schil¬ 
ler,  FRIEDRICH. 

Jupiter,  a  god  (baritone)  in  Gounod’s 
Philemon  et  Baucis. 

Jurinac,  Sena  (soprano) .  Born  Trav- 
nik,  Yugoslavia,  October  24,  1921. 
After  attending  the  Zagreb  Conserva¬ 
tory  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Zagreb 
Opera  on  October  15,  1942.  Some 
three  years  later  she  was  engaged  by 
the  Vienna  State  Opera,  where  she 
scored  her  first  major  successes  in  a 
varied  repertory  of  Italian,  French,  and 
German  operas.  In  1947  she  appeared 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Salzburg  Festi¬ 
val,  and  in  the  next  few  years  was  ac¬ 
claimed  not  only  at  Salzburg  but  also 
at  the  Glyndebourne  and  Edinburgh 
Festivals. 
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Kabale  und  Liehe,  see  schiller, 

FRIEDRICH. 

Kabalevsky,  Dmitri,  composer.  Born 
5t.  Petersburg,  Russia,  December  30, 
L904.  His  music  study  took  place  at 
:he  Moscow  Conservatory  and  with 
Miaskovsky.  In  1925  he  began  writing 
songs  and  piano  pieces,  and  success 
;ame  in  1934  with  his  second  sym¬ 
phony.  He  extended  his  reputation 
with  the  opera  Colas  Breugnon,  in 
L937.  Later  operas:  Near  Moscow 
[1942);  The  Family  of  Taras  (1947); 
Nikita  Vershinin  (1954).  In  1939 
Kabalevsky  was  elected  a  member 
pf  the  Presidium  of  the  Organizing 
Committee  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Composers.  A  year  later  he  received  the 
Order  of  Merit,  and  in  1946  the  Stalin 
Prize  for  a  string  quartet.  He  has  served 
is  professor  of  composition  at  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Conservatory. 

Kafka,  Franz,  author.  Bom  Prague, 
Bohemia,  July  2,  1883;  died  Kierling, 
lear  Vienna,  June  3,  1924.  The  author 
:>f  some  extraordinary  novels  and  short 
stories,  many  of  which  would  have 
seen  lost  after  his  death,  except  for  the 
efforts  of  his  literary  executor,  Max 
Brod,  Kafka  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
tiis  haunting  tale  of  persecution,  The 
Trial  (Der  Prozess) ,  the  source  of  an 
spera  by  Gottfried  von  Einem. 
Karntnerthortheater,  a  theater  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  situated  behind  the  State  Opera 
building  which  arose  on  the  site  of  the 
Stadttheater  when  the  latter  burned 
down  in  1761.  Originally  the  home  of 
spoken  drama,  the  Kamtnerthor  was 
frequently  used  for  opera  and  operetta 
performances  after  1790.  In  1820 
Schubert’s  operetta  Die  Zwillings- 
bruder  was  introduced  there.  The  hey¬ 
day  of  this  theater  as  a  home  for  opera 


was  between  1821  and  1828  when 
Domenico  Barbaja  was  its  artistic  di¬ 
rector.  It  was  here  that  Rossini  pre¬ 
sented  a  cycle  of  his  operas  during  his 
visit  to  Vienna  in  1821.  Weber’s  Der 
Freischiitz  received  its  Austrian  pre¬ 
miere  in  this  house,  and  it  was  for  the 
Kamtnerthor  that  Weber  wrote  Eury- 
anthe,  which  received  its  world  pre¬ 
miere  here  in  1823.  Linda  di  Char 
mounix  and  Martha  were  other  operas 
to  be  introduced  in  this  theater,  in 
1842  and  1847,  respectively. 

Kahn,  Otto  E,  opera  patron  and  finan¬ 
cier.  Bom  Mannheim,  Germany,  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1867;  died  New  York  City, 
March  29,  1934.  A  noted  banker  and 
member  of  the  New  York  banking 
house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Co.,  Otto 
Kahn  joined  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1903.  When 
that  organization  suffered  financial  re¬ 
verses  five  years  later  he  was  one  of 
fourteen  subscribers  raising  a  fund  of 
$150,000.  In  1924  he  became  president 
of  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan,  hold¬ 
ing  this  post  seven  years.  During  this 
time  he  was  a  vital  force  in  trying  to 
get  a  new  opera  house  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 
After  he  resigned  as  president,  he  re¬ 
mained  a  member  of  the  board  until 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  also  hon¬ 
orary  director  of  Covent  Garden  and 
the  Boston  Opera. 

Kaiser,  Georg,  dramatist.  Bom  Magde¬ 
burg,  Germany,  November  25,  1878; 
died  Ascona,  Switzerland,  June  5, 
1945.  A  representative  of  the  German 
expressionist  theater,  Kaiser  wrote  li¬ 
brettos  for  three  operas  by  Kurt  Weill: 
Der  Protagonist ,  Silbersee,  and  Der  Zar 
lasst  sich  photo  graphieren.  He  also 
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(1933);  200  Jahre  Staatsoper  in  Bild 
(1942). 


wrote  the  libretto  for  Max  Eltinger’s 
Juana . 

Kalidasa,  Sanskrit  epic  poet  and 
dramatist  He  lived  about  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ  and  was  the  author  of 
a  drama,  Sakuntala,  that  has  inspired 
many  musical  works  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing  operas:  Franco  Alfano’s  La 
leggenda  di  Saciintala,  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski’s  Sakuntala ,  Felix  Wein- 
gartner’s  Sakuntala ,  and  Louis 
Coeme’s  Sakuntala. 

Kammeroper,  see  chamber  opera. 
Kammersanger  (feminine:  Kammer- 
sangerin),  German  for  “chamber 
singer.”  This  is  the  highest  honorary 
title  bestowed  by  the  German  and  the 
Austrian  governments  on  leading  opera 
singers. 

Kann  ich  mich  auch  an  ein  Madel  er- 
innera,  the  Marschallin’s  monologue 
lamenting  the  loss  of  her  youth,  in  Act 
I  of  Richard  Strauss’s  Der  Rosen - 
kavalier. 

Kapellmeister,  see  maestro  di  cap- 

PELLA. 

Kapp,  Julius,  musicologist.  Bom  Stein- 
bach,  Germany,  October  1,  1883.  He 
received  his  academic  education  in 
Marburg,  Berlin,  and  Munich,  and  his 
doctorate  in  Munich  in  1906.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  was  stage  director  of  the 
Berlin  State  Opera,  and  in  1921  he 
founded  the  periodical  Blatter  der 
Staatsoper.  He  has  written  many  books 
on  operatic  subjects,  including:  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner  und  Franz  Liszt  (1908); 
Richard  Wagner  (1910);  Richard 
Wagner  und  die  Frauen  (1911); 
Hector  Berlioz  (1914);  Das  Dreige- 
stirn:  Berlioz-Liszt-Wagner  (1920); 
Meyerbeer  (1920);  Franz  Schreker 
(1921);  Das  Opernbuch  (1922);  Die 
Oper  der  Gegenwart  (1922);  Weber 
(1922);  Die  Staatsoper  1919  bis  1925 
(1925);  R.  Wagner  und  seine  erste 
Elisabeth  (1925) ;  185  Jahre  Staatsoper 
(1928);  Wagner  und  die  Berliner 
Staatsoper  (1933);  Wagner  in  Bildern 


Kappel,  Gertrude,  soprano.  Born 
PTalle,  Germany,  September  1,  1884. 
After  graduating  from  the  Leipzig  Con¬ 
servatory  she  joined  the  Hanover 
Opera,  where  she  made  her  debut  in 
1903  in  II  trovatore.  After  a  few  sea¬ 
sons  in  Hanover  she  appeared  in  Vi¬ 
enna  in  leading  Wagner  roles  and  was 
so  successful  that  she  was  engaged  as 
principal  soprano  of  the  Munich  Opera. 
For  three  seasons  she  appeared  with 
immense  success  both  in  Vienna  and 
Munich.  On  January  16,  1928,  she 
made  her  American  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  as  Isolde.  She  remained 
at  the  Metropolitan  through  the  1934- 
1935  season,  appearing  in  the  Wagner 
repertory  and  operas  by  Richard 
Strauss.  Meanwhile,  in  1933,  she  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Company.  She  retired  from 
opera  in  1937,  establishing  her  home 
in  Berlin. 

Karajan,  Herbert  von,  conductor. 
Bom  Salzburg,  April  5,  1908.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  musical  education  in  Vienna, 
and  his  apprenticeship  as  conductor  in 
Ulm.  For  five  years  he  was  general 
music  director  of  the  city  of  Aachen. 
In  1938  he  was  appointed  a  conductor 
at  the  Berlin  State  Opera,  where  he 
remained  through  the  war  years.  After 
the  war,  he  became  musical  director  of 
the  Vienna  State  Opera  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic.  His  performances  in 
Vienna  and  in  leading  European  fes¬ 
tivals  (including  those  of  Bayreuth, 
Salzburg,  Munich,  Aix-en-Provence, 
and  Lucerne)  placed  him  with  the  fore¬ 
most  conductors  of  Europe,  and  as  the 
most  significant  conductor  to  emerge 
to  fame  after  World  War  II.  He  has 
also  been  acclaimed  in  guest  appear¬ 
ances  in  London  and  Paris.  When  the 
conductor  Wilhelm  Furtwaengler  died 
before  he  could  appear  in  the  United 
States  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  1955,  Von  Karajan  was 
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appointed  in  his  place,  and  his  Ameri¬ 
can  debut  took  place  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  in  Washington,  D.C., 
February  28,  1955.  He  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  musical  director  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic. 

Katerina,  the  murderess  (soprano)  in 
Shostakovich’s  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Mtsensk. 

Kathinka,  Kruschina’s  wife  (soprano) 
in  Smetana’s  The  Bartered  Bride. 
Keilberth,  Joseph,  conductor.  Born 
Karlsruhe,  April  19,  1908.  His  associa¬ 
tion  with  opera  began  in  1925  when  he 
was  appointed  coach  at  the  Karlsruhe 
State  Theater.  Ten  years  later  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  post  of  principal  conductor 
there,  and  in  1945  was  engaged  as  the 
musical  director  of  the  Dresden  Opera. 
In  1951  he  became  the  conductor  of 
the  Hamburg  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
A  year  later  he  made  the  first  of  several 
appearances  at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals 
and  conducted  the  Hamburg  Opera  in 
guest  performances  at  the  Edinburgh 
Festival.  He  has  since  been  widely 
heard  in  guest  performances  in  leading 
European  opera  houses. 

Keiser,  Reinhard,  composer  and  opera 
director.  Born  Teuchern,  Germany, 
January  9,  1674;  died  Hamburg,  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1739.  Both  as  composer  and 
director  he  was  for  over  forty  years  the 
dominant  figure  in  Hamburg,  then  the 
opera  capital  of  Germany.  His  musical 
training  took  place  at  the  Thomas- 
schule  in  Leipzig.  In  1692  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  court  musician  at  Brunswick, 
and  here  his  first  opera,  Basilius,  was 
performed.  Two  years  later  he  became 
chief  composer  of  the  Hamburg  Opera. 
During  the  next  four  decades  he  wrote 
over  a  hundred  operas,  many  of  them 
outstandingly  successful  in  their  time; 
he  was  probably  the  most  celebrated 
opera  composer  of  his  time  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Within  formal  Italian  patterns 
he  brought  a  rich  fund  of  light  and 
pleasing  melodies  together  with  dra¬ 
matic  expressiveness.  Perhaps  his  great¬ 


est  appeal  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  used 
popular  subjects,  the  first  German  com¬ 
poser  to  do  so.  His  most  successful 
operas  were:  Mahmuth  11  (1696); 
Ismene  (1699);  Ottavia  (1705); 
Almira  (1706);  Die  Leipziger  Messe 
(1710) ;  L’inganno  fedele  (1714) ;  Der 
Hamburger  Jahrmarkt  (1725).  In 
1703  Keiser  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Hamburg  Opera,  an  institution  he 
succeeded  in  raising  to  a  position  of 
first  importance.  It  was  while  he  held 
this  post  that  Handel  played  the  violin 
in  the  orchestra  and  wrote  his  first 
opera,  Almira,  produced  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  Keiser’s  extravagance  in  mount¬ 
ing  his  productions,  and  his  complete 
indifference  to  business  matters, 
brought  the  opera  house  to  the  brink 
of  ruin;  for  a  period  Keiser  had  to  go 
into  hiding  to  evade  his  creditors.  His 
marriage  to  a  wealthy  woman,  in  1709, 
helped  to  rehabilitate  his  fortune.  Be¬ 
tween  1719  and  1721  he  was  court 
composer  in  Stuttgart,  and  from  1722 
to  1728  he  lived  in  Copenhagen,  serv¬ 
ing  much  of  this  time  as  royal  kapell¬ 
meister.  After  returning  to  Hamburg, 
he  was  engaged  to  supervise  opera  pro¬ 
ductions  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  en 
route  from  Russia  to  Italy,  intending  to 
engage  singers  for  St.  Petersburg,  when 
he  again  visited  Hamburg.  He  suddenly 
decided  not  to  return  to  Russia,  despite 
his  contract,  and  never  left  Hamburg 
again.  A  year  after  his  death  his  operas 
disappeared  permanently  from  the 
stage. 

Keller,  Gottfried,  poet  and  novelist. 
Bom  Zurich,  Switzerland,  July  19, 
1819;  died  there  July  15,  1890.  His 
collection  of  portraits  of  Swiss  provin¬ 
cial  life,  Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla,  con¬ 
tained  a  story,  Romeo  und  Julia  auf 
dem  Dorfe,  which  Delius  used  for  his 
opera  A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet .  An¬ 
other  Keller  story  was  the  source  of 
Zemlinsky’s  opera  Kleider  machen 
Leute. 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise,  dramatic  so- 
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prano  and  opera  manager.  Born  Sum- 
terville,  South  Carolina,  July  12,  1842; 
died  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  May  13, 
1916.  Beginning  in  1857,  she  received 
singing  lessons  from  various  New  York 
teachers.  After  going  on  a  concert  tour, 
she  made  her  opera  debut  on  February 
27,  1861,  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York  as  Gilda.  She  established 
her  reputation  in  the  next  few  years 
in  about  fifteen  different  roles.  On  No¬ 
vember  2,  1867,  she  made  her  London 
debut  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in 
Faust.  She  toured  the  United  States  be¬ 
tween  1868  and  1872.  In  1872  she 
became  an  opera  manager  when  she 
joined  Pauline  Lucca  in  founding  and 
directing  the  Lucca-Kellogg  Opera 
Company,  in  which  both  artists  starred; 
the  venture  was  a  success.  From  1874 
to  1876  she  traveled  throughout  the 
United  States  with  another  opera  com¬ 
pany  under  her  own  management,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  over  a  hundred  perform¬ 
ances  in  a  single  season.  After  1876  she 
was  a  guest  artist  with  many  leading 
European  opera  companies.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  she  married  her  manager, 
Carl  Strakosch,  and  soon  after  went 
into  retirement  in  New  Haven.  Her 
autobiography,  Memoirs  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Prima  Donna ,  was  published  in 
1913. 

Kelly,  Michael,  tenor.  Born  Dublin, 
Ireland,  December  25, 1762;  died  Mar¬ 
gate,  England,  October  9,  1826.  He 
studied  singing  in  Naples,  after  which 
he  appeared  successfully  on  the  leading 
Italian  opera  stages.  Moving  to  Vienna, 
he  came  to  know  Mozart  well  when, 
for  four  years,  he  sang  as  a  member 
of  the  Court  Theater.  He  appeared  in 
the  world  premiere  of  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro  as  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio. 
In  1787  he  went  to  London  and  became 
a  leading  tenor  at  Drury  Lane,  singing 
there  until  he  retired  in  1811.  His  auto¬ 
biography,  Reminiscences  ( 1 826 ) , 
contains  valuable  information  about 
opera  and  Mozart. 


KHOVANTCHINA 
Kenilworth,  see  scott,  sir  Walter. 
Kezal,  marriage  broker  (bass)  in  Sme¬ 
tana’s  The  Bartered  Bride . 

Khan  Kontchak,  see  kontchak. 
Khivria,  Tcherevik’s  wife  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Mussorgsky’s  The  Fair  at 
Sorochinsk . 

Khovantchina,  musical  drama  in  five 
acts  by  Modest  Mussorgsky  (completed 
and  revised  by  Rimsky-Korsakov) . 
Libretto  by  the  composer  and  Vladimir 
Stassov.  Premiere:  St.  Petersburg, 
February  21,  1886  (amateur  perform¬ 
ance);  Kiev,  November  7,  1892  (pro¬ 
fessional  performance) .  American  pre¬ 
miere:  Philadelphia,  April  18,  1928. 

Characters:  Prince  Ivan  Khovant- 
sky,  commander  of  the  Streltsy  (bass) ; 
Andrei,  his  son  (tenor) ;  Prince  Vassily 
Galitzin,  a  reformer,  member  of  Young 
Russia  (tenor) ;  Dositheus,  leader  of 
the  Old  Believers  (bass) ;  Marfa, 
a  young  widow  (mezzo-soprano) ; 
Emma,  a  young  German  girl  (con¬ 
tralto);  Shaklovity,  a  boyar  (baritone); 
peasants;  slaves;  townspeople.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  Moscow  during  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

Act  I.  A  square  within  the  Kremlin. 
The  orchestral  prelude  is  entitled 
“Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River,”  and  is 
a  picture  of  Moscow  at  dawn;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  folk  melody  with  five  varia¬ 
tions.  The  Streltsy,  a  band  of  radicals, 
is  plotting  against  the  Czar’s  regime. 
Prince  Ivan  Khovantsky  has  inflamed 
them  with  a  speech,  since  he,  too,  is 
ambitious  to  overthrow  the  Czar.  The 
boyar  Shaklovity  bribes  a  letter  writer 
to  inscribe  an  accusation  of  treason 
against  the  Prince.  The  Prince’s  son, 
Andrei,  now  appears,  pursuing  the  girl 
Emma.  Marfa,  a  discarded  mistress  of 
Andrei,  protects  the  girl,  bitterly  de¬ 
nounces  Andrei  and  prophesies  a  terri¬ 
ble  fate  for  him.  When  Andrei’s  father 
sees  Emma  he,  too,  is  taken  by  her 
beauty  and  orders  his  men  to  arrest  her. 
She  is  saved  by  Dositheus,  leader  of  the 
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Old  Believers,  who  rebukes  the  men 
and  pacifies  them. 

Act  II.  Prince  Galitzin’s  house. 
Marfa,  reading  the  horoscope  of  Prince 
Galitzin,  can  find  only  tragedy.  Terri¬ 
fied,  the  Prince  quarrels  with  her  and 
secretly  orders  one  of  his  servants  to 
drown  her.  When  Prince  Khovantsky 
arrives,  Galitzin  quarrels  with  him, 
too,  and  only  the  arrival  of  Dositheus 
saves  the  situation. 

Act  III.  A  street  outside  Khovant- 
sky’s  house.  Having  been  spared, 
Marfa  is  sitting  outside  the  Prince’s 
house  recalling  her  love  affair  with 
Andrei.  Night  brings  peace.  Shaklov- 
ity  passes  by  and  remarks  on  the  sleep¬ 
ing  city  (“Yes,  the  Streltsy  are  sleep¬ 
ing”)  .  But  while  the  city  is  quiet,  her 
enemies  are  awake  to  plot  her  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  Streltsy  enter  and  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  their  women,  upset  by  then- 
husbands’  activities.  Heated  words  are 
exchanged.  The  letter  writer  suddenly 
appears  with  word  that  the  Czar,  with 
foreign  aid,  has  suppressed  an  insurrec¬ 
tion.  The  cause  of  Old  Russia  is  lost; 
the  Streltsy  pray  for  divine  help. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.  The  country  house 
of  Khovantsky.  The  Prince  is  being 
entertained  by  a  lavish  spectacle  of 
Persian  dances  (“Dance  of  the  Persian 
Slaves”) .  Shaklovity  comes  to  summon 
him  to  a  council  of  state.  As  the  Prince 
is  dressing,  assassins  murder  him. 

Scene  2.  A  square  before  the  Church 
Vassili  Blazheny.  Between  the  scenes,  a 
mournful  entr’acte  is  played.  Prince 
Galitzin  is  being  led  to  exile.  Dositheus 
laments  the  sad  fate  of  Russia.  His  mis¬ 
ery  is  heightened  when  Marfa  tells  him 
that  foreign  mercenaries  have  been  en¬ 
listed  to  destroy  the  Old  Believers. 
Rather  than  await  such  a  fate,  the 
Streltsy  bring  axes  for  their  own  execu¬ 
tion.  Before  they  destroy  themselves, 
they  receive  word  that  they  have  been 
pardoned  by  the  Czar. 

Act  V.  A  wood  near  Moscow.  The 
Old  Believers,  true  to  their  principles, 


are  determined  to  kill  themselves.  A 
funeral  pyre  is  built.  When  Marfa  ap¬ 
plies  the  torch,  they  solemnly  march  to 
their  deaths  in  the  flames,  singing  as 
they  go. 

In  Khovantchina  Mussorgsky  was 
more  concerned  in  creating  a  great  his¬ 
torical  panorama  than  in  emphasizing 
characters  or  in  pointing  up  dramatic 
incidents.  As  Rosa  Newmarch  wrote: 
“It  reminds  us  of  those  early  icons  be¬ 
longing  to  the  period  when  the  trans¬ 
port  of  pictures  through  the  forests, 
bogs,  and  wilderness  of  Russia  so  re¬ 
stricted  their  distribution  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  painter  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  representing  on  one  canvas  as  many 
saints  as  could  be  packed  into  it.”  This 
is  the  essential  weakness  of  the  opera 
and  accounts  for  its  lack  of  integration 
and  a  focal  point  of  interest.  But  while 
not  essentially  a  great  opera,  it  is  the 
work  of  a  great  composer,  with  many 
pages  that  remind  us  of  the  best  mo¬ 
ments  in  Boris  Godunov.  The  choral 
passages,  the  atmospheric  entr’acte 
and  the  poignant  closing  scene  more 
than  compensate  for  the  dramatic 
shortcomings  of  the  text. 

Khovantsky,  Prince  Ivan,  commander 
of  the  Streltsy  (bass)  in  Mussorgsky’s 
Khovantchina. 

KJburennikov,  Tikhon,  composer.  Born 
Elets,  Russia,  June  10,  1913.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and 
achieved  recognition  as  a  composer 
with  a  piano  concerto  written  when  he 
was  nineteen.  His  opera  The  Brothers 
(1936)  added  greatly  to  his  reputation, 
as  did  his  second  symphony  (1943) . 
Khrennikov  writes  in  a  folk  idiom,  with 
a  strong  emphasis  on  rhythm  and  broad 
Russian  melody.  The  Brothers,  revised 
and  renamed  In  the  Storm,  was  reintro¬ 
duced  with  outstanding  acclaim  in 
Moscow  on  May  31,  1939. 

Kienzl,  Wilhelm,  composer.  Bom 
Waizenkirchen,  Austria,  January  17, 
1857;  died  Vienna,  October  3,  1941. 
His  music  study  was  pursued  at  the 
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Prague  Conservatory  and  with  Josef 
Rheinberger  in  Munich.  A  friendship 
with  Wagner  was  a  decisive  and  per¬ 
manent  influence.  For  a  number  of 
years  Kienzi  lived  with  Wagner  at 
Wahnfried  in  Bayreuth,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  personal  association  absorbed 
many  of  the  master’s  ideas  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  completed  his  first  opera, 
Urvasi,  in  1886.  His  greatest  success 
came  with  Der  Bvangelimtmn ,  intro¬ 
duced  in  Berlin  in  1895  and  afterward 
produced  with  outstanding  success 
throughout  Germany  and  Austria. 
Kienzi  was  the  director  of  German 
opera  in  Amsterdam  and  Krefeld,  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  of  the  Hamburg  Opera 
from  1889  to  1892,  and  first  conductor 
at  the  Munich  Opera  from  1892  to 
1893.  In  1893  he  settled  in  Graz  and 
devoted  himself  principally  to  composi¬ 
tion.  His  operas:  Urvasi  (1886,  revised 
1909) ;  Heilmar  der  Narr  (mi);  Ihr 
Evangelimarm  (1895);  Don  Quixote 
(1898);  In  Knecht  Ruppreehts  Werk* 
statt  (1907);  Der  Kuhreigen  (1911); 
Das  Testament  (1916);  Hamm  der 
Schwdrmer  ( 1 925 ) ;  Saneiissinmm 
(192 5);  Hans  Kipfel  (1928).  Ik  also 
completed  Adolph  Jensen’s  Turandot, 
and  edited  Mozart’s  La  clemenm  di 
Tito. 

Kiepura,  Jan,  tenor.  Born  Sosnowiee, 
Poland,  May  16,  1902.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Warsaw  in 
1924.  His  debut  took  place  a  year  later 
with  the  Warsaw  Opera  in  Faust.  In 
1926  he  was  engaged  by  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  where  he  appeared  for  two 
years.  After  1928  he  made  successful 
appearances  with  leading  European 
opera  companies,  including  La  Scala, 
the  Berlin  State  Opera,  and  the  Opera- 
Comique,  He  made  his  first  American 
appearance  with  the  Chicago  Opera  in 
1931.  On  February  10,  1938,  he  made 
his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
La  BoMme.  He  stayed  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  through  the  1941-1942  season. 
Since  then  he  has  appeared  primarily 
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on  the  concert  stage  and  in  motion  pic¬ 
tures. 

Klimt,  a  peasant  (tenor)  in  Weber’s 

Der  Freisehiin, 

King  Henry  IV,  a  two-purt  drama  by 
Shakespeare.  The  two  plays  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  unsuccessful  insurrec¬ 
tions  against  the  rule  of  Henry  IV,  first 
by  the  Pereys  of  Northumberland,  and 
then  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  In  the 
end,  Prince  Hal  succeeds  his  father, 
becoming  Hemy  V,  Ring  Henry  IK 
was  the  source  for  several  operas; 
Holst’s  At  the  Rear's  Head,  Pacini’s  I, a 
gkmmik  di  Fnrieo  l\  Wadi’s  Falstaff 
(which  also  uses  material  from  The 
Merry  Bfm\*  at  Wimhor), 

King  Lear,  tragedy  by  .Shakespeare. 
Lear*  king  of  ancient  Bttfatti,  divides 
his  realm  between  two  daughters  who 
ungratefully  dttve  him  away.  His  third 
daughter,  Urn  delta,  to  whom  tie  Im 
given  nothing,  remains  mte,  Cordelia 
is  wrongfully  imprisoned  by  the  wicked 
general,  lahiiuml,  and  later  lunged, 
whereupon  the  aged  I  ear  dies  of  grief. 
The  two  ruthless  sisters  also  come  to 
an  unhappy  end,  one  ol  them  poisoning 
the  other  and  then  committing  suicide, 
The  drama  was  made  into  an  opera  hy 
Vito  I'Vii/zl:  Re  t  ear,  Aftet  lie  finished 
Aidat  Verdi  winked  on  and  off  on  an 
opera  based  on  Ring  Lemt  hut  he  com¬ 
pleted  only  random  sketches.  At  his 
request,  they  wane  deployed  alter  Ids 
death, 

King  Louis  VI,  French  king  (bass)  in 
Weber’s  Fmvmnhe , 

King  Murk,  husband  of  Isolde  (bass) 
in  Wagner’s  Trisum  umi  t\otde, 

King  of  Chilis,  The,  a  character  f  bass) 
in  Prokofiev’s  the  Lore  /fir  three 
Oranges, 

King  ul  Egypt,  Amneris’  lather  (bass) 
in  Verdi’s  Aida, 

King  <rf  the  Sw,  The*  a  character 
(bass)  in  Rimsky ’KomkovN  Sadktn 

King  Unger,  opera  hy  Kami  .Szyman¬ 
owski,  Libretto  by  the  composer.  Prts- 
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mlere:  Warsaw  Opera,  June  19,  1926. 
The  theme  is  the  struggle  between  West¬ 
ern  Christianity  and  Eastern  paganism. 
The  setting  is  medieval  Sicily,  where 
the  Queen  Roxane  falls  in  love  with  a 
shepherd-prophet  come  from  India  to 
proclaim  a  new  gospel  of  beauty  and 
joy.  The  shepherd  is  denounced  as  a 
heretic.  King  Roger  is  finally  converted 
to  the  new  doctrine.  The  opera  closes 
with  a  bacchanale  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Greek  temple.  The  Song  of  Roxane, 
in  which  the  Queen  pleads  with  the 
shepherd  for  clemency,  is  famous  in  a 
transcription  by  Jascha  Heifetz  for 
violin  and  piano. 

King’s  Henchman,  The,  opera  in  three 
acts  by  Deems  Taylor.  Libretto  by 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Premiere: 
Metropolitan  Opera,  February  17, 
1927.  The  setting — England  in  the 
tenth  century — led  one  of  America’s 
outstanding  poets  to  write  her  poetic 
play  in  archaic  language.  The  story  is 
a  variation  of  the  Tristan-Isolde  theme. 
Eadgar  of  Wessex,  King  of  England, 
sends  his  trusted  friend  Aethelwold  to 
Devon  to  win  for  him  the  princess 
Aelfrida.  Aethelwold,  lost  in  a  forest 
near  Devon,  falls  asleep.  Aelfrida,  sing¬ 
ing  an  incantation  that  will  divine  her 
future  husband,  comes  upon  Aethel¬ 
wold,  and  the  magic  spell  makes  them 
fall  in  love  with  one  another.  He  sends 
word  to  the  King  that  the  Devon  prin¬ 
cess  is  ugly.  After  Aethelwold  and 
Aelfrida  are  married,  Eadgar  comes  to 
Devon  and  discovers  how  beautiful 
Aelfrida  really  is.  Overwhelmed  by  his 
own  treachery,  Aethelwold  kills  himself 
with  a  dagger,  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  and  King.  The  King  mourns  the 
death  of  his  dear  friend  (“Nay,  Mac- 
cus,  lay  him  down”). 

King  Winter,  the  Snow  Maiden’s  father 
(bass)  in  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  The 
Snow  Maiden . 

Kipnis,  Alexander,  bass.  Born  Zhito¬ 
mir,  Ukraine,  February  13,  1891.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Warsaw  Con- 
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servatory  in  1912  as  a  conductor.  He 
was  receiving  vocal  lessons  in  Berlin 
with  Grenzbach  when  World  War  I 
began.  As  an  enemy  alien  he  was  at 
first  interned,  but  he  was  soon  permit¬ 
ted  to  continue  his  studies.  In  1915  he 
made  his  debut  with  the  Hamburg 
Opera,  and  from  1916  to  1918  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Wiesbaden  Opera. 
After  the  war  he  made  many  success¬ 
ful  appearances  throughout  Europe. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  in  1923  as  a  member  of  the 
visiting  Wagner  Festival  Company, 
making  his  debut  in  New  York  as 
Pogner  on  February  12.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  engaged  by  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera,  where  he  remained  nine  sea¬ 
sons.  After  leaving  Chicago,  Kipnis 
became  principal  bass  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera.  He  also  appeared  with 
outstanding  success  at  the  Bayreuth 
Festivals.  After  the  rise  of  Hitler,  Kip¬ 
nis  abandoned  Germany  and  joined  the 
Vienna  State  Opera;  he  was  also  seen 
at  the  Paris  Opera,  at  Covent  Garden, 
Glyndebourne,  and  the  Salzburg  Fes¬ 
tivals.  On  January  5,  1940,  he  made  his 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as 
Gurnemanz.  He  remained  with  the 
Metropolitan  through  the  1945-1946 
season,  acclaimed  in  the  Wagnerian 
repertory  and  in  such  roles  as  Boris 
Godunov,  Sarastro,  Arkel,  and  Rocco. 
Kipnis  is  also  famous  as  an  interpreter 
of  lieder. 

Kirchhofer,  Werner,  the  trumpeter 
(baritone)  in  Nessler’s  Der  Trompeter 
von  Sakkingen. 

Kirsten,  Dorothy,  soprano.  Born  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey,  July  6,  1917.  She 
studied  singing  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  while  working  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  company.  An  appearance  over 
the  radio  attracted  the  interest  of  Grace 
Moore,  who  become  her  sponsor. 
Kirsten’s  studies  now  continued  in  Italy 
with  Astolfo  Pescia.  After  returning  to 
the  United  States  in  1940,  she  made 
her  opera  debut  with  the  Chicago 
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Opera,  after  which  she  was  heard  in 
leading  soprano  roles  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera  and  the  San  Carlo. 
On  December  1,  1945,  she  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Mirni.  She  has  also  appeared 
extensively  over  radio  and  television, 
and  in  the  movies  (Mr.  Music,  The 
Great  Caruso). 

Kiss,  The,  folk  opera  by  Bed  rich  Sme¬ 
tana.  Libretto  by  Etiska  Krashnohor- 
ski,  based  on  a  story  by  Karolina 
Svetl£  Premiere:  National  Theater, 
Prague,  November  7,  187b.  Hunno,  u 
young  widower,  is  eager  to  kiss  his 
bride,  Marinka  before  their  marriage*  - 
since  popular  belief  has  it  that  such  a 
kiss  arouses  the  anger  of  a  dead  wife. 
He  succeeds,  but  only  after  complica¬ 
tions.  Marinka’s  lullaby,  “Sleep  My 
Child,"  in  Act  I,  and  Brigitta's  Lark 
Song  in  Act  II  are  familiar. 

KEnge  der  Helmat  (Cwirdas),  Rosa- 
linde’s  aria  with  chorus  in  Act  II  of 
Johann  Strauss’s  Die  llcdermam. 
Klafsky,  Kattuirina,  dramatic  soprano. 
Born  St.  Johann,  Hungary,  September 
19,  1855;  died  Hamburg,  Germany, 
September  22,  18%,  She  studied  sing¬ 
ing  with  Mathilde  Marehesi  in  Vienna. 
After  a  career  in  comic  opera,  and  in 
minor  opera  roles  in  Salzburg,  she  went 
into  temporary  letirement.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  the  stage  in  1 87b  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  minor  parts  in  the  Wagnerian 
repertory  with  the  Angelo  Neumann 
Company.  By  1881  she  was  appearing 
in  leading  parts.  From  1886  to  1895 
she  was  the  principal  soprano  of  the 
Hamburg  Opera,  and  a  guest  per¬ 
former  at  other  leading  European 
opera  houses.  Soon  after  her  marriage 
to  Otto  Lohse,  the  conductor,  she  came 
to  the  United  States  and  sang  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Wagnerian  roles  for  "the  Dam- 
rosch  Opera  Company;  her  husband 
appeared  with  the  company  as  con¬ 
ductor.  In  the  fall  of  1896 'she  again 
appeared  with  the  Hamburg  Opera.  On 
September  11  she  sang  her  final  per¬ 


formance— her  role  was  Lconore  in 
b'UlclU*’"  and  a  tew  days  later  her 
career  was  cut  short  by  death. 
Kleiber,  Hr  kb,  conductor.  Born  Vi- 
emu,  August  5.  18'iu,  jje  received  a 
comprehensive  academic  education  in 
Vienna  and  Prague  while  studying 
music  privateh  and  at  the  Prague  Con¬ 
servatory.  In  PM  i  he  became  a  coach 
with  the  Prague  Opeia,  A  vear  later 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Darmstadt  Opera,  where  he  remained 
eight  years.  He  nest  seived  as  general 
music  director  at  Mannheim,  where  a 
remarkable  performance  ot  I'idHio 
brought  him  an  appointment  as  musical 
director  of  the  Heilm  Opera.  He  re¬ 
mained  iu  Berlin  tor  over  a  decade, 
distinguishing  himself  both  in  the 
■standard  tepeitoiv  anil  in  modern 
works;  among  the  notable  world  pre¬ 
mieres  he  conducted  vvete  Kfenek'a 
thix  1  ,«•/>*•«  drs  ibeu,  Berg1'.  IVoavt'k, 
and  Milhaud's  <  mi.  >/%*  <  \  dotnh.  On 
October  2,  1  M  to,  he  made  his  American 
dehut  ns  gue.t  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  Dining  the  next 
decade  he  appealed  nc.juently  in 
America  as  a  symphony  conductor. 
After  Hitler  came  to  power,  Kleiber 
was  permitted  to  retain  he.  post  with 
the  Berlin  Opera;  but  alter  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  premiere  of  Mm  hit  der 
Mtthr  he  resigned  his  post.  (5Ve 
MAtms  mu  m u  tu;  1 1  tuvvvt  nuiir.) 
Between  po-f  and  PM/  he  conducted 
symphony  and  opei  a  in  Moscow,  He 
also  led  notable  pei  tut  ounces  at  La 
•Scala  and  the  S.d/bur,;  festivals.  In 
PHX  fie  became  the  principal  con¬ 
ductor  ot  the  National  1  heater  in 
Prague.  Etom  poo  to  POM  he  con¬ 
ducted  evteiistvelv  m  South  America. 
After  POM  he  appeared  as  guest  con¬ 
ductor  in  leading  Fuiopeati  opera 
houses  and  at  maim  opeia  festivals  in 
Amsterdam,  /uitcli,  ami  Prague.  In 
January,  I  M5f,  he  lemtiird  to  conduct 
the  Berlin  Opera  m  l  ast  Germany. 
Upon  reconsti  uctu  in  ot  the  opera  home 
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and  the  development  of  plans  for  a 
grand  reopening  in  1955,  Kleiber  was 
appointed  musical  director.  However, 
a  few  months  after  the  appointment, 
and  before  the  scheduled  reopening, 
Kleiber  resigned  his  position  and 
moved  to  West  Germany,  accusing 
Communist  officials  of  injecting  propa¬ 
ganda  into  art.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Franz  Konwitschny. 

Klein,  Herman,  writer  on  music.  Bom 
Norwich,  England,  July  23,  1856;  died 
London,  March  10,  1934.  For  twenty 
years,  up  to  1901,  he  was  the  music 
critic  of  the  London  Sunday  Times .  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1902,  where  he 
remained  seven  years,  writing  criti¬ 
cisms  for  the  Herald  and  promoting 
concerts.  From  1927  to  1934  he  was 
the  music  critic  of  the  Saturday  Review 
in  London.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
books  on  operatic  subjects:  The  Reign 
of  Patti  (1920) ;  The  Art  of  Bel  Canto 
(1924);  Great  Women  Singers  of  Our 
Time  (1931);  The  Golden  Days  of 
Opera  (1933). 

Kleist,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  von,  author 
and  dramatist.  Bom  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  Germany,  October  18,  1777; 
died  Wannsee,  November  21,  1811. 
His  novelette  Michael  Kohlhaas,  one 
of  the  finest  stories  in  German  litera¬ 
ture,  was  made  into  an  opera  by  Paul 
von  Klenau.  His  tragedies  Penthesilea 
and  Der  Prinz  von  Homburg  were 
made  into  operas,  the  first  by  Othmar 
Schoeck,  the  second  by  Paul  Graener. 
Klemperer,  Otto,  conductor.  Bom 
Breslau,  Germany,  May  14,  1885.  His 
music  study  took  place  at  the  Hoch 
Conservatory  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  in  Berlin  with  Xaver  Schar- 
wenka,  James  Kwast,  and  Hans  Pfitz- 
ner.  He  held  several  minor  posts  as 
conductor  between  1905  and  1907, 
when  he  attracted  the  interest  of  Gus¬ 
tav  Mahler,  who  recommended  him  to 
the  National  Theater  in  Prague.  Klem¬ 
perer  stayed  there  three  years.  Once 
again  with  Mahler’s  recommendation, 


he  now  became  principal  conductor  of 
the  Hamburg  Opera.  Several  important 
engagements  in  various  German  opera 
houses  preceded  his  appointment  in 
1924  as  principal  conductor  of  the 
Berlin  Volksoper,  where  his  perform¬ 
ances  were  so  outstanding  that  in  1926 
he  was  made  musical  director  of  the 
Berlin  State  Opera  on  a  ten-year  con¬ 
tract.  During  this  period  Klemperer 
gave  many  extraordinary  perform¬ 
ances,  particularly  of  modem  operas  by 
Krenek,  Schoenberg,  and  Hindemith. 
He  made  his  American  debut  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24, 1926,  as  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Society.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  America  for  several  addi¬ 
tional  seasons  besides  giving  guest  per¬ 
formances  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  South  America.  When  the 
Nazis  came  to  power,  Klemperer  left 
his  native  land  for  good.  In  1933  he 
was  appointed  permanent  conductor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra.  Six  years  later  poor  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  from  this  post. 
Since  then  his  appearances  have  been 
intermittent.  In  Europe,  where  he  has 
been  since  the  end  of  World  War  H, 
he  has  appeared  chiefly  as  a  conductor 
of  symphonic  concerts,  although  he 
conducted  at  the  Budapest  Opera  from 
1947  to  1950. 

Klenau,  Paul  von,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor.  Bom  Copenhagen,  February 
11,  1883;  died  there  August  31,  1946. 
He  studied  with  Max  Bruch  and  Karl 
Halir  in  Berlin  from  1902  to  1904  and 
after  that  with  Ludwig  Thuifle  in 
Munich.  He  was  only  twenty-one  when 
he  wrote  Inferno ,  a  successful  work  for 
orchestra.  In  1907  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Freiburg  Opera  and 
from  1908  to  1914  he  was  Max  von 
Schillings’  assistant  at  the  Stuttgart 
Opera.  In  1913  his  one-act  opera  Sula~ 
mith  was  given  in  Munich.  Of  his  later 
operas,  Michael  Kohlhaas  was  the  most 
successful,  first  given  in  Stuttgart  in 
1933.  In  1920  he  founded  the  Vienna 
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Singakademie  and  the  Konzerthausge- 
sellschaft.  His  operas:  Sulamith 
(1913);  Kjartan  und  Gudrun  (1918, 
revised  as  Gudrun  auf  Island  (1924); 
Die  Vaster schule  (1927);  Michael 
Kohlhaas  (1933) ;  Rembrandt  von  Rijn 
(1937). 

Klingsor,  a  magician  (baritone)  in 
Wagner’s  Parsifal 

Kluge,  Die  (The  Wise  One),  opera  by 
Carl  Orff.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  a  fairy  tale  by  the  Grimm 
brothers.  Premiere:  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  February  20,  1943.  Subtitled 
The  Story  of  the  King  and  the  Wise 
Woman,  the  opera  deals  with  a  peasant 
woman  who  is  so  wise  she  is  able  to  win 
the  heart  of,  and  marry,  the  king.  The 
opera  is  written  in  singspiel  style  and 
includes  spoken  recitatives. 
Klytemnestra,  (1)  wife  of  Agamemnon 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Gluck’s  Iphigenie 
en  Aulide. 

(2)  Mother  of  Elektra  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Elektra . 
Knappertsbusch,  Hans,  conductor. 
Born  Elberfeld,  Germany,  March  12, 
1888.  His  academic  studies  took  place 
at  the  Bonn  University,  where  he  spe¬ 
cialized  in  philosophy;  his  musical 
training  was  completed  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory.  In  1912  he  directed  a 
festival  of  music  dramas  in  Holland. 
A  year  later  he  became  director  of 
opera  at  Elberfeld,  holding  this  post 
five  years.  In  1922,  given  a  lifetime 
contract,  he  succeeded  Bruno  Walter 
as  musical  director  of  the  Munich 
Opera.  He  now  achieved  recognition 
throughout  Europe  as  an  interpreter  of 
Wagner,  Mozart,  and  Richard  Strauss. 
When  the  Nazis  came  to  power,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  join  the  Nazi  party  or  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  its  political  or  musical  doc¬ 
trines.  On  Hitler’s  personal  decision, 
he  was  removed  from  his  Munich  post. 
In  1936  he  went  to  Vienna  where  he 
conducted  at  the  State  Opera,  becom¬ 
ing  its  musical  director  in  1938.  After 
the  Anschluss  he  left  Austria  and  gave 


guest  performances  in  several  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  non-Fascist  countries.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  he  has  directed  in 
Munich,  Vienna,  at  the  Salzburg  Fes¬ 
tivals,  and  in  other  European  centers. 
Knote,  Heinrich,  dramatic  tenor.  Born 
Munich,  November  26,  1870;  died 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  January  15, 
1953.  After  completing  his  studies  with 
E.  Kirschner  in  Munich  he  joined  the 
Munich  Opera  in  1892,  remaining  with 
that  company  a  dozen  years.  During 
this  period  he  appeared  in  most  of  the 
major  German  opera  houses.  He  made 
his  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  on  December  3,  1904,  in 
Die  Meister singer.  He  was  so  success¬ 
ful  in  this  and  subsequent  Wagnerian 
performances  that  during  the  three  sea¬ 
sons  he  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  his 
popularity  rivaled  that  of  Caruso  and 
Jean  de  Reszke.  From  1917  on  he  was 
the  principal  tenor  of  the  Charlotten- 
burg  Opera.  He  retired  from  opera  in 
1924. 

Knusperhauschen,  Das,  see  witch’s 

HOUSE,  THE. 

Knusperwalzer,  see  gingerbread 

WALTZ,  THE. 

Koanga,  opera  by  Frederick  Delius. 
Libretto  by  Charles  Francis  Keary, 
taken  from  material  in  The  Grandis - 
simes,  a  novel  by  George  Washington 
Cable.  Premiere:  Elberfeld  Opera, 
March  30,  1904  (in  German).  The 
opera  was  written  between  1895  and 
1897.  Koanga  is  an  African  chieftain 
who  is  captured  and  brought  to  Spain. 
There,  the  octoroon  Palmyra  falls  in 
love  with  him;  they  both  meet  their 
doom  in  the  jungle  after  Koanga  in¬ 
vokes  voodoo  and  black  magic. 

Kobbe,  Gustav,  writer  on  music.  Bom 
New  York  City,  March  4,  1857;  died 
Babylon,  Long  Island,  July  27,  1918. 
His  music  study  was  pursued  in 
Wiesbaden  with  Adolf  Tagen  and  in 
New  York  with  Joseph  Mosenthal. 
Beginning  in  1880  he  served  succes¬ 
sively  as  music  critic  for  several  New 
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York  newspapers,  including  the  Sun, 
World ,  Mail,  and  Herald .  He  was  sent 
to  Bayreuth  in  1883  to  cover  the  first 
festival  there.  He  wrote  several  books 
on  opera:  Wagner's  Life  and  Works 
(1890);  Opera-Singers  (1901);  Wag¬ 
ner  and  his  Isolde  (1906);  The  Com¬ 
plete  Opera  Book  (1919,  revised 
1954  by  the  Earl  of  Harewood).  He 
also  wrote  a  novel  about  the  world  of 
opera,  Signora,  a  Child  of  the  Opera- 
House  (1902). 

Kobus,  Fritz,  principal  male  character 
(tenor)  in  Mascagni’s  Uamico  Fritz- 
Kodaly,  Zoltan,  composer.  Born  Kecs¬ 
kemet,  Hungary,  December  16,  1882. 
He  entered  the  Budapest  Conservatory 
when  he  was  eighteen,  a  fellow  student 
of  Bela  Bartok.  He  accompanied  Bar¬ 
tok  on  some  of  his  expeditions  through 
Hungary  to  study  and  record  the  folk 
songs  and  dances  of  different  regions 
and,  with  Bartok,  he  was  a  powerful 
influence  in  bringing  the  folk  music  of 
Ms  native  land  to  public  notice.  This 
preoccupation  had  a  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  own  music:  his  works  are 
unmistakably  Hungarian.  Kodaly  has 
written  interesting  and  significant 
works  in  many  forms.  His  opera  Hdry 
Janos  (1926)  is  his  best-known  com¬ 
position — not  because  it  is  often  per¬ 
formed  but  because  of  the  popular  con¬ 
cert  suite  drawn  from  its  music.  His 
later  operas:  The  Spinning  Room  of 
the  Szekelys  (1932)  and  Czinka  Panna 
(1943). 

Kolodin,  Irving,  music  critic.  Born 
New  York  City,  February  22,  1908. 
His  studies  were  completed  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Musical  Art,  following  which, 
in  1932,  he  became  assistant  music 
critic  to  W.  J.  Henderson  on  the  New 
York  Sun.  Upon  Henderson’s  death,  in 
1937,  he  became  principal  music  critic, 
remaining  in  this  post  until  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  a  decade  later. 
He  then  became  the  music  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature .  He  has 
written  two  different  histories  of  the 


Metropolitan  Opera:  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera:  1883-1939  and  The  Story 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera:  1883—1950 . 
Kbnagin  von  Saba,  Die,  see  queen  of 

SHEBA,  THE. 

KbnlgsMnder,  Die  (The  Royal  Chil¬ 
dren),  fairy  opera  by  Engelbert  Hum¬ 
perdinck.  Libretto  by  Ernst  Rosmer 
(pen  name  of  Elsa  Bernstein).  Pre¬ 
miere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  December 
28,  1910.  The  Goose  Girl,  who  lives  in 
the  woods  with  a  cruel  witch,  meets 
and  falls  in  love  with  the  King’s  son, 
who  comes  to  her  hut  disguised  as  a 
beggar.  Before  he  leaves  her,  he  prom¬ 
ises  she  will  see  him  again  when  a  star 
falls  into  a  certain  lily.  When  this  mira¬ 
cle  occurs,  Goose  Girl  and  the  King’s 
son  meet  again,  only  to  die  of  a  poi¬ 
soned  pastry  prepared  by  the  witch. 
Konrad,  a  huntsman  (tenor)  in 
Marschner’s  Hans  Heiling . 

Konstanze,  see  constanza. 

Kontchak,  Khan,  the  Polovtsian  chief 
(bass)  in  Borodin’s  Prince  Igor. 
Kontchakovna,  Kontchak’s  daughter 
(contralto)  in  Borodin’s  Prince  Igor. 
Korner,  Karl  Theodor,  poet  and  drama¬ 
tist.  Born  Dresden,  Germany,  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1791;  died  Gadebusch,  August 
26,  1813.  Dvorak’s  first  opera,  Alfred, 
was  based  on  a  drama  by  Korner. 
Korner’s  comedy  Die  vierjdhrige 
Posten  was  made  into  comic  operas  of 
the  same  name  by  Paul  Graener,  Carl 
Reinecke,  and  Franz  Schubert.  FIo- 
tow’s  Die  Bergknappen  had  a  libretto 
by  Korner. 

Komgold,  Erich  Wolfgang,  composer. 
Bom  Briinn,  Austria,  May  29,  1897. 
The  son  of  a  noted  Viennese  music 
critic,  Julius  Korngold,  Erich  Wolfgang 
began  to  study  music  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  extraordinarily  precocious. 
When  he  was  eleven  he  wrote  a  pan¬ 
tomime,  Der  Schneemann,  performed 
by  the  Vienna  Opera.  On  March  28, 
1916,  two  one-act  operas  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Munich:  Der  Ring  des  Poly - 
krates  and  Violanta;  both  were  sub- 
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sequently  heard  in  America.  His  great¬ 
est  success  came  with  Die  tote  Stadt , 
introduced  simultaneously  in  Hamburg 
and  Cologne  on  December  4,  1920, 
and  soon  after  given  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera.  Later  operas:  The  Miracle 
of  Heliane  (1927);  Kathrin  (1937). 
Komgold  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1935  and  has  since  devoted  himself 
principally  to  writing  scores  for  motion 
pictures.  In  one  picture,  Give  Us  This 
Night,  he  introduced  an  original  one- 
act  opera. 

Kotzebue,  August  Friedrich  von, 

dramatist.  Born  Weimar,  Germany, 
May  3,  1761;  died  Mannheim,  Ger¬ 
many,  March  23,  1819.  He  was  the 
author  of  over  two  hundred  fairy,  his¬ 
torical,  and  social  plays,  some  of  which 
were  made  into  operas,  notably  Gustav 
Albert  Lortzing’s  Der  Wildschiltz  and 
Ernst  Wolfs  Der  Eremit  auf  Formen- 
tara.  Kotzebue  wrote  the  libretto  for 
Franz  Schubert’s  operetta  Des  Teufels 
Lustschloss  and  for  Johann  Reichardf  s 
Das  Zauberschloss.  Ludwig  Spohr’s 
Der  Kreuzfahrer  and  Francois  Boiel- 
dieu’s  Beniowski  were  based  on  plays 
by  Kotzebue. 

Koupava,  a  village  girl  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  The 
Snow  Maiden. 

Kraus,  Ernst,  dramatic  tenor.  Bora 
Erlangen,  Bavaria,  June  8,  1863;  died 
Worthersee,  Austria,  September  6, 
1941.  After  studying  with  Cesare  Gal- 
liera  in  Milan  and  Anna  Schimon- 
Regan  in  Munich  he  made  his  debut  in 
Mannheim  as  Tamino  on  March  26, 
1893.  In  1894  and  1895  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  appeared  as  principal 
tenor  of  the  Damrosch  Opera  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  leading 
tenor  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty-seven  years,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  in  the  German 
repertory.  During  this  period  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  Siegmund  at  Bayreuth  in 
1901  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  also  as  Siegmund,  on 


November  25,  1903.  He  retired  from 
opera  in  1924  and  devoted  himself 
thenceforward  to  teaching. 

Kraus,  Felix  von,  dramatic  bass.  Bora 
Vienna,  October  3,  1870;  died  Munich, 
October  30,  1937.  He  received  a  doc¬ 
torate  in  musicology  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna  in  1894,  but  in  singing 
he  was  mostly  self-taught.  His  debut 
took  place  at  Bayreuth  in  1899  when 
he  appeared  as  Hagen.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  heard  regularly  at  the  Bayreuth 
Festivals  and  in  leading  European 
opera  houses,  a  specialist  in  the  Wag¬ 
ner  repertory.  In  1908  he  became  artis¬ 
tic  director  of  the  Munich  Opera  and  a 
professor  at  the  Munich  Conservatory. 
In  1899  he  married  the  American  con¬ 
tralto  Adrienne  Osborne,  who  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Wagner  dramas.  He 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1924. 

Krauss,  Clemens,  conductor.  Born 
Vienna,  March  31,  1893;  died  Mexico 
City,  May  16,  1954.  As  a  child  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Choir  in 
which  both  Haydn  and  Schubert  had 
been  choristers.  His  music  study  took 
place  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  after 
which  he  became  chorus  master  at  the 
Briinn  Opera.  In  1913  he  became  sec¬ 
ond  conductor  of  the  Riga  Opera.  Vari¬ 
ous  appointments  followed  and  in  1922 
he  succeeded  Furtwaengler  as  director 
of  the  Tonkunstlerverein  in  Vienna. 
From  1924  to  1929  he  was  the  artistic 
director  of  the  Frankfort  Opera,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  perform¬ 
ances  of  operas  by  Mozart  and  Richard 
Strauss.  Appearances  at  the  Munich 
and  Salzburg  Festivals  extended  his 
reputation.  In  1929  he  became  artistic 
director  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and 
from  1929  to  1934  he  was  a  principal 
conductor  at  the  Salzburg  Festivals.  He 
made  his  American  debut  in  1929  as  a 
guest  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  When  Furtwaengler  was 
deposed  as  musical  director  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  State  Opera  in  1934,  following  his 
dispute  with  the  Nazi  authorities  over 
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the  premiere  of  Mathis  der  Maler , 
Krauss  was  selected  as  his  successor. 
He  was  not  liked  in  Berlin  and  before 
long  he  had  to  shift  his  activities  to 
Munich.  In  1944  he  directed  the  world 
premiere  of  Richard  Strauss’s  Die 
JLiebe  der  Danae  in  Salzburg.  In  1947 
lie  returned  to  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
and  after  that  he  directed  performances 
at  the  Bayreuth  Festival.  Subsequently, 
lie  appeared  in  South  America  and 
Mexico  as  a  conductor  of  opera,  and  it 
was  in  Mexico  that  he  unexpectedly 
died. 

Krauss,  Gabrieile,  soprano.  Born  Vi¬ 
enna,  March  24,  1842;  died  Paris, 
January  6,  1906.  She  attended  the  Vi¬ 
enna  Conservatory,  then  studied  sing¬ 
ing  with  Mathilde  Marchesi.  In  July 
1859  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Vienna 
Opera  in  William  Tell  For  several 
years  she  continued  to  appear  there. 
On  April  6,  1867,  she  made  a  strikingly 
successful  debut  at  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens  in  Paris  in  II  trovatore.  She 
continued  to  sing  there  three  seasons. 
During  the  next  few  years  she  was  ac¬ 
claimed  in  Italy  and  Russia.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  1875,  she  made  her  debut  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  when  its  new  building  was 
inaugurated.  She  remained  a  principal 
soprano  of  the  Paris  Opera  for  the  next 
dozen  years,  after  which  she  retired 
from  the  stage  and  devoted  herself  to 
teaching.  She  was  a  remarkable  actress 
and  was  often  described  by  her  French 
public  as  “la  Rachel  chantante.”  She 
appeared  in  many  world  premieres, 
including  Gounod’s  Polyeucte  and  Le 
tribut  de  Zamora ,  Halevy’s  Guido  et 
G-inevra ,  and  Saint-Saens’  Henry  VIIL 
Krehbiel,  Henry  Edward,  writer  on 
music.  Born  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
March  10,  1854;  died  New  York  City, 
March  20,  1923.  He  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  critic  with  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  from  1874  to  1880.  Going  to 
New  York,  he  then  became  the  music 
critic  of  the  Tribune,  retaining  this  post 
until  his  death.  Of  his  many  books,  the 


following  are  of  operatic  interest: 
Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama 
(1891) ;  Chapters  of  Opera  (1908);  A 
Book  of  Operas  (1909);  A  Second 
Book  of  Operas  (1917);  More  Chap¬ 
ters  of  Opera  (1919);  Krehbiel  trans¬ 
lated  the  libretto  of  Parsifal  into  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Kfenek,  Ernest,  composer.  Born  Vi¬ 
enna,  August  23,  1900.  After  studying 
with  Franz  Schreker  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  Zmng - 
burg ,  in  1922.  A  second  opera,  Der 
Sprung  iiber  den  Schatten,  aroused  in¬ 
terest  when  introduced  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  in  1925.  A  year  later  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Kassel 
State  Theater.  During  this  period  he 
completed  Jonny  spielt  auf,  an  opera 
in  the  jazz  idiom  that  achieved  a  sensa¬ 
tional  success  throughout  Europe  after 
its  introduction  at  the  Leipzig  Opera 
on  February  11,  1927.  After  1928 
Kfenek  abandoned  the  jazz  idiom  to 
write  in  the  romantic  style  of  Schreker; 
later  he  adopted  the  atonal  manner  of 
Schoenberg.  Kfenek  first  visited  the 
United  States  in  1937  as  conductor  of 
the  Salzburg  Opera  Guild.  After  the 
German  seizure  of  Austria,  he  settled 
permanently  in  this  country,  holding 
teaching  positions  with  various  univer¬ 
sities  and  conservatories.  Other  operas 
by  Kfenek:  Orpheus  und  Eurydike 
(1923);  Der  Diktator  (1926);  Das 
geheime  Konigreich  (1927);  Das 
Leben  des  Orest  (1929);  Cefalo  e  Procri 
(1933);  Karl  V  (1933);  Tarquin 
(1941);  What  Price  Confidence 
(1946);  Pallas  Athena  Weint  (1952); 
Dark  Waters  (1954). 

Kreutzer,  Conradin,  composer  and 
conductor.  Bom  Messkirch,  Baden, 
November  22,  1780;  died  Riga,  Latvia, 
December  14,  1849.  He  studied  law  in 
Freiburg  but  turned  to  music  in  1800 
and  completed  an  operetta  which  was 
performed  that  year.  In  1805  he  went 
to  Vienna,  where  for  two  years  he 
studied  with  Johann  Albrechtsberger 
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and  where  his  opera  Jery  and  Bdtely 
was  successful  when  produced  in  1810. 
In  1812  he  was  appointed  court  kapell¬ 
meister  in  Stuttgart,  where  he  wrote 
eight  operas.  Five  years  later  he  held 
a  similar  post  at  Donaueschingen.  He 
returned  to  Vienna  in  1822.  He  was, 
on  and  off,  a  principal  conductor  of  the 
Karntnerthortheater  between  1825  and 
1840.  From  1833  to  1837  he  conducted 
opera  at  the  Josephstadter  Theater. 
From  1840  to  1846  he  was  musical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  city  of  Cologne.  He  wrote 
about  thirty  operas.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  were:  Jery  und  Bdtely  (1810); 
Libussa  (1822);  Aesop  in  Phrygian 
(1822);  Das  Nachtlager  in  Granada 
(1834);  Der  Verschwender  (1836). 
Kreutzer,  Rodolphe,  composer  and 
violinist.  Bom  Versailles,  November 
16,  1766;  died  Geneva,  January  6, 
1831.  Kreutzer,  to  whom  Beethoven 
dedicated  his  Kreutzer  Sonata ,  was  the 
composer  of  many  once  popular 
operas.  He  studied  the  violin  with  his 
father  and  Anton  Stamitz  and  was  only 
thirteen  when  he  appeared  in  Paris, 
playing  one  of  his  own  concertos. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed 
first  violinist  of  the  Chapelle  du  Roi, 
and  in  1790  solo  violinist  at  the  Thea¬ 
tre  des  Italiens.  In  1790  his  first  opera, 
Jeanne  d’Arc  a  Orleans,  was  introduced 
at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  followed 
a  year  later  by  Paul  et  Virginia.  He 
wrote  about  forty  more  operas,  many 
of  them  produced  at  the  Opera,  the 
Opera-Comique,  and  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens;  the  most  famous  was  Lodo- 
iska ,  heard  in  1791.  In  1795  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  the  violin  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1825;  in  1801  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  first  violinst  at  the  Opera;  and 
after  1816  he  conducted  at  the  Opera. 
Several  of  his  operas  were  performed 
here,  notably  Astyanax  (1801),  Aris- 
iippe  (1808),  and  La  mort  d’Abel 
(1810) .  In  1806  he  became  solo  violin¬ 
ist  to  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  in  1815 


maitre  de  chapelle  to  Louis  XVIIL  He 
retired  from  all  musical  activity  after 
1826. 

Kronold,  Selma,  soprano.  Bom  Cra¬ 
cow,  Poland,  1866;  died  New  York 
City,  October  9,  1920.  After  studying 
with  Arthur  Nikisch  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory  she  made  her  debut  at 
the  Leipzig  Opera  in  1882  as  Agathe. 
She  then  joined  the  Angelo  Neumann 
Opera  Company,  which  toured  Europe 
in  the  Wagner  dramas.  After  an  addi¬ 
tional  period  of  study  with  Desiree 
Artot  in  Paris  she  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1888  and  appeared  in  con¬ 
certs.  From  1889  to  1891  she  sang  with 
the  Berlin  Opera,  and  in  1891  with  the 
Gustav  Hinrichs  Opera  Company  in 
the  United  States;  as  a  member  of  the 
latter  company  she  created  for  America 
the  leading  soprano  roles  in  Cavalleria 
rusticana,  Pagliacci,  and  Manon  Les- 
caut.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  on  February  6,  1891, 
in  Die  Walkure.  She  retired  from  opera 
in  1904  and  henceforth  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  the  Catholic  Oratorio  Society, 
which  she  founded  and  directed.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  she  entered  a  convent. 
Kruschina,  a  Bohemian  peasant  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Smetana’s  The  Bartered  Bride . 
KuHman,  Charles,  tenor.  Bora  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  January  13,  1903. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  University  in 
1924,  after  which  he  specialized  in 
music.  He  received  some  coaching 
from  local  teachers,  then  won  a  schol¬ 
arship  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York,  where  he  stayed  three 
years.  Another  scholarship  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  studies  at  the 
American  Conservatory  in  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  France.  Back  in  the  United 
States  in  1928,  he  joined  the  music 
faculty  of  Smith  College,  where  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  several  opera  productions. 
He  also  appeared  with  the  American 
Opera  Company  in  leading  tenor  roles. 
After  a  period  of  studying  the  opera 
repertory  in  Berlin  he  was  engaged  by 
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Otto  Klemperer  for  the  Kroll  Theater 
and  made  his  European  opera  debut  as 
Pinkerton  on  February  24,  1931.  A 
year  later  he  joined  the  Berlin  State 
Opera.  He  was  so  popular  there  that 
he  had  to  appear  in  Madama  Butterfly 
twenty-five  times  in  a  single  season.  In 
1934  Kullman  made  his  debuts  at  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  and  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  from  1934  to  1936  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Salzburg  Festivals  in 
operas  conducted  by  Toscanini.  Mean¬ 
while,  on  December  20,  1935,  he  made 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  Faust. 
He  has  since  appeared  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  in  leading  Italian  and  French 
roles.  In  1955  he  received  an  award 
from  the  Metropolitan  to  celebrate  his 
twentieth  anniversary  there.  He  has 
also  been  successful  in  the  concert  hall, 
in  radio  performances,  and  in  motion 
pictures. 

Kundry,  an  enchantress  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Wagner’s  Parsifal. 

Kuno,  Prince  Ottokar’s  head  ranger 
(bass)  in  Weber’s  Der  Freischutz . 
Kunz,  Erich,  bass.  Born  Vienna,  May 
20,  1909.  After  studying  with  Theo¬ 
dore  Lierhammer  in  Vienna  he  became 
an  understudy  at  the  Glyndeboume 
Opera  in  England.  He  made  his  official 
opera  debut  as  Osmin  with  the  Trop- 
pau  Opera  in  Troppau  (now  Opava), 
Czechoslovakia.  After  singing  in  Plan- 
nen  and  Breslau,  he  achieved  an  out¬ 
standing  reputation  at  the  Salzburg  and 
Bayreuth  festivals  between  1941  and 
1943.  He  subsequently  performed  in 
the  leading  opera  houses  of  Europe  and 
was  particularly  acclaimed  for  his  Mo¬ 
zart  interpretations.  His  American 
debut  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  on  November  26,  1952,  as 
Leporello. 

Kurt,  Melanie,  dramatic  soprano.  Born 
Vienna,  January  8,  1880;  died  New 
York  City,  March  11,  1941.  She  began 


the  study  of  singing  with  Fannie  Mut¬ 
ter  in  Vienna  and  in  1902  made  her 
debut  in  Liibeck  as  Elisabeth.  After 
appearances  in  Leipzig  she  withdrew 
from  the  stage  to  study  with  Lilli  Leh¬ 
mann  in  Berlin.  She  returned  to  opera 
in  1905  with  appearances  in  Bruns¬ 
wick.  From  1908  to  1912  she  was  prin¬ 
cipal  soprano  of  the  Berlin  Opera, 
famous  for  her  Wagnerian  interpreta¬ 
tions.  When  the  Charlottenburg  Opera 
opened  in  Berlin  in  1912,  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  principal  soprano.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1915,  she  made  her  American 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as 
Isolde;  she  remained  with  this  com¬ 
pany  two  seasons.  Her  appearances  in 
opera  now  grew  infrequent  as  she  spe¬ 
cialized  in  concert  appearances  and 
teaching.  She  went  into  retirement  in 
1932,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  came  to  live  in  New  York. 
Kurwenal,  Tristan’s  servant  (baritone) 
in  Wagner’s  Tristan  und  Isolde . 

Kurz,  Selma,  coloratura  soprano.  Bom 
Bielitz,  Austria,  November  15,  1875; 
died  Vienna,  May  10,  1933.  After 
studying  voice  with  Hans  Pless  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Frankfort  Opera. 
She  was  so  successful  that  Gustav 
Mahler  engaged  her  for  the  Vienna 
Opera.  She  remained  in  Vienna  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  1926, 
scoring  triumphs  in  most  of  the  famous 
coloratura  roles.  In  1930  she  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Vienna 
Opera,  an  honor  previously  held  by 
only  six  singers.  Shortly  before  her  re¬ 
tirement  in  1926  she  came  to  the 
United  States  for  a  few  concert  appear¬ 
ances.  As  a  member  of  the  Vienna 
Opera,  she  appeared  in  successful 
guest  performances  in  other  major 
European  opera  houses,  including 
Covent  Garden. 

Kyoto,  a  procurer  (baritone)  in  Mas¬ 
cagni’s  Iris. 
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Lablache,  Luigi,  bass.  Bora  Naples, 

December  6,  1794;  died  there  January 
23,  1858*  His  music  study  took  place 
at  the  Conservator!©  della  Ptetl  da1 
Turchini  in  Naples.  In  IK  12  he  made 
his  debut  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples  in 
Valentino  Fiorlvantfs  La  mollnara. 
After  an  additional  period  of  study  he 
was  engaged  as  principal  bass  of  the 
Palermo  Opera,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years*  He  then  made  his  debut  it 
La  Scale  in  La  cenerentola,  After 
many  other  successful  appearances 
throughout  Italy,  he  appeared  in  Vi¬ 
enna  in  1824,  receiving  a  gold  medal 
Three  years  later  he  sang  in  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mozart’s  Requiem  performed 
at  Beethoven's  funeral  services,  Schu¬ 
bert  came  to  know  Lablache  at  this 
time,  dedicating  his  Three  Italian  Songs 
to  him.  In  1830  Lablache  nude  his 
London  debut  in  11  matrimmuo  segri*tot 
and  the  following  year  he  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris  in  the  tame  opera. 
For  several  years  he  appeared  alter- 
nately  in  London  and  Paris,  a  great 
favorite  in  both  cities.  For  a  period  he 
was  Queen  Victoria’s  singing  master. 
Poor  health  forced  him  to  retire  in 
1852.  He  had  a  voice  exceptional  in 
range  and  volume.  His  most  famous 
characterization  was  that  of  Leporello, 
Laca,  Jenufa’s  stepbrother  and  lover 
(tenor)  in  Janl&k’s  Jenufa* 

La  calunnia  b  un  venticello,  BaxiUoN 
aria  about  slander  in  Act  I,  Scene  3,  of 
Rossini’s  The  Barber  of  Seville, 

La  Channelise,  a  dancer  (soprano)  in 
Massenet’s  Tluus. 

Oi  d  darem  la  man©,  duet  of  Doit  Gio¬ 
vanni  and  Zerlina  in  Act  I,  Scene  3,  of 

Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni. 

La  Cleca,  La  Gioconda’s  blind  mother 


(contralto)  in  Ponchielti’s  Is  Gio» 
conda. 

La  MareoA  wife  l  soprano)  in  : 

Puccini’s  Gianni  Si  him  hi. 

Lackland,  Sir  Gower,  fiance  c tenor)  of 
Lady  Mangold  in  Howard  Hanson’s 
Merry  Mount, 

La  donna  &  mobile,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  tenoi  arias  in  Italian  opera, 
the  Duke  of  Mantua’s  atia  in  Act  IV 
of  Verdi's  Ri^nemu 
Lady  Macbeth  of  Mbwitsk*  opera  by 
Dmitri  Shostakovich,  1  iluvtto  by  the 
composer  and  A.  them,  bused  on  a 
store  by  Nikolai  1  eskov,  Premiere: 

I  enimuud,  lamuiv  23,  1*M4.  Katerina 
murders  IhiiIi  her  husband  and  her 
futhetun  law  in  order  to  marry  Serge, 
i  clerk,  Dm  my,  ftufit  wedding  dinner, 
one  of  the  eoipxex  is  toiiiul  in  the  bed- 
room,  Kulmitu  md  Serge  are  sen¬ 
tenced  tii  hmd  labor  in  Siberia.  Serge 
now  falls  in  km*  with  a  prostitute. 
Katerina  kills  her  and  commits  suicide. 

In  the  original  Leskov  stutv  Katerina 
is  portrayed  m  the  etud  and  ruthles* 
woman  she  really  is,  In  the  opera  the 
composer  depicts  tier  ax  the  helpless 
victim  of  a  callous  society.  The  opera 
w;n  produced  with  peat  success  in 
Moscow,  funning  two  years  to  packed 
homes.  In  Id  10  it  suddenly  became  the 
target  tor  a  violent  attack  hv  the  Soviet 
press,  Rnmio  now  described  it  m  **the 
coatwvf  kmd  of  mutualism,  ,  ,  ,  The 
musk  ipuckx,  grunts,  growls,  mid  suffo¬ 
cates  ttwlf  in  to  dm  to  express  the  ama¬ 
tory  scenes  as  lufurahsticaltv  as  possi¬ 
ble."  Because  of  this  olliciat  censure, 
which  continued  on  and  oil  tor  about 
i  year,  Shostakovich  became  pmtrn 
mm  grata,  avoided  by  lux  tctlow  com¬ 
posers,  looked  down  upon  by  others. 
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He  later  rehabilitated  his  position  in 
Soviet  music  with  his  Fifth  Symphony. 

Lady  Macbeth  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  (Cleveland  and  New 
York)  under  the  direction  of  Artur 
Rodzinski  in  January  and  February, 
1935,  and  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived.  It  might  be  noted  that  its 
favorable  reception  here  preceded  its 
abrupt  denunciation  by  Pravda . 

Laertes,  (1)  Polonius’  son  (tenor)  in 
Thomas’s  Hamlet 

(2)  An  actor  (tenor)  in  Thomas’s 
Mignon . 

Laetitta,  a  servant  (soprano)  in  Menot- 
ti’s  The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief. 

La  fatal  pietra,  Radames’  duet  with 
Aida  in  Act  IV,  Scene  2,  in  Verdi’s 
Aida. 

la  Fontaine,  Jean  de,  poet  and  fabulist. 
Born  Chateau  Thierry,  France,  July  8, 
1621;  died  Paris,  April  13,  1695.  Fa¬ 
mous  for  his  Contes  and  Fables,  La 
Fontaine  wrote  works  that  were  the 
source  for  operas  by  Gretry,  Her  old, 
Monsigny,  Philidor,  and  numerous 
other  composers,  including  Gluck 
(L’ivrogne  corrige ) ,  Gounod  ( La 
colombe ),  and  Pierne  (La  coupe  en¬ 
chant  ee)  . 

Lagerlof,  Selma,  novelist.  Born  Mar- 
backa,  Sweden,  November  20,  1858; 
died  Marbacka,  March  16,  1940.  One 
of  Sweden’s  most  celebrated  authors, 
Lagerlof  has  written  stories  that  have 
inspired  a  number  of  operas.  Her  mas- 
ferwork,  Gosta  Berling’s  Saga ,  was 
made  into  an  opera  by  Zandonai,  1 
cavalieri  di  Ekebu.  Manfred  Gurlitt’s 
Nordische  Ballade  was  derived  from 
Arne's  Treasure,  Oskar  Lindberg’s 
Fredlos  from  The  Outlaw,  and  Franco 
Vittadini’s  Nazareth  from  one  of  the 
author’s  short  stories. 

Lakme,  opera  in  three  acts  by  Leo 
Delibes.  Libretto  by  Edmond  Gondinet 
and  Philippe  Gille,  based  on  Gondinet’s 
Le  manage  de  Loti.  Premiere:  Opera- 
Comique,  April  14,  1883.  American 


premiere:  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  March  1,  1886. 

Characters:  Gerald,  a  British  officer 
(tenor) ;  Frederic,  his  friend  (bari¬ 
tone);  Nilakantha,  a  Brahman  priest 
(bass) ;  Lakme,  his  daughter  (so¬ 
prano) ;  Mallika,  her  slave  (mezzo- 
soprano)  ;  Ellen,  the  Governor’s  daugh¬ 
ter  (soprano);  Rose,  her  cousin 
(mezzo-soprano)  Mrs.  Benson,  their 
governess  (mezzo-soprano) ;  Hadji,  a 
Hindu  slave  (tenor) ;  Hindus;  British 
officers;  ladies;  sailors;  musicians; 
Brahmans.  The  setting  is  India  in  the 
middle  nineteenth  century. 

Act  I.  A  garden.  The  Brahman  priest 
Nilakantha  tells  his  followers  that  the 
English  invader  will  soon  be  driven 
from  India.  From  within  the  temple 
comes  Lakme’s  voice  in  prayer 
(“Blanche  Dourge”).  After  the  wor¬ 
shipers  scatter,  some  English  sight¬ 
seers  invade  the  garden,  heedless  of  its 
sanctity.  One  of  them  is  Gerald.  He 
espies  Lakme’s  jewels  and  is  so  taken 
by  them  that,  when  his  friends  leave, 
he  decides  to  sketch  them  (“Prendre  le 
dessin  d’un  bijou”).  Lakme  catches 
him  in  the  act.  They  are  immediately 
drawn  to  one  another.  Lakme  begs 
Gerald  to  leave  the  garden.  He  leaves, 
but  only  after  he  has  told  Lakme  how 
much  he  loves  her.  Nilakantha  reap¬ 
pears,  perceives  that  the  place  has  been 
desecrated  by  a  foreigner,  and  vows 
that  the  criminal  must  die. 

Act  II.  A  public  square.  Lakme  and 
Nilakantha  are  both  in  disguise,  for  the 
priest  is  searching  for  the  stranger  who 
profaned  the  temple.  He  orders  Lakme 
to  sing,  certain  that  the  offender  will 
reveal  himself  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
Lakme  renders  a  haunting,  exotic  mel¬ 
ody  (Bell  Song:  “Ou  va  la  jeune  Hin- 
doue?”) .  Overcome  by  his  love,  Gerald 
rushes  toward  Lakme.  Nilakantha  stabs 
him  and  escapes,  thinking  Gerald 
dead.  Lakme  is  overjoyed  to  find  that 
Gerald’s  wound  is  not  mortal. 

Act  III.  A  forest.  Lakme  is  nursing 
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Gerald  back  to  health.  He  greets  his 
savior  and  lover  (“Je  me  souviens,  sans 
voix”) .  Lakme  goes  to  get  some  water 
from  a  near-by  sacred  fountain;  those 
who  drink  it  will  remain  true  in  their 
love.  While  she  is  away,  Gerald’s 
friend  Frederic  arrives  and  urges  him 
to  rejoin  his  regiment.  As  Lakme  re¬ 
turns  with  the  magic  water,  martial 
music  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Noting 
her  lover’s  reaction  to  it,  Lakme  real¬ 
izes  that  he  will  return  to  his  proper 
place  and  she  will  lose  him  forever. 
Unable  to  think  of  life  without  him,  she 
plucks  a  lethal  datura  blossom  and  eats 
it.  Gerald  is  horrified  but  Lakme  wel¬ 
comes  death  (“Tu  m’as  donne  le  plus 
doux  reve”) .  Her  father  appears.  In¬ 
censed  at  finding  the  Englishman  with 
his  daughter,  he  orders  his  men  to  kill 
Gerald.  Lakme  proudly  tells  her  father 
that  she  will  placate  the  gods  by  dying 
in  his  place.  Singing  of  her  love  for 
Gerald,  she  expires. 

The  only  one  of  Delibes’s  operas  to 
survive,  Lakme  is  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  items  in  the  French  repertory.  Its 
appeal  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  Its 
orientalism  gives  it  a  delightful  flavor, 
and  it  boasts  one  of  the  most  famous 
coloratura  arias  in  all  opera,  the  “Bell 
Song.” 

Lalla  Roukh,  a  poem  by  Thomas 
Moore  consisting  of  four  tales  about 
an  Indian  princess,  Lalla  Roukh,  who 
goes  to  the  valley  of  Kashmir  to  meet 
her  beloved,  the  Sultan  of  Bucharia. 
Operas  inspired  by  this  poem  include 
Felicien  David’s  Lalla  Roukh r  Anton 
Rubinstein’s  Fer amors,  and  Charles 
Stanford’s  The  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan. 

Lalo,  Edouard,  composer.  Bom  Lille, 
France,  January  27,  1823;  died  Paris, 
April  22,  1892.  After  preliminary 
studies  in  Lille,  Lalo  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatory  in  his  sixteenth  year.  In 
1867  he  entered  his  first  opera,  Fiesque, 
in  a  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Theatre  Lyrique.  While  it  won  only 


third  prize,  the  director  of  the  Paris 
Opera  accepted  it.  Due  to  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  including  the  burning  of 
the  opera  house,  it  was  not  performed. 
Lalo’s  recognition  as  a  composer  came 
in  the  1870’s  with  two  works  for  violin 
and  orchestra  written  for  the  famous 
violinist  Saras  ate:  a  concerto  and  the 
Symphonie  Espagnole .  His  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  most  successful  opera,  Le  Roi 
d*Ys,  was  given  at  the  Opera-Comique 
in  1888  and  entered  the  permanent 
repertory  of  that  theater.  Lalo  began  a 
third  opera.  La  Jacquerie;  the  bulk  of 
it  was  finished  by  Arthur  Coquard  after 
Lalo’s  death. 

L’aitra  notte,  Marguerite’s  aria  in  Act 
III  of  Boito’s  Mefistofele. 

La  mamma  morta,  Madeleine’s  aria  in 
Act  III  of  Giordano’s  Andrea  Chenier . 
Lamartine,  Alphonse  de,  poet.  Bom 
Macon,  France,  October  21,  1790;  died 
Paris,  March  1,  1869.  Benjamin  God¬ 
ard’s  Jocelyn  and  Jules  Mazellier’s 
Graziella  were  inspired  by  poems  of 
this  author. 

Lament  of  Arianna,  see  lasciatemi 

MORIRE. 

Lamoureux,  Charles,  conductor.  Born 
Bordeaux,  France,  September  28, 
1834;  died  Paris,  December  21,  1899. 
His  studies  were  completed  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  after  which  he  played  the 
violin  in  various  orchestras  and  was 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory  Orchestra.  In  1876  he  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Opera-Comique,  resign¬ 
ing  a  year  later  due  to  differences  with 
the  management  over  matters  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  He  then  became  conductor 
of  the  Opera  for  the  next  two  years, 
once  again  leaving  after  disagreements 
with  the  management.  He  now  devoted 
himself  principally  to  symphonic 
music,  founding  the  renowned  Con¬ 
certs  Lamoureux  in  1881,  which  he  di¬ 
rected  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  champions  of 
Wagner  in  France  and  led  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  a  Wagner  opera  to  be 
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heard  in  Paris  after  the  fiasco  of  Tann - 
hduser  in  1861.  The  opera  was  Lohen¬ 
grin ,  introduced  on  May  3,  1887. 
Lamperti,  Francesco,  teacher  of  sing¬ 
ing.  Bom  Savona,  Italy,  March  11, 
1813;  died  Como,  Italy,  May  1,  1892. 
He  attended  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
Beginning  in  1850,  he  taught  there  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Afterward,  he 
taught  privately.  The  long  list  of  noted 
singers  who  were  his  pupils  includes 
Emma  Albani,  Desiree  Artot,  Italo 
Campanini,  and  Marcella  Sembrich. 
His  methods  adhered  to  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Italian  singing;  he  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  treatises.  He  was  made  a 
Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
L’aeima  ho  stanca,  Maurice’s  aria  in 
Act  II  of  Cilea’s  Adriana  Lecouvreur . 
La  notte  il  giorao,  the  beggars’  chorus 
in  Act  I  of  Giordano’s  Andrea  Chenier . 
Laparra,  Raoul,  composer.  Born  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France,  May  13,  1876;  died 
Paris,  April  4,  1943.  He  attended  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  winning  the  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1903.  He  completed  his 
first  opera  in  1899,  La  peau  d’ane .  Suc¬ 
cess  came  with  his  second  opera,  La 
Habanera ,  introduced  by  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  1908.  He  was  music  critic 
for  Le  Matin  until  1933,  after  which 
he  concentrated  on  composition.  Later 
operas:  La  jota  (1911);  Le  joueur  de 
viole  (1925);  Las  Torreras  (1929); 
f/illustre  Fregona  (1931).  Laparra 
made  extensive  use  of  Spanish  and 
Basque  folk  elements  in  his  operas.  He 
was  killed  during  an  air  raid. 

Lam,  Isidore  de,  see  de  lara,  Isidore. 
Largo,  Handel’s,  the  designation  by 
which  the  aria  “Ombrai  mai  fu”  from 
Handel’s  opera  Serse  is  today  most 
familiar.  In  the  opera  it  is  a  tenor  aria 
describing  the  cool  shade  of  a  palm 
tree.  It  has  been  retitled  “Largo”  in 
countless  instrumental  transcriptions. 
Largo  al  factotum,  Figaro’s  patter  aria 
in  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Rossini’s  The 
Barber  of  Seville. 

Larina,  Madame,  a  landowner  (mezzo- 


soprano)  in  Tchaikovsky’s  Eugene 
Onegin. 

La  rivedra  nell’  estasi,  Riccardo’s  aria 
in  Act  I  of  Verdi’s  Un  ballo  in  mas - 
chera. 

Larsen-Todsen,  Nanny,  dramatic  so¬ 
prano.  Bom  Hagby,  Sweden,  August  2, 
1884.  After  completing  her  studies  at 
the  Stockholm  Conservatory  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  Stockholm  Royal 
Opera  in  1907.  During  her  association 
with  this  company  she  made  many 
guest  appearances  in  major  European 
opera  houses.  On  January  31,  1925, 
she  made  her  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  as  Briinnhilde  in 
Die  Gotterddmmerung.  She  remained 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  three  sea¬ 
sons,  specializing  in  Wagnerian  roles. 
She  appeared  at  Bayreuth  for  the  first 
time  in  1927,  singing  there  in  the  next 
four  festivals,  one  of  the  few  Bayreuth 
sopranos  to  be  heard  as  Briinnhilde, 
Isolde,  and  Kundry.  She  was  a  guest 
singer  at  leading  European  opera 
houses  up  to  World  War  II,  after  which 
her  operatic  appearances  were  few. 

La  Scala,  see  teatro  alla  scala. 
Lascia  ch’  io  pianga,  a  famous  soprano 
aria  in  Handel’s  opera  Rinaldo . 
Lasciatemi  morire,  the  celebrated  La¬ 
ment  of  Arianna,  the  only  excerpt  to 
survive  from  Monteverdi’s  opera 
Arianna. 

Lassalle,  Jean,  baritone.  Born  Lyons, 
France,  December  14,  1847;  died 
Paris,  September  7,  1909.  Though 
originally  intent  on  a  mercantile  career, 
he  attended  the  Paris  Conservatory  and 
studied  singing  privately  with  Novelli. 
He  made  his  debut  in  Liege  in  1869  as 
St.  Bris.  In  1872  he  was  engaged  by 
the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  made  his 
debut  on  June  7  in  William  Tell.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  he  was  an  idol 
of  the  Paris  Opera  audiences.  His 
repertoire  included  sixty  operas  in  the 
French,  Italian,  and  German  reper¬ 
tories.  He  created  the  principal  bari¬ 
tone  roles  in  Gounods  Polyeucte f 
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Massenet’s  Le  Roi  de  Lahore ,  Emile 
Paladilhe’s  La  Patrie ,  Ernest  Reyer’s 
Sigurd,  Saint-Saens’  Ascanio  and 
Henry  VIII ,  and  Thomas’s  Frangoise 
de  Rimini.  On  June  15,  1892,  he  made 
his  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  as  Nelusko  and  scored  a 
major  success.  For  the  next  half  dozen 
years  he  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan. 
In  1901  he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  teacher 
of  singing,  and  in  1903  he  became  a 
professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
Lasst  mich  euch  fragen,  the  drinking 
chorus  opening  Act  III  of  Flotow’s 
Martha . 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  The,  see  bul- 

WER-LYTTON. 

Last  Rose  of  Summer,  The,  (Qui  sola, 
vergin  rosa),  Harriet’s  song  in  Act  II 
of  Flotow’s  Martha .  The  song  was  not 
original  with  Flotow.  It  is  an  old  Irish 
air,  “The  Groves  of  Blarney,”  to  which 
was  set  a  poem  by  Thomas  Moore. 
Lattuada,  Felice,  composer.  Born 
Morimondo,  Italy,  February  5,  1882. 
He  graduated  from  the  Milan  Conser¬ 
vatory  in  1911  and  four  years  later 
completed  his  first  opera,  Sandha ,  per¬ 
formed  in  Genoa  in  1924.  Recognition 
came  with  his  Don  Giovanni,  which 
won  a  national  prize  in  1922,  and  suc¬ 
cess  with  his  finest  opera,  Le  preziose 
ridicole  (after  Moliere),  first  given  at 
La  Scala  in  1929  and  soon  heard 
throughout  Italy,  in  South  America, 
and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  His 
other  operas:  La  tempesta  (1922);  La 
caverna  di  Salamanca  (1937). 
Laubenthal,  Rudolf,  dramatic  tenor. 
Born  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  about 
1890.  He  turned  to  singing  after  being 
educated  in  the  sciences.  His  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  an  opera  singer  took  place 
with  the  Berlin  Opera,  after  which  he 
achieved  success  as  a  Wagnerian  tenor 
in  leading  German  opera  houses  and 
at  Covent  Garden.  On  November  9, 
1923,  he  made  his  American  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Die  Meister - 
singer .  He  remained  at  the  Metropoli¬ 


tan  for  a  decade,  appearing  in  all  the 
major  Wagnerian  dramas  as  well  as  in 
such  important  revivals  and  premieres 
as  Die  aegyptische  Helena,  The  Bar¬ 
tered  Bride,  Der  Freischutz,  Jenufa, 
and  Schwanda .  After  leaving  the 
Metropolitan  he  appeared  in  the  major 
opera  houses  of  Austria,  Germany,  and 
England. 

Laughing  Song,  ( 1 )  an  aria  from  Au- 
ber’s  Manon  Lescaut  (“C’est  l’histoire 
amoureuse”)  frequently  interpolated 
into  the  Lesson  Scene  of  Rossini’s  The 
Barber  of  Seville. 

(2)  Adele’s  aria  (“Mein  Herr 
Marquis”)  in  Act  II  of  Johann 
Strauss’s  Die  Fledermaus. 

Laura,  Alvise’s  wife  (mezzo-soprano), 
in  love  with  Enzo,  in  Ponchielli’s 
La  Gioconda. 

Lauretta,  Gianni  Schicchi’s  daughter 
(soprano)  in  Puccini’s  Gianni  Schic - 
chi. 

Lauretta  mia,  duet  of  Rinuccio  and 
Lauretta  in  Puccini’s  Gianni  Schicchi. 
Lauri-Volpi,  Giacomo,  tenor.  Born 
Rome,  December  11,  1894.  After 
studying  at  the  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome 
and  privately  with  Enrico  Rosati,  he 
made  his  debut  in  1920  at  the  Teatro 
Costanzi  in  Manon.  Two  years  later  he 
was  engaged  by  La  Scala,  where  he 
scored  a  major  success.  On  January  27, 
1923,  he  made  his  American  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Rigoletto 
and  became  an  immediate  favorite.  He 
remained  at  the  Metropolitan  for  the 
next  decade,  during  which  time  he  cre¬ 
ated  for  America  the  role  of  Calaf  in 
Turandot.  He  toured  South  America 
extensively  in  1926.  After  leaving  the 
Metropolitan  (1932)  he  appeared  at 
La  Scala  and  other  major  opera  houses 
of  Europe.  Just  before  and  after  World 
War  II  he  confined  his  appearances  to 
Italy.  His  autobiography  appeared  in 
two  volumes:  Uequivoco  (1938)  and 
A  viso  aperto  (1953). 

Lausanne  International  Competition, 
an  annual  competition  for  opera  sing- 
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ers  organized  in  Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  1950.  Winners  receive  con¬ 
tracts  with  leading  European  opera 
houses.  The  judges  have  included 
Claude  Delvincourt,  Frederick  Jacobi, 
Toti  dal  Monte,  and  Ninon  Vallin. 
Among  the  winners  have  been  Victoria 
de  los  Angeles,  Rita  Goor,  Grace  Hoff¬ 
mann,  Anne  McKnight,  and  Teresa 
Stich-Randall. 

La  Vergine  degli  angeli,  Leonora’s 
scene  with  chorus  in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of 
Verdi’s  La  forza  del  destino. 

Lawrence,  Marjorie,  dramatic  soprano. 
Bom  Deans  Marsh,  Australia,  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1909.  She  first  studied  singing 
with  the  local  pastor  and  afterward  in 
Melbourne,  where  she  won  first  prize 
in  an  opera  competition.  For  the  next 
three  years  she  studied  with  Cecile 
Gilly  in  Paris,  after  which  she  made 
her  debut  in  1932  in  Monte  Carlo  in 
Tannhauser .  She  was  immediately  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Paris  Opera  for  leading 
Wagnerian  roles,  appearing  there  for 
four  years.  On  December  18,  1935,  she 
made  her  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  Die  Walkilre. 
During  her  next  six  seasons  at  the 
Metropolitan  she  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  Wagnerian  so¬ 
pranos. 

During  a  performance  of  Die  Wal - 
kiire  in  Mexico  City  in  1941  she  was 
stricken  with  poliomyelitis.  It  was 
feared  she  would  be  paralyzed  for  life. 
Showing  a  remarkable  will  to  recover, 
and  aided  by  her  husband,  Dr.  Thomas 
King  (whom  she  had  married  shortly 
before  the  tragedy),  she  fought  her 
sickness  with  supreme  patience.  In  a 
few  months  she  could  move  her  muscles 
again;  a  few  months  more  and  she 
found  she  had  regained  her  voice.  In 
the  fall  of  1942  she  appeared  in  a  song 
recital  in  Town  Hall,  New  York,  seated 
in  a  wheel  chair.  Still  unable  to  walk, 
she  returned  to  the  stage  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  on  January  22,  1943,  as 
Venus,  singing  the  role  in  a  reclining 


position.  A  year  later,  she  attempted 
the  role  of  Isolde  at  the  Metropolitan, 
strapped  throughout  the  performance 
to  a  carefully  camouflaged  wheel  chair. 
In  Chicago,  on  December  11, 1947,  she 
stood  throughout  an  entire  perform¬ 
ance  of  Elektra.  She  then  proceeded  to 
fill  a  complete  schedule  of  concert  and 
opera  appearances  in  America  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  She  has  told  the  story  of  her  ill¬ 
ness  and  recovery  in  Interrupted  Mel¬ 
ody,  a  book  published  in  1949  and 
made  into  a  motion  picture  in  1955. 
Lazzari,  Virgilio,  bass.  Born  Assisi, 
Italy,  April  20,  1887;  died  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo,  Italy,  October  4,  1953.  After 
studying  with  Antonio  Cotogni  in 
Rome  he  joined  the  Vitale  Light  Opera 
Company.  He  transferred  from  light  to 
serious  opera  for  a  season  at  the  Teatro 
Costanzi.  For  three  seasons  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  leading  bass  roles  at  the 
Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  1916 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  making 
his  debut  with  the  St.  Louis  Opera  as 
Ramfis.  From  1918  to  1933  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Opera.  On  De¬ 
cember  28,  1933,  he  made  his  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  debut  as  Don  Pedro  in 
L’Africaine.  For  the  next  seventeen 
years  he  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
in  twenty-two  major  bass  roles,  his  last 
appearance  there  being  on  December 
5,  1950,  as  Leporello.  Besides  his  ap¬ 
pearances  at  the  Metropolitan,  Lazzari 
was  heard  at  the  Salzburg  Festivals, 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala,  and  the 
Opera-Comique.  One  of  his  most  cele¬ 
brated  roles  was  that  of  King  Archi- 
baldo,  which  he  had  the  benefit  of 
studying  with  the  composer,  Monte- 
mezzi. 

Leading  motif,  see  leitmotiv. 

Leander,  the  Prime  Minister  (baritone) 
in  Prokofiev’s  The  Love  for  Three 
Oranges . 

Leben  des  Orest,  Das  (The  Life  of 
Orestes),  opera  by  Ernst  Krenek.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  the 
tragedy  of  Euripides.  Premiere:  Leip- 
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zig,  January  19,  1930.  While  the  text 
follows  the  plot  of  the  Euripides  trag¬ 
edy,  the  opera  is  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  at  modernizing  the  Greek  drama 
through  the  application  of  a  jazz  style. 
See  orestes. 

Lets’  w©M,  Wotan’s  farewell  to  Briinn- 
hilde  in  the  closing  scene  of  Wagner’s 
Die  Walkure. 

Lefebvre,  a  police  sergeant  (tenor) , 
later  Duke  of  Danzig,  in  Giordano’s 
Madame  Sans-Gene. 

Le  Flem,  Paul,  composer.  Bom  Lezar- 
drieux,  France,  March  18,  1881.  He 
divided  his  studies  between  philosophy 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  music  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  After  deciding  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  music  he  continued  his 
studies  in  Moscow  and  at  the  Schola 
Cantorum  in  Paris.  He  wrote  a  good 
deal  of  music  in  various  forms  before 
turning  to  the  theater.  His  opera  Le 
rossignol  de  St.  Malo  was  introduced 
by  the  Opera-Comique  in  1942  and  has 
become  a  fixture  in  its  repertory.  Later 
operas:  La  clairiere  des  fees  (1943); 
La  magicienne  de  la  mer  (1947).  Le 
Flem’s  operas  are  based  on  Breton 
legends,  and  his  melodic  ideas  are  de¬ 
rived  from  Breton  folk  music.  The  com¬ 
poser  has  taught  counterpoint  at  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  written  music  criti¬ 
cisms  for  the  periodical  Comoedia,  and 
been  choral  director  at  the  Opera- 
Comique. 

Legend,  The,  one-act  opera  by  Joseph 
Breil.  Libretto  by  Jacques  Byrne.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  March  12, 
1919.  In  a  mythical  Balkan  kingdom 
Stephen,  in  love  with  Carmelita,  is  out 
to  capture  the  notorious  bandit,  Black 
Lorenzo.  He  is  not  dissuaded  from  this 
mission  even  after  learning  that  the 
bandit  is  his  beloved’s  father,  a  rich 
nobleman.  Carmelita  stabs  Stephen 
when  he  tries  to  seize  the  bandit.  Sol¬ 
diers  then  kill  both  the  bandit  and  Car¬ 
melita. 

Legende  de  la  sauge;  see  fleurissait 

UNE  SAUGE. 


Legend  of  Czar  Saltan,  The,  opera  by 
Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Libretto  by 
Vladimir  Bielsky,  based  on  a  poem  by 
Alexander  Pushkin.  Premiere:  Mos¬ 
cow,  November  3,  1900.  The  Czar  Sal¬ 
tan  marries  Militrissa,  youngest  of 
three  sisters.  When  he  goes  off  to  war, 
the  two  envious  sisters  write  him  that 
Militrissa  has  given  birth  to  a  monster. 
Saltan  orders  his  wife  and  child  put  in 
a  casket  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
casket  drifts  to  an  island  which  becomes 
the  new  home  for  Militrissa  and  her 
son.  The  boy  grows  up  to  be  a  magician. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  sea  he  evokes 
a  kingdom  and  proclaims  himself  its 
Czar.  When  the  Czar  Saltan  finally  dis¬ 
covers  that  his  son  is  human,  he  be¬ 
comes  reconciled  to  him  and  Militrissa. 
This  opera  is  known  in  America  chiefly 
for  its  orchestral  interlude  in  the  third 
act,  “The  Flight  of  the  Bumblebee.” 
Legend  of  Kleinzach,  The,  see  XL  etait 

UNE  FOIS  A  LA  COUR  D’ElSENACH. 
Lehmann,  Lilli,  dramatic  soprano.  Born 
Wurzburg,  Germany,  November  24, 
1848;  died  Berlin,  May  17,  1929.  One 
of  the  greatest  Wagnerian  sopranos  of 
all  time,  she  was  raised  in  a  highly  musi¬ 
cal  atmosphere,  started  piano  lessons 
when  she  was  six,  and  a  few  years  later 
studied  singing  with  her  mother,  the 
opera  singer  Marie  Loew.  On  October 
20,  1865,  Lilli  Lehmann  made  her 
debut  in  Prague  as  the  First  Page  in 
The  Magic  Flute.  At  the  next  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  opera  the  leading  singer  be¬ 
came  indisposed,  and  Lehmann  stepped 
into  her  role.  She  gave  such  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  herself  that  henceforth  she  was 
assigned  leading  roles.  After  her  ap¬ 
pearances  in  Danzig  and  Leipzig  she 
was  engaged  by  the  Berlin  Opera,  where 
she  made  her  debut  on  August  19,1 870, 
as  Vielka  in  Meyerbeer’s  Das  Feldlager 
in  Schlesien.  She  remained  with  that 
company  for  many  years,  distinguish¬ 
ing  herself  in  coloratura  roles.  After  a 
period  of  study  with  Richard  Wagner 
she  appeared  at  the  first  Bayreuth  Festi- 
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val,  creating  the  roles  of  the  Forest 
Bird  and  Woglinde.  After  1875  she  was 
made  life  member  of  the  Berlin  Opera* 
with  the  title  of  Kammersangerin,  and 
allowed  frequent  leaves  of  absence^  to 
appear  with  other  European  companies. 

She  made  her  American  debut  on 
November  25,  1885,  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera.  Her  role  was  Carmen  and 
she  made  a  favorable  impression  even 
though  Carmen  was  never  one  of  her 
outstanding  interpretations.  A  more  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  her  art  came  five 
days  later  when  she  was  heard  as 
Briinnhilde  in  Die  Walkure.  Henry 
Krehbiel  described  her  as  “a  most  stat- 
uesquely  beautiful  Brimnhilde,”  with  a 
voice  “clear  and  ringing,  never  out  of 
tune,  and  full  of  feeling.”  Lehmann 
stayed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  until 
1889,  an  idol.  She  created  for  America 
the  roles  of  Isolde,  and  Briinnhilde  in 
Siegfried  and  Die  G  otter  dammerung. 
She  was  also  acclaimed  in  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni ,  Euryanthe,  Fidelio ,  and  The 
Queen  of  Sheba .  She  invested  every 
role  with  nobility  and  dramatic  fire, 
just  as  she  brought  to  her  singing  a  con¬ 
summate  technique  and  a  profound 
understanding  of  style.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  versatile  singers  of  any  age, 
mastering  about  170  roles  in  1 19  operas 
of  the  French,  Italian,  and  German 
repertories,  even  including  parts  in 
comic  operas. 

Because  she  stayed  in  America  be¬ 
yond  her  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Berlin  Opera,  she  became  for  a  time 
persona  non  grata  in  German  opera 
houses.  On  her  return  to  Germany,  she 
had  to  concentrate  on  song  recitals,  be¬ 
coming  a  pre-eminent  interpreter  of 
Heder.  In  1891  the  Emperor  lifted  the 
ban  against  her.  She  returned  to  the 
Berlin  Opera,  and  to  the  foremost  opera 
stages  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
renewed  her  triumphs.  In  1896  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  three  Briinnhilde  roles  at 
Bayreuth.  After  1905  she  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Salzburg  Festivals  both 


as  a  leading  soprano  and  as  director; 
her  performances  in  the  Mozart  operas 
became  a  criterion.  She  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1891  and  during  the 
next  eight  years  appeared  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  and  with  the  Damrosch 
Opera  Company.  Her  last  appearance 
at  the  Metropolitan  took  place  on 
March  25,  1899,  in  Les  Huguenots. 

Besides  her  fruitful  career  as  a  prima 
donna,  Lehmann  distinguished  herself 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  singing  teach¬ 
ers  of  her  generation.  Many  notable 
singers  studied  with  her,  including  Ger¬ 
aldine  Farrar  and  Olive  Fremstad,  both 
of  whom  received  practically  their  en¬ 
tire  training  from  her.  During  her  first 
visit  to  the  United  States,  Lehmann  met 
the  Wagnerian  tenor  Paul  Kalisch 
(1855-1946).  They  were  married  in 
1888,  but  divorced  a  few  years  later. 

Lehmann  was  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  a  treatise  on  singing 
published  in  English  as  How  to  Sing 
(1902) ;  a  study  on  Fidelio  (1904) ;  an 
autobiography,  published  in  English  as 
My  Path  Through  Life  (1914).  She 
translated  Victor  Maurel’s  Dix  ans  de 
carrier e  into  German  and  edited  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  arias  by  Mozart. 

Lehmann,  Lotte,  dramatic  soprano. 
Bom  Perlberg,  Germany,  February  27, 
1888.  In  no  way  related  to  Lilli  Leh¬ 
mann  (see  above) ,  Lotte  Lehmann  has 
occupied  an  imperial  position  in  concert 
hall  and  opera  house  Her  music  study 
took  place  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  privately  with  Mathilde 
Mallinger.  Between  1910  and  1913  she 
appeared  at  the  Hamburg  Opera,  mak¬ 
ing  her  debut  there  as  Freia  in  Das 
Rheingold .  In  1914  she  was  invited  to 
make  a  guest  appearance  at  the  Vienna 
Opera  as  Agathe.  She  was  so  successful 
that  she  was  immediately  engaged  on 
a  permanent  basis.  It  was  in  Vienna 
that  she  displayed  the  operatic  char¬ 
acterizations  that  were  to  spread  her 
fame  throughout  Europe:  Sieglinde, 
the  Marschallin,  Leonore  in  Fidelio . 
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She  became  a  favorite  of  Richard 
Strauss,  who  selected  her  for  the  roles 
of  the  Young  Composer  in  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  and  Barak's  wife  in  Die  Frau 
ohm  Schatten  in  the  Vienna  premieres 
of  these  operas;  he  wrote  Arabella  for 
her,  and  invited  her  to  create  the  role, 
of  Christine  in  intermezzo „  From  the 
Austrian  government  she  received  the 
honorary  title  of  Kummerslingerinu  En¬ 
gagements  in  leading  opera  houses  of 
Europe,  and  at  the  Salzburg  Festivals, 
followed.  On  October  28,  193th  she 
made  her  American  debut  with  the 
Chicago  Opera  in  the  role  of  Sieglinde. 
On  January  11,  1934,  she  made  her 
Erst  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  once  again  as  Steglinde.  She  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Metropolitan  in  all  her 
famous  roles  until  1945,  repeating  the 
triumphs  she  had  earned  abroad, 

When  the  Nazis  came  to  power, 
Lotte  Lehmann  renounced  her  native 
land  and  settled  in  Austria.  After  the 
Anschluss  she  came  to  the  United 
States  and  became  an  American  citizen, 
She  made  her  last  appearance  at  the 
Metropolitan  on  March  29,  1945,  in 
one  of  her  greatest  roles,  that  of  the 
Marsehallin.  On  February  16,  1951, 
concluding  a  song  recital  at  down  Halt, 
New  York,  she  quietly  announced  to 
the  audience  that  she  was  retiring  from 
the  conctn  t  stage* 

She  has  written  several  includ¬ 
ing  a  novel  Eternal  Flight  ( 1937),  and 
three  autobiographical  volumes,  Wings 
of  Song  (1937),  Midway  in  My  Song 
(1938),  and  My  Many  Lives  (1948), 
Leiden  dm  jungen  Werthers,  Die*  see 

GORTHIi,  JOHANN  WOLFOANCI  VON* 

Leider,  Frida  (soprano).  Born  Berlin, 
April  18,  1888.  She  studied  singing  in 
Berlin  and  Milan,  following  which  she 
made  her  opera  debut  in  Hallo*  Ger¬ 
many.  Successful  appearances  in  opera 
and  song  recitals  led  to  her  engagement 
by  the  Berlin  Opera,  where  for  many 
years  she  appeared  principally  in  the 
Wagnerian  music  dramas.  In  1924  she 
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appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Covent 
Garden,  as  Isolde.  In  1028  singing  for 
the  first  time  at  Bayreuth*  she  appeared 

as  llrtitmhikle  and  Ktindry.  She  came 
to  the  United  Suites  in  1028  and  for 
four  seasons  appealed  with  the  Chicago 

Opera.  On  human  16,  1953,  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as 
Isolde,  remaining  with  that  company 
for  two  seasons.  She  then  appeared  with 

the  Vienna  State  <  Jpeu  and  other  major 
opera  houses  in  Futopc 

Leila,  a  priestess  ( soprano  \  in  Iti/eCs 
Lev  pee  hears4  de  petie<> 

LclnsdnrL  Krleli,  conductor.  Born 
Vienna,  Fehuutv  4*  EH  2,  He  attended 
the  Vienna  Aeademv,  In  the  summer  of 
1934  he  became  lit  tutu  Walters  assist¬ 
ant  at  the  Sal/lnitg  Festival,  and  the 
following  year  tie  was  I  oseanmiS  as¬ 
sistant  theie  besides  helping  prepare 
performances  for  the  i  loience  May 
Music  Festival,  In  the  fall  and  winter 
ot  19  U»  he  conducted  opei  a  and  or* 
chestra  conceits  ist  Italic  On  Lmuury 
21,  1938*  lie  made  Ins  Affitiiean  dehut 
ut  the  Metropolitan  Opera  with  Die 
Walk  ike  mid  was  acclaimed.  When 
Artur  Bod,m/kv  tell  til  imi  before  the 
opening  of  the  MettopohUnS  1939- 
1940  Wiison*  I  eimdotf  assumed  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  eitfite  Wagner  repertory; 
upon  Itodufi/kyS  death,  I  eimdorl  be¬ 
came  fits  successor.  In  1941  he  left  the 
Metropolitan  to  concentrate  on  sym¬ 
phonic  music*  Hr  ftisf  became  musical 
director  of  the  ( devetand  Ot  chestra  and 
them  in  1947,  of  the  Rochester  Phil¬ 
harmonic, 

Itlw*  frotitme  Welse,  Apthe's 

prayer  in  Act  II  of  WeberS  Der  Erei* 
sehiim, 

leitmotiv,  <  k*r man  foi  Mending  mo¬ 
tived1  a  melodic*  hat  monk,  ot  rhythmic 
pattern  or  figure  recto  ting  throughout 

an  opera  to  identity  some  person,  filing, 
situation,  Uvlmv*,  ot  idea.  The  music 
dramas  of  Rtchrnd  Wagner  make  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  a  series  of  leitmotivs* 
The  device  of  a  recurring  ttiiMkal  mu- 
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tive  was  not  new  with  Wagner.  It  is 
found,  for  instance,  in  the  operas  of 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  and  Hector 
Berlioz  used  the  technique  in  his  Sym- 
phonie  fantastique.  However,  no  one 
before  Wagner  used  the  device  so  ex¬ 
tensively  and  so  adroitly.  Wagner  fre¬ 
quently  built  up  various  melodic,  rhyth¬ 
mic,  afcyi  contrapuntal  combinations  of 
leitmotives  into  elaborate  symphonic 
textures. 

Lei,  a  shepherd  (tenor)  in  Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s  The  Snow  Maiden . 

LelSo,  Eleanora’s  husband  (baritone) 
in  Wolf-Ferrari’s  Le  donne  curiose. 
Lemoyne,  Jean-Baptiste  (born  moyne), 
composer  and  conductor.  Born  Eymet, 
France,  April  3,  1751;  died  Paris,  De¬ 
cember  30,  1796.  He  studied  in  Berlin 
with  Johann  Philipp  Kirnberger.  For  a 
while  he  was  conductor  for  Frederick 
the  Great  at  the  Berlin  Court  Theater. 
After  returning  to  Paris  he  falsely  rep¬ 
resented  himself  as  Gluck’s  pupil,  and 
in  1782  produced  an  opera,  Elektra, 
written  according  to  Gluck’s  ideas  and 
principles.  After  Elektra  failed,  Gluck 
repudiated  Lemoyne,  insisting  that 
he  had  never  been  the  Frenchman’s 
teacher.  Out  of  revenge,  Lemoyne  be¬ 
gan  writing  operas  in  the  style  of  Nicola 
Piccinni,  Gluck’s  esthetic  rival.  The 
most  successful  were  Phedre  (1786) 
and  Nepthe  (1789). 

Lensky,  Eugene  Onegin’s  friend 
(tenor)  in  Tchaikovsky’s  Eugene 
Onegin . 

Leo,  Leonardo,  composer  and  teacher. 
Born  San  Vito  degli  Schiavi,  near 
Brindisi,  Italy,  August  5,  1694;  died 
Naples,  October  31,  1744.  He  attended 
the  Conservatorio  della  Pieta  dei  Tur- 
chini  in  Naples,  where  one  of  his  teach¬ 
ers  was  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  His  first 
success  as  an  opera  composer  came 
with  his  Sofonisba  in  1718.  In  all  he 
wrote  some  fifty  operas,  many  of  them 
enormously  popular  in  their  time,  a 
number  being  fine  examples  of  the 
opera  buffa  form.  Demofoonte  (1735); 
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Farnace  (1736);  UOlimpiade  (1737); 
and  La  contesa  delT  A  more  colla  Virtu 
(1744)  were  among  his  best  produc¬ 
tions.  In  1725  Leo  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Conservatorio  di  Sant’  Onofrio  in 
Naples.  Here  his  pupils  included  Nic- 
colo  Jommelli,  Giovanni  Battista  Per- 
golesi,  Nicola  Piccinni,  and  Antonio 
Sacchini. 

Leoncavallo,  Ruggiero,  composer.  Born 
Naples,  Italy,  March  8,  1858;  died 
Montecatini,  August  9,  1919.  He  was 
the  composer  of  Pagliacci .  Soon  after 
his  graduation  from  the  Bologna  Con¬ 
servatory  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  Chat- 
terton.  Hoping  to  get  it  produced,  he 
turned  his  savings  over  to  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  impresario  who  absconded  with 
the  money.  Leoncavallo  now  traveled 
extensively,  earning  his  way  by  singing 
and  playing  the  piano.  In  Paris  he 
wrote  music  hall  songs  and  played 
the  piano  in  cabarets.  Victor  Maurel, 
the  baritone,  became  interested  in  him 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Italian  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ricordi,  who  commissioned 
him  to  write  an  operatic  trilogy  set  in 
the  Renaissance.  The  first  opera  of  the 
set,  I  Medici ,  was  turned  down  as  too 
expensive  to  produce.  Leoncavallo  de¬ 
cided  to  write  a  more  modest  work  in 
the  realistic  style  of  Cavalleria  rusti- 
cana,  an  opera  then  achieving  a  sen¬ 
sational  success.  Leoncavallo’s,  written 
in  a  space  of  four  months,  was  Pagli- 
acci.  When  it  was  introduced  in  Milan 
on  May  21, 1892,  with  Maurel  as  Tonio 
and  Arturo  Toscanini  conducting,  it 
was  a  major  triumph.  Now  famous  and 
prosperous,  Leoncavallo  had  his  two 
earlier  works  performed.  1  Medici  was 
given  by  La  Scala  in  1893  and  Chatter- 
ton  was  given  in  Rome  in  1896.  Both 
were  fiascos.  Even  the  composer’s  later 
operas  were  poorly  received.  Indeed, 
only  a  single  work  of  the  dozen  or  so 
operas  he  wrote  after  Pagliacci  made  a 
favorable  impression:  Zaza,  introduced 
in  Milan  in  1900  and  soon  after  given 
in  the  world’s  major  opera  houses. 
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Leoncavallo’s  repeated  failures  embit¬ 
tered  him,  and  he  died  a  man  broken  in 
health  and  spirit.  His  operas:  Chattel’’ 
tan  (1877);/  Medici  ( 1 888 ) ;  Pagliaeei 
(1892);  La  Boheme  ( 1897);  Zaza 
(1900);  Der  Roland  (1904);  La  jeu- 
nesse  de  Figaro  { 1 90ft  1 :  Mata  (1910); 
Malhruk  (1910);  La  Reginetta  delle 
Rose  (1912);  /  Ztngari  (1912);  La 
amdidata  (1915);  Ave  Maria  ( 14lft); 
Gioffredo  Mameli  (141ft);  Prestami 
tua  moglie  (1916);  lutipo  Re  (1918). 
Leoni,  Franco,  composer.  Born  Milan, 
October  24, 1864;  died  London,  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  1949.  He  attended  the  Milan 
Conservatory,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Amilcare  Ponchielli.  His  first  opera, 
Raggio  di  Luna,  was  produced  in  Milan 
in  1888.  Four  years  later  he  settled  in 
England.  Here  he  produced  Rip  Van 
Winkle  in  1897,  and  in  1905  the  opera 
that  made  him  internationally  famous, 
L'oracolo,  His  other  operas:  lb  and 
Little  Christina  (1401);  Tzigamt 
( 1908);  Francesca  da  Rimini  (1914); 
Massemarello  (1920);  Le  harufle  chioz,- 
zotte  (1920);  Falene  ( 1920);  La  term 
del  sogna  (1921). 

Leonora,  (I)  Strudel  la's  sweetheart 
(soprano)  in  Flotow's  Alessandro 
Stradella. 

(2)  The  Marquis  of  Calatrava** 
daughter  (soprano)  in  Verdi's  La  form 
del  destino. 

(3)  Manrico’s  beloved  (soprano)  in 
Verdi’s  II  trovatore. 

Leonora  de  Guzman,  King  Alfonso's 
mistress  (soprano)  in  Donizetti's  /.« 
favarita. 

Leonora,  Florostan’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Beethoven’s  Fidelia, 

Leonora  40/45,  opera  by  Rolf  Lieber- 
mann.  Libretto  by  Heinrich  .Strobe!. 
Premiere:  Basel,  Switzerland,  March 
25,  1952.  The  libretto  is  in  two  lan¬ 
guages,  French  and  German,  some¬ 
times  used  alternately,  sometimes 
simultaneously.  The  story  concerns  the 
love  of  a  German  soldier  for  a  French 
girl,  symbolizing  the  life  and  civiliz*- 
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turn  of  Europe  in  the  years  between 
1940  and  1945. 

laronore  Outturw  No*,  i,  2,  and  X 
see  mu  t  to. 

Leopold,  a  prince  t  tenor  l  in  love  with 
Rachel  in  H  .dew’s  la  Jnive. 
Lcporallo,  Don  Giovanni's  servant 
(bass)  in  Mozart's  bon  tiiocunni, 
Lerous,  Xavier,  compowr.  Born  Vel- 
letri,  It.dv ,  October  11,  1KM;  died 
Pari',  FVbui.it  v  2,  1910.  He  attended 
the  Paris  Oommutotv,  winning  the 
Pits  de  Rome  in  1X85.  He  begun  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  theater  in  lX*ut  hv 'compos¬ 
ing  incidental  music  lot  a  play  In  Vic¬ 
toria!  S.ndoti  amt  Inule  Moreau, 
Cl, op, ine.  For  veals  later  his  first 
opera,  Lningsime,  wa .  produced  in 
Bt  Ussels.  Hi*,  nest  opeu,  .htarte,  intro¬ 
duced  bv  tin*  Pan  .  t  )pei ,»  m  was 
a  motor  success  l  wo  lata  opetas  were 
acclaimed :  /  *<  Heine  l-  lammette,  given 
by  Opei  a  t  'omnpte  in  !‘»ni  w  ith  Mary 
Garden  us  Otl.mda;  and  l  e ,  hemitnm, 
inti  minced  In  the  Opei  a  t  omtque  in 
1997,  From  I  soft  to  the  time  ut  his 
rleath  1  erem  taught  lutmonv  at  the 
Palis  ( 'onset v.ifotv,  His  othei  operas: 
William  Rat,  it  lie  I  plot,  I ;  /  heodora 
( 1907 1;  Le  ,  anUonnem  (  l't|  t|;  /,# 
(die  de  Figaro  t  PM-D;  l  rv  eadeaux  de 
Noel  (19  it.  I;  (S  Ft  i  14 j  X  | ;  Xattxilhoi 
( »92(i|;  l  a  pht\  l  ofte  ( 1924), 

Lot,  Ernst,  euroluctot,  stage  director, 
opera  manager  Bout  Vienna,  Mav  12, 
IKXt;  died  Haltimoie,  Mai  viand,  Janu¬ 
ary  Ut,  piss,  He  uveived  hi .  doctorate 
from  the  Dmvmitv  ut  Vienna  in  1*8)8, 
He  then  became  avavuted  with  several 
Get  nun  and  Amtii.m  opeia  companies 
as  assistant  dite.toi  and  coach,  From 
1920  to  19,’  t  he  was  genera!  director 
of  the  Fl  ank  tot  t  on  the  Mam  Opera, 
and  trom  192 1  to  19. *9  he  was  the 
stags*  director  ot  1  a  Sc -da  dining  Ar¬ 
turo  Toscanini's  .uttstic  dnection,  He 
came  to  the  Dinted  States  m  1 92'*  and 
for  two  seasons  was  stage  director  of 
the  Metiopohtan  Oneta  Subsequently, 
he  directed  opera  pet tomunces  in 
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various  American  cities,  and  in  Paris, 
Salzburg,  Florence,  Spain,  and  South 
America.  From  1936  to  1938  he  was 
head  of  the  opera  department  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  1950  he  became  director  of 
opera  at  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Balti¬ 
more.  He  is  the  author  of  Mozart  auf 
dem  Theater  {1918)  and  of  a  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  conductor  Otto  Lohse 
(1918). 

le  Sage,  Alain  Rene,  novelist  and  dram¬ 
atist  Bom  Sarzeau,  France,  May  8, 
1668;  died  Boulogne,  November  17, 
1747.  His  most  celebrated  novel,  Gil 
Bias ,  was  the  source  of  Th6ophile 
Semet’s  opera  of  the  same  name,  while 
an  episode  from  that  story  was  used  in 
Jean-Frangois  Lesueuer’s  La  caverne. 
De  Sage’s  drama  Le  Liable  boiteux  was 
the  source  for  Balfe’s  Satanella  and 
Haydn’s  Der  neue  krumme  Teufel 
Oluck’s  comic  opera  La  rencontre  im- 
prevue  came  from  a  Le  Sage  comedy. 
Descaut,  (1)  cousin  of  Manon  Les- 
•caut,  a  guardsman  (baritone)  in  Mas¬ 
senet’s  Manon. 

(2)  Manon  Lescaut’s  brother  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Puccini’s  Manon  Lescaut. 
Xesueur,  Jean-Frangois,  composer. 
Bom  Drucat-Plessiel,  France,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1760;  died  Paris,  October  6, 
1837.  He  received  some  musical  train¬ 
ing  in  two  monasteries,  but  for  the  most 
part  he  was  self-taught.  Going  to  Paris 
in  1784,  he  presently  became  maitre  de 
■chapelle  at  Notre  Dame,  where  he  in¬ 
augurated  ambitious  performances  of 
church  music.  He  was  forced  to  leave 
this  post  in  1788  when  he  was  accused 
of  extravagance  in  spending  church 
funds  for  these  concerts,  and  of  de¬ 
grading  the  dignity  of  the  church.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  dramatic  music,  Lesueur  wrote 
Lis  first  opera,  La  caverne ,  in  1793.  It 
was  successful,  and  so  was  his  second, 
Paul  et  Virginie.  He  wrote  many  operas 
after  this,  some  of  them  enormously 
popular.  His  best  operas,  besides  those 
mentioned,  were:  Telimaque  (1796); 
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Ossian  (1804);  and  La  mort  d'Adam 
(1809).  He  was  made  an  official  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory  at  its  founding 
in  1795.  In  1804  he  became  maitre  de 
chapelle  to  Napoleon.  In  1818  he  be¬ 
came  a  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory:  his  pupils  included  Ber¬ 
lioz,  Gounod,  and  Thomas.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Andre  Gretry  as  a  member  of 
the  Institut  de  France. 

Let’s  Make  an  Opera,  children’s  opera 
by  Benjamin  Britten.  Libretto  by  Eric 
Crozier.  Premiere:  Aldeburgh  Festival, 
1949.  In  this  simple  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  musical  play  for  children,  com¬ 
poser  and  librettist  demonstrate  how 
an  opera  is  written  and  produced.  The 
work  is  in  two  acts.  In  the  first  are  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problems  facing  composer, 
librettist,  and  producer — a  discussion 
in  which  six  children  and  five  adults 
take  part.  In  the  second  act,  the  opera 
these  actors  develop  is  performed.  It  is 
called  The  Little  Sweep .  One  of  the 
novel  features  of  The  Little  Sweep  is 
the  presence  of  several  choruses  to  be 
sung  by  the  audience.  The  audience  is 
taught  its  part  during  the  intermission 
between  acts. 

Letter  Duet,  (1)  see  che  soave  zef- 

FERETTO. 

(2)  See  V0IC1  ce  qu’il  ecrit. 

Letter  Scene,  Tatiana’s  aria  in  Act  I, 
Scene  2,  of  Tchaikovsky’s  Eugene 
Onegin . 

Leuchtende  Liebe!  The  love  duet  of 
Briinnhilde  and  Siegfried  in  the  closing 
scene  of  Wagner’s  Siegfried . 

Levasseur,  Nicolas  Prosper,  dramatic 
bass.  Bom  Bresles,  France,  March  9, 
1791;  died  Paris,  December  7,  1871. 
He  attended  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  made  his  debut  in  1813  at  the 
Paris  Opera.  After  successful  appear¬ 
ances  at  the  King’s  Theatre  in  London 
he  rejoined  the  Opera  in  1816  and  for 
half  a  dozen  years  appeared  in  minor 
roles.  In  1822  he  was  acclaimed  in 
Milan  for  his  performance  in  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  Marguerite  d’ Anjou.  This  sue- 
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cess  brought  him  a  five-year  contract 
with  the  Theatre  des  Italians  in  Paris, 
From  1828  to  1853  he  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bass  of  the  Paris  Opera,  creating 
the  leading  bass  roles  in  several  impor¬ 
tant  operas  including  Meyerbeer’s 
Robert  !e  D table  { 1 8321,  law  H ague  mas 
(1836)  and  Le  Prophbte  U849L  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
lyric  declamation  at  the  Paris  Conserv¬ 
atory.  After  retiring  from  the  opera 
stage  in  1853  he  concentrated  on  teach¬ 
ing,  remaining  at  the  Conservatory 
until  a  year  before  his  death. 

Le  veau  «Toi\  M6phistophdle?P  scornful 
song  to  the  village  crowd  in  Act  II  of 
Gounod's  Fmish 

Levi,  Hermann,  conductor.  Born  Gies¬ 
sen,  Germany,  November  7,  18, UP,  died 
Munich,  May  13,  1 900.  A  celebrated 
conductor  of  Wagner,  he  directed  the 
world  premiere  of  Pamfai  After  study¬ 
ing  in  Mannheim  with  Vinecnz  latch* 
ner  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory* 
he  became  music  director  at  Saar* 
brtickcn,  holding  this  post  front  185*1 
to  1861.  For  the  next  three  years  he 
conducted  German  operas  in  Rotter¬ 
dam.  In  1872  he  was  engaged  as  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  of  the  Munich  Opera, 
where  he  remained  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  particularly  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  Wagner  dramas.  In  1882 
he  was  invited  by  Wagner  to  conduct 
the  premiere  of  Parsifal  in  Bayreuth. 
A  year  later  he  led  the  musical  per¬ 
formance  at  Wagner's  funeral  services 
in  Bayreuth.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
music  director  of  the  Munich  Court 
Theater,  hut  poor  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  two  years  later.  He  edited 
Mozart’s  Cost  fan  time*  thm  Giovanni, 
and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  the  librettos  of  Ber¬ 
lioz’  Les  Troyans  and  ChabrieCs 
G  wendoline, 

Libiamo,  Hbiamo  (Brindisi),  the  drink¬ 
ing  song  of  Alfred  Germont  and  Vio¬ 
letta  in  Act  I  of  Verdi's  Im  trovlata. 

Libretto,  an  Italian  term,  literally  'little 
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hook/*  hut  specifically  a  term  used  for 
the  text,  or  play*  of  an  opera.  The 
earliest  librettos  tor  Italian  operas  were 
highly  standardized*  the  subjects  usu¬ 
ally  dealing  with  mythological  or  his¬ 
torical  subjects,  Such  librettos  were 
written  at  the  beriming  id'  the  seven- 
teenth  cenftiiy  by  the  poet  Ottavio 
Rinueeini  for  the  very  first  composers 
of  opera:  IVti  C  \tecmi*  and  Monte¬ 
verdi,  A  century  later  Pietro  Metas- 
tasio,  favoring  historical  subjects  over 
mythological,  wiofe  some  thirty  dra¬ 
matically  sound  libtetfns  that,  king  set 
by  composer  aftei  composer,  made  him 
one  of  the  dominant  figures  of  eight¬ 
eenth  century'  Italian  opeia,  The  poet 
Ritfitero  «te  Cal/abtp,  author  of  the 
librettos  for  Glucks  Aleeue  and  Orfai 
ed  Furhhee,  was  the  Hi  iuttuenhul 
opera  dramatist  to  break  away  horn  the 
traditional  twins  established  hv  Metav 
fasto*  The  tevot!  was  canted  further 
by  I  orni/o  da  Ponte,  author  of  the 
librettos  tor  Mo/aif's  Coy  fan  tuiu\ 
ihm  Giovanni,  and  the  Manta m*  of 
f-C/iiri*,  A  Trench  (duetto  tnulmon  was 
established  by  Pirtie  Pei t m  and  fin- 
tippe  Guinatilf  in  then  tests  tor  operas 
by  lean  Baptiste  l  uth,  Impoifant  later 
writers  ot  hluetfos  to  Tunee  include 
Httgkie  Set the*  who  provided  tests  for 
Auher,  Mevetbm,  and  Hatevy;  Henri 
Meifhac  1  tests  tot1  Massenet  and 
Bizet  I ;  and  the  collaborator  I  ales 
Barker  and  Michel  Catte  tTor  Meyer¬ 
beer,  Gounod*  t  bonus*  find  Often- 
kiclif,  1  he  imjHutant  Induct  hhtcttists 
ot  the  nineteenth  century  include  Felice 
Romani  Hexts  tor  Bellmi  and  Hum- 
JWUt);  Trancewo  Matin  Have  t far 
Verdi ) ;  Arrnm  Botfo  fVeidi  and  Pom 
chtelli  1  j  and  the  eoltnborafois  Giu¬ 
seppe  Giaeosa  and  I  m*u  lllivci  t Pue* 
dfttl.  The  notable  heme  among  Get* 
man  librettists  is  Hugo  von  Hofmanns¬ 
thal,  the  author  linked  with  the  operas 
of  K  whited  Strauss.  I  tie  composer  who 
wrote  ln%  own  tests  was,  jne  eminently, 
Richard  Wagner,  cutters  include  Guv 
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tave  Charpentier  (Louise)  and  Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo  (Pagliacci) .  An  outstand¬ 
ing  present-day  example  of  a  librettist- 
composer  is  Gian-Carlo  Menotti.  An¬ 
other  source  for  an  opera  libretto  is  a 
spoken  drama,  set  to  music  with  little 
or  no  alteration.  An  instance  is  Claude 
Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande ,  using 
Maurice  Maeterlinck’s  poetic  play  of 
the  same  name. 

Libuse,  opera  by  Bedfich  Smetana. 
Libretto  by  Joseph  Wenzig.  Premiere: 
National  Theater,  Prague,  June  11, 
1881.  Two  brothers,  Chrudos  and 
Stahlav,  vie  for  the  love  of  Krasava. 
They  are  brought  to  trial  before  Libuse, 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  Chrudos  is  con¬ 
temptuous  about  appearing  before  a 
woman  and  insults  her,  an  incident 
that  has  wide  repercussions.  The  Queen 
descends  from  her  throne  in  favor  of  a 
man  who  can  rule  the  land  with  iron 
hand.  She  marries  such  a  man,  and  the 
new  king  effects  a  reconciliation  of  the 
two  brothers  after  Chrudos  apologizes 
to  Libuse. 

Libuse’s  aria  “Eternal  Gods”  m  Act 
I,  and  her  prophecy  in  Act  III  are  the 
two  best-known  vocal  excerpts. 

Licino,  a  captain  in  the  Roman  army 
(tenor)  in  love  with  Giulia  in  Spon- 
tini’s  La  Vestale. 

Liefoe  der  Danae,  Die  (Danae’s  Love), 
opera  by  Richard  Strauss.  Libretto  by 
Joseph  Gregor.  Premiere:  Salzburg 
Festival,  August  14,  1952.  Strauss 
completed  this  opera  in  1940.  Stylisti¬ 
cally  he  reverted  to  the  Wagnerian  in¬ 
fluences  of  his  youth.  The  libretto  com¬ 
bines  two  mythological  stories,  that  of 
Danae,  and  that  of  Midas.  Danae, 
daughter  of  King  Pollux,  is  sought  by 
Midas  and  by  Jupiter;  the  latter  as¬ 
sumes  Midas’  form  in  trying  to  win 
her.  Jupiter  threatens  Midas  with  the 
loss  of  his  golden  touch  and  a  return 
to  human  status  if  he  does  not  give  up 
Danae.  The  latter  is  ready  to  share 
Midas’  humble  fate  and  rejects  the 
mighty  Jupiter.  She  becomes  a  house¬ 


wife  in  a  dreary  hut,  where  Jupiter  re¬ 
appears  to  tempt  her  with  wealth  and 
power.  But  once  again  she  rejects  him. 
Touched  by  her  devotion,  Jupiter  fi¬ 
nally  gives  the  pair  his  blessing. 
Liebermann,  Rolf,  composer.  Born 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  September  14, 
1910.  He  studied  with  Hermann  Scher- 
chen  and  Vladimir  Vogel,  after  which 
he  conducted  various  Swiss  orchestras. 
He  first  came  to  prominence  as  a  com¬ 
poser  with  the  opera  Leonore  40/45 , 
which  excited  considerable  controversy 
at  its  premiere  in  Basel  in  1952.  A  sec¬ 
ond  opera,  Penelope ,  was  well  received 
when  introduced  at  the  Salzburg  Festi¬ 
val  on  August  17,  1954. 

Liebesnacht  (O  sink  hernieder,  Nacbt 
der  Liebe),  the  night-of-love  duet  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde  in  Act  II  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Tristan  und  Isolde. 

Liebestod  (Mild  und  leise  wie  er  lach- 
elt),  Isolde’s  love-death  song  in  Act  III 
of  Wagner’s  Tristan  und  Isolde. 
Liebesverbot,  Das  (Love’s  Prohibition), 
opera  by  Richard  Wagner.  Libretto  by 
the  composer,  based  on  Shakespeare  s 
Measure  for  Measure.  Premiere: 
Magdeburg  Opera,  March  29,  1836. 
This  was  Wagner’s  second  complete 
opera;  it  was  a  fiasco.  Claudio,  an  aris¬ 
tocrat,  is  arrested  for  love-making  (a 
legal  crime) ,  and  is  to  be  executed.  His 
sister  Isabella  arouses  a  mob  against 
the  Governor,  who  is  then  forced  to 
abrogate  the  unreasonable  law. 
Liederspiel,  German  for  “song  play.” 
This  term  was  sometimes  used  inter¬ 
changeably  with  the  more  familiar  one 
of  singspiel  for  a  popular  musical  play 
combining  dialogue  and  songs  in  the 
German  and  Austrian  theatre  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Lieti  Signori,  salute!  See  nobles  seig¬ 
neurs,  salut! 

Life  for  the  Czar,  A  (or  Ivan  Susanin), 
opera  in  five  acts  by  Michael  Glinka. 
Libretto  by  Baron  von  Rosen.  Premi¬ 
ere:  Imperial  Theater,  St.  Petersburg, 
December  9,  1836. 


LIGHT 

Characters:  Ivan  Susanin,  a  peasant 
(bass);  Antonida,  his  daughter  (so¬ 
prano);  Vanya,  Susanin's  adopted  son 
(contralto);  Bogdan  Sahinin,  Anto- 
nida’s  betrothed  (tenor);  Sigisnumd, 
the  Polish  King  (bass);  a  Russian  sol¬ 
dier;  a  Polish  messenger;  peasants; 
soldiers;  Polish  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  action  takes  place  in  Russia  and 
Poland  in  the  winter  of  1612. 

Act  I.  The  village  of  Dontmno,  Rus¬ 
sia.  News  arrives  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Poles  by  the  Russians.  Antonkla  thinks 
of  her  love  for  Sahinin  ( Antomdu** 
Cavatina:  “My  gaze  is  fixed  on  the 
fields*’) .  She  is  ready  to  marry  him  as 
soon  as  peace  returns  to  Russia. 

Act  II.  The  camp  of  the  Poles,  The 
Polish  soldiers  vow  to  fight  on  until 
they  achieve  victory.  When  they  hear 
that  Romanov  has  been  made  O/ar  of 
Russia  they  decide  to  advance  against 
him. 

Act  III,  Susanin’s  hut.  On  Antonida’s 
wedding  day,  the  Poles  compel  Susanin 
to  lead  them  to  the  new  Czar,  Susanin 
secretly  plans  to  defend  Romanov  with 

his  life. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.  Before  a  monastery, 
Vanya  urges  his  followers  to  save 
Romanov  from  the  Poles.  In  rushing 
forth,  he  rides  his  horse  to  its  death. 
Scene  2,  A  wood,  Susanin  m  leading 
the  Poles  through  the  snow,  not  to  the 
Czar  hut  on  a  false  trail  lie  soon  real¬ 
izes  that  the  Poles  have  guessed  what 
he  is  up  to  (“They  guess  the  truth*’). 
The  price  of  Susanin’s  heroic  deed  is 
his  life. 

Act  V.  Before  the  Kremlin.  In  a 
festive  ceremony,  the  new  Czar  comes 
to  Moscow.  He  honors  Antonkla, 
Sahinin,  and  Vanya  for  their  loyalty. 
He  also  laments  the  death  of  the  hero 
Susanin,  The  people  raise  their  voices 
in  a  hymn  to  their  ( 7,ur. 

A  Life  for  the  Czar,  Glinka’s  first 
opera,  has  greater  historic  than  esthetic 
interest.  Except  for  two  fine  arias 
(those  of  Antonida  in  Act  I  and 
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Susanin  in  Act  IV),  several  stirring 
choruses  (particularly  the  closing 
hymn),  and  some  delightful  folk 
dances,  the  opera  means  little  to 
present-day  audiences  outside  Russia, 
The  libretto  is  diffuse  and  confusing, 
the  combination  of  Italian  lyric  style 
with  Russian  national  dements  is  often 
disturbing,  and  m;mv  of  the  numbers 
are  banal.  But  the  upends  place  in  his¬ 
tory  is  secure.  As  the  first  Russian  na¬ 
tional  opera,  it  showed  the  way  tor  such 
later  masters  as  Dargomizhsky,  Mus¬ 
sorgsky,  Riittsky-Korsakov,  and  Bo¬ 
rodin. 

The  premiere  of  A  life  for  the  Czar 
was  a  success.  But  apparently  the  audi¬ 
ences  of  lb  Vi  liked  the  opera  for  the 
wrong  things,  What  they  admired  wag 
the  ItaUnn  influenced  arias;  the  typi¬ 
cally  Russian  portions  of  the  work  were 
largely  ignored,  Some  critics,  speaking 
of  Glinka’s  use  ot  folk  songs  and 
dances,  sardonically  referred  to  the 
score  m  “coachman’s  music,” 
light  optni,  a  feint  used  interchange- 
nblv  with  operetta  to  designate  a  ro¬ 
mantic  plav  featuring  songs  land  some¬ 
times  dances  i  and  spoken  dialogue, 
Umohi’s  fun  Field*  Theatre,  a  theater 
which  figttted  in  Handel’s  career.  It 
was  built  in  1714  by  Christopher  Rich 
and  opened  alter  his  death  by  his  son 
John.  Hete,  m  1727,  the  Be  mats 
Opera  was  first  pet  formed,  In  1732 
John  Rich  moved  his  activities  to 
Co  vent  Garden  ami  tor  two  seasons  the 
l.incolids  Inn  Held  theatre  was  the 
home  for  various  entcihuumeut*.  In 
1714  Italian  opera  was  poulticed  here 
in  direct  opposition  hi  f  hinders  ven¬ 
tures;  Nkvolo  Ikirpota  was  the  lending 
composer,  Senesina  the  principal 
singer,  Subsequently,  Handel  used  this 
theater  for  performances  ot  some  of 
his  operas  and  orator  ins,  'The  building 
wats  Inst  used  as  a  theater  in  1756, 
Ninety  years  later  it  was  demolished 
and  the  site  used  by  the  College  of 
.Surgeons, 
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soprano.  Rom  Stockholm, 
j,cr  DCs):  died  Wv»4\  I’omf, 
ern,  Dcland.  November  ,1,  SHS,'. 
••SwcitoH  Nij'.njtftf’.tUr"  was  the 
eckt'used  sumer  5-’  fo>u«*  ftOHI 
ten  and  one  oi  51“’  «“'4  glamorous 
,t  donnas  of  tin’  um.-uvuth  can. 
‘jjIk  begun  fin*  -4H.lv  o(  miww:.i 
w  o!  tlu*  St.«.  Uiobn  Const 

ifttwh.-w  she  w  f.  »tm*.  On  Match 
Htfi.  -.1k*  made  bet  debut  noth  the 
kMm  H**v4  <V*'b»  as  A,:hSw\ 

tlUVVMW'.  dutm-tthe  tt.-M  U~.V  Vats 
.  enough.  but  m  1N4I,  dtv 

iirtf  With  her  tc.  lmupte,  she  went 

.grit  t,»  ttinti  with  Manuel  vwti'w, 

lVthvi  fee  usd  he*  at  tin.  time  and 
1  htv  mfhwit.v  to  ••',•! in  bet  an  up- 
Untctti  with  the  Hoi  hi*  i  Cm  a  .V  tei 
4tl)!  he-  Heiiul  debut  ■».  Nt<nin,  she 
WKd  ft!  tin*  woi»d  ptei.u  ‘i.'  .4  .in 
C.i  wntU'H  to*  tv*,  in  M  eve  sheet1, 

,  i'tl&.t  ft  WVf  -;•*<*  '.tie  west 
uttan.  I'HMitu-'li.nu  peso ‘ovutw. 
t.ttf.l  in  jnnt,  ip.d  (t-i/n.'ii  »,nv., 
,'MtullM,  .‘Hit  i  opeith  >*!•'!>  lit  t 
Ut,  whne  do*  wade  *  d"*o‘t  m 
i at, i  m  I  s  In.  vh'*  moae-d  ns.'*  a 
hn!  cviVnvtil  (tut  <!)»’  h  i«5  »<*  >  4,r 
US  thutv  CUtf.llil  vutb.  at  a  beucM 
lurmatn  r  *4  /  a  '«*:  the 

IjHfM  Unicd  .1  lota!  VV ;  e  -it  it  ‘*H  the 
Us,  .lit  uvt  wittu.ii*  s-d'-nt  l» 

talon  .Si.*  w  n  ,ut  idol  at-;  het  Ir.'A 
is.»l.mvr  the*.*  m  Kofv»t  C  CwKV 
IUH  J’hough  ontn.oidm.:  m  dt.t 
itic  i.iln,  she  w.r *  putts.  ul  nl't  J.f 
tut  in  toloiutuu  p-*tK  when*  the 
rity  nt  la->  van.*  .i«4  it*  lenuskahh* 
ige  .ui4  fivibhitv  aiouied  the  giir.it’ 
cnthii-twitH 

Atu-i  t s  i‘*  witlt4vw  li.nnujin.t 
4  ikv.itf.l  Sin *.rl!  »*t>  Imtveh,  ft* .  .*»’ 
rt  ts*)t,iS^  .it»<l  ,i|i|*r.n.tH'.f*  m  *«■* 
nu,  Stic  vtMtciS  tin*  \  nis'nl  M.itev  m 
.'in  un4  |.*r  twii  ye. in  m  nO  rifrinwr 
*w«t  ftntri  wnilet  tlir  inuiugeiitnit 

I*.  I,  Hurmttsi  St*  i «'■•*.  »** 
e  itumc4  l«t«*  <  »*i!4h  Stnmlt,  lie* 
insert  siin4*nui».  Attn  iron  they 


HvtftS  mostly  in  linglimd.  Jenny  l.tnd 
ttwde  one  of  lier  hist  public  appear* 
.owes  tit  tt>?0  at  the  Rhenish  Music 
Vstn.d  in  1  hissetdorf  in  a  perform* 
.me.-  ot  her  husband’s  oratorio  Ruth. 

In  l.nri '  site  became  a  teacher  of  sing¬ 
ing  at  the  Koval  t'ollege  of  Music  in 
t  otthlon.  I  wo  sears  after  her  death  a 
memouaS  medallion  was  unveiled  in 
We  .uimeuet  Abbey. 

I  itida  di  <  Itntnounk,  opera  by  Doni¬ 
zetti.  I  ibu-tto  bv  t  i.tetano  Rossi.  I’re- 
imete:  Kandneithottlteater,  Vienna, 
Mav  1 1»,  t  H 4.1,  t  inda  is  itt  love  with  the 
vottiu;  i*amt»-r.  <  hat  les,  who  is  actually 
a  nobleman  in  disguise.  When  she 
Runts  bet  sell  deserh-d  she  goes  mad. 
{iut  the  apparent  desertion  was  only  a 
mtwmlei  standing.  After  Charles  re¬ 
ft «  ns  to  l  inda  ami  leminds  her  of  their 
J.nc  bv  nngma,  an  old  love  song,  she 
usovci-i  hei  sauitv,  l  hula's  aria  in  Act 
I,  "t  j  luce  dt  Rtievt'  aiiima.”  and  her 
M  id  .vein*  in  Act  II,  '1  hula!  A  chc 
peir.  Oo.”  aie  taiuous. 

1  iiulnit,  i  eomu'tlot  ( bass  >  in  (lllen- 
ba.-h’s  /  ha  fob' *  o*  }lt>fhnttnn. 

I  imtnto,  i  1  >  the  name  assumed  hy 
t  ..not  Almaviva  to  woo  Rosiua  in 
Rovuni'-i  H if  H.ulnr  «•/  Si  itilr. 

I  .*»  At  oolite  stave  l  tenor  >  of  the 
M ml. it, i  in  Rovam's  I'tiMim  in  At- 
C*'l 

I  Jnette,  .»  p*  hk  »-ss  t  contralto  t  hidden 
m  an  orange  m  Ihoholiev's  t'hv  Ltm * 

Uft  I  hr?*-  ihtiHtff*, 

l.lwiipJ,  wiHW  man  ib'iiot  i  in  tow  with 
tl.ui-wt  m  Motow's  Miiflki. 

{ imt,  »H  an  mnheeper  (soprano)  in 
j»,i-r  with  I  lvmo  in  Ikllmi’s  hu  .«*««- 

ttmHUi. 

t  *  i  S  he  t  nnttiess'  gramUlaughter 
tsopiauoi  m  IVh.htvovsky's  Pi<{uc 

ilil'V, 

1 1st,  I'.itutnuel.  bass.  Horn  Vienna, 
M,ti,  h  l«*n.  After  appearing  as 
Ih.v  soprano  amt  latet  as  a  member  of 
i  v.v.d  uii  utrt  ui  l  urope,  he  came  to 
the  I  uitnl  Mates  and  received  his  first 
sysietuatie  vocal  instruction  from 
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Josiah  Zuro  in  New  York  City.  In  1921 
he  returned  to  Europe  and  a  year  later 
made  his  debut  at  the  Vienna  Volk- 
soper  as  Mephistopheles  in  Faust .  Two 
years  later  he  was  engaged  by  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Opera,  where  he  remained  a  decade, 
successful  in  leading  German  bass 
roles,  particularly  those  of  Hunding 
and  Baron  Ochs.  He  also  appeared  at 
the  festivals  in  Bayreuth,  Salzburg,  and 
Munich.  On  December  27,  1933,  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Hermann  in  Tannhauser .  He 
remained  at  the  Metropolitan  more 
than  a  decade,  appearing  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Wagner  music  dramas.  He  also 
made  numerous  guest  appearances 
with  other  leading  opera  houses  in 
America,  Europe,  and  South  America. 
Little  Sweep,  The,  see  let’s  make  an 
OPERA. 

Litviune,  Felia  (born  franqoise- 
jeanne  schutz),  dramatic  soprano. 
Bom  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  1860;  died 
Paris,  October  12,  1936.  She  studied 
singing  with  Victor  Maurel  and  Gio¬ 
vanni  Sbriglia.  She  made  her  debut  in 
1882  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens  in 
Paris  in  Herodiade.  She  then  appeared 
for  a  season  with  the  Mapleson  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York.  In  1886  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera,  establish¬ 
ing  herself  as  a  favorite  in  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  music  dramas.  On  November 
25,  1896,  she  made  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  Les  Huguenots. 
She  remained  at  the  Metropolitan  only 
one  season.  Her  subsequent  career  in 
Europe  included  appearances  at  La 
Scala  and  Covent  Garden.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  stage  in  1917  she  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  teaching,  becoming  a  professor 
of  singing  at  the  American  Conserva¬ 
tory  at  Fontainebleau  in  1927.  She 
wrote  an  autobiography,  Ma  vie  et 
mon  art  (1933). 

Liu,  a  young  slave  girl  (soprano),  in 
love  with  Calaf  in  Puccini’s  Turandot . 
Ljungberg,  Gota,  dramatic  soprano. 
Born  Sundsvall,  Sweden,  October  4, 
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1893;  died  Lidingo,  near  Stockholm, 
June  28,  1955.  She  studied  singing  at 
the  Stockholm  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Royal  Opera  School.  Her  debut 
took  place  in  1920  at  the  Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  as  Elsa.  In  1925  she  sang 
at  Covent  Garden.  Eugene  Goossens 
wrote  his  opera  Judith  for  her.  She 
next  appeared  for  three  seasons  at  the 
Berlin  Opera,  where  she  was  acclaimed 
in  the  Wagnerian  repertory.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1932,  she  made  her  American 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Die 
Walkure .  She  appeared  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  through  the  1934-1935  season, 
specializing  in  the  Wagner  operas,  and 
scoring  outstanding  success  in  the 
world  premiere  of  Merry  Mount  and 
in  a  revival  of  Salome  in  which  she  her¬ 
self  performed  the  Dance  of  the  Seven 
Veils.  After  leaving  the  Metropolitan 
she  appeared  extensively  in  Europe. 
For  several  years  after  1945  she  taught 
singing  in  New  York,  after  which  she 
returned  to  Sweden. 

Lobetanz,  opera  by  Ludwig  Thuille. 
Libretto  by  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Karlsruhe  Opera,  February  6, 
1898.  The  setting  is  Germany  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  minstrel  Lobetanz 
wins  the  heart  of  a  princess  with  his 
songs.  For  this  offense  he  must  suffer 
death.  The  princess  falls  into  a  coma 
of  grief  and  is  revived  only  by  Lobe¬ 
tanz’  songs.  He  is  now  given  royal 
blessing  for  his  marriage  with  the 
princess. 

L’oca  del  Cairo  (The  Goose  of  Cairo), 

an  unfinished  opera  by  Mozart.  See 

DON  PEDRO. 

Lodoletta,  opera  by  Pietro  Mascagni. 
Libretto  by  Gioacchino  Forzano,  based 
on  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes,  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  story  by  Ouida.  Premiere:  Teatro 
Costanzi,  April  30,  1917.  In  a  Dutch 
village  in  1853,  Antonio  gives  his 
adopted  daughter,  Lodoletta,  a  birthday 
gift  of  new  red  shoes.  After  he  dies, 
Lodoletta  falls  in  love  with  a  French 
painter,  Flammen.  She  follows  him  to 
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Paris  and  arrives  at  his  house  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  while  a  party  is  in  progress. 
She  does  not  have  the  courage  to  enter. 
Aimlessly  she  wanders  in  the  snow,  and 
dies  of  cold  and  starvation.  Flammen 
finds  her  and  takes  her  in  his  arms, 
lamenting  that  he  has  always  been  in 
love  with  her.  Two  arias,  both  from 
Act  III,  have  become  popular.  One  is 
Flammen’s  “Ah!  ritrovarla  nella  sua 
cap  anna,”  the  other  Lodoletta’s  “Flam- 
men,  perdonami.” 

Lodovico,  Ambassador  to  the  Venetian 
Republic  (bass)  in  Verdi’s  Otello . 

Loge,  god  of  fire  (tenor)  in  Wagner’s 
J Das  Rheingold . 

Logroscino,  Nicola,  composer.  Born 
Bitonto,  Italy,  October,  1698;  died 
Palermo,  Sicily,  about  1765.  He  studied 
with  Francesco  Durante  and  Gaetano 
Veneziano.  From  1728  to  1731  he  was 
an  organist.  After  settling  in  Naples 
(about  1738)  he  became  a  deservedly 
popular  composer  of  comic  operas,  his 
works  remaining  in  vogue  until  the 
ascendancy  of  Piccinni.  His  finest 
operas  were:  L’inganno  per  inganno 
(1738);  La  violanta  (1741);  II  gover - 
natore  (1747);  Tanto  bene  che  male; 
11  vecchio  marito;  La  furba  burlata 
(1760),  the  last  a  collaboration  with 
Nicola  Piccinni. 

Lohengrin,  opera  in  three  acts  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  medieval  legends.  Premiere: 
Weimar,  August  28,  1850.  American 
premiere:  Stadt  Theater,  New  York, 
April3,  1871. 

Characters:  Henry  the  Fowler,  King 
of  Germany  (bass) ;  Frederick  of  Tel- 
ramund,  Count  of  Brabant  (baritone) ; 
Ortrud,  his  wife  (mezzo-soprano); 
Elsa  of  Brabant  (soprano) ;  Lohengrin, 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail  (tenor);  a 
herald  (bass) ;  Gottfried,  Elsa’s  brother 
(silent  role);  nobles  of  Saxony  and 
Brabant;  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
court;  pages;  attendants.  The  action 
takes  place  in  and  near  Antwerp  early 
in  the  tenth  century. 
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Act  I.  The  banks  of  the  Scheldt 
River.  The  orchestral  prelude,  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  Holy  Grail,  is  wrought  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  Grail  theme.  King  Henry, 
desiring  to  form  an  army,  finds  the 
people  of  Brabant  torn  by  dissension. 
Telramund  reveals  that  much  of  the 
trouble  arises  from  the  suspicion  that 
Elsa  has  murdered  her  brother  in  order 
to  make  a  bid  for  the  throne  of  Bra¬ 
bant.  Called  before  King  Henry  to  de¬ 
fend  herself  against  this  charge,  Elsa 
tells  of  a  strange  dream  in  which  a 
knight  appeared  to  tell  her  he  will  be 
her  protector  (Elsa’s  Dream:  “Einsam 
in  triiben  Tagen”).  Telramund  insists 
that  his  accusations  against  Elsa  are 
well  founded;  he  is  ready  to  fight  any¬ 
one  who  questions  his  veracity.  When 
the  King  asks  Elsa  who  her  champion 
is  to  be,  she  mentions  the  knight  of  her 
dreams.  The  King’s  herald  then  calls 
on  her  champion  to  appear,  but  there 
is  no  answer.  Elsa  falls  on  her  knees 
and  prays  for  her  deliverer  to  come 
(Elsa’s  Prayer:  “Du  trugest  zu  ihm 
meine  Klage”) .  There  now  appears  a 
swan-drawn  boat  bearing  the  Knight 
Lohengrin.  After  Lohengrin  bids  his 
swan  farewell  (“Nun  sei  bedankt,  mein 
lieber  Schwan”)  he  approaches  King 
Henry  and  announces  his  intention  of 
championing  Elsa.  Elsa  promises  her 
hand  in  marriage  to  Lohengrin  if  he  is 
victorious.  In  return,  Lohengrin  ex¬ 
tracts  from  her  the  promise  that  she 
will  not  attempt  to  discover  who  he  is 
or  from  where  he  has  come.  After  King 
Henry  offers  a  prayer  for  the  contest¬ 
ants  (“Mein  Herr  und  Gott,  nun  ruf 
ich  dich”),  the  duel  between  Telra¬ 
mund  and  Lohengrin  takes  place. 
Lohengrin,  the  victor,  generously 
spares  the  life  of  the  defeated  and 
shamed  Telramund. 

Act  II.  In  the  fortress  of  Antwerp. 
Telramund  and  his  wife  Ortrud  are  in 
disgrace.  Ortrud  conceives  a  method  of 
defeating  Lohengrin  and  regaining 
their  lost  station:  Elsa  must  make  the 
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mysterious  knight  reveal  his  identity, 
thus  depriving  him  of  his  magic  powers. 
At  this  point  Elsa  appears  and  speaks 
of  her  happiness  (“Eueh  LUftcn,  die 
mein  Klagen”).  Ortrud  begs  Elsa  for 
forgiveness,  and  Elsa  promises  to  do 
what  she  can  to  gain  clemency  for  her 
and  her  husband.  Dawn  breaks.  The 
square  is  filled  with  courtiers  and 
knights  who  hail  the  day  of  Elsa’s  wed¬ 
ding.  As  Elsa  and  her  retinue  make 
their  way  from  the  fortress  toward  the 
cathedral,  the  people  acclaim  her.  Elsa 
is  about  to  mount  the  cathedral  steps 
when  she  is  stopped  by  Ortrud  who  ac¬ 
cuses  Lohengrin  of  being  a  black  magi¬ 
cian  whose  defeat  of  Telramund  was 
achieved  by  foul  means.  Elsa  de¬ 
nounces  her  for  this  slander,  but  the 
seeds  of  doubt  have  now  been  planted 
in  her  mind.  Telramund  creates  sus¬ 
picion  among  the  people  by  repeating 
his  wife’s  accusation.  Lohengrin  insists 
that  the  charge  against  him  is  false  even 
though  he  may  not  reveal  his  true  iden¬ 
tity.  Elsa  now  assures  Lohengrin  that 
she  does  not  doubt  him.  The  bridal 
procession  continues  into  the  cathedral. 

Act  HI,  Scene  1.  The  bridal  cham¬ 
ber.  A  vigorous  orchestral  prelude  de¬ 
scribes  the  joy  surrounding  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Lohengrin  and  Elsa.  To  the 
strains  of  the  celebrated  Wedding 
March  (“Treulich  gef'iihrt”)  the  bridal 
procession  enters  the  chamber.  When 
Lohengrin  and  Elsa  are  left  alone,  they 
embrace  and  speak  of  their  love  ("Das 
siisse  Lied  verhallt").  But  doubt  has 
entered  Elsa’s  heart,  and  she  tongs  to 
know  who  her  husband  really  is. 
Lohengrin  entreats  her  to  desist  from 
asking,  but  Elsa  is  insistent  At  this 
point  Telramund  and  four  of  his  men 
burst  into  the  chamber  to  attack  Lohen¬ 
grin.  Lohengrin  kills  Telramund  with 
a  single  blow  of  his  sword,  whereupon 
the  henchmen  abandon  their  evil  mis¬ 
sion.  Sadly,  Lohengrin  reveals  that  all 
his  happiness  hies  ended  ("Weh!  Nun 
ist  all  timer  Gluck  dahinl”). 
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Act  IV.  The  banks  of  the  Scheldt 
Lohengrin  announces  to  King  Henry 
and  his  retinue  that  the  time  has  come 
to  reveal  his  identity.  He  is  a  Knight 
ot  the  Hoh  Grail  ( ( irulserziihlung* 
"In  fernem  Land"),  the  son  of  Parsifal’ 
King  of  the  Grail,  and  his  power  is 
that  of  destroying  evil  influences.  Hav¬ 
ing  revealed  his  seetet,  l  ohengrin  must 
return  to  Moutsalv.it,  home  of  the 
Grail.  He  takes  his  bride  Elsa  in  his 
arms  and  laments  the  fact  that  they 
are  now  to  part  forever.  Lohengrin’s 
swan  appears.  Orttud  triumphantly  re¬ 
veals  that  the  swan  is  none  other  than 
Elsa’s  brother  GotUtied,  transformed 
hy  her  own  evil  magic.  Had  Eha  kept 
faith  with  1  ohengrin,  she  declares,  she 
would  not  only  have  had  him  and  his 
love  she  could  have  saved  her  brother. 
1  .ohengrin  tights  one  more  wtong:  he 
restores  the  huv  Gotthied  to  human 
form,  then  depat  fs  in  his  boat,  now 
drawn  by  the  white  dove  of  the  Holy 
Grail. 

iMht'ttvrm .  written  between  1846 
and  1848,  was  Wagner's  last  "upeta.” 
Alter  /.o/iemym  he  ait  the  eoul  that 
had  tied  him  to  the  past;  the  new 
esthetics  which  he  was  to  articulate 
were  to  be  leali/rd  in  his  vety  next 
work,  I  tisiiin  utui  his  Hist  uuis’c 

drama.  Standing  as  it  dues  between 
Tmnhiiuur  and  l.oht'nurin 

looks  two  ways,  We  find  the  past  in  the 
emphasis  on  the  voice,  which  is  still  a 
dominating  element;  m  many  of  the 
arias,  duets  and  ehotal  numbers  east 
in  traditional  mold;  in  such  formal 
scenes  as  the  bridal  piocession.  Hie 
future  is  found  in  the  increasingly  in¬ 
genious  use  ol  leitmotivs,  in  the  vir¬ 
tuoso  handling  ot  the  ouhestra,  in  the 
oneness  of  the  conception,  the  single¬ 
ness  of  the  mood,  Hut  tor  till  its 
glimpse*  into  the  future,  Lo/mmrwt  re¬ 
main*  a  romantic  opera.  Having 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  he  had 
written  the  fittest  tomanlic  opera  of  hit 
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generation,  Wagner  could  abandon  old 
paths  and  strike  for  new  directions. 

Since  Wagner  was  persona  non  grata 
in  Dresden  after  1849 — a  political 
refugee — Lohengrin  was  turned  down 
by  the  Dresden  Opera,  which  had 
previously  introduced  Der  fliegende 
Hollander  and  Tannhauser.  When 
hoped-for  premieres  failed  to  material¬ 
ize  in  Paris  and  London,  Wagner  sent 
the  score  to  Liszt,  then  the  kapellmeis¬ 
ter  in  Weimar.  It  took  courage  for 
Liszt  to  produce  a  new  work  by  a 
revolutionary  in  exile,  and  Liszt  pos¬ 
sessed  that  courage.  The  opera  at  first 
proved  more  or  less  a  failure.  Partly, 
it  was  too  long  and  invited  fatigue; 
partly,  it  was  too  new  for  immediate 
acceptance.  But  the  opera  did  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  recognition.  Within  the 
next  few  years  it  was  heard  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  achieving  an  ever- 
mounting  success.  By  1860  Lohengrin 
had  been  performed  so  often  that  Wag¬ 
ner,  living  in  exile  in  Switzerland,  once 
complained  that  he  was  the  only  Ger¬ 
man  alive  who  had  not  heard  it. 
Lohse,  Otto,  conductor.  Bom  Dresden, 
Germany,  September  21,  1859;  died 
Baden-Baden,  May  5,  1925.  He  studied 
with  Hans  Richter  and  Felix  Draeseke 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatory.  In  1882 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Wagner  Society  and  the  Imperial  Rus¬ 
sian  Music  Society,  both  in  Riga.  Seven 
years  later  he  was  made  first  kapell¬ 
meister  of  the  Riga  Stadttheater.  In 
1893  he  became  director  of  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Stadttheater.  Here  he  married  the 
celebrated  singer  Katharina  Klafsky. 
In  the  spring  of  1896  he  and  his  wife 
came  to  the  United  States  and  joined 
the  Damrosch  Opera  Company.  They 
were  back  in  Germany  a  year  later,  and 
from  then  on  Lohse  held  important 
conductorial  posts:  in  Strassburg  from 
1897  to  1904;  in  Cologne  from  1904 
to  1911;  with  the  Theatre  de  la  Mon- 
naie  in  1911—1912;  and  with  the  Leip¬ 
zig  Stadttheater  from  1912  to  1923. 
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From  1901  to  1904  he  also  directed 
performances  of  the  Wagnerian  music 
dramas  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1916  he 
received  the  honorary  title  of  Royal 
Professor.  He  wrote  one  opera,  Der 
Prinz  wider  Willen,  performed  in  Riga 
in  1890. 

Lola,  Alfio’s  wife  (mezzo-soprano)  in 
Mascagni’s  Cavalleria  rusticana. 
Lombardi,  I  (The  Lombards),  opera 
by  Verdi.  Libretto  by  Themistocles 
Solera,  based  on  a  romance  by  Tom- 
maso  Grossi.  Premiere:  La  Scala, 
February  11,  1843.  During  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  the  rivalry  of  two 
brothers,  Arvino  and  Pagano,  for  the 
love  of  Viclinda  results  in  Pagano’s 
exile.  He  lives  as  a  hermit  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  cave.  When  the  Crusaders,  headed 
by  Arvino,  attack  Jerusalem,  the  her¬ 
mit  is  brought  to  them.  Pagano  reveals 
his  identity,  begs  his  brother’s  forgive¬ 
ness  for  their  bitter  rivalry,  and  dies. 
The  trio  of  Griselda,  Oronto,  and 
Arvino,  “Qui  posa  il  fianco,”  and  the 
Crusaders’  war  chorus,  “O  Signore,  dal 
tetto  natio,”  are  of  enduring  interest. 
London,  George  (originally  burnson), 
bass-baritone.  Bom  Montreal,  Canada, 
May  30,  1921.  The  son  of  American 
parents,  he  was  taken  to  Los  Angeles 
in  his  boyhood.  Here,  while  attending 
public  schools,  he  sang  in  churches  and 
various  amateur  productions.  In  1947 
he  toured  the  United  States  with  the 
Bel  Canto  Trio  (whose  other  mem¬ 
bers  were  Mario  Lanza  and  Frances 
Yeend).  He  made  his  opera  debut  in 
Europe  in  1949  with  the  Vienna  State 
Opera.  His  role  was  that  of  Amonasro. 
Subsequently  he  appeared  in  Vienna  as 
Escamillo,  Boris  Godunov,  and  in  all 
the  four  baritone  roles  in  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann .  On  November  13,  1951 
(the  opening  night  of  the  season),  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Amonasro.  On  January  9, 
1952,  he  made  his  debut  at  La  Scala  as 
Pizarro.  After  this,  besides  making  ap¬ 
pearances  at  the  Metropolitan,  he  sang 
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in  the  leading  festivals  of  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  Bayreuth,  Salzburg, 
Munich,  Holland,  Glyndeboume,  and 
Edinburgh.  In  1955  London  was 
honored  by  the  President  of  Austria, 
Theodor  Koerner,  with  the  title  of 
Kammersanger. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wordsworth,  poet. 
Born  Portland,  Maine,  February  27, 
1807;  died  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
March  24,  1882.  Otto  Luening’s  opera 
Evangeline  was  adapted  from  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poem.  The  Blind  Girl  of 
Castel-Cuille  was  the  source  of  operas 
of  the  same  name  by  Comelis  Dopper 
and  Earl  Ross  Drake. 

Lorek,  surgeon  (baritone)  in  Gior¬ 
dano’s  Fedora. 

Loreley,  Die,  opera  by  Alfredo  Cata- 
lani.  Libretto  by  Angelo  Zanardini  and 
Carlo  d’Ormville.  Premiere:  Teatro 
Regio,  Turin,  February  16,  1890.  The 
setting  is  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in 
medieval  times.  Walter,  governor  of 
Oberwesel,  betrothed  to  Anna,  meets 
and  falls  in  love  with  the  Loreley.  He 
decides  to  remain  true  to  Anna.  At 
their  marriage  ceremony,  the  Loreley 
appears.  Walter  rushes  to  her,  but  the 
Loreley  eludes  him  by  sinking  into  the 
Rhine.  Anna  dies  of  grief.  Walter  con¬ 
tinues  to  pursue  the  Loreley  and  finds 
her  singing  atop  her  rock.  When  she 
once  again  evades  him,  he  commits 
suicide  by  jumping  into  the  river. 
Lorenz,  Max,  tenor.  Born  Diisseldorf, 
May  10,  1901.  He  studied  singing  in 
Berlin  with  E.  Grenzebach.  In  1928  he 
was  engaged  by  Fritz  Busch  for  the 
Dresden  Opera,  where  he  scored  a 
major  success  in  Die  aegyptische  Hel¬ 
ena.  In  1931—1932  and  again  in  1933 — 
1934  he  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  leading  Wagnerian  tenor  roles. 
Between  1933  and  1943  he  appeared 
at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals;  in  1937  he 
was  engaged  as  principal  tenor  of  the 
Vienna  State  Opera.  Just  before  World 
War  II  he  appeared  in  other  countries; 
since  the  war  he  has  sung  not  only  at 


the  Vienna  State  Opera  but  at  the 
Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  Italy, 
and  at  festivals  in  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
and  Zurich. 

Lortzing,  Gustav  Albert,  composer. 
Born  Berlin,  October  23,  1801;  died 
there  January  21,  1851.  The  son  of 
professional  actors,  Lortzing  spent  his 
boyhood  and  youth  traveling  with  his 
parents.  His  education,  consequently, 
was  haphazard,  though  at  one  time  he 
did  attend  the  Singakademie  in  Berlin. 
He  wrote  his  first  operetta,  All  Pascha 
von  Janina ,  in  1822;  it  was  produced 
two  years  later.  He  subsequently 
achieved  considerable  success  as  a  tenor 
with  the  Leipzig  Stadttheater.  It  was 
in  this  theater,  too,  that  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  composer  with  Die  beiden 
Schutzen  in  1837.  His  most  famous 
opera,  Zar  und  Zimmermann,  was  an 
even  greater  success  when  introduced 
in  Leipzig  a  year  later  and  soon  per¬ 
formed  extensively  throughout  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria.  In  1842  he  was 
again  successful  with  a  new  opera,  Der 
Wildschiltz .  In  1846  Lortzing  was  in¬ 
vited  to  Vienna  to  conduct  the  premiere 
of  his  Der  Waffenschmied.  Engaged  as 
first  conductor  of  the  Theater- an-der- 
Wien,  he  lost  the  post  during  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  period  of  1848.  From  then  on 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
position.  He  supported  himself  first  as 
an  actor  in  small  German  theaters,  then 
by  conducting  ballet  and  vaudeville 
performances  in  Berlin.  His  health  and 
spirit  were  broken;  he  died  a  poor  and 
unhappy  man.  His  most  famous  operas 
were  in  a  comic  vein,  but  he  also  wrote 
a  romantic  opera,  Regina.  It  was  first 
performed  at  the  Berlin  Opera  in  1899, 
nearly  fifty  years  after  Lortzing’s  death. 
Lo  sposo  deluso  (The  Deluded  Spouse), 
unfinished  opera  by  Mozart.  See  don 
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Lothario,  an  aged  minstrel  (bass)  who 
turns  out  to  be  a  nobleman  in  Thomas’s 
Mignon. 

Loti,  Pierre  (originally  louis  marie 
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julien  viaud)  ,  novelist.  Born  Roche¬ 
fort,  France,  January  14,  1850;  died 
Hendaye,  France,  June  10,  1923.  His 
novels  that  were  made  into  operas  in¬ 
clude:  Madame  Chrysantheme  (Andre 
Messager);  Ramuntcho  (Deems  Tay¬ 
lor)  ;  and  Le  roman  de  Spahi  (Lucien 
Lambert’s  Le  Spahi) . 

Louise,  opera  in  four  acts  by  Gustave 
Charpentier.  Libretto  by  the  composer. 
Premiere:  Opera-Comique,  February  2, 
1900.  American  premiere:  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  3, 
1908. 

Characters :  Louise,  a  seamstress 
(soprano) ;  her  mother  (contralto) ;  her 
father  (baritone) ;  Julien,  a  painter 
(tenor) ;  Irma,  a  seamstress  (soprano) ; 
an  errand  girl;  King  of  the  Fools;  ped¬ 
dlers;  housekeepers;  working  people; 
street  boys;  grisettes;  Bohemians.  The 
setting  is  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Act  I.  The  attic  flat  of  Louise’s 
family.  Julien  has  written  to  Louise’s 
parents  requesting  their  permission  for 
his  marriage  to  their  daughter;  from 
his  balcony  across  the  way  he  urges  her 
to  elope  with  him  if  permission  is  de¬ 
nied.  Louise  is  torn  between  her  love 
for  Julien  and  her  duty  to  her  parents. 
Julien t  recalls  the  time  when  first  he 
fell  in  love  with  her  (“Depuis  long- 
temps  j’habitais  cette  chambre”).  As 
they  are  repeating  to  each  other  their 
expressions  of  love,  Louise’s  mother 
appears  and  takes  her  daughter  severely 
to  task  for  encouraging  a  worthless 
Bohemian.  When  Louise’s  father  comes 
home  he  reads  Julien’s  letter.  The 
mother  insists  that  no  consideration  be 
given  to  Julien,  but  the  father  prefers 
a  more  cautious  approach.  This  so  in¬ 
furiates  the  mother  that  she  begins  to 
quarrel  with  her  daughter.  The  father 
consoles  Louise  (“O  mon  enfant”), 
and  the  young  woman  reluctantly 
promises  not  to  see  Julien  again. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  A  street  in  Mont¬ 
martre.  Dawn  breaks  on  Paris.  Street 


cries  are  heard.  Louise  and  her  mother 
come  to  the  establishment  where  Louise 
is  employed.  When  her  mother  leaves, 
Julien  appears  and  begs  Louise  to 
elope  with  him  (“Ah!  Louise,  si  tu 
m’aimes”) .  Once  again  Louise  is  tom 
between  love  and  duty.  She  rushes  into 
the  shop,  leaving  Julien  forlorn. 

Scene  2.  A  dressmaker’s  workroom. 
(This  scene  is  often  omitted.)  The 
other  seamstresses  do  not  fail  to  notice 
how  disturbed  Louise  is.  Irma  suggests 
that  Louise  may  be  in  love,  then  pro¬ 
nounces  a  rhapsody  over  love  and  Paris 
(“Une  voix  mysterieuse”) .  From  out¬ 
side  the  window  comes  Julien’s  unex¬ 
pected  serenade  (“Dans  la  cite  loin- 
taine”).  The  seamstresses  mock  Julien, 
but  Louise,  unable  to  resist  his  appeals, 
rushes  out  to  join  him. 

Act  III.  A  cottage.  Louise  and  Julien, 
now  living  together,  are  more  in  love 
than  ever.  Louise  recalls  the  day  when 
first  she  yielded  (“Depuis  le  jour”). 
They  embrace,  and  the  gathering  night 
envelops  them.  The  beauty  of  Paris 
causes  Julien  to  sing  the  praises  of  both 
the  city  and  his  beloved  (“De  Paris 
tout  en  fete”).  A  few  moments  later  a 
group  of  Bohemians  appear;  they  call 
to  Julien  and  Louise,  then  crown  Louise 
the  Muse  of  Montmartre.  The  gaiety  is 
at  a  climax  when  Louise’s  mother  ap¬ 
pears  with  the  news  that  Louise’s  father 
is  dying.  Julien  is  willing  to  let  Louise 
go  to  her  father  but  only  after  the 
mother  promises  that  she  will  be  free 
to  return. 

Act  IV.  The  attic  flat.  Louise  has 
nursed  her  father  back  to  health.  She 
is  still  with  him,  her  mother  having  re¬ 
fused  to  let  her  go  back  to  Julien.  The 
father  laments  the  lot  of  a  workman 
with  ungrateful  children.  But  he  soon 
draws  Louise  to  him  and  sings  her  a 
lullaby  as  if  she  were  still  a  child 
(Berceuse:  “Reste,  repose-toi”).  Since 
Louise  is  eager  to  return  to  her  lover, 
a  harsh  quarrel  erupts.  Sternly,  the 
father  opens  the  door  and  orders  her 
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out.  After  Louise  has  gone,  he  cries 
after  her.  Then,  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
city  outside  his  window,  he  bitterly  ex¬ 
claims  that  it  is  the  evil  of  Paris  that 
has  destroyed  his  home. 

Naturalism  entered  French  opera 
with  Louise ,  a  story  concerned  with 
the  lives  of  everyday  people.  The  cen¬ 
tral  theme — the  love  affair  of  the  artist 
and  the  seamstress — raised  the  then 
revolutionary  question  of  a  woman’s 
right  to  live  her  life  without  dictation 
by  parents  or  society.  Louise  was  the 
first  opera,  moreover,  to  contain  ele¬ 
ments  of  socialist  thinking.  There  is 
another  important  element  in  the  work 
—a  symbolic  one— Paris.  The  spell  of 
the  city  is  made  tangible  through  the 
musical  tributes  of  Julien  in  the  third 
act  and  Louise  in  the  fourth,  through 
the  cries  of  street  vendors,  through  the 
evocative  orchestral  interludes.  It  is  the 
inescapable  magic  of  the  setting  quite 
as  much  as  the  turbulent  love  of  Julien 
and  Louise  that  has  enchanted  opera 
audiences. 

Two  months  after  Louise  was  first 
heard,  Marthe  Rioton,  the  creator  of 
the  title  role,  fell  ill  during  a  perform¬ 
ance.  Her  understudy,  who  had  never 
yet  sung  before  an  audience,  stepped 
into  the  part  and  gained  an  ovation. 
Her  name  was  Mary  Garden  and  the 
measure  of  her  triumph  was  that  she 
sang  the  role  of  Louise  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  times  at  the  Opera-Comique  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years. 

On  February  28,  1950,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Louise  was  celebrated 
in  Paris.  The  composer,  now  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  closing  scene.  Climaxing  the  occa¬ 
sion,  the  President  of  France  conferred 
on  Charpentier  the  grade  of  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Luyys,  Pierre  (born  Louis),  poet  and 
novelist.  Born  Ghent,  Belgium,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1870;  died  Paris,  June  4,  1925. 
His  famous  novel  Aphrodite ,  was  the 
source  of  Camille  Erlanger’s  opera  of 
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the  same  name.  Another  of  his  novels, 
La  femme  et  le  pantin,  was  used  for 
Zandonai’s  Conchita. 

Love  for  Three  Oranges,  The  (L’amour 
des  trois  oranges),  opera  by  Serge  Pro¬ 
kofiev,  libretto  by  the  composer,  based 
on  a  story  by  Carlo  Gozzi.  Premiere: 
Chicago  Opera,  December  30,  1921. 
Prokofiev’s  opera  is  a  play  within  a 
play.  A  highly  demonstrative  audience 
of  Cynics,  Emptyheads,  Glooms,  and 
Joys  watches  the  performances  of  a 
burlesque  opera  about  a  legendary 
prince.  The  young  man,  dying  of  gloom, 
can  be  cured  only  by  laughter.  A  wicked 
sorceress,  Fata  Morgana,  thwarts  every 
attempt  to  lighten  his  spirits,  but  when 
she  takes  a  ridiculous  fall  during  a 
scuffle  with  palace  guards,  the  prince 
laughs  and  is  cured.  The  sorceress  now 
decrees  that  he  must  find  and  fall  in 
love  with  three  oranges.  When  the 
prince  finds  the  oranges  in  a  desert,  he 
learns  that  each  contains  a  beautiful 
princess.  Two  of  the  young  women  per¬ 
ish  of  thirst.  The  Cynics  of  Prokofiev’s 
audience  revive  the  third  with  a  bucket 
of  water.  After  more  trials,  the  prince 
and  princess  are  united  and  the  sorcer¬ 
ess  and  her  evil  cohorts  meet  suitable 
justice.  In  the  course  of  this  gay  work 
Prokofiev  pokes  good-natured  fun  at 
various  absurdities  of  conventional 
opera  plots.  The  best-known  selections 
are  the  orchestral  “Scene  infemale,” 
“March,”  and  “Scherzo.”  “The  March” 
has  been  used  as  the  signature  for  the 
radio  program,  “The  F.B.I.  in  Peace 
and  War.” 

Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing,  Acis’  aria 
in  Handel’s  Acis  and  Galatea. 

Love  of  Three  Kings,  The,  see  amore 
dei  tre  re,  L’. 

Lualdi,  Adriano,  composer.  Born  La- 
rino,  Campobasso,  Italy,  March  22, 
1887.  After  studying  with  Stanislao 
Falchi  in  Rome  and  Ermanno  Wolf- 
Ferrari  in  Venice  he  became  an  opera 
conductor  in  1908.  In  1918  he  settled 
in  Milan,  and  from  1923  to  1927  was 
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music  critic  of  the  periodical  AVro/u. 
In,  192S  he  became  head  of  the  music 
department  of  the  Italian  government. 
For  several  years  he  was  aitistie  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  b  lot  cnee  and  Venice  music 
festivals.  In  l  Mo  he  succeeded  bran- 
eeseo  Cilea  as  diieetor  id  the  Naples 
Conservatory,  holding  this  post  until 
li)4,C  Nest,  he  became  diieetor  of  the 
Cherubini  t'onsei vatory  in  I  loienee. 
He  did  considerable  research  in  old 
Italian  music,  which  led  him  in  his  own 
compositions  to  icvive  old  Italian  oper¬ 
atic  forms  ami  stvles.  In  this  vein  he 
wmte  It  a  lyric  intermezzo 

(js> 1 5 1;  t.f  furkuli  Arlerrhiihh  an  inter¬ 
mezzo  giocoso  tor  m.u  iouettes  t  I'H  $  l; 
Iji  marts  tli  H'tmtlda,  a  dramatic  scene 
(!‘>lbl;  and  Hart  in  mruhim*,  a  medi¬ 
eval  legend  toi  mai iowttes  t  tMil). 
His  more  traditional  opetas  are;  It 
„,..vr  di  Haunt  ( I‘«i8  I ;  /  a  IkIm  drl  rr 
(10221;  it  lhavoln  nr  I  mmpumlr 
(PhVG;  la  (iiantt'nta  tlMUf;  Hit 
Mtnrn  at  ths  <  'ttnh>>rr\, 

Luiiavu,  SadkoV  wite  t  mezzo  soprano) 
in  Rimsky  KomahovV  Sadia, 

Lubiu,  Germaine,  sopiano  Horn  Fat  is, 
February  l,  IHOtt.  She  attended  the 
College  Seviene  m  Fair,  with  the  m« 
tention  of  hectutwug  a  doctoi ,  but  a 
passion  tor  music  made  lie!  change  her 
mind.  In  I'HIH  she  enfeied  the  Farts 
Conservatory,  where  she  won  three  first 
prizes  in  singing.  In  l'»  1 2  she  joined  the 
Opera -Comique,  where  she  appeared 
in  the  world  premiere  ut  Guv  Kopait/* 
Le  pay*.  In  I ‘04  she  was  engaged  hy 
the  Faris  Opeta,  where  she  has  ever 
since  remained,  Iwoming  pi  meipal 
dramatic  soprano  in  1MK,  She  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself  paiticularlv  in  the 
Wagnerian  repei  buy.  hut  has  aho 
had  notable  success  m  contemporary 
French  operas  ami  operas  by  Berlioz, 
Gluck,  and  Richard  Strauss.  In  IMK 
slit*  was  seen  at  Bayreuth  as  Kuudry. 
She  has  also  sung  in  London,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Fragile,  and  at  several  Salz¬ 
burg  Festivals, 


Luca,  Giuseppe  de,  .vet-  in-:  iuca,  mu¬ 
st  mm. 

Lueen,  Pauline,  dramatic  soprano.  Bora 
Vienna,  April  ?A  ttUH  died  there 
F'ebruaiy  28,  1WH.  After  studying  with 
I’schmunn  and  Richard  l  ewy  in 
Vienna  she  joined  the  chorus  of  the 
Vienna  Opera,  She  made  her  dehut  in 
Otmiit/  on  Septenilwr  4,  18G),  in 
I'rmtti,  and  was  so  successful  that  she 
was  made  a  principal  soprano  of  the 
eompanv.  Alter  her  sensational  per¬ 
formances  as  Norma  and  Valentine  in 
Prague  in  IHoo,  Meyerbeer  called  her 
to  Berlin  to  create  lor  Germany  the  rote 
of  Selika.  She  was  immediately  engaged 
as  permanent  court  singer  there.  From 
l  KM  to  1 87 2  she  sang  every  season  in 
I  ondou  (except  lor  t-so'D  and  was  a 
gieut  favorite.  She  tei minuted  her  ties 
with  Berlin  in  IK? 2  and  embarked  on  a 
two  vent  tom  ot  Ametiea.  Alter  return- 
jug  to  Fin  ope  she  was  associated  with 
the  Vienna  Upeia  until  1880,  when  she 
retired  l rout  the  stage. 

Lucia,  Tut iddu's  mother  ( contralto) 
in  Mascagni's  <  'avails tut  tuuitwia. 
Lucia  ill  Lttmmernitw,  opera  in  three 
acts  by  Gaetano  Donizetti.  l  ibretto  by 
Salvatore  Cammaiiuio,  based  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  l  Its  /bide  of  lom- 
mrrmaar,  Premiere:  Sau  t  ‘at  to,  Naples, 
September  2n.  IHAS.  American  pre- 
miete:  Theatre  d'Orleans,  New  Or* 
leans,  December  28,  1841. 

Characters:  I  ortl  Fnrico  Ashton  of 
I  ammennoor  (baritone);  Lucia,  his 
sister  (soprano);  Raimondo,  chaplain 
of  1  ammennoor  (bass);  Fdgardo, 
master  of  Ravenswood  (tenor);  lord 
Arturo  llucklaw  (tenor);  Alisa,  Lucia's 
companion  (soprano);  Normanno,  fol¬ 
lower  of  1  ord  Ashton  (tenor);  follow¬ 
ers  of  Ashton;  inhabitants  of  I  .ummer- 
moor.  t  he  setting,  is  Scotland  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Act  I,  Scene  I.  A  wood.  Normanno 
inf oi  tm  l-ord  Ashton  that  there  is  a 
prowler  on  the  grounds  ot  Lammer- 
moor  Castle  and  that  he  suspects  the 
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intruder  to  be  Edgar  do.  Normanno  fur¬ 
ther  discloses  that  Lord  Ashton’s  sister, 
Lucia,  has  been  meeting  the  intruder. 
Ashton  vows  to  destroy  Edgardo,  his 
mortal  enemy. 

Scene  2.  A  park  near  the  castle. 
Awaiting  her  lover,  Lucia  sings  of  an 
apparition  she  believes  she  has  seen  of 
a  young  woman  long  ago  murdered  by 
one  of  the  Ravenswoods  (“Regnava 
nel  silenzio”).  Her  gloomy  mood  light¬ 
ens  as  she  thinks  of  Edgardo  (“Quando 
rapita  in  estasi”).  When  Edgardo  ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  with  the  news  that  he  has 
been  ordered  to  France.  He  suggests 
that  he  visit  Lord  Ashton  and  confess 
that  he  loves  Lucia.  Lucia  insists  such 
a  mission  would  be  futile.  The  lovers 
bid  each  other  a  passionate  farewell 
(“Verrano  a  te  sull’  aure”) . 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  An  anteroom  in 
Lammermoor  Castle.  Lord  Ashton  is 
determined  to  smash  the  love  affair  of 
his  sister  and  Edgardo,  since  he  plans 
to  solve  his  own  financial  problems  by 
marrying  his  sister  to  wealthy  Lord 
Arturo  Bucklaw.  He  shows  Lucia  a  let¬ 
ter  he  has  forged  in  Edgardo’s  hand. 
Reading  it,  Lucia  mistakenly  believes 
that  Edgardo  has  deserted  her.  Dis¬ 
traught  with  grief,  Lucia  consents  to 
marry  Bucklaw. 

Scene  2.  The  castle’s  great  hall.  Be¬ 
fore  an  assemblage  of  knights  and 
ladies,  Lucia  signs  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract  that  makes  her  Lord  Bucklaw’s 
wife.  An  armed  stranger  boldly  stalks 
into  the  hall.  Consternation  prevails 
when  he  is  recognized  as  Edgardo.  Now 
begins  the  opera’s  famous  sextet  (“Chi 
mi  frena?”).  Edgardo  wonders  what 
restrains  him  from  an  act  of  vengeance; 
Lucia  voices  her  despair  at  her  brother’s 
treachery;  Enrico  voices  compassion 
for  his  sister’s  plight;  Raimondo,  the 
kindly  chaplain,  invokes  the  aid  of 
heaven;  Alisa,  Lucia’s  companion,  and 
Arturo  Bucklaw,  her  husband,  express 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  no  blood¬ 
shed.  When  Edgardo  finally  realizes 


how  ruthlessly  he  has  been  treated,  he 
curses  the  entire  Lammermoor  family 
and  rushes  away. 

Act  III,  Scene  1 .  The  tower  of  Rav- 
enswood.  Lord  Ashton,  bent  on  aveng¬ 
ing  the  honor  of  his  household,  comes 
to  Ravenswood  castle  to  challenge  Ed¬ 
gardo  to  a  duel.  As  a  storm  rages,  both 
Ashton  and  Edgardo  vow  vengeance. 

Scene  2.  The  hall  of  Lammermoor. 
The  wedding  festivities  of  Lucia  and 
Lord  Bucklaw  are  being  celebrated 
(“D’immenso  giubilo”).  Raimondo 
abruptly  appears  with  the  ghastly  news 
that  Lucia  has  slain  her  husband  and 
gone  mad  (“Dalle  stanze,  ove  Lucia”). 
As  if  in  confirmation,  Lucia  enters  the 
hall,  dressed  in  a  long  white  gown.  She 
raves,  unconscious  of  her  surroundings 
(Mad  Scene:  “Ardon  gl’  incensi”) .  She 
believes  that  Edgardo  is  with  her  and 
that  they  are  being  married.  She  even 
mistakes  her  brother  for  Edgardo. 
Pathetically,  she  begs  that  a  flower  be 
placed  on  her  grave,  that  no  tears 
be  shed  (“Spargi  d’amaro  pianto”). 
Swooning,  she  falls  into  the  arms  of 
the  faithful  Alisa. 

Scene  3.  The  burial  ground  of  the 
Ravenswoods.  Not  knowing  the  fate 
that  has  befallen  Lucia,  Edgardo  la¬ 
ments  the  fickleness  of  his  loved  one 
and  longs  for  death  (Tomb  Scene:  “Fra 
poco  a  me  ricovero”) .  Mourners  from 
Lammermoor  pass.  From  them,  Ed¬ 
gardo  learns  of  Lucia’s  madness.  He  is 
about  to  rush  to  her  side  when  a  tolling 
bell  announces  that  she  is  dead.  Aware 
now  that  Lucia  has  never  faltered  in 
her  love  for  him,  Edgardo  promises  her 
spirit  that  they  will  never  be  parted 
again  (“Tu  che  a  Dio  spiegasti  l’ali”). 
He  then  stabs  himself  and  dies. 

Donizetti  composed  this  opera  with 
Fanny  Persiani  in  mind.  It  was  Persi¬ 
an!,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  colora¬ 
tura  sopranos  of  her  day,  who  created 
the  role  of  Lucia  not  only  in  Italy  but 
England.  Since  her  time  virtually  every 
great  coloratura  has  appeared  as  Lucia 
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and  counted  that  role  as  one  of  her 
most  grateful.  These  artists  have  in¬ 
cluded  Adelina  Patti,  Jenny  Lind,  Mar¬ 
cella  Sembrich,  Nellie  Melba,  Luisa 
Tetrazzini,  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  and 
Lily  Pons.  Containing  two  of  the  most 
famous  numbers  in  all  opera,  the  sextet 
and  Lucia’s  mad  scene,  Lucia  has  re¬ 
mained  popular  with  audiences  quite 
as  much  because  of  the  sustained 
beauty  of  its  lyricism. 

Lucinda,  principal  female  character 
(soprano)  in  Wolf-Ferrari’s  U amove 
medico . 

Lucrezia  Borgia,  opera  by  Donizetti. 
Libretto  by  Felice  Romani,  based  on 
Victor  Hugo’s  play  Lucrece  Borgia . 
Premiere:  La  Scala,  December  26, 
1833.  In  sixteenth  century  Italy,  Don 
Alfonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  suspects 
that  his  wife,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  love  affair  with  young  Gen- 
naro.  Gennaro  is  actually  her  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  though  nobody  but 
the  mother  knows  this  fact.  When  Al¬ 
fonso  has  Gennaro  arrested,  Lucrezia 
arranges  his  escape.  Infuriated  by  the 
insults  of  several  Italians,  she  has  them 
poisoned.  To  her  horror,  she  discovers 
that  one  of  those  whom  she  has  de¬ 
stroyed  is  her  son.  The  most  familiar 
excerpts  are  Gennaro’s  aria  in  the  pro¬ 
logue,  “Di  pescatore  ignobile,”  and 
Orsini’s  aria  in  Act  II,  “II  segreto  per 
essere  felice.” 

Lucy,  a  young  lady  fond  of  telephone 
conversations  in  Menotti’s  The  Tele¬ 
phone. 

Ludikar,  Pavel,  bass-baritone  and  opera 
manager.  Born  Prague,  Bohemia, 
March  3,  1882.  He  turned  to  music 
after  completing  studies  in  law  and 
philosophy.  He  made  his  opera  debut 
in  1904  at  the  National  Theater  in 
Prague  as  Sar astro.  Important  appear¬ 
ances  followed  in  leading  European 
opera  houses  including  La  Scala  and 
the  Dresden  Royal  Opera.  In  1913  he 
made  his  first  opera  appearances  in 
America  with  the  Boston  Civic  Opera 
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Company.  On  November  16,  1926,  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  the  American  premiere  of 
Puccini’s  Turandot.  He  remained  at  the 
Metropolitan  through  the  1931-1932 
season,  singing  about  eighty  roles  in  a 
dozen  languages.  In  1935  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  National  The¬ 
ater  in  Prague,  and  three  years  later  he 
created  the  title  role  in  Ernst  Krenek’s 
Karl  V  in  Prague.  During  World  War 
II  he  was  actively  associated  with  Ger¬ 
many’s  musical  life.  Since  the  war  he 
has  appeared  in  Germany  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Ludmilla,  Svietosar’s  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Glinka’s  Russian  and  Lud¬ 
milla. 

Luigi,  a  longshoreman  (tenor ) ,  Gior- 
getta’s  lover,  in  Puccini’s  II  tabarro. 
Luisa  Miller,  opera  by  Verdi.  Libretto 
by  Salvatore  Cammarano,  based  on 
Schiller’s  play  Kabale  und  Liebe.  Pre¬ 
miere:  San  Carlo,  Naples,  December 
8,  1849.  In  eighteenth  century  Wiirt- 
temberg,  Rodolfo  must  marry  Federica, 
though  he  is  in  love  with  Luisa  Miller. 
Rodolfo  is  put  in  jail  by  his  father,  who 
then  compels  Luisa  to  write  Rodolfo 
that  she  is  in  love  with  somebody  else. 
When  Rodolfo  is  released  upon  his 
promise  to  marry  Federica,  he  goes  to 
Luisa’s  house  to  kill  her.  She  tells  him 
the  truth,  and  the  lovers  die  in  each 
other’s  arms  after  drinking  poison. 
Rodolfo’s  aria  in  Act  II,  “Quando  le 
sere  al  placido,”  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  numbers  in  the  opera. 

Lully,  lean-Baptiste,  composer.  Bom 
Florence,  Italy,  November  28,  1632; 
died  Paris,  March  22,  1687.  Though 
Italian  by  birth,  Lully  was  the  founder 
of  French  opera.  He  had  little  formal 
instruction  in  music.  He  was,  however, 
so  precocious  that  in  1646  Chevalier 
de  Guise  became  interested  in  him  and 
engaged  him  as  a  page  for  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Montpensier,  cousin  of  the 
King  of  France.  Unattractive  and 
clumsy,  Lully  was  instead  assigned  to* 
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the  kitchen.  His  preoccupation  with 
music  soon  brought  him  a  post  with 
the  house  orchestra,  and  subsequently 
he  was  made  a  leader  of  a  small  band 
of  violins.  After  six  years  with  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Montpensier,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  Louis  XIV  as  ballet  dancer, 
composer  of  ballet  music,  and  director 
of  the  court  orchestra.  He  soon  became 
the  king’s  favorite.  A  new  orchestra 
was  founded  for  him,  “Les  petits  vio- 
lons  du  roi.”  Under  his  direction  it  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  finest  ensembles  in 
France.  In  1664  Lully  began  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  Moliere  on  opera-ballets,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Le  manage  force ,  which 
not  only  foreshadowed  his  own  later 
procedures  in  writing  operas  but  was 
also  a  predecessor  of  the  opera  com- 
ique.  These  opera-ballets — U amour 
medecin  (1665)  and  Le  bourgeois  gen- 
tilhomme  (1670)  were  two  more — 
were  very  popular  at  court  and  made 
Lully  one  of  France’s  first  composers. 
Among  the  honors  conferred  upon  him 
were  a  patent  of  nobility,  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  “secretaire  du  roi”  and  the 
rank  of  “maitre  de  musique.”  So  highly 
regarded  was  Lully  at  court  that  when, 
in  1662,  he  married  Madeleine  Lam¬ 
bert,  the  marriage  contract  was  signed 
by  the  King,  Queen,  and  the  Queen 
Mother.  Lully  now  used  his  power  to 
acquire  an  exclusive  patent  to  direct 
opera  performances  in  Paris.  For  these 
performances  he  wrote  a  pastoral,  Les 
fetes  de  V amour,  in  1672.  A  year  later 
came  his  first  opera,  Cadmus  et  Her- 
mione,  which  can  be  regarded  as  the 
cornerstone  on  which  French  opera 
rests.  In  collaboration  with  the  librettist 
Philippe  Quinault,  he  now  wrote  some 
fifteen  operas  which  established  a  tra¬ 
dition  for  French  opera,  introducing 
the  so-called  French  overture,  French 
declamation,  accompanied  recitatives, 
fully  developed  arias,  and  enriched  har¬ 
monic  and  rhythmic  vocabularies. 
Lully’s  best  operas  held  the  stage  for 
almost  a  century  after  his  death.  They 


include:  Cadmus  et  Hermione  (1673) ; 
Alceste  (1674);  Thesee  (1675);  Atys 
(1676);  Isis  (1677);  Psyche  (1678); 
Belle-rophon  (1679);  Proserp  ine 
(1680);  Persee  (1682);  Phaeton  (1683); 
Amadis  de  Gaule  (1684);  Roland 
(1685);  Armide  et  Renaud  (1686); 
Acis  et  Galatee  (1686) .  There  is  a  story 
to  the  effect  that  Lully  caused  his  own 
death  from  gangrene  of  the  foot, 
brought  on  by  a  misplaced  blow  of  the 
long  stick  he  used  for  audible  time¬ 
beating.  It  is  a  story  that  probably  tells 
us  more  about  how  performances  were 
directed  at  the  Paris  Opera  than  it  does 
about  Lully’s  passing. 

Lulu,  unfinished  opera  by  Alban  Berg. 
Libretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  two 
tragedies  by  Frank  Wedekind,  Der  Erd- 
geist  and  Die  Biichse  der  Pandora.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Zurich,  June  2, 1937.  The  opera 
begins  with  a  prologue  in  which  the 
animals  of  a  circus  are  introduced  with 
their  tamer.  Each  animal  symbolizes  a 
character  in  the  play  that  follows — 
Lulu  being  represented  by  a  snake.  The 
opera  proper  is  concerned  with  the 
numerous  illicit  love  affairs  of  Lulu, 
and  the  shocking  consequence  of  each 
— murder,  suicide.  Eventually  Lulu  is 
slain  by  Jack  the  Ripper.  Willi  Reich 
observes  that  within  the  actions  of  Lulu 
and  the  tragedies  they  provoke,  “there 
are  the  fundamental  ethical  principles, 
principles  of  eternal  greatness,  which 
could  have  been  kindled  into  life  only 
by  a  poet  as  gifted  as  Frank  Wedekind 
was.”  Berg  used  a  different  approach 
in  Lulu  than  in  his  earlier  Wozzeck . 
For  one  thing,  Lulu  is  written  entirely 
in  the  Schoenbergian  twelve-tone  tech¬ 
nique.  The  mold  is  also  different.  In 
Wozzeck  there  are  many  contrasting 
forms,  some  of  them  frankly  instru¬ 
mental  in  conception.  In  Lulu  the  style 
is  more  operatic,  with  a  preference  for 
arias,  duets,  trios,  and  ensemble  num¬ 
bers. 

Luna,  Count  di,  see  di  luna,  count. 
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Lustigen  Wefber  yob  Windsor,  Die,  see 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,  THE. 

Luther,  a  tavern  keeper  (bass)  in 
Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 
Lyceum  Theatre,  a  theater  built  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1765.  It  was  intended  for  opera, 
but  since  the  necessary  license  could  not 
be  obtained  it  was  first  used  for  other 
entertainments.  In  1809  the  license  was 
finally  given.  When  Drury  Lane  burned 
down  that  year,  its  opera  company 
moved  to  the  Lyceum  and  gave  four 
months  of  opera  performances  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Now  named  the  English  Opera 
House,  the  Lyceum  was  torn  down  and 
rebuilt  in  1815.  In  the  new  house  Der 
FreischUtz  received  its  English  pre¬ 
miere  in  1824.  Destroyed  by  fire  in 
1830,  the  theater  was  again  rebuilt.  Ten 
years  later  it  was  again  called  the  Ly¬ 
ceum.  Through  the  years  it  was  used 
for  spoken  drama  as  well  as  opera. 


While  Covent  Garden  was  being  re¬ 
built  in  1856,  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
Company  appeared  at  the  Lyceum.  In 
1876  and  1877  the  Lyceum  was  used 
by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company. 
Verdi’s  Otello  was  given  its  English 
premiere  here  in  1889.  After  1900  the 
theater  was  chiefly  a  music  hall,  though 
in  1919  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company 
again  performed  here. 

Lycidas,  see  milton,  john. 

Lyric  drama,  a  synonym  for  opera  in 
general. 

Lyric  opera,  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  an  opera  in  which  the  lyrical  ele¬ 
ment  is  more  prominent  than  the  dra¬ 
matic,  or  in  which  the  singing  is  of 
primary  interest. 

Lysiart,  Count  of  Foret  (baritone)  in 
Weber’s  Euryanthe . 

Lysistrata,  see  Aristophanes. 

Lytton,  see  bulwer-lytton. 
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Macbeth  (1)  tragedy  by  William 
Shakespeare.  Driven  by  an  overpower¬ 
ing  ambition,  and  abetted  by  his  wife, 
Macbeth  seizes  the  throne  of  Scotland 
by  murdering  Duncan.  To  maintain  his 
position  he  must  commit  one  murder 
after  another;  this  succession  of  crimes 
affects  Lady  Macbeth’s  sanity  and  ulti¬ 
mately  brings  about  Macbeth’s  destruc¬ 
tion. 

(2)  Opera  by  Ernest  Bloch.  Libretto 
by  Edmond  Fleg,  based  on  the  Shake¬ 
speare  tragedy.  Premiere:  Op  era- Co  m- 
ique,  November  30,  1910. 

(3)  Opera  by  Verdi.  Libretto  by 
Francesco  Piave  and  Andrea  Maffei 
based  on  the  Shakespeare  tragedy.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Teatro  della  Pergola,  Florence, 
March  14,  1847.  This  is  the  most  im¬ 


portant  of  Verdi’s  early  operas,  the 
first  in  which  he  became  concerned 
with  dramatic  values.  As  Francis  Toye 
wrote:  “He  was  working  for  an  expres¬ 
siveness,  an  acute  delineation  of  the 
human  soul,  never  before  realized.  .  .  . 
The  opera  marks  an  especial  striving, 
after,  and  at  times  an  especial  realiza¬ 
tion  of,  new  and  noble  ideals.”  Lady 
Macbeth’s  sleep-walking  scene,  “Una 
macchia  &  qui  tuttora”  is  one  of  the 
opera’s  most  memorable  numbers. 
McCormack,  John,  tenor.  Born  Ath- 
lone,  Ireland,  June  14,  1884;  died  Dub¬ 
lin,  September  16, 1945.  Though  a  con¬ 
cert  favorite  for  many  years,  McCor¬ 
mack  first  achieved  recognition  in 
opera.  After  attending  local  schools,  he 
was  sent  to  Dublin  to  prepare  for  civil 
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service  examinations.  While  there  he 
sang  for  Vincent  O’Brien,  director  of 
the  Marlboro  Cathedral  Choir,  who 
urged  him  to  devote  himself  to  music. 
He  gave  McCormack  some  instruction, 
then  engaged  him  to  sing  with  his  choir. 
In  1904  McCormack  won  a  gold  medal 
at  the  National  Irish  Festival  in  Dublin. 
After  a  period  of  study  with  Sabbatini 
in  Italy  he  made  his  opera  debut  in 
Savona  in  1905  in  Uamico  Fritz*  He 
then  went  to  London,  where  he  earned 
liis  living  singing  in  hotels  and  cabarets. 
An  appearance  at  a  Boosey  Ballad  Con¬ 
cert  was  so  successful  that  he  received 
several  important  engagements  and  an 
audition  for  Covent  Garden.  He  made 
his  Covent  Garden  debut  on  October 
5,  1907,  in  Cavalleria  rusticana .  Oscar 
Hammerstein  engaged  him  for  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  and  McCor¬ 
mack  made  his  American  debut  here 
on  November  10,  1909,  in  La  traviata. 
From  1910  to  1912  he  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tenor  of  the  Boston  Opera,  and 
from  1912  to  1914  of  the  Philadelphia 
Opera.  Meanwhile,  on  November  29, 
1910,  he  had  made  his  first  appearance 
•at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  La  travi - 
,ata.  McCormack  was  again  heard  at 
the  Metropolitan  between  1912  and 
1914,  and  between  1917  and  1919.  The 
•exquisite  artistry  of  his  phrasing  and 
the  purity  of  his  voice  made  him  a 
favorite,  particularly  in  the  operas  of 
Puccini.  His  feeling  for  the  classic  style 
.also  made  him  an  outstanding  inter¬ 
preter  of  Mozart. 

After  World  War  I,  McCormack 
abandoned  opera  for  the  concert  stage, 
becoming  one  of  the  most  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  and  best-loved  concert  singers 
•of  the  world,  particularly  admired  for 
Irish  songs  and  ballads.  He  also  made 
numerous  radio  appearances  and  was 
starred  in  a  Hollywood  film,  Song  of 
My  Heart .  He  went  into  retirement  in 
1938,  but  emerged  during  World  War 
II  to  sing  for  the  British  Red  Cross;  he 
'was  soon  ordered  by  his  physician  to 


give  up  all  singing.  Though  he  had 
been  an  American  citizen  since  1919, 
McCormack  lived  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  his  native  Ireland,  where  he  died 
in  1945  of  bronchial  pneumonia. 
Among  the  many  honors  that  came  to 
him  were  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre,  and  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Irish  Royal  Academy.  On  February  23, 
1928,  he  was  raised  to  papal  peerage 
with  the  title  of  Count.  In  collaboration 
with  Pierre  Key,  he  wrote  an  auto¬ 
biography,  John  McCormack:  His 
Own  Life  Story  (1919).  After  his 
death,  his  widow  wrote  his  biography, 
1  Hear  You  Calling  Me  (1949). 
Maccus,  Aethelwold’s  Master  of  Horse 
(bass)  in  Deems  Taylor’s  The  King's 
Henchman. 

Macfarren,  Sir  George  Alexander, 
composer.  Born  London,  March  2, 
1813;  died  there  October  31,  1887.  He 
completed  his  music  study  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  in  1834  he 
became  a  professor.  In  1875  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  music  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  a  year  later  principal  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  most  notable  of 
his  twelve  operas  were:  The  Devil's 
Opera  (1838);  Don  Quixote  (1846); 
King  Charles  II  (1849);  Robin  Hood 
(1860);  Jessy  Lea  (1863);  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer  (1864);  The  Soldiers' 
Legacy  (1864);  Helvellyn  (1864).  In 
1840  he  edited  Henry  Purcell’s  Dido 
and  Aeneas .  He  was  knighted  in  1883. 
Machiavelli,  Niccold,  statesman  and 
writer.  Born  Florence,  Italy,  May  3, 
1469;  died  there  June  22,  1527.  His 
powerful  comedy,  La  Mandragola,  a 
satire  on  the  corruption  of  Italian  so¬ 
ciety,  was  the  source  of  operas  by 
Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  and  Ignaz 
Waghalter. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  composer. 
Born  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  August  22, 
1847;  died  London,  April  28,  1935.  He 
attended  the  Sonderhausen  Conserva¬ 
tory  (Germany)  and  the  Royal  Acad- 
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emy  of  Music  in  London.  In  1865  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  during 
the  next  decade  he  became  prominent 
as  violinist,  teacher,  and  conductor.  In 
1879  he  settled  in  Florence  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  composition.  Back  in  England 
in  1888,  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  (from 
which  he  retired  only  in  1924) ,  and  in 
1892  principal  conductor  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society.  He  was  knighted  in 
1895  and  in  1922  made  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Victorian  Order.  His 
operas:  Colomba  (1883);  The  Trou¬ 
badour  (1886);  His  Majesty  (1897); 
The  Knights  of  the  Road  (1905);  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (1914);  The 
Eve  of  St.  John  (1925). 

Macpherson,  James,  writer  and  poet. 
Bom  Ruthven,  Iverness-shire,  Scot¬ 
land,  October  27,  1736;  died  there 
February  17,  1796.  He  published  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  translations  by  a  sup¬ 
posed  third-century  Gaelic  poet, 
Ossian,  Though  Macpherson  was  never 
able  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  this 
poetry,  it  had  a  tremendous  vogue,  not 
only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent. 
Several  operas  were  derived  from  these 
poems  of  “Ossian,”  notably  Edgar  L. 
Bainton’s  Oithona ,  Francois  Bathele- 
mon’s  Oithona ,  Jean  Georg  Kastner’s 
Oskars  Tod ,  Mehul’s  Uthalr  Edward 
Sobolewski’s  Komola,  Ian  Whyte’s 
Co  mo  la,  and  Peter  von  White’s  ColmaL 
Ossian  is  the  central  character  of  Jean 
Francois  Lesueur’s  opera  Ossian,  pro¬ 
duced  in  1804. 

Ma  dall’  arido,  Amelia’s  aria  in  Act  II 
of  Verdi’s  Un  ballo  in  maschera. 
Madama  Butterfly,  opera  in  three  acts 
by  Giacomo  Puccini.  Libretto  by  Luigi 
IUica  and  Giuseppe  Giacosa,  based  on 
a  play  by  David  Belasco,  in  turn  de¬ 
rived  from  a  short  story  by  John  Luther 
Long.  Premiere:  La  Scala,  February 
17,  1904.  American  premiere:  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  October  15,  1906. 

Characters:  Cio-Cio-San  (Madama 
Butterfly),  a  geisha  girl  (soprano); 


Suzuki,  her  servant  (mezzo-soprano); 
B.  F.  Pinkerton,  U.S.  Navy  lieutenant 
(tenor) ;  Kate  Pinkerton,  his  wife 
(mezzo-soprano) ;  Sharpless,  U.S. 
Consul  at  Nagasaki  (baritone) ;  Goro, 
a  marriage  broker  (tenor) ;  Prince 
Yamadori,  in  love  with  Cio-Cio-San 
(baritone);  the  Bonze,  Cio-Cio-San’s 
uncle  (bass);  friends  and  relatives  of 
Cio-Cio-San.  The  setting  is  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  in  the  early  1900’s. 

Act  I.  The  exterior  of  Pinkerton’s 
house.  Pinkerton  tells  Sharpless  of  his 
infatuation  for  a  Japanese  girl  and  of 
his  intention  to  marry  her  for  “nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,”  with 
the  privilege  of  annulment  when 
convenient.  Pinkerton’s  levity  upsets 
Sharpless,  who  tries  to  convince  the 
lieutenant  of  the  gravity  of  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  Japanese  girl.  Pinkerton  re¬ 
peats  how  intensely  he  loves  her 
(“Amore  o  grillo”).  Laughing  voices 
of  Japanese  girls  are  heard  and  Cio- 
Cio-San  appears.  She  introduces  her 
relatives  and  friends  to  Pinkerton 
(“Spira  sul  mare”).  Presently,  she  in¬ 
forms  her  beloved  that  for  his  sake  she 
has  renounced  her  religion.  The  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  is  interrupted  when 
Cio-Cio-San’s  uncle  appears  to  con¬ 
demn  his  niece  for  renouncing  her  peo¬ 
ple.  Contemptuously,  her  relatives 
spurn  the  girl  and  depart.  Butterfly 
bursts  into  tears  but  is  soon  soothed  by 
Pinkerton’s  tenderness.  As  night  de¬ 
scends,  the  lovers  are  happy  in  each 
other’s  arms  as  they  confide  their  pas¬ 
sionate  feelings  (“Viene  la  sera”). 

Act  II.  Inside  Butterfly’s  house.  As 
Suzuki  prays  before  an  image  of 
Buddha,  Butterfly  chides  her  gently  for 
appealing  to  a  Japanese  god.  Butterfly 
is  faithful  to  Pinkerton,  who  has  been 
forced  to  leave  with  the  American  fleet, 
and  she  is  true  to  his  religion  and  coun¬ 
try,  certain  that  some  fine  day  he  will 
come  back  to  her  (“Un  bel  di”). 
Sharpless  brings  Butterfly  a  letter  which 
she  is  about  to  read  when  the  marriage 
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broker  arrives  with  a  wealthy  suitor. 
Butterfly  is  deaf  to  all  propositions. 
When  Sharpless  inquires  what  Butter¬ 
fly  would  do  if  Pinkerton  were  to  de¬ 
sert  her,  she  answers  gravely  that  she 
would  kill  herself.  She  now  calls  in  the 
child,  Little  Trouble,  who  is  the  fruit 
of  her  love  (“Chi  vide  xnai  a  bimbo”) . 
Sharpless  now  knows  that  a  terrible 
tragedy  is  imminent.  Suddenly  there 
comes  from  the  harbor  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  shot.  Cio-Cio-San  seizes  a  tele¬ 
scope  and  learns  that  Pinkerton’s  ship 
has  returned.  In  anticipation  of  her  be¬ 
loved’s  return,  Butterfly  helps  Suzuki 
decorate  the  house  with  cherry  blos¬ 
soms  (Flower  Duet:  “Scuoti  quella 
fronda  di  ciliegio”) .  She  then  dons  her 
wedding  dress,  but  day  passes  into 
night  with  no  sign  of  Pinkerton. 

Act  III.  The  same  scene.  A  tender 
orchestral  prelude  recalls  the  love  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  first  act.  Dawn  has  come. 
Weary  of  her  vigil,  Butterfly  goes  to  an 
inner  room.  While  she  is  absent,  Pin¬ 
kerton  and  Sharpless  arrive.  Suzuki  is 
overwhelmed  with  joy  at  the  sight  of 
Pinkerton,  but  when  she  sees  an 
American  woman  at  Pinkerton’s  side 
she  senses  the  worst.  Sharpless  per¬ 
suades  Pinkerton  to  leave  without  see¬ 
ing  Butterfly.  After  a  tender  farewell 
to  the  house  and  his  memories  (“Addio 
fiorito  asil”),  Pinkerton  departs.  When 
Butterfly  rushes  into  the  room  she  finds 
not  Pinkerton,  but  Sharpless  and  a 
strange  ^oman.  When  she  sees  her  ser¬ 
vant  in  tears  she  begins  to  understand 
what  has  happened.  The  American 
woman — Pinkerton’s  wife  Kate — im¬ 
plores  Cio-Cio-San  to  turn  over  to  her 
Pinkerton’s  child.  At  last,  Cio-Cio-San 
is  ready  to  do  this — but  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  Pinkerton  himself  makes 
the  request.  When  Sharpless  and  Kate 
leave  to  call  Pinkerton,  Butterfly  raises 
a  dagger  to  her  throat.  Little  Trouble 
appears.  Butterfly  bids  her  child  fare¬ 
well  (“Tu,  tu  piccolo  Iddio!”).  She 
gives  him  a  doll  and  an  American  flag 


to  play  with.  Then  she  goes  behind  a 
screen  with  her  dagger.  A  moment  later 
she  staggers  out;  by  the  time  Pinkerton 
appears,  she  is  dead.  Pinkerton  is  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief.  Sharpless  gently 
leads  the  motherless  child  from  the 
house. 

Madama  Butterfly ,  today  one  of 
Puccini’s  best-loved  operas,  was  a 
fiasco  when  first  performed.  The  an¬ 
tagonism  of  the  audience  was  such  that 
the  shouting  often  drowned  out  the 
music.  Puccini  finally  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  an  effort  to  restore  order.  He 
was  jeered  into  the  wings.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  enemies  of 
Puccini,  envious  of  his  mounting  suc¬ 
cess,  had  helped  organize  this  opposi¬ 
tion.  If  so,  they  were  also  aided  by  the 
opera  itself.  Coming  from  a  composer 
who  had  already  endeared  himself  to 
his  audiences  with  Manon  Lescaut,  La 
Bo  he  me,  and  Tosca,  Madama  Butter¬ 
fly  was  something  of  a  shock.  The 
exotic  setting,  the  love  affair  of  an 
American  and  a  Japanese  girl  were  not 
to  Italian  tastes.  Puccini’s  score  did  not 
help  matters  either.  With  his  sure  dra¬ 
matic  instinct  he  had  included  unortho¬ 
dox  procedures  calculated  to  project 
the  background  and  atmosphere  of  the 
play,  to  accentuate  the  dramatic  ten¬ 
sions:  altered  harmonies;  provocative 
suspensions;  melodies  in  oriental  penta¬ 
tonic  scales;  piercing  dissonances;  un¬ 
usual  rhythmic  and  instrumental 
effects.  All  this  did  not  make  for  pleas¬ 
ant  listening  on  first  contact.  A  final 
irritant  was  the  overlong  second  act 
(the  opera  was  originally  complete  in 
two  acts) . 

Believing  that  he  had  written  his 
finest  opera,  Puccini  did  not  lose  faith. 
However,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
convinced  by  a  few  close  friends  (in¬ 
cluding  Arturo  Toscanini)  to  revise  the 
work.  He  deleted  some  of  the  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  and  exotic  vocal  passages, 
made  more  of  the  tenor  role,  and  di¬ 
vided  the  long  second  act  to  make  a 
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third.  Three  months  after  its  premiere 
the  opera  was  heard  again.  This  time  it 
was  a  triumph.  A  month  later  Tosca¬ 
nini  introduced  it  to  South  America. 
From  then  on  the  opera  aroused  un¬ 
qualified  enthusiasm.  Today,  of  course, 
it  is  one  of  the  best-loved  operas  in  the 
Italian  repertory.  It  has  something  of 
the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  a  Japa¬ 
nese  print.  Puccini’s  lyricism,  mainly 
Italian,  is  in  his  tenderest  and  sweetest 
vein,  and  his  characterization  of  But¬ 
terfly  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  his 
gallery  of  operatic  women.  His  ability 
to  evoke  the  proper  atmosphere  and 
mood  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen 
shows  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the 
oriental  harmonic  and  instrumental 
effects  no  longer  startle  but  provide  a 
welcome  suggestion  of  authenticity. 
Madame  Sans-Gene,  opera  by  Umberto 
Giordano.  Libretto  by  Renato  Simoni, 
based  on  the  play  of  the  same  name  by 
Victorien  Sardou  and  Emile  Moreau. 
Premiere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1915.  The  setting  is  France  dur¬ 
ing  and  following  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Catherine,  a  laundress  known  as 
Madame  Sans-Gene,  active  in  the 
revolution,  marries  the  police  sergeant 
Lefebvre.  After  the  rise  of  Napoleon, 
Lefebvre  becomes  Duke  of  Danzig. 
Catherine  arouses  the  displeasure  of 
Napoleon’s  court  with  her  frank  and 
earthy  ways,  but  Napoleon  stands  by 
her  when  she  reminds  him  how  she  had 
been  faithful  to  his  cause.  When  Na¬ 
poleon  suspects  his  Empress  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  affair  with  an  Austrian  count, 
Catherine  becomes  the  means  by  which 
Napoleon  is  reassured  of  his  wife’s 
loyalty. 

Madamina,  il  catalog©  e  questo,  the 
“Catalogue  Song”  in  Act  I,  Scene  2,  of 
Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni  in  which 
Leporello  enumerates  Don  Giovanni’s 
numerous  conquests. 

Maddalena,  Sparafucile’s  sister  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 
Madeleine,  (1)  one-act  opera  by  Vic¬ 


tor  Herbert.  Libretto  by  Grant  Stewart, 
adapted  from  a  play  by  Adrien  De- 
courcelles  and  L.  Thibault,  Je  dine 
chez  rna  mere .  Premiere:  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera,  January  24,  1914.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  Paris  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1760. 
Madeleine  Fleury,  an  opera  singer,  is 
heartbroken  because  her  dinner  invita¬ 
tions  to  various  lovers  and  friends  are 
turned  down,  all  for  the  same  reason: 
each  happens  to  be  dining  with  his  or 
her  mother.  Finally,  Madeleine  re¬ 
moves  the  portrait  of  her  own  mother 
from  the  wall  and  announces  that  she, 
too,  will  dine  with  her  mother. 

(2)  The  Countess  de  Coigny’s 
daughter  (soprano)  in  Giordano  s 
Andrea  Chenier . 

(3)  A  countess  (soprano)  in  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss’s  Capriccio . 

Mademoiselle  Fifi,  see  Maupassant, 
GUY  DE. 

Madre,  pietosa  Vergine,  Leonore’s  aria 
in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  La  forza 
del  destino . 

Madrigal  comedy,  a  musical  form 
popular  in  Italy  in  the  late  sixteenth 
century,  consisting  of  a  series  of  madri¬ 
gals  (unaccompanied  songs  for  several 
voices)  so  designed  as  to  tell  a  dra¬ 
matic  story.  The  most  famous  example 
is  Orazio  Vecchi’s  Uamfiparnaso,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1597.  The  madrigal  comedy 
was  a  forerunner  of  opera. 

Mad  Scene  (7  Puritani ),  see  qui  LA 
VOCE  SUA  SOAVE. 

Mad  Scene  ( Linda  di  Chamounix) , 
see  LINDA  DI  CHAMOUNIX. 

Mad  Scene  {Lucia  di  Lammermoor ) , 
see  ardon  gl’  incensi. 

Maestro  di  cappella,  an  Italian  term 
that  first  meant  “master  of  the  chapel,” 
referring  to  the  band  of  musicians  play¬ 
ing  or  singing  in  a  chapel  or  church. 
A  maestro  di  cappella  might  be  a  choir¬ 
master,  a  conductor,  composer,  or  all 
three.  The  term  later  narrowed  to  de¬ 
note  a  conductor.  The  German  equiva¬ 
lent  is  kapellmeister;  the  French, 
maitre  de  chapelle. 
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Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  author.  Born 
Ghent,  Belgium,  August  29,  1862;  died 
Nice,  France,  May  6,  1949.  He  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1911. 
Several  of  his  sensitive  and  at  times 
mystical  plays  have  been  made  into 
operas.  The  most  celebrated  is  Pelleas 
et  Melisande ,  the  text  of  Claude  De¬ 
bussy’s  impressionist  opera.  Others  are: 
Ariane  et  Barhe-Bleue  (Paul  Dukas) ; 
Monna  Vanna  (operas  by  Henri  Fev- 
rier  and  Emil  Abranyi) ;  Uoiseau  bleu 
(Albert  Louis  Wolff) ;  Soeur  Beatrice 
(operas  by  Alexander  Gretchaninoff 
and  Francois  Rasse) ;  La  mort  de  Tinta - 
Biles  (operas  by  Lawrence  Collingwood 
and  Jean  Nougues) . 

Magda,  (1)  Ruggero’s  beloved  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Puccini’s  La  Rondine . 

(2)  Heinrich’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Respighi’s  La  campana  sommersa . 
Magdalena,  Eva’s  nurse  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Wagner’s  Die  Meister - 
singer. 

Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino,  see  Flor¬ 
ence  MAY  MUSIC  FESTIVAL. 
Maggiorivoglio,  Marchioness  of,  the 
name  for  the  Countess  of  Berkenfeld 
in  the  Italian  version  of  Donizetti’s  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 

Magic  Fire  Scene  (Feuerzauber),  the 
concluding  scene,  in  which  Briinnhilde 
is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  flames,  of 
Wagner’s  Die  Walkure. 

Magic  Flute,  The  (Die  Zauberflote), 
opera  in  two  acts  by  Wolfgang  Ama¬ 
deus  Mozart.  Libretto  by  Johann 
Emanuel  Schikaneder.  Premiere: 
Theater-auf-der-Wieden,  Vienna,  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1791.  American  premiere: 
1833  Theater’  New  York,  April  17, 

Characters:  Sarastro,  High  Priest  of 
Isis  (bass) ;  Queen  of  the  Night,  (so¬ 
prano);  Pamina,  her  daughter  (so¬ 
prano);  Tamino,  a  prince  (tenor); 
Papageno,  a  birdcatcher  (baritone); 
P^pagena,  his  sweetheart  (soprano); 
Monostatos,  a  Moor  (tenor);  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night;  priests; 


priestesses;  slaves;  warriors.  The  action 
takes  place  in  Memphis,  Egypt,  in  the 
days  of  Ramses  I. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  A  lonely  landscape. 
Tamino,  fleeing  from  a  serpent,  is  res¬ 
cued  by  three  attendants  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Night.  He  hides  as  Papageno  ap¬ 
pears,  preceded  by  his  piping.  Papa¬ 
geno  sings  a  ditty  (“Der  Vogelf anger 
bin  ich  ja”)  that  explains  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  girls  to  birds.  Tamino  believes 
that  it  is  Papageno  who  has  saved  him 
from  the  serpent:  when  he  thanks  the 
birdcatcher,  Papageno  does  not  dis¬ 
illusion  him.  Because  of  this  deception, 
Papageno  is  punished  by  the  Queen’s 
attendants  by  having  his  lips  sealed 
with  a  padlock.  The  attendants  then 
show  Tamino  a  portrait  of  the  Queen’s 
daughter,  Pamina,  whose  beauty  in¬ 
spires  the  prince  to  rhapsody  (“Dies 
Bildnis  ist  bezaubernd  schon”).  Now 
the  Queen  of  the  Night  comes  to  tell 
Tamino  that  Pamina  is  the  prisoner  of 
a  tyrant,  that  if  Tamino  will  save  her 
he  can  have  her  as  his  wife  (“Zum 
Leiden  bin  ich  auserkoren”).  Tamino 
consents  to  save  her.  To  help  him  in 
his  adventure,  the  Queen  provides  him 
with  a  magic  flute  which,  when  played, 
will  safeguard  him  from  harm.  Papa¬ 
geno  is  instructed  to  accompany 
Tamino  to  the  palace  of  the  abductor, 
Sarastro;  the  lock  is  removed  from  his 
lips  and  he  is  given  a  set  of  chimes 
whose  magic  property  is  similar  to  that 
of  Tamino ’s  flute. 

Scene  2.  A  room  in  Sarastro’s  palace. 
Pamina  is  being  guarded  by  Monos¬ 
tatos.  The  Moor  flees  in  terror  when 
Papageno  appears,  for  he  thinks  the 
birdcatcher  is  the  devil.  Papageno  con¬ 
vinces  Pamina  that  she  should  follow 
him  toward  liberation  and  true  love. 
They  both  sing  the  praises  of  love  (“Bei 
Mannern,  welche  Liebe  fuhlen”). 

Scene  3.  A  grove  before  the  Temple 
of  Isis.  Tamino  is  told  by  a  temple 
priest  that  Sarastro  is  no  tyrant  but  a 
man  of  high  ideals;  someday,  the  priest 
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declares,  the  reason  for  imprisoning 
Pamina  will  be  made  clear.  When  he 
hears  the  ringing  of  Papageno’s  chimes, 
Tamino  goes  searching  for  him.  Papa- 
geno  and  Pamina  have  been  trapped  by 
Monostatos  and  his  slaves  and  have 
been  rescued  by  the  magic  chimes. 
Suddenly  Sarastro  enters.  Pamina  falls 
on  her  knees  confessing  that  she  had 
tried  to  escape.  A  moment  later  Tamino 
is  brought  in — he,  too,  has  been  seized 
by  the  slaves.  Seeing  each  other  for  the 
first  time,  Tamino  and  Pamina  rush 
toward  one  another.  Sarastro  reveals  to 
the  pair  that  they  must  now  perform 
secret  rites.  Their  heads  are  covered 
with  veils. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  A  palm  grove.  Saras¬ 
tro  and  his  priests  file  in  (March  of  the 
Priests).  Sarastro  pleads  that  Tamino 
be  initiated  into  the  final  mysteries  of 
their  order,  for  his  marriage  to  Pamina 
has  been  preordained.  The  priests  give 
their  consent.  Sarastro  then  invokes  the 
gods  to  bring  the  lovers  the  courage  to 
meet  their  trials  (“O  Isis  und  Osiris”) . 

Scene  2.  The  courtyard  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Isis.  Tamino  and  Papageno  are 
about  to  undergo  several  severe  tests. 
For  one  thing,  Tamino  is  denied  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  Pamina;  for 
another,  Papageno  must  not  say  a  word 
to  the  bride  selected  for  him  by  Saras¬ 
tro.  When  the  attendants  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Night  warn  him  to  flee  from  this 
place  of  evil,  Tamino  turns  a  deaf  ear. 

Scene  3.  A  garden.  While  Pamina 
sleeps,  Monostatos  tries  to  steal  a  kiss. 
He  is  sent  scurrying  by  the  Queen  of 
the  Night,  who  then  pleads  with 
Pamina  to  avenge  her  (“Der  Holle 
Rache”).  When  she  gives  Pamina  a 
dagger  with  which  to  kill  Sarastro, 
Pamina  recoils  in  horror.  Later, 
Pamina  appeals  to  Sarastro  to  have 
mercy  on  her  mother.  Sarastro  replies 
that  in  a  holy  place  there  is  no  room 
for  hate  or  vengeance  (“In  diesen 
heil’gen  Hallen”). 

Scene  4.  A  hall  in  the  Temple  of 


Probation.  Unable  to  hold  his  tongue, 
Papageno  begins  to  blabber  to  an  old 
woman  who  brings  him  water.  A  peal 
of  thunder  sends  the  old  woman  away 
in  terror.  Pages  now  arrive  with  a  feast. 
Tamino,  however,  can  think  only  of 
his  beloved.  He  summons  her  with  his 
flute.  She  appears,  full  of  love,  but  is 
bewildered  when  Tamino  refuses  to 
speak  to  her.  Convinced  that  she  is  no 
longer  loved,  Pamina  seeks  death 
(“Ach,  ich  f uhl’s”).  Tamino  and  Papa¬ 
geno  are  summoned  to  their  next  test. 

Scene  5.  A  place  near  the  Pyramids. 
The  priests  and  Sarastro  call  to  the 
gods  to  witness  the  climax  of  Tamino’s 
trials.  Sarastro  reassures  both  Tamino 
and  Pamina  that  all  will  turn  out  well 
in  the  end.  He  then  leads  Tamino  away. 
Papageno  staggers  in,  tired  and  thirsty. 
Magically,  a  huge  goblet  of  wine  ap¬ 
pears.  Drinking  his  fill,  Papageno  be¬ 
comes  inebriated  and  expresses  his  wish 
for  a  wife  (“Ein  Madchen  Oder  Weib- 
chen”).  The  old  woman  reappears  and 
insists  that  she  is  the  wife  who  has  been 
selected  for  him.  He  must  accept  her — 
the  alternative  is  a  life  with  only  bread 
and  water.  When  he  does  so,  she  sheds 
her  ragged  clothing  and  is  magically 
transformed  into  a  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  bird-girl,  Papagena.  Papageno  is 
about  to  take  her  in  his  arms  when  a 
voice  warns  him  that  he  must  first 
undergo  another  trial. 

Scene  6.  A  garden.  Pamina,  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  has  lost  Tamino’s  love, 
is  about  to  kill  herself.  Her  hand  is 
stayed  by  three  pages  who  reassure  her 
that  Tamino  is  still  in  love  with  her. 

Scene  7.  A  wild  mountain  spot.  Just 
before  meeting  another  test  of  courage, 
Tamino  is  allowed  to  meet  and  em¬ 
brace  Pamina.  Pamina  takes  Tamino’s 
hand  and  conducts  him  through  a 
cavern  of  fire  as  Tamino  plays  his 
magic  flute  for  protection.  After  this 
the  lovers  negotiate  a  water  cavern. 
The  priests  hail  their  success. 

Scene  8.  A  garden.  Papageno  thinks 
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he  has  lost  his  beautiful  girl.  He  is  so 
upset  that  he  wants  to  hang  himself. 
The  pages  appear  and  remind  him  to 
use  his  chimes.  Eagerly,  Papageno  tin¬ 
kles  out  his  magic  tune.  It  brings  Papa- 
gena,  and  the  two  embrace. 

Scene  9.  A  gloomy  spot  near  the 
Temple  of  Isis.  The  Queen  of  the  Night, 
her  three  attendants,  and  Monostatos, 
are  making  one  last  attempt  to  destroy 
Sar astro  and  abduct  Pamina.  A  burst 
of  lightning  and  crash  of  thunder  her¬ 
ald  their  descent  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth. 

Scene  10.  The  Temple.  Tamino  and 
Pamina  are  conducted  before  Sarastro. 
He  pronounces  them  ready  to  serve 
Isis.  All  voices  join  in  praise  of  Isis  and 
Osiris. 

The  Magic  Flute ,  written  in  the  last 
year  of  Mozart’s  life,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Emanuel  Schikaneder,  the 
impresario  of  a  theater  presenting 
singspiels.  It  was  with  the  requirements 
of  the  singspiel  in  mind  that  Mozart 
wrote  his  music.  Schikaneder  wrote  the 
kind  of  play  Viennese  liked.  It  was 
filled  with  good  and  diabolical  forces  in 
conflict;  it  had  burlesque  characters;  it 
glorified  the  triumph  of  love  over  all 
obstacles;  it  had  an  Oriental  setting. 
All  this  was  made  to  serve  as  symbol¬ 
ism  for  the  Masonic  order  of  which 
both  Schikaneder  and  Mozart  were 
members.  Confusion  set  in  with  last- 
minute  revisions  of  characters  and 
drastic  alterations  of  plot  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  production  in  Vienna  of 
another  opera  with  a  story  similar  to 
Schikaneder’s. 

The  popular  character  of  the  play — 
but  certainly  not  its  obfuscation — was 
carried  out  in  Mozart’s  music.  Inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  dialogue  are  many 
tunes,  particularly  those  sung  by  Papa¬ 
geno,  that  have  the  wholesomeness  of 
folk  songs.  And  there  are  arias  that  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  written  by 
Mozart.  Mozart’s  feeling  for  a  comic 
situation  was  never  surer.  Yet  at  other 


moments  he  could  rise  to  grandeur  and 
nobility,  as  in  Sarastro’s  arias.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  of  his  operas  is  the  full 
range  of  his  genius  so  strongly  evident 
as  here — in  this  work  intended  as  pop¬ 
ular  entertainment  but  transformed 
into  a  wondrous  work  of  art. 

Magic  Garden  Scene,  the  scene  in 
Klingsor’s  Garden,  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of 
Wagner’s  Parsifal. 

Magic  opera  (Zauberoper),  a  kind  of 
opera  popular  in  Vienna  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  text  was  usu¬ 
ally  on  some  fairy-tale  subject,  and  in¬ 
cluded  both  broad  comedy  and  elabo¬ 
rate  scenic  effects.  The  work  was  made 
up  of  spoken  dialogue  interspersed  with 
music  numbers.  Mozart’s  The  Magic 
Flute  and  Weber’s  Der  FreischiXtz  are 
the  most  celebrated  examples.  Franz 
Schubert’s  Die  Zauberharfe  is  another. 
Magnifico,  Don,  Cinderella’s  stepfather 
(bass)  in  Rossini’s  La  cenerentola. 
Mahabharata,  The,  a  Hindu  epic,  the 
source  of  operas  by  Gustav  Holst 
( Savitri )  and  Massenet  ( Le  Roi  de 
Lahore ) .  Its  theme  is  the  great  struggle 
between  the  houses  of  Kauravas  and 
Pandavas  for  the  control  of  a  kingdom. 
Mahler,  Gustav,  conductor  and  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Kalischt,  Bohemia,  July  7, 
1860;  died  Vienna,  May  18,  1911. 
Though  Mahler  wrote  two  operas  in 
his  youth,  they  were  not  published,  and 
as  a  composer  he  is  known  only  for  his 
symphonies  and  his  songs.  However, 
he  was  one  of  the  pre-eminent  opera 
conductors  of  his  time.  He  entered  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  in  1875,  his 
teachers  including  Robert  Fuchs  (har¬ 
mony),  Julius  Epstein  (piano),  and 
Franz  Krenn  (composition) .  After 
leaving  the  Conservatory  he  conducted 
orchestras  of  several  small-town  thea¬ 
ters.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Olmiitz  Opera.  This  was 
followed  by  several  other  appoint¬ 
ments,  including  one  at  the  Prague 
Opera,  where  Mahler  gave  notable  per- 
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formances  of  the  Ring  cycle  and  sev¬ 
eral  Mozart  operas.  He  was  next  heard 
at  the  Budapest  Opera,  where  his  true 
stature  as  conductor  was  first  appre¬ 
ciated.  From  Budapest,  Mahler  went 
on  to  the  Hamburg  Opera.  There  he 
continued  to  command  the  respect  of 
discriminating  musicians;  his  work  was 
so  outstanding  that  in  1897  several  of 
Vienna’s  leading  musicians  (including 
Brahms  and  Guido  Adler)  recom¬ 
mended  him  for  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  conductorial  posts  in  Europe, 
that  of  the  Vienna  Opera. 

Mahler  served  as  the  music  director 
of  the  Vienna  Opera  for  a  decade, 
creating  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the 
history  of  that  company.  Relentless  in 
his  dedication  to  perfection,  he  made 
the  Vienna  Opera  the  first  opera  house 
in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  He  re¬ 
vitalized  the  repertory;  he  presented 
the  old  operas  in  new,  restudied  ver¬ 
sions;  he  was  meticulous  about  every 
detail  of  scenery  and  staging.  He  beat 
down  mediocrity  and  opposition.  “Cer¬ 
tainly  no  operatic  theater  was  ever 
directed  on  a  more  grandiose  plan,” 
wrote  the  Viennese  critic  Max  Graf. 
There  were  those  who  called  Mahler  a 
saint  because  of  his  holy  dedication  to 
art.  But  he  also  had  enemies  who  hated 
him  for  one  or  more  reasons:  because 
he  was  dictatorial,  a  Jew,  lavish  in  his 
expenditures,  or  because  they  had  been 
the  object  of  his  savage  attacks  when 
tbey  were  guilty  of  sloth  or  indiffer¬ 
ence.  These  enemies  were  indefatigable 
in  putting  obstacles  in  his  way  and 
creating  intrigues  against  him.  By  1907 
Mahler  decided  he  had  to  leave  Vienna. 
As  he  explained  to  his  coworkers:  “I 
must  keep  on  the  heights.  I  cannot  let 
anything  irritate  me  or  drag  me 
down.”  He  gave  his  last  performance 
in  Vienna — Fidelio — on  October  15, 
1907.  That  winter  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  on  January  1,  1908, 
made  his  American  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  with  Tristan  und  Isolde 


(a  performance  in  which  Olive  Frem- 
stad  appeared  for  the  first  time  as 
Isolde).  He  was  acclaimed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  season  he  combined  his  activity 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  with  duties 
as  conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra.  He  continued  di¬ 
viding  his  energies  between  the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  the  Philharmonic  through 
the  1909-1910  season.  The  following 
season  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  Philharmonic.  The  strain  of  con¬ 
tinuous  work  broke  his  health.  He  col¬ 
lapsed  in  New  York,  returned  to 
Europe,  where  he  led  a  few  concerts 
of  his  own  works,  then  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty. 

Maid  of  Orleans,  The,  opera  by  Tchai¬ 
kovsky.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  a  translation  of  Schiller’s 
drama,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  Pre¬ 
miere:  St.  Petersburg,  February  25, 
1881.  The  opera  is  based  on  the  story 
of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Maid  of  Pskov,  The,  see  ivan  the 

TERRIBLE. 

Main  de  gloire,  La,  opera  by  Jean 
Frangaix.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  a  story  by  Gerard  de  Nerval. 
Premiere:  Bordeaux  Festival,  May  7, 
1950.  The  text  is  compounded  of  fan¬ 
tasy,  comedy,  and  tragedy.  A  young 
man  has  cast  a  spell  over  his  hand  so 
that  he  may  be  victorious  in  a  duel.  No 
longer  in  control  of  his  hand,  he  finds 
that  it  leads  him  from  one  crime  to 
another  until  he  is  punished  with  death. 
Maintenant  qne  le  pere  de  Pelleas  est 
sauve,  Arkel’s  expression  of  relief  in 
Act  IV,  Scene  2,  of  Debussy’s  Pelleas 
et  Melisande. 

Maison,  Rene,  tenor.  Born  Traumeries, 
Belgium,  November  24,  1895.  He  stud¬ 
ied  singing  in  Antwerp  and  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  after  which  he  made  his 
debut  in  Geneva  in  1920  in  La 
Boheme.  Appearances  followed  in 
Monte  Carlo  in  1922  and  after  that 
elsewhere  in  Europe  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  From  1927  to  1932  he  appeared 
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with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  and  the 
San  Francisco  Opera.  In  June,  1936, 
he  made  a  successful  debut  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Julien  in  Louise .  From  1934 
to  1937  he  appeared  at  the  Teatro 
Colon  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  on  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  1936,  in  Die  Meister singer,  re¬ 
maining  at  the  Metropolitan  for  the 
next  seven  seasons.  He  then  returned 
to  sing  in  Europe. 

Maitre  de  chapelle,  see  maestro  di 

CAPELLA. 

Malatesta,  Dr,,  physician  (baritone) 
in  Donizetti’s  Don  Pasquale . 
Malazarte,  Brazilian  folk  opera  by 
Oscar  Lorenzo  Fernandez.  Libretto  by 
the  composer,  based  on  a  play  by 
Garcia  Aranha.  Premiere :  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  September  30,  1941.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  colonial  Brazil,  the  central 
character  the  legendary  figure  of  Mala¬ 
zarte,  master  of  evil  arts.  Music  and 
text  are  filled  with  folk  elements.  Voo¬ 
doo  rites,  magic,  native  dances  play  a 
prominent  part.  The  Afro-Brazilian 
dance  “Batuque,”  with  which  the  first 
act  ends,  has  been  performed  at  sym¬ 
phony  concerts  in  Brazil  and  the  United 
States. 

malheurs  d’Orphee,  Les,  (The  Misfor¬ 
tunes  of  Orpheus),  opera  by  Darius 
Milhaud.  Libretto  by  Armand  Lunel. 
Premiere:  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  May 
7,  1926.  Orpheus  is  here  a  druggist  in 
an  unspecified  town  where  his  clients 
are  animals.  He  falls  in  love  with  a 
gypsy  girl,  Eurydice,  and  takes  her  off 
to  the  mountains.  Eurydice  dies  there; 
not  even  Orpheus’  tender  solicitude,  the 
love  of  his  animals,  or  the  power  of  his 
drugs  can  save  her. 

Malibran,  Maria  Felicita  (born  gar- 
cia),  dramatic  contralto.  Born  Paris, 
March  24,  1808;  died  Manchester, 
England,  September  23,  1836.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  tenor  Manuel 
Garcia.  At  the  age  of  five  she  appeared 
in  Paer’s  opera  Agnese ,  in  Naples, 
playing  a  child’s  part.  She  then  studied 


solfeggio  with  Auguste  Mathieu  Pan- 
seron  in  Naples  and  singing  with  her 
father.  Her  official  debut  took  place  in 
London,  on  June  7,  1825,  as  Rosina. 
She  then  came  to  New  York,  where  for 
two  years  she  appeared  with  the 
Manuel  Garcia  opera  company  in 
works  by  Rossini  and  Mozart,  and  two 
operas  written  for  her  by  her  father. 
She  went  into  temporary  retirement  in 
New  York  after  marrying  the  French 
merchant  Malibran.  They  soon  sepa¬ 
rated.  Returning  to  Paris,  the  singer 
made  her  debut  at  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens  in  1828.  Her  success  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  She  now  appeared  in  opera 
in  most  of  the  major  cities  of  Italy  and 
in  London.  Later,  she  toured  Europe 
in  joint  recitals  with  the  violinist 
Charles  de  Beriot,  whom  she  married 
early  in  1836.  A  month  later  a  fall  from 
a  horse  gave  her  head  injuries  that  she 
never  overcame,  and  after  a  few  more 
appearances  in  concerts  her  brief  life 
came  to  an  end.  The  American  com¬ 
poser  Robert  Russell  Bennett  has  made 
her  the  central  character  of  his  opera 
Maria  Malibran  (1935). 

Maliella,  Carmela’s  adopted  daughter 
(soprano)  in  Wolf-Ferrari’s  The  Jew¬ 
els  of  the  Madonna. 

Malipiero,  Gian  Francesco,  composer. 
Born  Venice,  March  18,  1882.  He 
came  from  an  aristocratic  Venetian 
family  that  had  included  several  nota¬ 
ble  musicians.  When  Malipiero  was 
seven,  his  family  left  Italy.  For  several 
years  father  and  son  played  in  German 
and  Austrian  theater  orchestras.  In 
1896  an  Austrian  nobleman  provided 
funds  for  Malipiero’s  formal  study. 
He  now  attended  the  Vienna  Conserva¬ 
tory  for  one  year,  and  after  that  the 
Liceo  Benedetto  Marcello  in  Venice; 
his  studies  were  completed  with  Enrico 
Bossi  in  Bologna.  In  1902  Malipiero 
began  research  in  old  Italian  music,  the 
results  of  which  were  his  editions  of  the 
works  of  such  masters  as  Vivaldi, 
Cavalli,  Marcello,  and  Monteverdi.  In 
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1913  he  went  to  Paris;  that  city’s  musi¬ 
cal  life  stimulated  and  affected  him.  At 
this  point  he  entered  five  of  his  works 
in  an  Italian  competition:  he  won  four 
prizes.  One  of  the  five  works  was  his 
first  opera,  Canossa,  introduced  in 
Rome  on  January  24,  1914.  Just  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  Malipi- 
ero  settled  in  Asolo.  He  has  since  lived 
there  whenever  his  teaching  and  edi¬ 
torial  duties  have  allowed  him  to.  He 
became  director  of  the  Liceo  Benedetto 
Marcello  in  Venice  in  1939.  He  has 
written  numerous  works  for  the  stage. 
His  style,  classical  in  its  serenity,  com¬ 
bines  the  techniques  and  spirit  of  old 
Italian  music  with  contemporary  har¬ 
monic  thought.  His  operas:  Canossa 
(1913);  UOrfeide,  a  cycle  of  three 
operas  including  La  morte  della  mas - 
chere  (1922),  Sette  canzoni  (1920), 
and  Orfeo  (1921);  Tre  commedie 
goldoniani ,  a  cycle  of  three  operas  in¬ 
cluding  La  bottega  di  caffe,  Sior 
Todoro  Brontolon,  and  Le  baruffe 
chiozzotte  (1923);  Filomela  e  Vinfatu - 
ato  (1925);  Merlino  maestro  d’organi 
(1927);  II  mister o  di  Venezia,  a  cycle 
of  three  operas  including  Le  Aquile 
d’Aquileia  (1929),  II  finto  Arlecchino 
(1927),  and  1  corvi  di  San  Marco 
(1929);  Torneo  notturno  (1930);  La 
bella  e  il  mostro  (1930) ;  La  favola  del 
figlio  cambiato  (1933);  Giulio  Cesar e 
(1936);  Antonio  e  Cleopatra  (1938); 
Ecuba  (1939);  La  vita  e  sogno  (1940); 
I  capricci  di  C allot  (1941);  Uallegra 
brigata  (1943);  Mondi  Celesti  e  In - 
fernali  (1949). 

MaHika,  Lakme’s  slave  (mezzo-so¬ 
prano)  in  Delibes’s  Lakmi. 

Maliinger,  Mathilde,  (bom  lichten- 
egger),  dramatic  soprano.  Born 
Agram,  Croatia,  February  17,  1847; 
died  Berlin,  April  19, 1920.  Her  studies 
took  place  at  the  Prague  Conservatory, 
and  with  Richard  Lewy  in  Vienna.  On 
October  4, 1866,  she  made  her  debut  in 
Munich  as  Norma.  Two  years  later  she 
created  the  role  of  Eva  in  the  world 
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premiere  of  Die  Meister singer.  During 
this  period  she  appeared  successfully  in 
Austria  and  Russia.  From  1890  to  1895 
she  was  professor  of  singing  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory  and  after  1895 
she  taught  at  the  Eichelberg  Conserva¬ 
tory  in  Berlin. 

Mai  reggendo  alPaspro  assalto,  Man- 
rico’s  narrative  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of 
Verdi’s  II  trovatore. 

Malvolio,  an  assassin  (baritone)  in 
Flotow’s  Alessandro  Stradella . 
mameiles  de  Tiresias,  Les  (The  Breasts 
of  Tiresias),  an  “opera-burlesque”  by 
Francois  Poulenc.  Libretto  by  Guil¬ 
laume  Apollinaire.  Premiere:  Opera- 
Comique,  June  10,  1947.  The  opera 
concerns  the  changing  of  sexes  by  wife 
and  husband,  with  the  husband  bearing 
forty  thousand  children.  In  the  end 
both  characters  revert  happily  to  their 
original  sexes  and  advise  the  audience 
to  proliferate  in  order  to  rehabilitate 
France  and  avoid  future  wars. 

Ma  mere,  je  la  vois,  duet  of  Don  Jose 
and  Micaela  in  Act  I  of  Bizet’s  Carmen. 
Mamma  Lucia,  see  lucia. 

Mamma,  quel  vino  e  generoso,  Tur- 
iddu’s  farewell  to  his  mother  in  Mas¬ 
cagni’s  Cavalleria  rusticana . 

Mancinelli,  Luigi,  conductor  and  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Orvieto,  Italy,  February  5, 
1848;  died  Rome,  February  2,  1921. 
He  studied  the  cello  in  Florence.  After 
playing  in  various  orchestras  he  be¬ 
came  a  conductor.  In  1874  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  conductor  of  the  Rome  Opera. 
Seven  years  later  he  settled  in  Bologna 
as  conductor  of  the  Teatro  Communale 
and  director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale.  In 
1886  he  went  to  London,  where  for 
two  years  he  was  principal  conductor  at 
Covent  Garden  during  its  spring  sea¬ 
sons.  There  he  conducted  the  first  Ger¬ 
man-language  performance  in  England 
of  Tristan  und  Isolde .  From  1887  to 
1895  he  directed  opera  performances 
at  the  Royal  Theater  in  Madrid.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1893, 
making  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
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Opera  on  November  27  with  Faust 
He  remained  a  principal  conductor  of 
the  Metropolitan  through  the  1902- 
1903  season,  conducting  German,  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  French  operas.  He  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Wagnerian  conductor,  one 
of  the  first  in  Italy  to  sponsor  the  Wag¬ 
ner  music  dramas.  In  1906  he  helped 
inaugurate  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos 
Aires,  conducting  there  until  1912.  He 
then  retired  to  his  villa  at  Lake  Mag- 
giore.  He  wrote  the  following  operas: 
Isora  di  Provenza  (1884);  Ero  e  Le¬ 
andro  (1897);  Paolo  e  Francesca 
(1907);  Sogno  di  una  notte  d’ estate 
(1916). 

Manfred,  see  byron,  george  noll 

GORDON,  LORD. 

Manfredo,  King  Archibaldo’s  son  (bari¬ 
tone),  husband  of  Fiora,  in  Monte- 
mezzi’s  U amove  dei  tre  re. 

Manhattan  Opera  Company,  company 
established  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  in  New  York  City  in  1906. 
For  four  years  it  was  one  of  the  great 
opera  institutions  of  the  world.  Ham¬ 
merstein  built  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  to  make  it  a  home  for  opera  in 
English.  Before  the  house  was  com¬ 
pleted  he  changed  his  plans  and  decided 
to  present  great  operas  in  their  original 
languages  and  with  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  singers.  The  new  company  and 
the  new  opera  house  were  first  seen  on 
December  3,  1906.  The  opera  was 
Norma.  Cleofonte  Campanini  was  ar¬ 
tistic  director.  A  glittering  parade  of 
opera  stars  appeared  there,  including 
Nellie  Melba,  Lillian  Nordica,  Luisa 
Tetrazzini,  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink, 
Giovanni  Zenatello,  Lina  Cavalieri, 
John  McCormack,  Mary  Garden,  Ales¬ 
sandro  Bond,  Charles  Dalmores,  Mau¬ 
rice  Renaud — many  of  them  appearing 
in  America  for  the  first  time.  The  em¬ 
phasis  was  on  French  operas,  then  be¬ 
ing  neglected  by  the  competitive  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  and  on  provocative 
novelties.  Among  the  latter  were  Pel- 
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leas  et  Melisande  with  Mary  Garden, 
Elektra ,  Louise ,  and  Sapho.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  provided 
serious,  even  damaging,  competition  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  with  the  result 
that  Heinrich  Conried  had  to  resign  as 
director  of  the  Metropolitan,  where  a 
drastic  reorganization  took  place.  After 
giving  463  performances  of  49  different 
operas,  the  Manhattan  Opera  suddenly 
closed  in  1910.  What  caused  Hammer¬ 
stein  to  withdraw  from  opera  was  at  the 
time  a  mystery.  Since  then,  however,  it 
has  been  revealed  that  a  contractual 
agreement  was  made  between  Hammer¬ 
stein  and  the  directors  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  by  which,  for  a  cash  sum  of 
over  one  million  dollars,  Hammerstein 
agreed  not  to  stage  opera  performances 
in  America  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Mann,  Thomas,  author.  Born  Ltibeck, 
Germany,  June  6,  1875;  died  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  August  12,  1955.  He  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1929. 
His  monumental  series  of  four  novels 
on  the  Biblical  story  of  Joseph,  Joseph 
and  His  Brethren ,  was  made  into  a 
cycle  of  four  operas  by  Hilding  Rosen¬ 
berg.  Mann’s  story  The  Transposed 
Heads ,  was  used  in  an  opera  of  the 
same  name  by  Peggy  Glanville-Hicks. 
Manners,  Charles  (bom  southcote 
mansergh),  bass  and  impresario. 
Bom  London,  December  27,  1857; 
died  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  3,  1935.  His 
music  study  took  place  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  Dublin,  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  and  in  Florence. 
He  made  his  stage  debut  in  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  lolanthe  by  Gilbert  and  Sulli¬ 
van.  Subsequently  he  joined  the  Carl 
Rosa  Opera,  and  in  1890  he  made  his 
Covent  Garden  debut  in  Robert  le 
Diable.  In  1893  he  appeared  in  the 
United  States  as  vocal  soloist  with  the 
Anton  Seidl  orchestra.  Three  years 
later  he  sang  in  South  Africa.  In  1897, 
with  his  wife  Fanny  Moody,  an  opera 
soprano,  he  formed  the  Moody-Man- 
ners  Opera  Company.  Its  aim  was  the 
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presentation  of  opera  in  English.  The 
company  gave  successful  seasons  at 
Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and  in 
the  English  provinces;  it  was  the  first 
company  to  present  Wagner’s  music 
dramas  in  English.  In  1904  and  1906 
Manners  directed  opera  festivals  in 
Sheffield,  the  proceeds  going  toward 
the  founding  of  a  university  there.  He 
retired  from  all  operatic  activity  in 
1913. 

Manon,  opera  in  five  acts  by  Jules  Mas¬ 
senet.  Libretto  by  Henri  Meilhac  and 
Philippe  Gille,  based  on  Abbe  Prevost’s 
story  Uhistoire  du  chevalier  des  Grieux 
et de Manon  Lescaut.  Premiere:  Op6ra- 
Comique,  January  19,  1884.  American 
premiere:  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  December  23, 1885. 

Characters :  Chevalier  des  Grieux 
(tenor) ;  Count  des  Grieux,  his  father 
(bass);  Manon,  an  adventuress  (so¬ 
prano)  ;  Lescaut,  her  cousin  (baritone) ; 
Guillot  de  Morfontaine,  Minister  of 
France  (bass) ;  De  Bretigny,  a  noble¬ 
man  (baritone) ;  actresses,  travelers, 
soldiers,  townspeople,  vendors,  gam¬ 
blers.  The  action  takes  place  in  Amiens, 
Paris,  and  Le  Havre  early  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

Act  I.  Courtyard  of  an  inn  at  Amiens. 
Lescaut  awaits  the  arrival  of  his  un¬ 
known  cousin,  Manon.  She  arrives  by 
coach  and  tells  Lescaut  of  her  journey 
(“Je  suis  encore  tout  etourdie”) .  The 
roue  Guillot  de  Morfontaine  tries  to 
impress  Manon  with  his  wealth.  She  re¬ 
buffs  him.  Seemingly,  she  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  men,  since  she  is  about  to  enter 
a  convent;  however,  the  sight  of  three 
prettily  dressed  young  women  sets  her 
reflecting  on  the  sadness  of  thus  reject¬ 
ing  life  and  love  (“Voyons,  Manon, 
plus  de  chimeres”).  Her  revery  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  young 
Chevalier  des  Grieux.  He  is  struck  by 
her  beauty — she  is  attracted  to  him. 
When  Guillot  puts  his  coach  at  M anon’s 
disposal,  hoping  she  will  receive  his  at¬ 
tentions,  Manon  impetuously  suggests 


to  Des  Grieux  that  they  use  it  to  go  to 
Paris  together  (“Nous  vivrons  a  Paris 
tous  les  deux”). 

Act  II.  The  apartment  of  Chevalier 
des  Grieux  in  Paris.  With  the  help  of 
Manon,  Des  Grieux  is  writing  to  his 
father  asking  his  consent  to  marry 
Manon  (Duo  de  la  lettre:  “J’ecris  a 
mon  pere”) .  Lescaut  arrives,  angered 
that  his  cousin  has  been  abducted;  how¬ 
ever,  when  Des  Grieux  shows  him  the 
letter  he  is  writing,  evidence  of  his 
honorable  intentions,  the  visitor  is 
placated.  De  Bretigny,  who  has  come 
with  Lescaut,  is  instantly  drawn  to 
Manon,  and  he  soon  tries  to  induce  her 
to  go  off  with  him  for  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  wealth;  to  convince  Manon,  he  in¬ 
forms  her  that  Des  Grieux’s  father  will 
soon  come  to  take  his  son  away.  Manon 
wavers  as  she  recalls  her  happiness 
with  her  beloved;  but  she  finally  gives 
in.  While  Des  Grieux  is  out  mailing  his 
letter,  she  bids  farewell  to  the  table 
where  they  both  have  enjoyed  so  many 
happy  meals  (“Adieu,  notre  petite 
table”).  When  Des  Grieux  returns  he 
finds  her  in  tears.  He  tries  to  console 
her  by  revealing  one  of  his  dreams,  in 
which  he  lives  with  Manon  in  their  own 
home  (Le  Reve:  “En  fermant  les 
yeux”).  When  Des  Grieux  goes  to  the 
door  to  answer  a  knock,  he  is  abducted 
by  his  father’s  men. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  A  street  in  Paris 
during  a  festival  day.  Before  the  rise  of 
the  curtain,  a  minuet  is  played  as  an 
entr’acte.  The  festive  crowd  includes 
De  Bretigny  and  Guillot  de  Morfon¬ 
taine.  When  Manon  appears  she  is  in¬ 
stantly  surrounded  by  her  admirers. 
Gaily  she  tells  them  of  her  devil-may- 
care  life  (“Je  marche  sur  tous  les 
chemins”);  she  also  voices  her  philos¬ 
ophy  that  life  is  meant  for  song  and 
dance  (Gavotte:  “Obeissons  quand 
leur  voix  appelle”) .  When  Des  Grieux’s 
father  arrives,  he  discloses  to  De 
Bretigny  that  his  son  is  at  Saint-Sulpice, 
about  to  enter  the  priesthood.  The  news 
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reawakens  Manon’s  love  for  the  Cheva¬ 
lier.  She  rushes  off  to  Saint-Sulpice. 

Scene  2.  A  parlor  in  the  Seminary  of 
Saint-Sulpice.  Des  Grieux’s  father  has 
come  to  beg  his  son  not  to  renounce 
life;  he  finds  the  young  man  deaf  to  his 
pleas.  After  his  father  leaves,  the  Chev¬ 
alier  bids  the  world  farewell,  but  even 
while  doing  this  he  is  unable  to  free 
his  mind  of  memories  of  Manon  (“Ah! 
fuyez,  douce  image”).  Now  Manon 
herself  enters.  At  first  Des  Grieux  re¬ 
jects  her,  but  Manon’s  beauty  and  ten¬ 
derness  are  overpowering.  At  last  he 
takes  her  in  his  arms,  confessing  that 
he  loves  her  more  than  ever. 

Act  IV.  A  fashionable  gambling 
room  in  Paris.  The  Chevalier  and 
Manon  arrive.  Manon  extols  the  joys 
of  gold  (“Ce  bruit  de  Tor  rire”).  Des 
Grieux  begins  to  gamble;  since  his  luck 
is  phenomenal,  he  is  accused  of  cheat¬ 
ing.  In  the  ensuing  disturbance,  the 
police  are  summoned.  Des  Grieux  is 
saved  from  an  unpleasant  situation  by 
his  father,  but  Manon  is  apprehended 
as  a  woman  of  ill  repute. 

Act  V.  A  lonely  spot  on  the  road  to 
Le  Havre.  Manon  is  being  sent  by 
coach  to  exile.  Des  Grieux  bribes  an 
officer  for  permission  to  speak  to  her. 
Passionately,  he  tries  to  convince 
Manon  to  run  away  with  him,  but 
Manon,  ill  and  exhausted,  has  lost  the 
will  to  live.  She  grows  weaker;  her 
mind  begins  to  wander.  She  falls  into 
Des  Grieux’s  arms,  emits  a  cry,  and 
dies. 

Manon  is  both  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  French  operas  and  one  of  the  most 
characteristic.  It  contains  delightful 
dances  in  antique  style  which  help 
evoke  the  background  of  eighteenth 
century  France.  It  is  also  filled  with  a 
lyricism  of  such  grace  and  refinement 
that  only  a  Frenchman  would  have 
written  it.  There  are  some  critics  who 
consider  this  lyric  style  so  characteristic 
of  the  composer  that  they  have  come 
to  describe  it  as  “Massenetique.”  But 


the  dramatic  element  is  not  sacrificed, 
and  for  this  reason  Manon  is  one  of 
Massenet’s  most  effective  works.  The 
climactic  scenes,  while  never  aspiring 
to  grandeur  and  bigness  of  those  in 
Italian  opera,  do  not  fail  to  affect  audi¬ 
ences  everywhere.  It  was  to  accentuate 
the  drama  that  Massenet  borrowed 
from  Wagner  the  leitmotiv  technique. 
And  it  was  also  to  serve  the  drama  that 
he  resorted  to  the  innovation  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  spoken  dialogue  traditional  to 
opera  comique  against  an  effective  or¬ 
chestral  background;  the  dialogue  keeps 
the  action  fluid,  while  the  accompani¬ 
ment  emphasizes  and  intensifies  the 
mood  of  the  play.  A  decade  after  finish¬ 
ing  Manon  the  composer  wrote  a  one- 
act  sequel,  to  a  libretto  by  Georges 
Boyer,  entitled  Le  portrait  de  Manon . 
Manon  Lescaut,  (1)  opera  by  Daniel 
Francois  Auber.  Libretto  by  Eugene 
Scribe,  based  on  the  story  of  Abbe 
Prevost.  Premiere:  Opera-Comique, 
February  23,  1856. 

(2)  Opera  in  four  acts  by  Giacomo 
Puccini.  Libretto  by  Luigi  mica,  Giu¬ 
seppe  Giacosa,  Giulio  Ricordi,  Marco 
Praga,  and  Domenico  Oliva,  based  on 
the  story  of  Abbe  Prevost.  Premiere: 
Teatro  Regio,  Turin,  February  1,  1893. 
American  premiere:  Grand  Opera 
House,  Philadelphia,  August  29,  1894. 

Characters:  Chevalier  des  Grieux, 
(tenor);  Manon  Lescaut  (soprano); 
Lescaut,  her  brother,  sergeant  of  the 
King’s  Guards  (baritone) ;  Geronte  de 
Ravoir,  a  Parisian  gallant  (bass) ;  Ed- 
mondo,  a  student  (tenor);  students; 
citizens;  courtesans;  sailors;  dancers; 
police;  ladies;  gentlemen.  The  settings 
are  Amiens,  Paris,  Le  Havre,  and  Loui¬ 
siana;  the  time,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Act  I.  Before  an  inn  in  Amiens.  The 
Chevalier  des  Grieux  is  sad.  His  friends 
chide  him  for  being  in  love  and  he  re¬ 
plies  with  a  mocking  serenade  to  all 
women  (“Tra  voi,  belle”).  When  a 
coach  arrives,  it  brings  Manon,  her 
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brother,  and  Geronte.  Des  Grieux  is 
struck  by  Manon’s  beauty.  When  he 
addresses  her  he  learns  she  is  about  to 
enter  a  convent.  Manon  is  called  away 
by  her  brother.  Des  Grieux  grows 
rhapsodic  over  Manon’s  fascination 
(“Donna  non  vidi  mai”) .  The  libertine 
Geronte  plans  to  abduct  Manon.  Des 
Grieux  learns  of  this.  Upon  Manon’s 
reappearance,  Des  Grieux  implores  her 
to  run  away  with  him  to  Paris.  Now 
herself  in  love,  Manon  agrees.  They 
escape  in  Geronte’s  coach,  to  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  the  old  man,  who  vows  to 
use  his  wealth  to  win  Manon  away 
from  her  lover. 

Act  II.  An  apartment  in  Geronte’s 
house.  Manon  has  deserted  Des  Grieux 
to  live  with  Geronte.  But  she  has  not 
forgotten  her  former  lover;  she  com¬ 
plains  to  her  brother  that  wealth  is  no 
substitute  for  love  (“In  quelle  trine 
morbide”) .  A  band  of  musicians  now 
entertains  her  with  a  madrigal  (“Sulla 
vetta  tu  del  monte”).  When  Geronte 
and  his  gay  friends  arrive,  Manon 
dances  a  minuet  for  them.  Des  Grieux 
appears  unexpectedly.  At  first  he  and 
Manon  exchange  bitter  words  (“Ah! 
Manon,  mi  tradisce”),  but  resentment 
soon  turns  to  passionate  love.  When 
Geronte  returns  he  finds  Manon  in  Des 
Grieux’ s  arms.  He  simulates  indiffer¬ 
ence  but  as  he  leaves  he  mutters  a 
threat.  Lescaut  bursts  into  the  room  to 
warn  Manon  that  Geronte  has  gone  to 
the  police  with  a  complaint  against  her. 
Quickly,  Manon  gathers  her  jewels  and 
secretes  them  under  her  cloak.  When 
the  police  arrive  to  seize  her,  Manon  is 
so  terrified  she  allows  her  cloak  to  fall 
off  her  shoulders  and  the  jewels  to  scat¬ 
ter.  The  police  arrest  her. 

Act  III.  A  square  in  Le  Havre.  A 
brief  orchestral  intermezzo  recalls 
Manon’s  love  for  Des  Grieux  and  her 
despair  at  the  tragedy  befalling  her. 
Lescaut  and  Des  Grieux  have  come  to 
save  Manon  from  being  deported  to 
Louisiana.  They  are  unable  to  bribe 
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the  guard.  Des  Grieux  pleads  with  the 
captain  to  allow  him  to  accompany 
Manon  (“No!  pazzo  son!  guardate!”). 
The  captain  is  won  over,  and  Des 
Grieux  is  smuggled  aboard  ship. 

Act  IV.  A  desolate  plain  near  New 
Orleans.  The  countryside  is  gloomy; 
night  is  gathering.  Des  Grieux  and 
Manon  are  seeking  shelter.  Ill  and 
exhausted,  she  repents  having  brought 
such  disaster  to  the  man  she  loves 
(“Tutta  su  me  ti  sposa”) .  When  Manon 
falls,  Des  Grieux  continues  his  search 
alone.  In  the  darkness,  Manon  grows 
increasingly  terrified  (“Sola,  perduta, 
abbandonata”) .  Returning,  Des  Grieux 
finds  Manon  dying.  He  takes  her  in  his 
arms,  and  there  Manon  breathes  her 
last. 

When  we  speak  of  Manon  Lescaut, 
the  opera  that  usually  comes  to  mind 
is  Massenet’s.  While  Massenet’s  is  the 
more  popular  and  the  finer  work  of  the 
two,  there  is  much  in  Puccini  s  to 
recommend  it;  and  it  surely  would 
have  won  a  wider  and  more  enthusiastic 
acceptance  if  it  did  not  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  one  of  the  finest  creations  of 
the  French  lyric  theater.  While  Manon 
Lescaut  is  a  comparatively  early  work 
of  Puccini  (it  was  his  third  opera),  it 
already  presents  the  qualities  that  en¬ 
dear  Puccini  to  us:  a  lyricism  of  in¬ 
comparable  sweetness  and  charm 
which,  in  the  big  arias,  becomes  domi¬ 
nating  and  commanding;  a  compassion 
for  the  leading  characters;  a  variety  of 
harmony  that  sustains  musical  interest 
throughout  the  work;  a  diversity  of 
mood  and  feeling. No  wonder  that  when 
George  Bernard  Shaw  first  heard 
Manon  Lescaut  he  wrote:  “Puccini 
looks  to  me  more  like  the  heir  of  Verdi 
than  any  of  his  rivals.”  It  took  a  strong 
faith  on  the  part  of  an  obscure  and  im¬ 
poverished  composer  who  thus  far  had 
written  only  two  minor  works  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Massenet  on  his  own  ground. 
Massenet’s  Manon  was  ten  years  old 
and  already  an  established  favorite  in 
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European  opera  houses.  Yet  the  act  was 
justified  by  the  results.  Manon  Lescaut 
was  such  a  triumph  at  its  first  perform¬ 
ance  that  Puccini  had  to  take  fifty  cur¬ 
tain  calls.  Soon  after,  it  was  given 
throughout  Italy,  then  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  opera  lifted  its  composer 
from  his  obscurity  to  that  pinnacle  of 
success  he  was  henceforth  to  occupy. 
Manrico,  the  troubadour  (tenor)  in 
Verdi’s  II  trovatore. 

Maura,  opera  by  Ignace  Jan  Paderew¬ 
ski.  Libretto  by  Alfred  Nossig,  based 
on  a  novel  by  Kraszewski.  Premiere: 
Dresden  Opera,  May  29,  1910.  Against 
her  mother’s  wishes,  Ulana  marries  the 
gypsy  Manru.  When  Ulana  feels  she  is 
losing  her  husband’s  love,  she  revives 
it  with  a  love  potion  prepared  by  the 
dwarf  Urok.  Asa,  a  gypsy  girl,  lures 
Manru  back  to  his  people.  When  Ulana 
commits  suicide,  the  gypsy  kills  Manru. 
Man  Without  a  Country,  The,  opera  by 
Walter  Damrosch.  Libretto  by  Arthur 
Guiterman,  based  on  the  story  of  the 
same  name  by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Premiere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  May 
12,  1937.  The  story  is  familiar.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Philip  Nolan  betrays  his  coun¬ 
try  by  joining  Aaron  Burr’s  conspiracy 
to  found  a  new  empire  in  the  United 
States.  He  repents  and  expiates  his 
crime  by  dying  for  his  country  in  a 
naval  engagement  with  the  Berber  pi¬ 
rates  off  Tripoli.  The  original  story  was 
changed  by  the  librettist  to  include  a 
love  interest  in  the  person  of  Mary  Rut¬ 
ledge,  Philip’s  sweetheart. 

Manzoni,  Alessandro,  novelist  and 
poet.  Bom  Milan,  March  7,  1785;  died 
there  May  22,  1873.  His  masterwork, 
the  novel  1  promessi  sposi ,  was  the 
source  of  operas  by  Franz  Glaser, 
Enrico  Petrella,  and  Amilcare  Ponchi- 
elli.  Verdi  wrote  his  famous  Requiem 
on  the  occasion  of  Manzoni’s  death. 
Mapleson,  James  Henry,  impresario. 
Born  London,  May  4,  1830;  died  there 
November  14,  1901.  After  studying  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Lon¬ 


don  he  sang  in  opera  performances  in 
Verona  under  the  name  of  Enrico 
Manriani.  His  managerial  career  began 
in  1861  when  he  took  over  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  in  London  and  presented  Ital¬ 
ian  operas.  From  1862  to  1867  he  di¬ 
rected  operas  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 
When  this  house  burned  down,  he 
transferred  his  activities  to  Drury 
Lane.  In  1877  he  reopened  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Theatre.  During  his  career  in 
England  “Colonel”  Mapleson  (as  he 
was  called)  introduced  many  notable 
operas,  among  them  The  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio,  Carmen,  The  Dam¬ 
nation  of  Faust,  Faust,  La  forza  del 
destino,  Un  hallo  in  maschera,  Mefisto - 
fele,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The 
Sicilian  Vespers,  and  the  complete  Ring 
cycle.  Singers  who  made  their  English 
debuts  under  his  direction  included 
Italo  Campanini,  Etelka  Gerster,  Lilli 
Lehmann,  Christine  Nilsson,  and  Jean 
de  Reszke. 

In  1878  Mapleson  became  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New 
York;  for  the  next  eight  years  he  helped 
shape  operatic  history  in  America.  The 
extent  of  his  repertory  and  the  brilli¬ 
ance  of  his  productions  were  not 
matched  by  any  other  opera  company 
in  the  United  States  at  that  time.  One 
after  another  the  great  operatic  stars  of 
Europe  were  introduced  to  America  on 
the  stage  of  the  Academy  of  Music: 
Emma  Albani,  Italo  Campanini,  Etelka 
Gerster,  Minnie  Hauk,  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  Pauline  Lucca,  Emma  Ne¬ 
vada,  Lillian  Nordica,  Adelina  Patti, 
Victor  Maurel  and  many  others.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  Mapleson  gave  167  per¬ 
formances  of  19  operas.  The  following 
were  his  important  American  pre¬ 
mieres:  Aida,  Carmen,  Rigoletto,  La 
traviata,  II  trovatore. 

The  competition  offered  by  the  newly 
opened  Metropolitan  Opera  (1883) 
spelled  doom  for  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Receipts  fell  off;  many  of 
Mapleson’s  stars  joined  the  new  com- 
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pany.  In  1886  Mapleson  left  New  York 
to  carry  on  his  operatic  activities  in 
England.  He  returned  in  1896  for  an¬ 
other  try  at  the  Academy  of  Music  but 
was  unable  to  gain  a  permanent  foot¬ 
hold.  His  autobiography,  The  Maple- 
son  Memoirs ,  appeared  in  1888. 

Mapleson’s  nephew,  Lionel  S.  Maple- 
son,  was  librarian  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  left  an 
important  collection  of  letters,  auto¬ 
graphs,  photographs,  clippings,  scores, 
and  first  recordings  (made  by  himself) 
of  Metropolitan  Opera  performances. 
This  collection  is  preserved  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan’s  library. 

M’appari,  Lionel’s  aria  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  hopeless  love  for  Martha, 
in  Act  III  of  Flotow’s  Martha . 

Marcel,  Raoul  de  Nangis’s  servant 
(bass)  in  Meyerbeer’s  Les  Huguenots. 
Marcellina,  (1)  Rocco’s  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Beethoven’s  Fidelio. 

(2)  Figaro’s  mother  (contralto)  in 
Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 
Marcello,  a  painter  (baritone)  in  Puc¬ 
cini’s  La  Boheme. 

March,  music  used  to  accompany  a 
parade  or  march,  usually  in  4/4  time, 
though  sometimes  in  2/4  or  6/8.  Since 
the  days  of  Lully,  opera  composers 
have  used  marches  for  scenes  of  pag¬ 
eantry  and  as  a  convenient  device  to 
bring  large  groups  on  stage,  or  off. 
Among  the  most  famous  marches  in 
opera  are  the  “Triumphal  March”  in 
Aida,  the  “Coronation  March”  in  Le 
Prophete,  and  the  “March  of  the 
Guests”  in  Tannhauser.  The  best  known 
wedding  march  in  opera  is  the  “Bridal 
Procession”  in  Lohengrin,  while  the 
most  eloquent  funeral  march  is  Sieg¬ 
fried’s  Death  Music  in  Die  Gotter- 
ddmmerung.  Other  interesting  examples 
of  marches  in  opera  are  found  in  La 
Boheme  (at  the  end  of  the  second  act) ; 
Le  coq  dor  (“Bridal  Procession”) ; 
The  Damnation  of  Faust  (“Rakoczy 
March”) ;  A  Life  for  the  Czar;  The 
Love  for  Three  Oranges;  The  Magic 


Flute  (“March  of  the  Priests”);  Han¬ 
del’s  Scipio  (to  this  day  used  by  the 
Grenadier  Guards  of  Britain) . 

Marche  du  couronmeineitt,  see  coro¬ 
nation  MARCH. 

Marchesi,  Matiuide  de  Castrone  (bom 
graumann)  ,  teacher  of  singing.  Bom 
Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main,  Germany, 
March  24, 1821;  died  London,  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1913.  She  studied  singing  with 
Otto  Nicolai  in  Vienna  and  Manuel 
Garcia  in  Paris.  After  appearing  in 
concerts  she  married  the  Italian  bari¬ 
tone  Salvatore  Marchesi  (see  below) 
in  1852.  Together  they  toured  Europe 
in  concert  and  opera.  From  1854  to 
1861  and  again  from  1869  to  1878  she 
taught  singing  at  the  Vienna  Conserva¬ 
tory.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Cologne  Conservatory,  and 
taught  singing  privately  in  Paris.  Many 
of  her  pupils  became  opera  stars,  in¬ 
cluding  Emma  Calve,  Emma  Eames, 
Mary  Garden,  Etelka  Gerster,  and 
Nellie  Melba.  Marchesi  wrote  a  vocal 
method,  twenty-four  volumes  of  stud¬ 
ies,  and  an  autobiography  Marchesi 
and  Music  (1897). 

Marchesi,  Salvatore,  baritone  and 
teacher  of  singing.  Born  Palermo, 
Sicily,  January  15,  1822;  died  Paris, 
February  20,  1908.  He  combined  the 
study  of  music  (with  Francesco  Lam- 
perti  and  Pietro  Raimondi)  with  that 
of  law.  Involved  in  the  1848  revolution 
in  Italy,  he  was  exiled.  He  came  to 
America  and  made  his  opera  debut  in 
New  York  in  Ernani.  He  then  returned 
to  Europe  for  study  with  Manuel 
Garcia,  after  which  he  established  him¬ 
self  in  London  both  as  singer  and 
teacher.  After  marrying  Mathilde 
Graumann  in  1852  (see  above)  he 
made  opera  and  concert  appearances 
with  her  throughout  Europe.  Their 
daughter,  Blanche  Marchesi  (1863- 
1940) ,  was  also  a  celebrated  singer  and 
teacher.  He  taught  at  the  Conserva¬ 
tories  of  Vienna  and  Cologne,  trans¬ 
lated  the  librettos  of  many  German  and 
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French  operas  into  Italian*  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  vocal  method. 

Marco,  Simone's  son  (baritone)  in 
Puccini's  Gianni  SchkchL 
Maretzek,  Max,  impresario  and  con¬ 
ductor.  Born  Britan*  Moravia,  June  28, 
1821;  died  Staten  Island,  New  York* 
May  14*  1897.  He  began  his  musical 
career  after  studying  medicine*  After 
playing  the  violin  in,  and  conducting, 
orchestras  in  Germany  and  England  he 
came  to  the  United  States  to  conduct 
at  the  Astor  Place  Opera,  Later,  he 
formed  his  own  company  and  pre¬ 
sented  opera.  He  was  forced  to  suspend 
operations  temporarily  when  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Jenny  Lind  deflected  audiences 
from  his  theater.  He  later  continued  hts 
activities  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera 
House,  Niblo's  Garden,  the  Crosby 
Opera  House  in  Chicago,  and  in  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Havana,  A  highly  volatile  per¬ 
son,  intransigent  and  dictatorial,  he  was 
often  in  violent  disagreement  with 
members  of  his  various  companies  and 
with  the  critics.  He  wrote  two  operas: 
Hamlet  (1843)  and  Sleepy  Hollow 
(1879),  He  also  wrote  two  books  of 
reminiscences:  Crotchets  ami  (Jan vers 
(  1885)  and  Sharps  ami  Flats  i  1890  ). 
Marfa,  a  widow  (mezzo-soprano)  in 
M ussorgsky 's  Klummuiiinm 
Margared,  RozemCs  sister  ( mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Lalo’s  Fe  Rm  <iT.v, 
Margaret,  Marie’s  neighbor  (con¬ 
tralto)  in  Berg’s  Wozzeck* 

Margaret!**,  the  Baron  of  Hchonau’s 
daughter  (soprano)  in  Nessler’s  Her 
Trompeter  mm  Sttkkingen. 

Margiana,  the  Caliph’s  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Cornelius'  The  Barber  &§ 
Bagdad. 

Marguerite*  Faust’s  beloved  in  Ber- 
lioz’^  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Polio's 
M  efts  to  fete,  and  Gounod's  Faust,  In 
all  three  operas  she  is  a  soprano. 

Maria,  ( 1 )  Simon  Boccanegra’s  daugh¬ 
ter  (soprano)  in  Verdi's  Simon  Bocem 
negra. 

(2)  Werner  Kirchhofer*s  betrothed 
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(soprano)  in  Negater's  Der  Trompeter 
von  SUkkin^vn. 

Marianne,  Paninal’s  housekeeper  (so- 
pntnoi  in  Richard  .Strauss’s  DerRmen- 
kavaiitr , 

Marie.  { 1  )  Wozzeck’s  sweetheart  (so¬ 
prano!  in  Berg's  ll'ozwk. 

(2)  Vivandiere  (canteen  manager) 
(soprano)  of  the  Breach  21st  Regiment 
in  Donizetti’s  /'/»,*  Ihm^hnr  of  the 
Rvmnvnt, 

CU  Hans’s  helmed  (soprano)  in 
Smetana's  lit,-  fhirti-mi  liride. 
Marietta,  a  dancer  (soprano)  in  Korn- 
gold’s  />h*  totv  Slaiit, 

Marina,  a  Polish  landowner's  daughter 
( mezzo-soprano )  in  Mussorgsky’s 
Worn  (ioJtmov, 

Marinamea,  v<r  tio>  su  «  no! 

Marino  I'allem,  vee  hykon,  crottoE 

Nul  l  tiORtWIS,  tORtK 
Marinuz/1,  (ilitn,  (or  ttti'st  I't't' ) ,  con¬ 
ductor  and  composer.  Bom  Palermo, 
•Sicily,  March  24,  IKK 2;  died  Milan,’ 
Italy,  August  17,  PMS,  He  made  his 
dehut  as  conductor  in  Catania  after 
graduating  lrotn  the  Paletmo  Con¬ 
servatory,  He  then  conducted  in  many 
opera  houses  in  Italy  and  Spain  before 
)?oirtg  to  I  a  Seala,  where  he  temained 
three  seasons.  Prom  l ‘MS  to  lot 4  he 
was  director  of  the  I  keo  Musicale  in 
Bologna,  In  l u  ( o  he  was  appointed 
principal  conductor  of  the  Teatro  Cos- 
tan/t.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to  the 
United  States  to  succeed  (leofonte 
t’ampanini  as  artistic  director  of  the 
Chicago  Opera,  After  1 02 1  he  confined 
his  conducting  to  Furope  and  South 
America,  He  wiote  two  operas:  Ihtr- 
hftinn  (  PfUU;  Jattim-nv  t  I41N). 
Mtirlo  ( hot notoVANNt  mvi  it'd),  tenor. 
Born  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  October  17, 
IS  It);  died  Rome,  Decembci  11,  1 883. 
Born  to  a  noble  (amtlv,  fie  was  trained 
for  the  armv,  At  ter  completing  his 
studies  at  the  Put  in  Miht  uv  Academy 
he  joined  the  Piedmontese  ( iuard,  in 
which  his  tnfhei  was  colonel,  In  I  KM 
he  tied  front  Italy  with  a  ballet  dancer. 
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Reaching  Paris,  he  began  the  study  of 
singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  On 
November  30,  1838,  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Opera  in  Robert  le  Diable.  Strik¬ 
ingly  handsome  and  endowed  with  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  voice,  he  was  an 
immediate  success.  In  1839  he  made  a 
sensational  debut  in  London  in  Lu- 
cr  ezia  Borgia ,  and  in  1840  he  joined 
the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  For  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  he  appeared  both 
in  Paris  and  London,  recognized  as  one 
of  the  supreme  operatic  tenors  of  his 
generation,  particularly  in  romantic 
roles.  He  frequently  appeared  with  the 
soprano  Giulia  Grisi,  whom  he  married 
in  1844.  His  last  appearance  was  in  La 
favorita,  at  Co  vent  Garden  in  1871. 
He  then  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  soon  reduced  to  such  poverty  that, 
in  1880,  his  friends  arranged  a  concert 
for  his  benefit  in  London. 

Mario,  Queena  (born  tillotson)  ,  so¬ 
prano.  Bom  Akron,  Ohio,  August  21, 
1896;  died  New  York  City,  May  28, 
1951.  She  studied  singing  with  Mar¬ 
cella  Sembrich  and  Ospar  Saenger  in 
New  York  and  made  her  debut  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1918,  with  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  in  New  York  as  Olympia.  Her 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  took 
place  on  November  30,  1922,  as 
Micaela.  She  remained  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  eighteen  years.  In  1931  she 
took  over  Mme.  Sembrich’s  classes  at 
the  Curtis  Institute.  She  also  taught 
singing  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  conducted  a  summer  school  and 
opera  workshop  at  her  farm  in  Bethel, 
Connecticut.  In  1925  she  married  Wil¬ 
fred  Pelletier,  conductor  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan;  they  were  divorced  three  years 
later.  She  wrote  three  mystery  novels, 
one  of  them  with  an  opera  setting, 
Murder  in  the  Opera  House. 

Mariola,  an  orphan  (soprano)  in  love 
with  Fra  Gherardo  in  Pizzetti’s  Fra 
Gherardo. 

Marionette  Opera.  Opera  performances 
with  marionettes  are  believed  to  have 
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originated  in  Florence  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  Filippo  Acciajuoli 
produced  such  performances;  the  first 
marionette  opera  is  believed  to  have 
been  II  Girello,  music  by  Jacopo  Melani 
and  Alessandro  Stradella.  Acciajuoli 
gave  his  marionette  performances 
throughout  northern  Italy. 

London  had  a  puppet  theater  in  the 
arcade  of  Co  vent  Garden  in  1713 
where  complete  operas  were  given. 
Opera  was  also  seen  in  an  open-air 
marionette  theater  in  Vienna  at  about 
this  same  time.  There  was  a  fully 
equipped  marionette  theater  at  the 
palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy  for  which 
Joseph  Haydn  wrote  Der  Gotterrat ,  a 
prologue  to  his  opera  Philemon  und 
Baucis.  Subsequently,  he  wrote  three 
more  marionette  operas,  all  now  lost. 

Notable  marionette  theaters  have 
flourished  in  Europe  in  recent  times, 
and  in  these  theaters  operas  have  been 
given.  Examples  are  the  Theatre 
Guignol  in  Paris,  the  Teatro  dei  Pic- 
coli  in  Rome,  the  Salzburg  Marionette 
Theater,  Ivo  Puhonney’s  Marionette 
Theater  in  Germany,  the  Swiss  Mari¬ 
onette  Theater. 

Several  contemporary  composers 
have  written  marionette  operas.  They 
include  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
( Auccasin  et  Nicolette);  Manuel  de 
Falla  (El  retablo  de  Maese  Pedro); 
Adriano  Lualdi  (Le  furie  di  Arlec- 
chino,  and  Guerin  Meschino);  and 
Ottorino  Respighi  (The  Sleeping 
Beauty) . 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  dramatist  and 
poet.  Born  Canterbury,  England,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1564;  died  Deptford,  England, 
May  30,  1593.  One  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
he  appears  as  the  central  character  in 
Wilfred  Hellers’  opera  The  Tragical 
History  of  Cristopher  Marlowe.  Fer¬ 
ruccio  Busoni’s  opera  Doktor  Faust 
was  based  on  Marlowe’s  Dr.  Faustus. 
Marmontel,  Jean  Francois,  librettist. 
Born  Bort,  Limousin,  France,  July  11, 
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1723;  died  Abloville,  France,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1799.  He  wrote  librettos  for 
operas  by  Cherubini,  Gretry,  Mehul, 
Piccinni,  Rameau,  and  Spohr,  among 
others,  including  Cherubini’s  Demo - 
phon,  Gretry’s  Cephale  et  Procris  and 
Zemire  et  Azor,  and  Piccinni’s  Atys 
and  Didon.  Marmontel  was  prominent 
in  the  clash  in  Paris  between  the  forces 
supporting  Gluck’s  ideas  about  opera 
and  those  on  the  side  of  Italian  tradi¬ 
tion  and  Piccinni;  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Italian  group. 

Marouf,  comic  opera  by  Henri  Rabaud. 
Libretto  by  Lucien  Nepoty,  based  on  a 
story  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Opera-Comique,  May  15,  1914. 
The  cobbler  Marouf  escapes  from  his 
humdrum  existence  with  a  termagent 
wife  by  taking  to  sea.  He  becomes 
the  solitary  survivor  of  a  shipwreck. 
Reaching  the  shores  of  Khaitan,  he  is 
rescued  by  an  old  boyhood  friend,  All, 
now  a  wealthy  merchant.  Ali  dresses 
Marouf  in  silks  and  finery  and  intro¬ 
duces  him  as  the  world’s  richest  mer¬ 
chant.  The  Sultan  offers  Marouf  the 
run  of  his  palace,  and  his  daughter  as 
wife.  Marouf  takes  advantage  of  this 
situation  by  depleting  the  Sultan’s 
treasury.  Day  after  day  Marouf  prom¬ 
ises  the  Sultan  that  his  mighty  caravans 
will  soon  arrive.  At  last,  Marouf  con¬ 
fesses  the  truth  to  the  princess,  who 
continues  to  love  the  cobbler.  They 
elope  to  the  desert.  Here  they  encounter 
a  peasant  who,  through  the  power  of 
a  magic  ring,  turns  into  a  genie,  while 
the  lovers’  humble  abode  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  palace.  The  Sultan  and 
his  men,  pursuing  Marouf,  find  him 
surrounded  by  wealth.  Marouf  is  for¬ 
given.  Two  of  Maroufs  arias  are  of 
interest:  “II  est  des  Musulmans”  in 
Act  I  and  “A  travers  le  desert”  in 
Act  II.  One  of  the  most  effective  por¬ 
tions  of  the  opera  is  the  ballet  in 
Act  III. 

Marquis,  The,  Griselidis’s  husband 
(baritone)  in  Massenet’s  Griselidis. 


Marriage,  The,  ( 1 )  a  comedy  by 
Nikolai  Gogol,  the  source  of  operas  by 
Gretchaninoff,  Martinu,  and  Mussorg¬ 
sky  (the  Mussorgsky  opera  was  not 
finished) . 

(2)  Opera  by  Alexander  Gretcha¬ 
ninoff.  Libretto  by  the  composer.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Paris,  October  8,  1950. 

(3)  Opera  by  Bohuslav  Martinu. 
Libretto  by  the  composer.  Premiere: 
NBC  Television  network,  February  7, 
1953. 

Marriage  of  Figaro,  The  (Le  nozze  di 
Figaro),  opera  buffa  in  four  acts  by 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.  Libretto 
by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  based  on  Beau¬ 
marchais’s  Le  manage  de  Figaro .  Pre¬ 
miere:  Burgtheater,  Vienna,  May  1, 
1786.  American  premiere:  possibly  as 
early  as  1799  in  New  York,  though  a 
presentation  at  the  Park  Theater  in 
New  York  on  May  10,  1824,  was  then 
claimed  to  be  the  first  in  America. 

Characters:  Count  Almaviva  (bari¬ 
tone);  Countess  Almaviva  (soprano); 
Cherubino,  the  Count’s  page  (so¬ 
prano);  Figaro,  the  Count’s  valet 
(baritone);  Dr.  Bartolo  (bass);  Don 
Basilio,  a  music  master  (tenor); 
Susanna,  head  waiting  woman  to  the 
Countess  (soprano);  Marcellina  (con¬ 
tralto);  Antonio,  gardener  (bass); 
Barbarina,  his  daughter  (soprano); 
Don  Curzio,  a  counselor-at-law 
(tenor);  peasants;  townspeople;  ser¬ 
vants.  The  action  takes  place  at  Count 
Almaviva’s  chateau  near  Seville,  Spain, 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  sprightly  overture  made  up  of  two 
themes — one  brisk,  the  other  lyrical — 
sets  the  mood  for  this  vivacious  opera. 

Act  I.  The  apartment  assigned  to 
Figaro  and  Susanna.  Figaro  is  about 
to  be  married  to  Susanna,  and  the 
Count  has  assigned  them  quarters  con¬ 
veniently  near  his  own  apartment. 
When  Susanna  suggests  the  reason  for 
this,  Figaro  is  at  first  concerned;  then 
he  remarks  lightly  that  he  knows  how 
to  handle  his  master  (“Se  vuol  bal- 
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lare”).  There  are  other  complications 
to  Figaro’s  marriage.  He  has  borrowed 
money  from  Marcellina  and  signed  a 
contract  promising  to  marry  her  if  he 
fails  to  repay  her.  Bartolo  and  Mar¬ 
cellina  arrive  discussing  this  contract 
and  the  best  way  of  implementing  it. 
Susanna,  suspicious  of  Marcellina, 
makes  her  feelings  known  to  her  rival. 
They  exchange  bitter  words  (“Via  resti 
servita”) ,  after  which  Marcellina 
leaves  in  a  huff.  Cherubino  enters  la¬ 
menting  the  fact  that  the  Count  is  about 
to  send  him  away  for  embracing  Bar- 
barina.  The  page,  however,  is  secretly 
in  love  with  the  Countess.  He  eagerly 
sings  a  love  song  he  has  just  written 
(“Non  so  piu.  cosa  son”)  for  one  of 
the  Countess’  ribbons  now  in  Susanna’s 
possession.  When  the  Count  abruptly 
appears,  Cherubino  hides  behind  a 
chair.  Basilio’s  arrival  sends  the  Count 
behind  a  chair,  too.  Eventually  both  are 
discovered  and  the  Count  angrily  or¬ 
ders  Cherubino  to  enlist  in  his  regi¬ 
ment.  Figaro  mockingly  gives  Cheru¬ 
bino  advice  on  how  to  behave  as  a 
soldier  (“Non  piu  andrai”) . 

Act  II.  The  apartment  of  the  Count¬ 
ess.  The  Countess  laments  that  the 
Count  no  longer  loves  her  and  is  un¬ 
faithful  (“Porgi  amor”) .  Susanna  and 
Figaro  contrive  a  plan  to  revive  the 
Count’s  interest  in  his  wife  by  arousing 
his  jealousy.  The  Count  will  be  made 
to  discover  a  letter  seemingly  sent  to 
the  Countess;  at  the  same  time  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  will  be  arranged  in  which 
Susanna  will  appear  disguised  as  the 
Countess.  They  also  plan  to  make  the 
Count  ridiculous  by  having  him  meet 
Susanna  at  a  tryst,  with  Cherubino 
dressed  as  Susanna.  Cherubino  enters 
the  apartment  thinking  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  love  (“Voi  che  sapete”) .  He  is 
dressed  in  Susanna’s  clothes.  As  the 
Count  appears  Cherubino  is  hastily 
locked  in  a  closet.  The  Count  goes 
searching  for  a  crowbar  with  which  to 
force  the  door.  While  he  is  gone, 


Cherubino  escapes  out  the  window  and 
Susanna  takes  his  place.  When  the 
Count  finds  Susanna  he  is  effusive  in 
his  apologies  until  the  gardener  comes 
to  tell  him  that  somebody  has  just 
jumped  out  the  window  and  trampled 
the  flower  bed.  The  gardener  has  also 
found  a  piece  of  paper  dropped  by  the 
culprit — Cherubino’s  commission  in 
the  Count’s  regiment.  Figaro  assuages 
the  Count’s  suspicions  by  insisting  that 
he  had  Cherubino’s  commission  in  his 
own  pocket,  and  that  he  is  the  man  who 
jumped  out  the  window.  Marcellina 
now  arrives  to  demand  that  Figaro  go 
through  with  his  bargain  to  marry  her. 

Act  III.  A  hall.  The  Count,  seeking 
a  rendezvous  with  Susanna,  threatens 
that  he  will  insist  on  Marcellina  and 
Figaro  marrying  if  she  declines.  Su¬ 
sanna  makes  a  pretense  of  yielding  and 
the  two  arrange  a  meeting  (“Crudel! 
perche  finora”) .  But,  notwithstanding 
his  agreement  with  Susanna,  the  Count 
is  bent  on  punishing  Figaro  by  forcing 
him  to  honor  his  agreement  with  Mar¬ 
cellina.  Negotiations  begin  between 
Marcellina  and  her  lawyer,  and  Figaro 
and  the  Count,  during  which  the  aston¬ 
ishing  discovery  is  made  that  Figaro  is 
actually  Marcellina’s  long-lost  son. 
The  obstacle  to  Figaro’s  marriage  to 
Susanna  has  thus  been  removed.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Countess,  alone,  recalls 
the  time  when  the  Count  was  in  love 
with  her  (“Dove  sono”) .  When  Su¬ 
sanna  arrives,  the  Countess  dictates  a 
letter  arranging  a  rendezvous  between 
the  Count  and  Susanna  (Letter  Duet: 
“Che  soave  zeflfiretto”).  The  Countess 
decides  to  take  Cherubino’s  place  in 
the  affair — in  other  words,  to  disguise 
herself  as  Susanna.  The  marriage  for¬ 
malities  of  Figaro  and  Susanna  are  now 
taVen  care  of.  Guests  enter  to  the 
strains  of  a  march.  Afterward,  they 
dance  a  fandango.  The  Count,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  letter  from  Susanna,  happily  in¬ 
vites  everyone  to  attend  a  gala  celebra¬ 
tion  to  be  held  later  in  the  evening. 
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Act  IV.  The  garden.  Susanna  and  the 
Countess  appear,  each  in  the  other’s 
clothing.  Figaro,  who  now  believes 
(mistakenly)  that  his  bride  is  about  to 
yield  to  the  Count,  lurks  in  hiding  and 
listens  to  Susanna  sing  an  invitation  to 
her  absent  lover  (“Deh  vieni,  non 
tardar”) .  Cherubino  is  also  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  since  he  has  an  appointment  with 
Barbarina.  Seeing  the  Countess  and  be¬ 
lieving  her  to  be  Susanna,  he  attempts 
to  steal  a  kiss.  He  is  sent  packing  by 
the  Count,  who  now  makes  love  to  his 
wife  under  the  apprehension  that  she 
is  Susanna.  Trying  to  awaken  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  Countess,  Figaro  learns 
that  the  Countess  is  really  his  own  wife 
in  disguise.  The  confusion  is  finally  re¬ 
solved,  the  Count  obtains  his  wife’s 
forgiveness,  and  the  entire  group  enters 
the  chauteau  to  get  on  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Figaro’s  marriage. 

The  French  dramatist  Beaumarchais 
wrote  a  trilogy  of  plays  in  which  the 
central  character  is  Figaro.  The  first  of 
these,  The  Barber  of  Seville ,  was  made 
into  operas  by  Paisiello  and  Rossini; 
the  second.  The  Marriage  of  Figaro , 
was  Mozart’s  inspiration.  Beaumar¬ 
chais’s  comedies  were  a  pointed  attack 
against  the  decadent  aristocracy  of  his 
day — so  much  so  that  Napoleon  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  “the  revolution  already 
in  action.”  Consequently,  when  Da 
Ponte  and  Mozart  decided  to  collabo¬ 
rate  on  The  Marriage  of  Figaro ,  the 
Austrian  Emperor  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  project.  Only  when  Mozart  and  Da 
Ponte  promised  to  purge  the  play  of 
political  and  social  implications  did  the 
Emperor  give  his  consent.  Thus,  Da 
Ponte’s  libretto  became  a  farce  rather 
than  a  social  satire.  Da  Ponte  scram¬ 
bled  his  characters  and  their  amatory 
designs  with  a  lightness  of  touch  that 
made  for  highly  effective  comedy.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  librettist’s  suggestions,  Mo¬ 
zart  composed  one  of  his  most  viva¬ 
cious  scores,  chameleon-like  in  its 
rapidly  changing  hues,  penetrating  in 
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its  psychological  understanding  of  the 
characters.  The  music  is  sometimes 
sentimental  and  poetic,  sometimes 
noble,  sometimes  touched  with  mock¬ 
ery.  No  wonder,  then,  that  The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Figaro  is  sometimes  called  the 
“perfect  opera  buffa.”  It  is,  as  Eric 
Blom  wrote,  “Italian  comic  opera  in 
its  final  stage  of  perfection  ...  as  great 
as  a  whole  as  it  is  captivating  in  detail.” 
Marschallin,  The,  the  Princess  von 
Werdenberg  (soprano)  in  Richard 
Strauss’s  Der  Rosenkavalier. 
Marschner,  Heinrich,  composer.  Born 
Zittau,  Germany,  August  16,  1795; 
died  Hanover,  Germany,  December  14, 
1861.  He  studied  law  at  the  Leipzig 
University,  but  Johann  Friedrich 
Rochlitz  convinced  him  that  he  should 
embrace  music.  After  studying  with 
Johann  Gottfried  Schicht,  he  wrote  his 
first  opera,  Der  Kyffhauserberg,  pro¬ 
duced  in  Vienna  in  1816.  Settling  in 
Pressburg  as  a  music  teacher,  he  wrote 
two  more  operas,  one  of  them,  Hein¬ 
rich  IV  und  d’Aubigni ,  presented  by 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  Dresden. 
Largely  due  to  the  popularity  of  this 
opera,  Marschner  was,  in  1823,  ap¬ 
pointed  joint-kapellmeister  (with 
Weber  and  Francesco  Morlacchi)  of 
the  Dresden  Opera.  He  rose  to  the  post 
of  music  director  one  year  later  but  re¬ 
signed  when  Weber  died.  He  went  on 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  became  kapell¬ 
meister  of  the  Leipzig  Opera.  There  he 
wrote  and  had  produced  the  opera  that 
spread  his  fame  throughout  Europe: 
Der  Templer  und  die  Judin  based  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Ivanhoe.  In  1831  he 
was  appointed  court  kapellmeister  in 
Hanover.  He  held  this  post  until  his 
retirement  twenty-eight  years  later, 
when  he  was  given  the  honorary  title 
of  Generalmusikdirektor.  Marschner 
wrote  his  most  famous  opera  in  Han¬ 
over,  Hans  Heiling,  a  triumph  at  its 
premiere  in  Berlin  on  May  24,  1833. 
Marschner’s  operas  are  significant  his¬ 
torically  in  that  they  carry  on  the  Ger- 
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Lionel  insists  that  she  return  to  work 
for  him,  Lady  Harriet  has  her  men 
arrest  him. 

Act  IV,  Scene  L  Plunkett’s  farm. 
Lionel  has  been  freed.  Meanwhile,  his 
possession  of  a  certain  ring  has  dis¬ 
closed  that  he  is  really  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  Lady  Harriet  is  now  willing  to 
concede  that  she  loves  him,  but  Lionel 
rejects  her.  Even  her  attempt  to  awaken 
his  love  by  singing  “The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer”  is  futile.  Brushing  her  aside, 
he  leaves.  Plunkett  and  Nancy,  re¬ 
united,  plan  a  method  whereby  Lionel 
and  Lady  Harriet  will  be  reconciled. 

Scene  2.  Richmond  Park.  Lady  Har¬ 
riet  has  set  up  a  replica  of  Richmond 
Fair.  She  hopes  that  if  Lionel  revisits 
the  scene  of  their  first  meeting,  his  love 
may  be  revived.  Lady  Harriet  and 
Nancy  reappear  in  peasant  dress.  The 
strategy  works.  Seeing  Lady  Harriet 
again  as  Martha,  in  the  setting  of  the 
Fair,  Lionel  is  moved  to  happiness.  The 
two  pairs  of  lovers  express  their  joy  in 
a  final  rendition  of  “The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer.” 

Martin,  Rlccardo  (born  hugh  whit- 
field  martin),  tenor.  Born  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  November  18,  1874; 
died  New  York  City,  August  11,  1952. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  American-born 
singers  to  appear  in  leading  tenor  roles 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  An  endow¬ 
ment  enabled  him  to  go  to  Paris  in 
1901  to  study  with  Giovanni  Sbriglia 
and  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  later  to  com¬ 
plete  his  study  with  Vincenzo  Lom¬ 
bardi  in  Florence.  His  debut  took  place 
in  Nantes  as  Faust  in  1904.  Two  years 
later  he  made  his  American  debut  with 
the  San  Carlo  Opera,  then  visiting  New 
Orleans.  On  November  20,  1907,  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  Mefistofele,  a  performance  in 
which  Feodor  Chaliapin  made  his 
American  bow.  Martin  remained  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  through  the 
1914-1915  season,  appearing  in  lead¬ 
ing  tenor  roles;  he  returned  for  the 


season  of  1917-1918.  He  created  the 
leading  tenor  roles  in  three  American 
operas:  Cyrano  de  Bergerac }  Mona , 
and  The  Pipe  of  Desire .  After  leaving 
the  Metropolitan  he  appeared  with 
various  opera  companies  in  America 
and  Europe,  including  three  seasons 
with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera. 
Martinelli,  Giovanni,  tenor.  Born  Mon- 
tagnana,  Italy,  October  22,  1885. 
Though  musical  as  a  child,  he  did  not 
begin  formal  music  study  until  com¬ 
paratively  late.  While  he  was  serving 
in  the  army  in  his  twentieth  year,  the 
bandmaster  recognized  that  he  had  an 
unusual  voice  and  arranged  for  him  to 
go  to  Milan  for  an  audition.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  sponsor  was  found  to  finance  his 
study  with  Mandolini.  After  a  concert 
debut  in  Milan,  Martinelli  made  his 
bow  in  opera  at  the  Teatro  Dal  Verme 
in  Milan  in  Ernani  on  December  29, 
1910.  Puccini  was  so  impressed  that  he 
engaged  the  singer  for  the  European 
premiere  of  The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West  (Rome,  1911).  After  successful 
appearances  throughout  Europe,  Mar¬ 
tinelli  made  his  American  debut  on 
November  3,  1913,  with  the  Chicago- 
Philadelphia  Opera  Company  in  Tosca , 
On  November  20  he  appeared  for  the 
first  time  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
The  opera  was  La  Boheme.  By  the 
time  Caruso’s  career  came  to  its  un¬ 
timely  end  in  1920,  Martinelli  was 
recognized  as  his  successor.  During  the 
more  than  three  decades  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Metropolitan,  Marti¬ 
nelli  was  heard  in  over  fifty  leading 
tenor  roles  of  the  French  and  Italian 
repertories.  He  sang  in  such  notable 
world  and  American  premieres  as  those 
of  La  camp  ana  sommersa,  Francesca 
da  Rimini ,  Goyescas,  and  Madame 
Sans-Gene .  On  November  24,  1939,  he 
made  one  of  his  rare  appearances  in 
German  opera  when  he  was  none  too 
happily  cast  by  the  Chicago  Opera  as 
Tristan.  His  own  favorite  roles  were 
Eleazar,  Otello,  and  Radames.  He  left 
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the  Metropolitan  Opera  after  the 
1944-1945  season.  He  was  then  occa¬ 
sionally  heard  in  recitals,  as  soloist  with 
orchestras,  over  the  radio,  and  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  television 
program  “Opera  Cameos.” 

Martini,  Nino,  tenor.  Born  Verona, 
Italy,  August  8,  1905.  He  received 
singing  lessons  from  a  local  choirmas¬ 
ter  and  after  that  from  Giovanni  Zena- 
tello.  He  made  his  debut  in  Milan  in 
Rigoletto .  Shortly  after,  he  was  ac¬ 
claimed  for  his  interpretation  of  the 
role  of  Pollione.  He  sang  it  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  key,  something  not  ordinarily 
done.  Martini  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1929.  In  1931  he  made  several  ap¬ 
pearances  with  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
Company,  but  his  first  substantial  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  country  came  from  his  radio 
appearances.  On  December  28,  1933, 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  Rigoletto.  He  remained  at  the 
Metropolitan  for  a  decade.  He  was  also 
heard  in  recitals,  and  was  starred  in 
several  musical  motion  pictures.  Mar¬ 
tini  now  makes  his  home  in  Italy. 
Martinu,  Bohuslav,  composer.  Bom 
Policka,  Czechoslovakia,  December 
8,  1890.  He  graduated  from  the  Prague 
Conservatory  in  1913.  For  ten  years 
he  earned  his  living  playing  the  violin 
in  the  Czech  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  several  or¬ 
chestral  works,  including  a  ballet,  Istar, 
successfully  produced  in  Prague  in 
1922.  In  1923  he  went  to  Paris  where 
he  remained  until  1940.  It  was  in  Paris 
that  he  began  writing  operas.  His  first, 
The  Soldier  and  the  Dancer ,  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Briinn  National  Theater 
in  1928.  His  most  important  opera  of 
this  period  was  The  Miracle  of  Our 
Lady ,  performed  in  Briinn  in  1934. 
Soon  after  the  German  invasion  of 
France  Martinu  came  to  the  United 
States  and  made  it  his  permanent  home. 
His  orchestral  and  chamber  works  have 
been  widely  performed  in  this  country. 
In  his  later  works,  Czech  influences  are 


combined  with  French  precision,  re¬ 
finement,  and  restraint,  usually  within 
classical  forms.  Besides  the  two  already 
mentioned,  Martinu  has  written  the  fol¬ 
lowing  operas:  The  Day  of  Charity 
(1930);  The  Voice  of  the  Forest 
(1935);  Comedy  on  a  Bridge  (1936); 
The  Suburban  Theater  (1936);  Alex¬ 
ander  Bis  (1937) ;  Juliette  (1938) ;  The 
Marriage  ( 1952) ;  What  Men  Live  By 
( 1953 ) ;  Locandiera  (1954). 

Martin  y  Soler  (or  Solar),  Vfeenfe,  com¬ 
poser.  Bom  Valencia,  Spain,  January 
18,  1754;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
January  30,  1806.  He  was  at  first  a 
choirboy  at  the  Valencia  Cathedral, 
and  then  an  organist  in  Alicante.  His 
first  opera,  1  due  avari,  was  produced  in 
Madrid  in  1766.  He  then  visited  Italy, 
where  some  of  his  operas  were  so 
well  received  that  he  became  a  favorite 
with  Italian  audiences,  a  serious  rival 
of  Cimarosa  and  Paisiello.  Una  cosa 
rara,  produced  in  Vienna  in  1785,  was 
so  popular  that  it  succeeded  in  obscur¬ 
ing  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 
Mozart  later  quoted  a  number  from 
Una  cosa  rara  in  his  Don  Giovanni:  it 
is  one  of  the  little  pieces  played  by  the 
Don’s  band  during  the  supper  scene. 
From  1788  to  1801  Martin  y  Soler 
directed  Italian  operas  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  When  the  vogue  for  Italian  opera 
gave  way  to  French,  the  composer  de¬ 
voted  his  efforts  to  teaching.  Besides 
the  operas  mentioned,  Martin  y  Soler 
wrote  the  following  successful  works: 
Ifigenia  in  Aulide  (1781);  La  donna 
festeggiata  (1783);  Ipermestra  (1784); 
and  Uarbore  di  Diana  (1787). 
Mamllo,  a  courtier  (baritone)  in 
Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 

Mary,  (1)  see  Duchess  of  Towers. 

(2)  Senta’s  nurse  (contralto)  in 
Wagner’s  Der  fliegende  Hollander. 
Masaniello,  Neapolitan  fisherman 
(tenor)  in  Auber’s  La  muette  de  Por- 
tici. 

Mascagni,  Pietro,  composer.  Born  Leg¬ 
horn,  Italy,  December  7,  1863;  died 
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Rome,  August  2,  1945.  As  a  student 
of  the  Cherubini  Institute  in  Leghorn 
he  wrote  a  symphony  and  a  choral 
work  that  were  performed.  His  talent 
attracted  the  interest  of  Count  Flores- 
tano  de  Larderel,  who  financed  his 
further  study  at  the  Milan  Conserva¬ 
tory.  Unhappy  at  the  Conservatory, 
Mascagni  left  it  and  supported  himself 
by  conducting  a  traveling  opera  com¬ 
pany.  He  then  settled  in  the  town  of 
Cerignola  as  piano  teacher.  In  1889  he 
wrote  his  first  opera — it  was  Cavalleria 
rusticana — for  the  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  publishing  house  of  Son- 
zogno.  The  opera  not  only  won  the 
prize  but  was  a  sensation  at  its  pre¬ 
miere  at  the  Teatro  Costanzi  on  May 
17,  1890.  The  acclaim  was  repeated 
wherever  the  opera  was  heard;  by 
1892  it  had  been  performed  not  only 
throughout  Italy,  but  also  in  Paris,  Ber¬ 
lin,  London,  and  New  York.  Mascagni 
became  a  household  name  in  Italy,  a 
man  of  influence  and  wealth.  He  wrote 
fourteen  operas  after  Cavalleria .  Sev¬ 
eral  were  minor  successes:  L’amico 
Fritz  (1891),  Iris  (1898),  and  Lodo - 
letta  (1917).  But  Mascagni  could 
never  duplicate  the  success  of  his  first 
opera.  As  the  composer  himself  re¬ 
marked:  “It  is  a  pity  I  wrote  Cavalleria 
first.  I  was  crowned  before  I  became 
king.” 

Mascagni  combined  his  career  as 
composer  with  that  of  conductor.  In 
1902  he  toured  the  United  States  di¬ 
recting  performances  of  his  operas;  this 
tour  ended  disastrously,  due  to  mis¬ 
management.  In  191 1  he  conducted  his 
operas  in  South  America.  In  1929  he 
succeeded  Arturo  Toscanini  as  musical 
director  of  La  Scala.  He  wrote  several 
works  glorifying  fascism  and  Musso¬ 
lini,  notably  the  opera  Nerone.  During 
World  War  II,  Mascagni  came  upon 
unfortunate  times.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  and  he  himself  was  held  in 
contempt  for  his  avowed  Fascist  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  last  year  of  his  life  was 


spent  in  poverty  and  disgrace  in  a  small 
room  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  in  Rome. 

His  operas:  Cavalleria  rusticana 
( 1 890) ;  L’amico  Fritz  (1891);/  Rant- 
zau  (1892);  Guglielmo  Ratcliff  (1895); 
Silvano  (1895);  Zanetto  (1896);  Iris 
(1898);  Le  maschere  (1901);  Arnica 
(1905);  Isabeau  (1911);  Parisina 
(1913);  Lodoletta  (1917);  II  piccolo 
Marat  (1921);  Scampolo  (1921); 
Nerone  (1935). 

Ma  se  m’e  forza  perderti,  Riccardo’s 
aria  in  Act  III  of  Verdi’s  Un  hallo  in 
maschera . 

Masetto,  a  peasant  (baritone)  in  Mo¬ 
zart’s  Don  Giovanni . 

Masked  Ball,  A,  see  ballo  in  mas¬ 
chera,  un. 

Masque,  an  elaborate  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainment  combining  song,  dance,  poe¬ 
try,  and  pageantry,  in  vogue  between 
1600  and  1800,  and  most  frequently 
serving  to  entertain  the  aristocracy. 
The  subject  matter  was  usually  mytho¬ 
logical  or  allegorical.  The  form  first 
became  popular  in  Italy,  but  its  heyday 
was  reached  in  England.  Some  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  foremost  writers  provided  the 
texts,  including  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Dekker,  Ford,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Milton. 
The  music  was  created  by  such  out¬ 
standing  English  composers  as  Cam¬ 
pion,  Gibbons,  Lawes,  Locke,  Purcell 
and  Handel.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  English  masques  was  John  Milton’s 
Comus ,  with  music  by  Henry  Lawes, 
written  for  performance  at  Ludlow 
Castle  in  1634.  Later  distinguished  ex¬ 
amples  include  Matthew  Locke’s  and 
Cristopher  Gibbons’  Cupid  and  Death 
(1653) ,  John  Blow’s  Venus  and  Adonis 
(1680),  and  Thomas  Ajme’s  Alfred 
(1740). 

Masse,  Victor  (born  felix-marie 
masse)  ,  composer.  Bom  Lorient, 
France,  March  7,  1822;  died  Paris, 
July  5,  1884.  He  attended  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  he  won  the  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1884.  In  Rome,  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  La  favorita  e  la  schiava. 
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musicians  that  flourished  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  with 
Hans  Sachs  their  most  noted  figure. 
The  mastersingers  carried  on  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  earlier  minnesingers, 
whose  troubadour-influenced  move¬ 
ment  had  its  beginnings  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  songs  of  the  mastersingers, 
usually  on  Biblical  subjects,  followed 
strict  musical  rules.  Wagner’s  opera  Die 
Meistersinger  is  concerned  with  the 
lives  and  activities  of  these  musicians. 
Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg,  The,  see 
MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG,  DIE. 
Materaa,  Amalie,  dramatic  soprano. 
Bom  St.  Georgen,  Styria,  July  10, 1844; 
died  Vienna,  January  18,  1918.  She 
created  the  roles  of  Briinnhilde  (in 
Siegfried  and  Die  Gotterdammerung ) 
and  Kundry.  Her  singing  career  began 
with  concert  appearances,  her  opera 
debut  taking  place  in  Graz  in  1864. 
After  marrying  the  actor  Karl  Fried¬ 
rich,  she  was  engaged  by  the  Karl  The¬ 
ater  in  Vienna  for  appearances  in  oper¬ 
ettas.  A  period  of  study  with  Heinrich 
Proch  preceded  her  debut  at  the  Karnt- 
nerthortheater  in  Vienna  in  1869  as 
Selika.  She  was  a  major  success,  and 
was  engaged  by  the  Vienna  Opera, 
where  she  remained  up  to  the  time  of 
her  retirement  in  1897.  Besides  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  Italian  and  French  reper¬ 
tory  she  was  pre-eminently  successful 
in  die  Wagner  dramas.  In  1876  Wagner 
selected  her  to  sing  the  three  Briinn- 
hilde  roles  at  the  first  Bayreuth  Festi¬ 
val.  In  1877  she  sang  under  Wagner’s 
direction  at  a  Wagner  Festival  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  1882  she  returned  to  Bay¬ 
reuth  to  appear  in  the  world  premiere 
of  Parsifal  In  1882  she  visited  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time,  appear¬ 
ing  as  soloist  with  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  in  Wagner  pro¬ 
grams.  On  January  5,  1885,  she  made 
her  American  opera  debut  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  as  Elisabeth.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  in  1894  to 
appear  with  the  Damrosch  Opera  Com¬ 


pany.  After  her  retirement  she  devoted 
herself  to  teaching  singing  in  Vienna. 
Mathilde,  Gessler’s  daughter  (soprano) 
in  Rossini’s  William  Tell 
Mathis  der  Maler  (Mathis  the  Painter), 
opera  by  Paul  Hindemith.  Libretto  by 
the  composer,  based  on  the  life  of  the 
sixteenth  century  painter  Mathias 
Griinewald.  Premiere:  Zurich,  May  28, 
1938.  The  background  is  the  Peasants’ 
War  of  1524.  Griinewald  becomes  the 
spearhead  for  the  peasants’  uprising 
against  the  Church.  But  once  he  be¬ 
comes  involved  in  the  struggle  he  sees 
so  much  oppression  and  tyranny  on  his 
own  side  that  he  loses  faith  in  the  cause. 
He  escapes  with  his  beloved,  Regina, 
to  Odenwald.  At  first,  he  is  haunted  by 
ugly  visions.  But  then  beautiful  appari¬ 
tions  come  to  him,  and  these  succeed 
in  bringing  him  back  to  his  art.  He 
gives  up  Regina  and  the  outside  world 
to  dedicate  himself  completely  to  his 
artistic  mission.  This  opera  figures  in 
the  political  history  of  Nazi  Germany. 
Wilhelm  Furtwaengler,  music  director 
of  the  Berlin  Opera,  scheduled  the  pre¬ 
miere  for  1934.  But  the  Nazi  authori¬ 
ties  objected  to  the  portrayal  of  peas¬ 
ants  rising  against  authority,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  contempt  for  a  composer  who 
was  married  to  a  non-Aryan  and  whose 
works  were  “degenerate.”  Furtwaengler 
wrote  a  vehement  letter  to  Goering 
protesting  the  ban,  insisting  that,  as 
music  director,  he  was  the  sole  au¬ 
thority  for  the  repertory  of  the  Berlin 
Opera.  He  also  published  a  heated  de¬ 
fense  of  Hindemith  in  the  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung.  Because  of  his 
stand,  Furtwaengler  was  relieved  of  all 
his  official  musical  duties  and  sent  into 
temporary  retirement.  Hindemith  was 
forced  to  leave  the  country. 

The  music  of  Mathis  der  Maler  first 
became  known  through  a  “symphony” 
adapted  from  the  score  by  the  com¬ 
poser.  It  is  made  up  of  three  move¬ 
ments:  “The  Concert  of  the  Angels” 
(the  overture);  “The  Entombment” 
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(the  sixth  scene) ;  and  “Temptation  of 
Saint  Anthony”  (intermezzo  of  the 
final  scene) . 

MatMsen,  an  Anabaptist  preacher 
(bass)  in  Meyerbeer’s  Le  Prophete . 
Math©,  a  Libyan  mercenary  (tenor)  in 
Reyer’s  Salammbo. 

matrimonio  segreto,  n  (The  Secret 

Marriage),  opera  buff  a  by  Domenico 
Cimarosa.  Libretto  by  Giovanni  Ber- 
tati,  based  upon  The  Clandestine  Mar¬ 
riage,  by  George  Colman  the  elder  and 
David  Garrick.  Premiere:  Burgtheater, 
Vienna,  February  7,  1792.  Carolina, 
daughter  of  the  rich  and  greedy  mer¬ 
chant  Geronimo,  is  secretly  married  to 
the  lawyer  Paolino.  In  order  to  mollify 
his  father-in-law  when  he  uncovers  this 
marriage,  Paolino  arranges  a  match  be¬ 
tween  the  merchant’s  older  daughter, 
Elisetta,  and  a  rich  friend  named  Count 
Robinson.  But  matters  become  com¬ 
plicated  when  Elisetta  falls  in  love  with 
Paolino,  while  the  rich  friend  falls  in 
love  with  Carolina.  Paolino  and  Caro¬ 
lina  run  away,  but  are  intercepted  by 
Geronimo.  Though  the  merchant  is  at 
first  horrified  to  learn  that  they  are  mar¬ 
ried,  he  finally  gives  his  belated  bless¬ 
ings.  And  Count  Robinson  and  Elisetta 
decide  they  are  really  meant  for  each 
other. 

II  matrimonio  segreto  is  a  classic 
opera  buffa,  one  of  the  early  successful 
examples  of  this  form,  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  predecessor  of  Rossini’s  The  Bar¬ 
ber  of  Seville .  Verdi  considered  it  the 
model  of  what  an  opera  buffa  should 
be;  and  it  is  the  only  Italian  opera  buffa 
between  those  of  Pergolesi  and  Rossini 
that  has  survived.  The  sprightly  over¬ 
ture  is  often  played.  The  delightful 
arias  and  ensemble  numbers  include 
Carolina’s  aria  “Questa  cosa”  and 
Geronimo’s  air  “Udite  tutti”  both  in 
Act  I,  and  Paolino’s  song  “Ah  no,  che 
tu  cosi  morir  mi  fai”  in  Act  II. 

Ma  tu,  o  Re,  tu  possente,  Amonasro’s 
plea  in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  A'ida. 
Matzenauer,  Margarete,  dramatic  so- 
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prano  and  contralto.  Born  Temesvar, 
Hungary,  June  1,  1881.  After  studying 
with  Antonia  Mielke  and  Fritz  Emerich 
in  Berlin  she  made  her  debut  in  1901 
in  Strassburg  in  the  role  of  Puck  in 
Oberon .  After  three  years  in  Strass¬ 
burg,  she  was  engaged  as  principal  con¬ 
tralto  of  the  Munich  Opera,  where  she 
remained  until  1911.  There  she  scored 
major  successes  in  the  Italian  and  Wag¬ 
nerian  repertories.  During  this  period 
she  appeared  as  guest  artist  in  many 
European  opera  houses,  including  the 
Bayreuth  Festival,  where,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1911,  she  appeared  as  Wal- 
traute,  Flosshilde,  and  the  Second 
Norn.  On  November  13,  1911  (the 
opening  night  of  the  season) ,  she  made 
her  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  as  Amneris.  Later  the  same 
season  she  was  acclaimed  when  she  ap¬ 
peared  as  Kundry  for  the  first  time  in 
her  career,  substituting  for  Olive  Frem- 
stad  without  a  single  rehearsal.  Matzen¬ 
auer  remained  at  the  Metropolitan 
through  the  1929-1930  season.  During 
the  1930’s  she  appeared  in  concerts  and 
as  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras  and 
in  oratorios.  She  has  been  in  retirement 
since  World  War  II.  Though  she  had 
appeared  as  a  contralto  in  Munich,  she 
was  heard  in  both  leading  contralto 
and  soprano  roles  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Her  greatest  successes  came  in  the  roles 
of  Leonore  in  Fidelio,  the  three  Briinn- 
hildes,  Kundry,  Isolde,  Donna  Elvira, 
Selika,  Orfeo,  Carmen,  Dalila,  and 
Amneris.  She  appeared  in  many  signifi¬ 
cant  world,  American,  and  Metropoli¬ 
tan  premieres,  including  Liszt’s  Saint 
Elizabeth  (in  a  stage  presentation), 
Janacek’s  Jenufa,  Spontini’s  La  Vestale, 
and  Verdi’s  Un  ballo  in  maschera  and 
Don  Carlos . 

Maudite  a  jamais  soft  la  race,  air  of  the 
High  Priest  in  Act  I  of  Saint-Saens’ 
Samson  et  Dalila. 

Maupassant,  Guy  de,  author.  Born 
Chateau  de  Miromesnil,  France,  Au¬ 
gust  5,  1850;  died  Paris,  July  6,  1893. 
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His  celebrated  short  story  Mile .  Fifi 
was  made  into  operas  by  Cesar  Cui 
(MarrCzelle  Fifi)  and  Reinhold  Gliere 
{Rachel).  Benjamin  Britten’s  opera 
Albert  Herring  was  derived  from  Mau¬ 
passant’s  Le  rosier  de  Mme.  Husson. 
Maurel,  Victor,  baritone.  Born  Mar¬ 
seilles,  France,  June  17,  1848;  died 
New  York  City,  October  22,  1923.  He 
first  attended  the  Ecole  de  Musique  in 
Marseilles  and  afterward  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  where  he  received  first  prize 
upon  his  graduation  in  1867.  In  the 
same  year  he  made  his  debut  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  Les  Huguenots.  He  did 
not  make  much  of  an  impression.  When 
he  was  assigned  only  minor  roles,  he 
left  the  Opera  and  during  the  next  few 
years  appeared  at  La  Scala  (where  he 
was  heard  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Gomez’  II  Guar  any)  and  Co  vent  Gar¬ 
den  (where  he  created  for  England  the 
Wagnerian  roles  of  Telramund,  Wol¬ 
fram,  and  the  Dutchman) .  On  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1873,  he  made  Lis  American 
debut  in  the  American  premiere  of 
Aida  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New 
York.  He  stayed  only  a  single  season  in 
New  York,  after  which  he  went  into 
temporary  retirement.  He  returned  to 
the  Paris  Opera  on  November  28, 1 879, 
in  Hamlet;  for  the  next  fifteen  years  he 
sang  regularly  at  the  Opera,  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  stars.  Maurel’s  greatest 
triumphs  came  in  1887  and  1893  when 
he  created  the  roles  of  Iago  and  Falstaff 
in  the  world  premieres  of  Verdi’s  Otello 
and  Falstaff.  Maurel’s  interpretations 
of  these  two  roles  were  regarded  as 
definitive.  He  was  called  upon  to  create 
the  role  of  Iago  in  France  and  England, 
and  that  of  Falstaff  in  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  In  1894  and 
again  in  1899  Maurel  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  After  1909  he  set¬ 
tled  in  New  York  as  a  teacher  of  sing¬ 
ing.  In  1919  he  designed  the  scenery 
for  the  Metropolitan  production  of 
Gounod’s  Mireille.  He  wrote  four 
books  on  singing,  and  an  autobiogra¬ 


phy,  Dix  ans  de  carriere  (1897).  Though 
Maurel  had  a  comparatively  limited 
voice,  he  used  it  with  exquisite  artistry 
and  combined  it  with  dramatic  power. 
Mavra,  one-act  opera  by  Igor  Stravin¬ 
sky.  Libretto  by  Boris  Kochno,  based 
on  Alexander  Pushkin’s  poem  The 
Little  House  at  Kolomna .  Premiere: 
Paris  Opera,  June  2,  1922.  When  Para¬ 
sha’s  mother  laments  the  loss  of  her 
cook,  Parasha  brings  a  replacement  in 
the  form  of  Vassily,  her  suitor,  who  has 
assumed  woman’s  disguise  and  the 
name  of  Mavra.  The  ruse  is  uncovered 
when  Parasha  and  her  mother  find 
their  cook — shaving.  The  mother  faints. 
Vassily  jumps  out  a  window  and  es¬ 
capes.  Stravinsky  has  provided  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  about  this  opera: 
“Mavra  is  in  direct  tradition  of  Glinka 
and  Dargomizhsky.  I  wanted  merely  to 
try  my  hand  at  this  living  form  of  opera 
buff  a.”  The  scoring  is  for  twelve  wood¬ 
winds,  twelve  brasses,  and  a  double- 
bass.  The  recitative  is  dispensed  with 
completely,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  a 
broad,  at  times  a  tender,  lyricism,  and 
on  occasional  satirical  and  burlesque 
effects  in  the  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment. 

Max,  (1)  a  composer  (tenor)  in 
Krenek’s  Jonny  spielt  auf. 

(2)  A  ranger  (tenor) ,  principal  male 
character  in  Weber’s  Der  Freischiltz. 
Maximilien,  opera  by  Darius  Milhaud. 
Libretto  by  Armand  Lunel,  based  on 
Franz  Werfel’s  drama  Juarez  and  Maxi¬ 
milian.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  1932.  The  opera  depicts  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Maximilian,  the  Austrian  arch¬ 
duke  who  became  Emperor  of  Mexico 
in  1864  and  three  years  later  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  republican  army  headed 
by  Juarez. 

May  Night,  see  gogol,  Nikolai. 
Maypole  Dances,  dances  in  Act  II  of 
Hanson’s  Merry  Mount. 

Mayr,  Richard,  bass.  Born  Henndorf, 
Austria,  November  18,  1877;  died 
Vienna,  December  1,  1935.  While  at- 
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tending  the  University  of  Vienna  he 
sang  for  Gustav  Mahler,  who  persuaded 
hint  to  embtace  a  musical  career. 
Mahler  contracted  M.t\t  loj  the  Vienna 
Opera.  h»t  May  r’s  debut  took  place  in 
Bayreuth  in  t*«U  in  the  idle  ot  Hap.eu. 
His  Vienna  dehut  took  place  the  same 
year  in  l-wmi.  For  the  rest  ot  his 
career  Mavt  remained  the  pthtcipal 
bass  of  the  Vienna  Opeia,  successtul  m 
the  German  repet  tot  v.  acclaimed  par¬ 
ticularly  for  his  iutei  pi  elation  ot  the 
role  of  Huron  Ochs,  ptobabh  hts  most 
celebrated  characterization  It  was  in 
this  role  that  he  made  his  Cuvent 
Garden  delmt  itt  HC4.  His  Ametican 
debut  h*ok  place  at  the  Metiopnhtau 
Opera  on  November  t'hN1.  m  the 
rote  ot  Pognei .  He  remained  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opei  a  through  the 
I 'Hit  season.  He  was  also  a  gteat  fa¬ 
vorite  at  the  Nd/hiug  I  V  no  ah  Mioit'v 
before  his  death  he  tettied  I  tom  the 
Vienna  Opel  a  at  hr>  own  i  .spies!  and 
received  a  pension 
Ma/eppn,  see  t  v»s*i. 

Mazurka,  a  Polish  national  dance  in 
triple  time,  mualh  with  a  strong  .u.eut 
on  the  second  01  ihitd  beat  I  lime  is  a 
delightful  Mazurka  m  <  dutka’s  l  t  ife 
/or  tht'  t'.uir, 

Mender,  George,  tenoi .  Hoi n  Mimic 
apolh,  Minnesota,  July  K  Hhs.  Hr 
graduated  hom  the  t  tuvei  sity  ot  Mm* 
nesota  with  a  degiee  m  law  While  va¬ 
cationing  in  Germany  he  de*  ided  to 
become  a  singet ,  Altai  -Utah  tug  with 
Anna  Schoeii  Hctie  he  made  hr.  emt 
celt  debut  in  l  omloii  m  he*  opeia 

debut  in  l  erp/u*  m  I ‘Hu  ,n  1  miirl  In 
I'M  1  tie  became  a  membei  ot  the  Mutt’ 
part  Opeia,  tcmatmng  hei e  etch!  y*Mts, 
His  Amei  te,m  delmt  took  ptwe  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opeia  on  November  !*>, 
Hid l,  in  the  Arum, an  pirmutr  of  Hie 
lore  Shult.  He  remained  at  the  Mrtto- 
politan  Opeia  a  decade,  appeal  me  m  a 
great  variety  ot  Grimm,  Italian,  and 
French  opet  as,  par  ta  ul.tr  h  nt  I  noted 
for  hts  interpretations  of  Oavtd  and 


Mime.  After  leaving  the  Metropolitan 
he  appeared  on  Broadway  in  several 
musical  and  legitimate  productions, 
and  was  soloist  at  the  St.  Thomas 
Church  in  New  York. 

Measure  fur  Measure,  see  shakb- 

Sl'l  \Hl  . 

M«©  all’  altar  dl  Venere,  Pollione’s 

aria  in  Act  I  of  Bellini’s  Norma. 

Medea,  a  sorceress  and  murderess  in 
tueek  legend.  .She  helps  her  husband 
Jason  gain  the  Golden  Fleece  and  flees 
with  huu  to  Corinth,  afterward  to 
Athens.  Her  story*  appears  in  several 
operas,  notably  ones  by  Mare- Antoine 
t  'hat  pent  ter.  Fuigi  Cherubini,  and 
Gantts  Milhaud.  See  Mt-tni;. 
medecin  tmtlgrt  tul,  l.e,  .v«v  Motu  itt!. 
Medee,  1 1 1  opera  by  Mnre-Antoine 
(  hutpontier,  l  ibretto  hv  Thomas  Cor- 
neitie,  based  on  Greek  legend.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Pat  is  Opera,  December  4,  1693. 

I  .11  Opeia  hv  I  nigi  Cherubini,  l  i¬ 
bretto  hv  Benoit  Hoffmann,  based  on 
the  tragedy  of  Corneille,  Premiere: 

I  heart e  Feydeau,  P.uis,  March  13, 

1  /'»/  Ibis  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "tii  st  modern  opera"  since  it  is  the 
ill  st  in  the  tiadition  of  tomantic  grand 
opera.  Itt  the  nineteenth  century,  rec¬ 
itatives  wen*  added  by  bran/,  Faelmcr; 
it  is  m  this  version  that  the  opera  is 
occasionally  revived. 

f  0  Opera  hv  Darius  Milhaud.  li¬ 
bretto  by  Madeleine  Milhaud  ( the  com¬ 
poser  S  wild,  Premiere:  Antwerp,  Oc¬ 
tober  7,  l«tW  (i»  a  blemish  transla¬ 
tion!. 

Meditation,  the  orchestral  entr’acte 
with  vnthtr  obbligato  prefacing  Act  II, 
Stem*  I,  <*l  Massenet’s  Thais.  It  ex¬ 
presses  l  hats’  remmciatiim  ol  a  life  of 
plcnsiue  tm  that  of  the  spirit. 

Medium,  The,  opera  hv  Gian -Carlo 
Mrnotti.  I  thief  to  by  the  composer, 
Prcmiet e  New  York  City,  May  H, 
1046  l he  setting  ts  Madame  Rota’s 
pat  tm ;  the  time,  the  present  day.  Flora 
is  a  medium  who  deframls  her  clients 
by  pteteudmg  to  contact  the  spit  its. 
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Her  associates  are  her  daughter,  Mon¬ 
ica,  and  a  mute,  Toby.  During  one  of 
her  seances,  Flora  feels  a  clammy  hand 
on  her  throat.  Panic-stricken,  she  con¬ 
fesses  to  her  clients  that  she  is  a  fraud, 
but  they  do  not  believe  her.  Convinced 
that  it  is  Toby  who  is  trying  to  drive 
her  mad,  she  beats  him  and  sends  him 
away.  She  then  seeks  escape  from  her 
terrors  in  drink.  Toby,  in  love  with 
Monica,  returns  to  the  house  to  find 
her,  and  hides  in  a  closet.  Flora,  aware 
that  someone  is  concealed,  seizes  her 
revolver  and  shoots  through  the  closet 
door,  killing  the  mute. 

Mefistofele,  opera  by  Arrigo  Boito.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer,  based  on 
Goethe’s  Faust.  Premiere:  La  Scala, 
March  5,  1868.  Boito’s  treatment  of 
Goethe’s  drama  differs  markedly  from 
that  of  Gounod:  it  attempts  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  entire  drama  instead  of 
merely  the  first  part.  After  Marguerite’s 
death  there  are  scenes  symbolizing  the 
union  of  Greek  and  German  ideals 
through  the  bringing  together  of  Helen 
of  Troy  and  Faust,  and  Faust’s  ulti¬ 
mate  redemption.  The  opera’s  notable 
arias  include:  “Dai  campi,  dai  prati,” 
sung  by  Faust  in  Act  I;  Mefistofele’s 
“Ballata  del  fischio,”  in  Act  I;  Margue¬ 
rite’s  song  “L’altra  notte”  in  Act  III. 
The  Peasant  Waltz  in  Act  I  is  also 
familiar. 

At  the  premiere,  a  violent  demon¬ 
stration  took  place  between  Boito’s 
friends  and  admirers,  who  recognized 
the  deeper  intellectual  veins  tapped  by 
the  composer  for  Italian  opera,  and  his 
enemies,  who  accused  him  of  cerebral- 
ism  and  succumbing  to  the  spell  of 
Wagner.  The  second  performance  also 
aroused  a  demonstration,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  Milan’s  chief  cf  police  ordered 
the  work  withdrawn  from  the  repertory. 
Boito  then  revised  and  shortened  his 
opera,  and  seven  years  later  it  was  a 
great  success  when  given  in  Bologna* 
Mehul,  Etienne  Nicolas  (or  etienne 
henri)  ,  composer.  Born  Givet,  Arden¬ 


nes,  France,  June  22,  1763;  died  Paris, 
October  18,  1817.  As  a  boy  he  studied 
the  organ.  A  wealthy  amateur  provided 
him  with  funds  to  go  to  Paris.  There,  in 
1777,  he  studied  with  Johann  Friedrich 
Edelmann.  He  wrote  several  operas  be¬ 
fore  one  was  performed:  an  opera  com- 
ique,  Euphrosine  et  Coradin ,  seen  at 
the  Theatre  des  Italiens  in  1790.  The 
work  was  such  outstanding  success  that 
Mehul  became  famous.  In  the  next 
four  years  he  extended  his  reputation 
with  two  more  operas:  Stratonice 
(1792)  and  Horatius  Codes  (1794). 
During  the  French  Revolution  Mehul 
allied  himself  with  the  republicans  by 
writing  many  patriotic  songs,  one  of 
which,  Le  chant  du  depart ,  rivaled  the 
Marseillaise  in  popularity.  He  was  now 
the  recipient  of  many  honors.  In  1795 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Institut  de 
France  and  an  inspector  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  In  1800  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  write  a  special  work  com¬ 
memorating  the  storming  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille. 

With  Napoleon’s  rise  to  power, 
Mehul  managed  to  maintain  his  emi¬ 
nent  position  in  French  music.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  favorite  of  Napoleon.  His 
most  celebrated  work,  the  opera  Joseph , 
was  a  considerable  success  when  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1807.  Poems  were  written  in 
£ts  honor;  Napoleon  gave  M6hul  a 
prize  of  five  thousand  francs.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  Mehul’s  fortunes  coincided 
with  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Mehul  was 
demoted  at  the  Conservatory  from  in¬ 
spector  to  professor,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  in  salary.  His  operas  were 
no  longer  performed,  and  his  former 
fame  was  obscured  by  the  rising  popu¬ 
larity  of  other  composers,  notably 
Spontini.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
unhappy.  He  died  of  consumption. 

Mehul  wrote  some  thirty  operas.  His 
comic  operas  were  significant  in  help¬ 
ing  establish  the  traditions  of  op6ra 
comique;  they  are  characterized  by 
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gaiety,  verve,  sparkling  melodies,  and 
effective  ensemble  numbers.  In  his  seri¬ 
ous  operas,  of  which  Joseph  is  the  best, 
Mehul  reveals  a  strong  dramatic  sense 
and  a  dignified,  expressive  lyricism. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
Mehul  wrote  the  following  successful 
works:  Le  jeune  Henri  (1797) ;  Adrien 
(1799);  Ariodant  (1799);  Bion  (1800); 
Une  folie  (1802);  Le  tresor  suppose 
(1802);  Joanna  (1802);  Helena  (1803); 
Les  deux  aveugles  de  Tolede  (1806); 
Uthal  (1806);  Gabrielle  d'Estrees 
(1806). 

Mein  Herr  Marquis,  Adele’s  “Laugh¬ 
ing  Song”  in  Act  II  of  Johann  Strauss’s 
Die  Fledermaus. 

Mein  Herr  und  Gott,  nun  ruf 5  ich  Dich, 

King  Henry’s  prayer  in  Act  I  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Lohengrin . 

Meisfer,  Wilhelm,  a  student  (tenor)  in 
Thomas’s  Mignon. 

Meistersinger,  see  mastersingers. 
Meistersinger  von  Niimberg,  Die  (The 
Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg),  opera  in 
three  acts  by  Richard  Wagner.  Libretto 
by  the  composer.  Premiere:  National 
Theater,  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 
American  premiere:  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  January  4,  1886. 

Characters:  Hans  Sachs,  cobbler 
(bass  or  baritone) ;  David,  his  appren¬ 
tice  (tenor);  Pogner,  a  goldsmith  (bass); 
Eva,  his  daughter  (soprano);  Magda¬ 
lena,  her  nurse  (soprano) ;  Walther  von 
Stolzing,  a  knight  (tenor) ;  Beckmesser, 
a  town  clerk  (bass);  mastersingers; 
journeymen;  apprentices;  guildspeople; 
girls.  The  setting  is  Nuremberg  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  stirring  orchestral  prelude  con¬ 
tains  five  major  themes  from  the  opera, 
beginning  with  the  majestic  march  of 
the  mastersingers  and  including  the 
“Prize  Song.” 

Act  I.  The  church  of  St.  Katharine. 
The  chorale  (Kirchenchor:  “Da  zu  Dir 
der  Heiland  kam”)  brings  the  services 
to  a  close.  Eva,  as  she  leaves  the  church, 
is  stopped  by  Walther  von  Stolzing. 


She  tells  him  she  will  be  the  wife  of  the 
guild  master  who  wins  the  song  con¬ 
test  soon  to  be  held.  In  love  with  Eva, 
Walther  is  determined  to  win.  He  has 
David  teach  him  some  of  the  rules,  but 
David  only  manages  to  confuse  him. 
The  mastersingers  now  file  into  the 
church  for  a  musical  test.  Pogner, 
father  of  Eva,  announces  that  his 
daughter  is  to  be  the  prize  in  the  song 
contest  (Pogner’s  Address:  “Das 
schone  Fest”).  The  mastersingers  ask 
Walther  where  he  learned  the  art  of 
song.  He  tells  them  that  his  knowledge 
came  from  Nature  and  the  ancient 
minstrels  (“Am  stillen  Herd”) .  Wal¬ 
ther  is  now  asked  to  demonstrate  his 
ability,  and  Beckmesser  prepares  to 
mark  his  errors  on  a  slate.  Walther  im¬ 
provises  a  song  (“Fanget  an!  So  rief 
der  Lenz  in  den  Wald”) ;  the  frequent 
scratchings  on  Beckmesser’s  slate  be¬ 
tray  the  abundance  of  errors.  Only 
Hans  Sachs  senses  how  much  talent 
there  is  in  Walther’s  song;  the  other 
mastersingers  reject  him  rudely. 

Act  II.  A  street.  Outside  his  shop, 
Hans  Sachs  soliloquizes  on  the  beauty 
of  Walther’s  song  (“Wie  duftet  doch 
der  Flieder”).  Eva  appears;  coquet- 
tishly,  she  suggests  that  since  she  can¬ 
not  have  Walther  for  a  husband  she 
would  accept  Hans  Sachs  (“Gut’n 
Abend,  Meister”).  Hans  Sachs  is  in 
love  with  Eva,  but  he  knows  that  he  is 
too  old  for  her.  When  Walther  arrives, 
he  and  Eva  retire  a  little  to  plot  elope¬ 
ment.  Their  planning  is  interrupted 
when  Beckmesser  comes  to  serenade 
Eva  under  her  window.  As  Beckmesser 
sings  his  song,  Hans  Sachs  rudely  inter¬ 
rupts  him  with  a  ditty  of  his  own 
(“Jerum!  Jeruml”),  banging  loudly 
with  his  hammer  as  he  sings.  The  noise 
attracts  Magdalena  to  the  window,  and 
since  Beckmesser  mistakes  her  for  Eva 
his  singing  becomes  more  passionate. 
The  din  awakens  the  townspeople. 
David,  in  love  with  Magdalena,  sees 
Beckmesser  serenading  her  and  gives.. 
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him  a  sound  thrashing.  The  townspeo¬ 
ple  pour  into  the  street,  and  pandemon¬ 
ium  prevails.  Walther  and  Eva  decide 
that  this  is  the  moment  to  make  their 
escape,  but  they  are  gently  restrained 
by  Sachs.  When  the  din  subsides,  a 
watchman  passes  through  the  now 
silent  streets  proclaiming  that  all  is 
well. 

Act  III,  Scene  1 .  Inside  Sachs’s  shop. 
The  orchestral  prelude  has  for  its  cofe 
Sachs’s  monologue  “Wahn,  Wahn,” 
and  a  quotation  from  the  “Prize  Song.” 
It  is  early  morning  of  the  following 
day.  When  David  enters  the  shop, 
Sachs  asks  him  to  sing  a  hymn  to  St. 
John,  whose  festival  day  is  soon  to  be 
celebrated.  After  completing  the  hymn 
(“Am  Jordan  Sankt  Johannes  stand”), 
David  leaves.  Sachs  soliloquizes  philo¬ 
sophically  over  the  sad  state  of  the 
world  which,  to  him,  has  gone  mad 
(“Wahn!  Wahn!  Uberall  Wahn!”). 
Walther  now  arrives  to  tell  Sachs  of  a 
dream  in  which  a  song  of  great  beauty 
came  to  him.  When  he  sings  a  portion 
of  it — it  is  the  “Prize  Song” — Sachs  is 
impressed  and  puts  it  down  on  paper. 
Later,  when  Beckmesser  slips  into  the 
shop,  he  finds  this  paper;  thinking  it  is 
one  of  Sachs’s  songs,  he  decides  to  steal 
it  and  use  it  in  the  contest.  After  his 
escape,  Eva  arrives  to  have  her  shoes 
repaired;  while  she  is  present,  Walther, 
Magdalena,  and  David  also  appear. 
Walther  sings  Eva  a  part  of  his  dream 
song.  Eva,  Magdalena,  David,  and 
Sachs  join  in  to  express  their  individual 
reactions  (Quintet:  “Selig  wie  die 
Sonne”). 

Scene  2.  A  field  beside  the  Pegnitz 
River.  Here  the  song  contest  is  to  be 
held.  Apprentices  dance  with  their  girls 
(“The  Dance  of  the  Apprentices”). 
The  various  guilds  march  in  with  flying 
banners.  After  Hans  Sachs  is  acclaimed 
hy  the  people  (“Wach’  auf,  es  nahet 
gen  den  Tag”) ,  he  announces  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  contest.  Beckmesser  is  called 
hrst.  Performing  from  the  stolen  manu¬ 


script,  he  becomes  so  confused  that  he 
arouses  derisive  laughter.  Sachs  now 
summons  Walther,  who  sings  his  song 
(“Morgenlich  leuchtend  im  rosigen 
Schein”).  The  people  acclaim  the 
singer  and  his  song.  Walther  is  the 
winner,  and  Eva  is  his.  The  people  now 
once  again  acclaim  their  beloved  cob¬ 
bler,  Hans  Sachs  (“Heil  Sachs!  Hans 
Sachs!”). 

It  is  a  far  different  Wagner  we  meet 
in  Die  Meistersinger  than  in  the  Ring 
and  Tristan  und  Isolde .  Die  Meister¬ 
singer  is  Wagner’s  only  comedy.  With 
his  supreme  command  of  musical  re¬ 
sources  and  his  infallible  instinct  for 
the  theater,  Wagner  created  a  work 
whose  salient  features  are  humor, 
gentleness,  glowing  warmth,  joyful¬ 
ness.  In  Die  Meistersinger  we  are  no 
longer  in  the  world  of  gods  and  legend¬ 
ary  heroes,  but  in  that  of  human  beings 
whose  problems  are  those  of  the  real 
world :  the  world  of  success  and  failure 
(symbolized  by  the  song  contest) ;  a 
world  in  which  there  is  both  frustration 
(for  Sachs)  and  fulfillment  (for 
Walther  and  Eva).  There  is  a  human 
quality  here  that  we  find  nowhere  else 
in  Wagner.  It  appears  not  only  in  the 
remarkable  text  but  in  the  radiant 
score,  which  often  reminds  us  of  old 
German  chorales,  of  street  songs  and 
lute  songs.  Die  Meistersinger ,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1867,  came  eight  years  after 
Tristan  und  Isolde  and  more  than  a 
decade  after  the  first  two  dramas  of  the 
Ring  cycle.  Thus,  it  was  conceived  and 
completed  when  Wagner’s  ideas  about 
the  music  drama  were  fully  crystallized. 
In  some  respects,  Die  Meistersinger 
represents  a  retreat  from  these  ideas: 
it  returns  to  older  concepts  of  opera 
with  its  formal  arias,  ensemble  num¬ 
bers,  choral  numbers,  processional 
march,  dances,  and  so  forth.  But  the 
integration  of  these  operatic  elements 
is  achieved  with  such  skill,  and  the 
various  elements  are  so  essential  to  the 
dramatic  context,  that  Wagner’s  basic 
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concept  of  opera  as  a  synthesis  of  the 
arts  is  still  realized. 

In  planning  Die  Meister singer,  Wag¬ 
ner  wanted  to  give  comic  treatment  to 
a  song  contest,  just  as  he  had  given  it 
dramatic  treatment  in  Tannhduser.  As 
the  idea  germinated,  he  planned  to  use 
the  contest  as  a  symbol  of  his  own  ar¬ 
tistic  struggle  against  rules  and  formal 
procedures.  Thus  Beckmesser,  the 
ridiculous  advocate  of  the  status  quo 
in  art,  became  the  symbol  of  the  critics 
who  continually  attacked  Wagner  and 
his  esthetics — in  particular,  the  Vien¬ 
nese  critic  Eduard  Hanslick.  Walther, 
achieving  a  new  artistic  truth  by  icono- 
clastically  destroying  stultifying  laws 
and  concepts,  arrives  at  a  new  freedom 
of  expression,  just  as  Wagner  himself 
did. 

Melba,  Nellie  (born  Helen  mitchell), 
coloratura  soprano.  Born  Richmond, 
near  Melbourne,  Australia,  May  19, 
1859;  died  Sydney,  Australia,  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1931.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
coloratura  sopranos  of  her  generation, 
her  musical  education  was  comprehen¬ 
sive  rather  than  specialized,  including 
piano,  organ,  and  theory,  as  well  as 
voice.  She  sang  and  played  the  organ 
in  local  churches  until  her  marriage  to 
Captain  Charles  Nesbit  Armstrong  in 
1882.  After  that  she  concentrated  on 
singing,  studying  in  Melbourne,  and 
for  a  year  with  Mathilde  Marchesi  in 
Paris.  On  October  12,  1887,  Melba 
made  her  opera  debut  at  the  Theatre  de 
la  Monnaie  as  Gilda.  She  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  impressive  for  Covent  Garden 
to  engage  her.  She  appeared  there  for 
the  first  time  on  May  24,  1888,  as  Lucia 
and  received  a  tumultuous  ovation.  The 
following  year  she  made  her  debut  at 
the  Paris  Opera  where  for  the  next 
two  seasons  she  was  an  outstanding 
attraction.  After  further  European  tri¬ 
umphs  she  came  to  the  United  States 
and  made  a  sensational  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  on  December  4, 
1893,  as  Lucia.  “Her  voice  is  .  .  .  ex¬ 


quisitely  beautiful,”  wrote  H.  E. 
Krehbiel.  “Added  to  .  .  .  this  she  has 
the  most  admirable  musical  instincts.” 
She  continued  to  gather  accolades  at 
the  Metropolitan  during  the  next  three 
seasons.  On  December  30,  1896,  she 
made  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  repertory  by  appearing  as 
Briinnhilde  in  Siegfried.  This  effort 
taxed  her  so  severely  that  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  into  temporary  retirement 
and  give  her  voice  a  complete  rest.  She 
emerged  in  1897  appearing  with  the 
Damrosch  Opera  Company.  She  then 
continued  her  dazzling  career.  In 
America  she  sang  with  the  Manhattan 
Opera  from  1907  to  1909  and  after 
that  with  the  Chicago  Opera.  Her  last 
American  appearance  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1920;  her  farewell  opera  ap¬ 
pearance  took  place  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1926.  After  that  she  retired  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,  where  she  became  director  of 
the  Melbourne  Conservatory. 

Her  voice — exceptional  in  flexibility, 
clarity,  and  precision — was  heard  to 
best  advantage  in  such  coloratura  roles 
as  Lakme,  Gilda,  Lucia,  Violetta,  and 
Rosina,  but  she  was  also  an  outstand¬ 
ing  artist  in  the  more  lyrical  parts  of 
Mimi,  Desdemona,  and  Marguerite. 
In  1918  she  was  made  a  Dame  of  the 
British  Empire.  She  wrote  an  auto¬ 
biography,  Melodies  and  Memories 
(1925),  and  was  the  subject  for  a 
screen  biography  starring  Patrice  Mun- 
sel,  Melba  (1952). 

Melchior,  Lauritz,  dramatic  tenor. 
Born  Copenhagen,  March  20,  1890. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the 
world’s  foremost  Wagnerian  tenors,  he 
entered  the  Royal  Opera  House  School 
in  1912,  and  on  April  2, 1913,  made  his 
debut  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  the  bari¬ 
tone  role  of  Silvio.  After  several  ap¬ 
pearances  in  Denmark,  he  toured 
Sweden  with  Mme.  Charles  Cahier  in 
II  trovatore.  Mme.  Cahier  convinced 
Melchior  to  retrain  his  voice  as  a  tenor. 
After  several  years  of  study  Melchior 
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made  his  return  debut  in  Copenhagen 
on  October  8, 1918,  this  time  as  a  tenor, 
in  Tannhduser .  A  year  later  he  sang  in 
London,  where  the  novelist  Hugh  Wal¬ 
pole  urged  him  to  specialize  in  the 
Wagnerian  repertory.  Still  another 
period  of  study  and  readjustment  took 
place  while  he  worked  on  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  repertory  with  Anna  Bahr-Mil- 
denburg.  On  May  14,  1924,  Melchior 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  as  Sieg- 
mund,  from  then  on  specializing  in  the 
principal  tenor  roles  of  the  Wagner 
music  dramas.  On  July  23,  1924,  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Bayreuth, 
singing  the  role  of  Parsifal.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1926,  he  made  his  American 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as 
Tannhauser.  He  remained  the  principal 
Wagnerian  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan 
until  1950. 

As  a  Wagnerian  tenor  Melchior 
made  opera  history.  He  sang  the  role 
of  Tristan  over  two  hundred  times  (his 
foremost  predecessor,  Jean  de  Reszke, 
had  appeared  in  that  role  less  than  fifty 
times) ;  as  Tristan  he  appeared  in  six¬ 
teen  different  opera  houses,  and  under 
twenty-two  different  conductors.  On 
February  22,  1934,  his  hundredth  per¬ 
formance  as  Siegfried  was  commemo¬ 
rated  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan. 
His  twentieth  year  at  the  Metropolitan 
was  celebrated  on  February  17,  1946, 
when  he  appeared  in  several  scenes 
from  different  Wagner  dramas.  His  last 
appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  was 
in  Lohengrin  on  February  2,  1950. 
While  still  a  member  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  Melchior  frequently  appeared  in 
motion  pictures  and  on  the  radio.  After 
retiring  from  opera,  he  continued  these 
appearances,  also  singing  in  concerts, 
on  television,  and  in  night  clubs.  Many 
honors  have  been  bestowed  on  him,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Knighthood  of  Denneborg, 
the  Knighthood  of  Bulgaria,  the  Saxon- 
ian  Order  of  Knights,  the  Silver  Cross 
of  Denmark  and  the  “Ingenio  et  Arti,” 
which  has  been  given  to  only  three  men 


in  Denmark.  He  also  received  the  Carl 
Eduard  Medal,  first  class,  from  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  for  his  outstanding  serv¬ 
ices  at  Bayreuth. 

Melchthal,  Arnold’s  father  (bass)  in 
Rossini’s  William  Tell. 

Melesviile  (born  anne  honore  duvey- 
rier),  dramatist  and  librettist.  Born 
Paris,  November  13,  1787;  died  there 
November  1865.  With  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  various  writers,  including  Eu¬ 
gene  Scribe,  Pierre  Carmouche,  E.  C. 
de  Boirie,  and  J.  T.  Merle,  she  wrote 
numerous  librettos  for  operas  by  Adam, 
Auber,  Cherubini,  Donizetti,  Lortzing, 
and  others.  The  libretto  for  Herold’s 
Zampa  was  her  work  alone,  and  Briill’s 
Das  goldene  Kreuz  was  derived  from 
one  of  her  plays. 

Melisande,  (1)  Arkel’s  wife  (soprano) , 
in  love  with  Pelleas,  in  Debussy’s 
Pelleas  et  Melisande . 

(2)  One  of  Bluebeard’s  wives  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Dukas’s  Ariane  et  Barbe - 
Bleue. 

Melitone,  Fra,  a  friar  (baritone)  in 
Verdi’s  La  forza  del  destino. 

Melodies  of  the  Language,  see  jana- 
cek,  leos. 

Melodrama,  (1)  an  operatic  passage  or 
scene  in  which  the  singer  recites  his 
part  while  a  musical  commentary  on 
the  situation  appears  in  the  orchestral 
accompaniment.  Examples  of  such 
melodramas  are  the  grave-digging 
scene  in  Fidelio  and  the  bullet-casting 
scene  in  Der  Freischutz . 

(2)  An  operatic  form,  similar  to  the 
above,  in  which  the  opera’s  entire  text 
is  spoken,  not  sung,  to  an  orchestral 
accompaniment.  The  form  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Georg  Benda  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Its  most  ambitious  practitioner 
was  Zdenek  Fibich  (1850-1900),  who 
wrote  a  trilogy  of  melodramas,  Hip- 
podameia,  in  which  he  tried  to  realize 
a  closer  unity  between  poetry  and  music 
than  had  heretofore  been  achieved. 
Melot,  a  courtier  (tenor)  in  Wagner’s 
Tristan  und  Isolde . 
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Melton,  James,  tenor.  Born  Moultrie, 
Georgia,  January  2,  1904.  After  study¬ 
ing  singing  at  Vanderbilt  University  he 
went  to  New  York  and  appeared  suc¬ 
cessfully  over  the  radio  and  at  the 
Roxy  Theater.  He  made  his  opera  de¬ 
but  with  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  Opera  on 
June  28,  1938,  as  Pinkerton.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
took  place  on  December  7,  1942.  He 
remained  with  the  Metropolitan  for 
several  years.  He  has  also  made  many 
successful  appearances  in  concerts  and 
on  radio  and  television. 

Melville,  Herman,  author.  Bom  New 
York  City,  August  1,  1819;  died  there 
September  28,  1891.  His  story  Billy 
Budd  has  been  made  into  operas  by 
Benjamin  Britten  and  Giorgio  Ghedini. 
Mendelssohn,  Felix,  composer.  Bom 
Hamburg,  Germany,  February  3, 
1809;  died  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847. 
This  celebrated  composer  wrote  several 
operas,  none  of  them  significant.  As  a 
boy  he  wrote  a  comic  opera,  The  Two 
Nephews ,  whose  only  performance 
took  place  at  his  home  to  celebrate  his 
fifteenth  birthday.  Two  years  later  he 
completed  Die  Hochzeit  des  Camacho , 
based  on  an  episode  in  Don  Quixote , 
a  fiasco  when  introduced  in  Berlin  on 
April  29,  1827.  In  1829  he  completed 
an  operetta,  Die  Heimkehr  aus  der 
Fremde,  performed  privately.  Years 
after  the  composer’s  death  it  was  given 
its  first  public  performance,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  under  the  title  Son  and  Stranger. 
In  his  last  year  Mendelssohn  worked 
on  an  opera  entitled  Lorelei ,  but  he 
completed  only  a  few  excerpts:  the 
finale  to  the  first  act,  an  “Ave  Maria,” 
and  a  “Vintage  Song.”  The  libretto  was 
subsequently  used  by  Max  Bruch. 
Mendes,  Catulle,  author.  Born  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France,  May  22,  1841;  died 
Saint-Germain,  France,  February  8, 
1909.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  poet-dramatists  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  Mendes  wrote  the 
librettos  for  Emanuel  Chabrier’s 


Gwendoline,  Camille  Erlanger’s  Le  fils 
de  Vetoile ,  Reynaldo  Hahn’s  La  Car¬ 
melite,  and  Massenet’s  Ariane  and 
Bacchus.  His  “conte  dramatique”  La 
Reine  Fiammette  was  made  into  an 
opera  by  Xavier  Leroux.  Mendes  wrote 
a  book  about  Wagner  (1886);  in  his 
novel  Le  roi  vierge  (1880)  Wagner 
appears  as  a  character. 

Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta  (tenor),  hus¬ 
band  of  Helen,  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Die 
aegyptische  Helena. 

Menottt,  Gian-Carlo,  composer.  Bom 
Cadigliano,  Italy,  July  7,  1911.  Be¬ 
tween  1923  and  1928  he  attended  the 
Milan  Conservatory  and  was  so  pre¬ 
cocious  that  after  a  year  there  he  wrote 
a  three-act  opera,  The  Death  of  Pierrot, 
libretto  as  well  as  music.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1928  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  study  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music.  The  fruit  of  this  study  was  a 
one-act  opera,  Amelia  Goes  to  the 
Ball,  introduced  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  by  members  of  the  Curtis 
Institute  under  Fritz  Reiner  in  1937. 
It  was  so  successful  that  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  commissioned 
him  to  write  a  radio  opera,  The  Old 
Maid  and  the  Thief ,  introduced  in 
1939.  Meanwhile,  in  1938,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  presented  Amelia  Goes 
to  the  Ball.  In  1942  the  Metropolitan 
introduced  The  Island  God,  Menotti’s 
only  failure.  After  winning  a  thousand 
dollar  grant  from  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  and  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  in  1945  and  a  Guggenheim  Fel¬ 
lowship  a  year  later,  Menotti  completed 
The  Medium  on  a  commission  from 
the  Ditson  Fund.  At  its  premiere  in 
1946  it  received  such  acclaim  that  it 
was  decided  to  produce  it  on  Broadway. 
Together  with  Menotti’s  new  one-act 
opera,  The  Telephone,  it  opened  on 
Broadway  on  May  1,  1947,  and  was  an 
outstanding  success.  Subsequently,  The 
Medium  received  over  a  thousand  per¬ 
formances  in  this  country  by  various 
groups;  it  was  made  into  a  motion  pic- 
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ture,  directed  by  the  composer;  and  it 
was  heard  in  leading  European  opera 
houses.  Menotti’s  next  opera,  The  Con¬ 
sul ,  was  also  a  formidable  success. 
Opening  on  Broadway  on  March  16, 
1950,  it  was  acclaimed  by  the  critics 
and  was  a  box-office  hit.  It  gathered 
several  honors,  including  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  the  New  York  Drama  Crit¬ 
ics’  Award.  Subsequently,  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  about  a  dozen  countries  and 
in  eight  different  languages.  In  1950  it 
became  the  first  opera  written  and  first 
produced  in  America  to  be  performed 
at  La  Scala.  In  1951  Menotti  wrote  the 
first  opera  expressly  intended  for  tele¬ 
vision  transmission,  Amahl  and  the 
Night  Visitors .  It  was  presented  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1951,  and  since  then  it 
has  often  been  heard  as  a  holiday  fea¬ 
ture  over  television,  besides  receiving 
successful  stage  presentations,  includ¬ 
ing  one  at  the  Florence  May  Music 
Festival  in  1953.  In  1954  Menotti’s  The 
Saint  of  Bleecker  Street  was  introduced 
on  Broadway,  winning  the  composer 
his  second  Pulitzer  Prize.  Besides  writ¬ 
ing  his  own  librettos,  Menotti  is  also 
his  own  stage  and  casting  director.  His 
musical  style  is  eclectic.  It  can  be  pop¬ 
ular  or  esoteric,  realistic  or  romantic, 
cacophonous  or  lyrical,  poetic  or  sar¬ 
donic — in  any  case  it  meets  demands  of 
good  theater  with  remarkable  effective¬ 
ness. 

Me  pellegrina  ed  orfana,  Leonora’s  aria 
in  Act  I  of  Verdi’s  La  forza  del  destino. 
Mephisto’s  Serenade,  see  vous  qui 

FAITES  L’ENDORMIE. 

Mephistopheles,  the  devil  in  Berlioz’ 
The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Boito’s 
Mefistofele,  and  Gounod’s  Faust.  In 
all  three  the  role  is  for  a  bass. 
Mercadante,  Saverio,  composer.  Born 
Altamura,  near  Bari,  Italy,  September 
1795;  died  Naples,  December  17, 1870. 
He  attended  the  Collegio  di  San  Sebas- 
tiano  in  Naples,  where  he  was  one  of 
Niccolo  Zingarelli’s  star  students.  His 
first  work  for  the  stage  was  Uapoteosi 


d’Ercole  given  with  outstanding  success 
at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples  on  August 
19,  1819.  International  fame  came  with 
an  opera  buffa,  Elisa  e  Claudio,  given 
at  La  Scala  in  1821.  During  the  next 
forty-five  years  he  wrote  another  fifty 
or  more  operas,  in  the  best  of  which 
he  instituted  some  major  reforms  by 
emphasizing  harmonic  and  orchestral 
writing.  His  greatest  successes,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  were:  I 
brigand,  produced  in  Paris  in  1836;  II 
giuramento,  given  at  La  Scala  in  1837, 
and  revived  there  in  a  revised  version 
a  century  later;  and  II  bravo,  intro¬ 
duced  in  Milan  in  1839.  His  last  opera, 
Virginia,  was  given  in  Naples  in  1866. 
In  1833  Mercadante  was  appointed 
maestro  di  cappella  at  the  Novara  Ca¬ 
thedral.  While  holding  this  post  he  lost 
one  eye,  an  infirmity  that  in  1862  re¬ 
sulted  in  complete  blindness.  In  1839 
he  became  maestro  di  cappella  at 
Lanciano,  and  a  year  afterward  suc¬ 
ceeded  Zingarelli  as  the  director  of  the 
Naples  Conservatory,  a  post  held  until 
the  end  of  his  life. 

Mercedes,  Carmen’s  gypsy  friend  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Bizet’s  Carmen. 

Merce,  dilette  amiche,  Elena’s  bolero 
in  Act  V  of  Verdi’s  The  Sicilian  Ves¬ 
pers. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The,  see  Shake¬ 
speare. 

Mercutio,  Romeo’s  friend  (baritone) 
in  Gounod’s  Romeo  et  Juliette . 
Merimee,  Prosper,  author.  Born  Paris, 
September  28,  1803;  died  Cannes, 
France,  September  23,  1870.  Meri- 
mee’s  short  stories  and  novels  provided 
subjects  for  many  operas.  The  most 
famous  is  Carmen,  the  source  of  Bizet’s 
famous  opera.  Others  are  La  carrosse 
du  Saint-Sacrement  (operas  by  Henri 
Biisser  and  Lord  Berners,  and  Jacques 
Offenbach’s  opera  comique  La  Peri - 
chole) ;  Colomba  (operas  by  Giovanni 
Pacini,  Henri  Biisser,  and  Alexander 
Mackenzie) ;  La  dame  de  pique  (opera 
by  Jacques  Halevy);  Mateo  Falcone 
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(opera  by  Cesar  Cui) ;  U occasion 
(opera  by  Louis  Durey);  La  Venus 
d’llle  (Othmar  Schoeck’s  Venus  and 
Hermann  Wetzler’s  The  Basque 
Venus) . 

Merlin,  opera  by  Karl  Goldmark.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Siegfried  Lipiner.  Premiere: 
Vienna  Opera,  November  19,  1886. 
Merlin,  the  enchanter,  aids  King  Ar¬ 
thur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  to  defeat  the  attacking  Saxons. 
He  finally  comes  to  his  doom  by  falling 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  mortal,  Vivien, 
who,  in  grief,  kills  herself. 

Merola,  Gaetano,  conductor  and  opera 
director.  Born  Naples,  Italy,  January 
4,  1881;  died  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia,  August  30,  1953.  He  attended  the 
Royal  Conservatory  in  Naples.  In  1899 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  be¬ 
came  assistant  conductor  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera.  In  1903  he  conducted 
the  Henry  Savage  Opera  and  in  1906 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  After 
a  period  of  conducting  in  London  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  in 
1923  helped  found  the  San  Francisco 
Opera,  which  he  directed  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  helping  make  it  the 
second  leading  opera  institution  in  this 
country  ( see  san  francisco  opera 
company)  . 

Merrill,  Robert,  baritone.  Born  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  June  4,  1919.  After 
receiving  instruction  from  teachers  in 
New  York  he  appeared  in  hotels  and 
at  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  In  1945 
he  won  the  Metropolitan  Auditions  of 
the  Air,  and  on  December  15  of  that 
year  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  La  traviata.  Since  then  he  has 
been  the  principal  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  He  has  also  sung 
in  other  leading  opera  houses  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe.  In  1946  he  was  the 
singer  selected  to  appear  at  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Memorial  before  both  houses  of 
Congress.  Arturo  Toscanini  selected 
him  for  the  leading  baritone  roles  in 


his  broadcasts  of  La  traviata  and  Un 
hallo  in  maschera. 

Merry  Mount,  opera  by  Howard  Han¬ 
son.  Libretto  by  Richard  L.  Stokes, 
based  on  a  New  England  legend  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  The  Maypole 
of  Merry  Mount .  Premiere:  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera,  February  10,  1934.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  New  England  in  1625.  Pastor 
Bradford,  a  Puritan  clergyman,  is  tor¬ 
tured  by  sensual  dreams  and  unfulfilled 
desires.  Spurning  a  Puritan  girl,  he  falls 
in  love  with  a  Cavalier  woman.  Lady 
Marigold  Sandys.  The  marriage  of 
Lady  Marigold  to  Gower  Lackland  is 
interrupted  by  the  Puritans.  There  is 
a  battle — the  Cavaliers  are  defeated 
and  some  nominally  friendly  Indians 
are  enraged.  Later,  Bradford  makes 
advances  to  Lady  Marigold.  Attempt¬ 
ing  to  aid  her,  Gower  Lackland  is 
struck  by  a  guard  and  slain.  When 
Bradford  falls  asleep,  he  dreams  that 
he  is  in  hell,  that  Gower  is  Lucifer,  and 
that  Lady  Marigold  becomes  his.  He 
awakes  to  find  that  the  Indians  have  set 
fire  to  the  settlement.  The  Puritans  pro¬ 
pose  to  stone  Bradford  and  Lady  Mari¬ 
gold,  the  fancied  source  of  their  trou¬ 
ble.  Bradford,  aghast  at  the  tragedies 
his  lusts  have  precipitated,  sweeps 
Lady  Marigold  into  his  arms  and 
springs  into  the  flaming  church.  The 
composer  has  made  an  orchestral  suite 
of  the  overture,  a  Children’s  Dance, 
the  love  duet  of  Bradford  and  Lady 
Marigold,  the  prelude  to  Act  II,  and 
the  Maypole  Dances. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The  (Die 
lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor),  comic 
opera  by  Otto  Nicolai.  Libretto  by  Her¬ 
mann  Salomon  Mosenthal,  based  on 
Shakespeare’s  comedy.  Premiere:  Ber¬ 
lin  Opera,  March  9,  1849.  The  opera 
follows  the  Shakespeare  play  with 
minor  modifications:  Falstaff’s  follow¬ 
ers  (Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Nym)  are 
omitted;  the  love  of  Fenton  and  Anne 
is  touched  upon  only  in  passing.  The 
opera  emphasizes  Falstaff’s  efforts  to 
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make  love  simultaneously  to  Mistress 
Ford  and  Mistress  Page  and  the  comic 
episodes  befalling  him  in  this  attempt; 
the  climax  is  reached  in  Windsor 
Park,  where  Falstaff  becomes  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  playful  revenge  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies  and  their  husbands.  The  over¬ 
ture  is  well-known.  Among  the  better- 
known  vocal  numbers  are  Fenton’s 
Romance,  “Horch,  die  Lerche”  and 
Mistress  Ford’s  aria  “Nun  eilt  nerbei” 
in  Act  II. 

See  also  falstaff;  sir  john  in  love; 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Mes  amis,  ecoutez  Fhistoire  (Ronde  du 
Postilion),  Chapelou’s  aria  in  Act  I  of 
Adam’s  Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau. 

Me  sedur  han  creduto,  see  c’en  est 

DONC  FAIT  ET  MON  COEUR  VA  CHANGER. 

Mesrour,  chief  of  the  harem  guards 
(speaking  part)  in  Weber’s  Oberon. 
Messa  di  voce,  a  term  applied  to  the 
singing  of  a  gradual  crescendo,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  gradual  decrescendo,  on  a 
long-sustained  note. 

Messager,  Andre  Charles  Prosper,  com¬ 
poser  and  conductor.  Born  Montlugon, 
France,  December  30,  1853;  died 
Paris,  February  24,  1929.  He  attended 
the  Ecole  Niedermeyer  and  concluded 
his  studies  with  Camille  Saint-Saens. 
He  then  held  various  posts  in  Paris  as 
organist  and  choirmaster.  He  first  at¬ 
tracted  attention  as  a  composer  with  a 
symphony  that  won  a  gold  medal  in 
1875,  and  a  ballet,  Fleur  d’ orange, 
introduced  at  the  Folies  Bergeres  in 
1878.  His  first  success  in  opera  came 
in  1885  when  the  Bouffes-Parisiens 
presented  his  opera  comique,  La 
Bearnaise ;  it  was  soon  presented  in 
London,  where  it  had  a  long  run.  Later 
operas  comique  established  his  reputa¬ 
tion  in  France.  These  included  La 
Basoche  (1890),  Les  petites  Michu 
(1897),  and  Veronique  (1898).  Mes¬ 
sager  also  distinguished  himself  as  an 
opera  conductor.  From  1898  to  1903 
he  was  the  conductor  of  the  Opera- 
Comique  where,  in  1902,  he  led  the 


world  premiere  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande 
(which  is  dedicated  to  him).  From 
1901  to  1907  he  was  artistic  director 
of  Covent  Garden,  and  from  1907  to 
1919  director  and  principal  conductor 
of  the  Paris  Opera.  He  returned  to  the 
Opera-Comique  for  the  single  season 
of  1919-1920.  He  also  led  the  Con¬ 
certs  du  Conservatoire  after  1908, 
touring  the  United  States  with  this 
orchestra  in  1918.  In  1926  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts. 

Besides  the  operas  and  operas 
comique  already  mentioned,  he  wrote: 
La  fauvette  du  temple  (1885);  Le 
bourgeois  de  Calais  (1887);  Isoline 
(1888);  Le  mari  de  la  reine  (1889); 
Madame  Chrysantheme  (1893);  Miss 
Dollar  (1893);  Mirette  (1894);  Le 
Chevalier  d’Hermental  (1896);  La 
fiancee  en  loterie  (1896) ;  Les  dragons 
de  Vimperatrice  (1905);  Fortunio 
(1907);  Beatrice  (1910). 

Metastasio,  Pietro  (born  trapassi)  , 
dramatist,  poet,  librettist.  Born  Rome, 
January  3,  1698;  died  Vienna,  April 
12,  1782.  His  poetic  dramas  on  classi¬ 
cal  and  Biblical  subjects  were  used  by 
an  entire  generation  of  opera  com¬ 
posers;  more  than  any  other  single  in¬ 
fluence,  they  were  responsible  for 
maintaining  stylistic  traditions  in  Ital¬ 
ian  opera.  As  a  boy,  the  poet  was 
adopted  and  supported  by  a  patron, 
Gian  Vincenzo  Gravina,  at  whose  re¬ 
quest  he  changed  his  name  to  Metas¬ 
tasio;  Gravina  ultimately  left  him  his 
fortune.  In  1730  Metastasio  went  to 
Vienna  and  became  court  poet  and 
dramatist,  holding  this  post  until  the 
end  of  his  life  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
poetic  dramas  in  the  grand  manner 
favored  by  the  Viennese  court.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  were  his  twenty-seven 
“drammi  per  music i.”  All  of  these  were 
set  to  music,  some  of  them  an  astonish¬ 
ing  number  of  times.  Artaserse  was 
made  into  forty  different  operas  be- 
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tween  1724  and  1823;  La  clemenza  di 
Tito  into  six  operas  (one  by  Mozart). 
Johann  Adolph  Hasse  set  all  of  Metas- 
tasio’s  dramas  to  music,  some  of  them 
several  times.  A  few  other  composers 
who  used  his  dramas  were  Gluck, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Jommelli,  Piccinni, 
and  Porpora.  These  dramas  were  filled 
with  intricate  plots,  flowery  speeches, 
and  grandiose  climaxes,  all  appealing 
strongly  to  eighteenth  century  taste.  It 
was  against  the  Metastasio  tradition 
that  Gluck  rebelled  when  he  produced 
such  operas  as  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  and 
Alceste. 

Metastasio’s  most  popular  works  in¬ 
cluded:  Achille  in  Sciro;  Adriano  in 
Siria;  Alessandro  nell’  Indie;  Antigono; 
Artaserse;  La  clemenza  di  Tito ;  De- 
metrio,  Demofoonte;  Didone  abb an- 
donata;  Ezio;  L’isola  disabitata;  Olim - 
piade ;  Partenope;  II  re  pastore;  11 
Ruggiero;  Semiramide  riconosciuta; 
Siroe;  11  trionfo  di  Clelia. 
Metropolitan  Auditions  of  the  Air,  a 
weekly  half-hour  radio  program  of  the 
ABC  network,  instituted  in  1936  to 
audition  likely  singers  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera.  A  special  committee 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  selects 
each  season  those  worthy  of  appearing 
with  the  regular  company.  The  first 
winner  was  Thomas  L.  Thomas,  who 
made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  on 
May  16,  1937,  in  Pagliacci.  Other 
singers  who  stepped  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  from  these 
auditions  have  been:  Marilyn  Cotlow, 
Frances  Greer,  Frank  Guarrera,  Mar¬ 
garet  Harshaw,  Clifford  Harvuot, 
Thomas  Hayward,  Raoul  Joubin,  Rob¬ 
ert  Merrill,  Patrice  Munsel,  Regina 
Resnik,  Eleanor  Steber,  Rise  Stevens, 
and  Leonard  Warren. 

Metropolitan  Opera  Guild,  an  organ¬ 
ization  founded  in  1935  to  help  sell 
subscriptions  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  to  increase  attendance.  Its 
first  president  was  Mrs.  August  Bel¬ 
mont.  The  first  year  the  membership 


numbered  two  thousand.  The  Guild  has 
since  extended  its  membership  to  over 
forty  thousand  and  expanded  its  activ¬ 
ities  to  include  assistance  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan’s  various  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  the  provision  of  money  for 
new  productions,  scenery,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  It  also  instituted,  in  1936,  a  youth 
series,  giving  school  children  the 
chance  to  attend  special  performances 
at  reduced  prices,  with  the  Guild  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  difference.  Since  1936  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  school 
children  have  attended  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan.  During  the  opera  season  the  Guild 
publishes  the  Opera  News ,  edited  by 
Mrs.  John  De  Witt  Peltz,  providing 
listeners  to  the  Metropolitan’s  weekly 
radio  broadcasts  complete  information 
about  the  current  opera,  as  well  as  gen¬ 
eral  information  about  operas,  their 
composers,  and  their  performers. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  home 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  more  prop¬ 
erly  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  Broadway  between  Thirty- 
Ninth  and  Fortieth  Streets  in  New 
York  City.  For  over  seventy  years  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  has  been  the  fore¬ 
most  operatic  institution  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  great  opera  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  world.  It  was 
founded  by  several  leading  New  York 
financiers  who,  unable  to  procure 
boxes  for  the  operas  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  decided  to  sponsor  a  house  of 
their  own,  further  uptown.  They  sub¬ 
scribed  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose.  With  Henry  E.  Abbey 
as  the  first  artistic  director,  the  new 
opera  house  opened  on  October  22, 
1883,  with  Faust ,  starring  Italo  Cam- 
pan  ini  and  Christine  Nilsson.  During 
the  first  season  there  were  sixty-one 
representations  of  nineteen  operas. 
Though  the  rich  of  New  York  filled  the 
boxes,  the  opera  suffered  a  deficit  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  With  the 
stockholders  now  taking  over  the  man¬ 
agement,  Leopold  Damrosch  was  made 


metropolitan 
artistic  director.  The  emphasis  was  on 
German  opera.  The  few  works  of  non- 
German  origin  were  sung  in  appropri¬ 
ate  translations.  Damrosch’s  sudden 
death  before  the  season’s  end  brought 
his  young  son  Walter  as  a  hurried  re¬ 
placement.  For  the  third  season,  Anton 
Seidl  was  engaged  as  principal  con¬ 
ductor,  with  Walter  Damrosch  as 
his  assistant.  This  regime  continued 
through  the  1890—1891  season,  all  per¬ 
formances  being  heard  in  German. 
Important  singers  of  the  period  in¬ 
cluded  Max  Alvary,  Emil  Fischer,  and 
Lilli  Lehmann.  The  following  Amer¬ 
ican  premieres  took  place:  Die  Meister- 
singer ,  Tristan  und  Isolde ,  Das  Rhein- 
gold,  Siegfried,  and  Die  Gotterddm - 
merung. 

From  1892  to  1898  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  was  guided  by  the  directorial  trium¬ 
virate  of  Henry  E.  Abbey,  Maurice 
Grau,  and  Edward  Schoeffel.  The  Ger¬ 
man  policy  was  now  abandoned.  The 
company  sang  the  French  and  Italian 
repertories  in  the  original  languages, 
German  operas,  given  occasionally, 
were  performed  in  Italian.  Notable  new 
singers  included  Emma  Calve,  Emma 
Eames,  Edouard  and  Jean  de  Reszke, 
Pol  Plangon,  and  Nellie  Melba.  A  fire 
ravaged  the  theater  in  1892,  necessitat¬ 
ing  extensive  alterations.  There  was  no 
opera  season  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
that  year.  The  reconstructed  house  re¬ 
opened  on  November  27,  1893,  with 
Faust.  There  was  no  1897-1898  season 
at  the  Metropolitan,  the  death  of  Henry 
Abbey  in  1896  having  precipitated  a 
reorganization  of  the  company.  Mau¬ 
rice  Grau  now  became  manager.  A 
new  era  was  launched  with  Tannhduser 
on  November  29,  1898.  The  five  sea¬ 
sons  of  Grau’s  direction  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  golden  age  of  opera.” 
With  some  of  the  greatest  singers  of 
that  generation  in  his  company  Giu¬ 
seppe  Campanari,  Eames,  Johanna 
Gadski,  Louise  Homer,  Lilli  Lehmann, 
Victor  Maurel,  Lillian  Nordica,  Plan- 
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$on,  the  De  Reszkes,  Thomas  Salignac, 
Marcella  Sembrich,  Ernestine  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  Milka  Ternina,  Ernst 
Van  Dyck — Grau  assembled  incom¬ 
parable  all-star  casts.  The  Grau  man¬ 
agement  was  an  outstanding  success 
both  artistically  and  financially. 

When  poor  health  compelled  Grau 
to  withdraw,  Heinrich  Conried  took 
over  the  reins  from  1903  to  1908.  A 
new  reorganization  of  the  company 
took  place  with  Conried’s  arrival. 
Twelve  directors,  who  assumed  all  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility,  created  the  Con¬ 
ried  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  on 
a  stockholding  basis.  The  Conried 
regime  saw  many  brilliant  new  mem¬ 
bers  added  to  the  company:  Alessan¬ 
dro  Bond,  Enrico  Caruso,  Feodor 
Chaliapin,  Geraldine  Farrar,  Olive 
Fremstad,  and  the  conductors  Gustav 
Mahler  and  Felix  Mottl.  Placing  less 
importance  on  individual  singers  than 
on  integrated  productions,  Conried 
made  notable  advances  in  such  matters 
as  costuming  and  staging.  Two  out¬ 
standing  events  of  his  era  were  the 
American  premieres  of  Parsifal  and 
Salome,  each  of  which  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  publicity  and  aroused  pas¬ 
sionate  feelings.  Parsifal  came  in  Con¬ 
ried’s  first  season.  It  stirred  nation-wide 
controversy,  since  it  was  the  first  stage 
production  of  the  opera  outside  Bay¬ 
reuth,  and  it  was  known  that  Wagner 
had  intended  Parsifal  for  his  festival 
theater  alone.  When  Bayreuth  repre¬ 
sentatives  went  to  court  to  keep  the  per¬ 
formance  from  taking  place,  New 
York  split  into  two  camps,  one  siding 
with  Cosima  Wagner,  the  other  feeling 
that  a  work  of  art  belonged  to  the 
world.  Conried  won  the  legal  fight,  and 
the  announced  performance  stirred  the 
anticipation  of  opera  lovers  throughout 
the  country.  A  special  “Parsifal”  train 
was  run  from  Chicago.  The  premiere 
on  December  24,  1903,  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  artistic  and  financial  success.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  Parsifal 
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remained  the  most  exciting  opera  in  the 
repertory,  always  playing  to  sold-out 
houses;  its  eleven  performances  brought 
in  almost  two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  premiere  of  Salome  (January 
22,  1907)  also  brought  on  a  tempest.  A 
righteous-minded  citizenry  descended 
on  Conried  for  permitting  such  a  dis¬ 
play  of  obscenity  on  the  stage.  The 
clergy  and  press  joined  in  the  battle. 
Before  a  second  performance  could 
take  place,  the  Metropolitan  directors 
decided  that  further  performances  of 
the  opera  were  “detrimental  to  the  best 
interests”  of  the  company,  and  the 
work  was  removed  from  the  repertory. 

Other  notable  events  during  Con- 
ried’s  regime  had  happier  results.  Hum¬ 
perdinck  and  Puccini  were  invited  to 
attend  performances  of  their  operas. 
Lavish  productions  were  given  The 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Die  Fledermaus,  and 
The  Gypsy  Baron.  Conried  resigned  in 
1908  on  the  grounds  of  ill  health,  but 
it  was  no  secret  that,  having  come  upon 
evil  days  at  the  box  office,  due  to  the 
competition  of  the  newly  founded  Man¬ 
hattan  Opera  Company,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Metropolitan  felt  that  a 
new  deal  was  called  for.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company  was  formed  in 
1908  with  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  of  La 
Scala  as  general  manager  and  Andreas 
Dippel  as  administrative  manager. 
Gustav  Mahler  was  engaged  to  conduct 
German  works,  and  Arturo  Toscanini 
was  added  to  the  staff  of  conductors. 

Gatti-Casazza  remained  general 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  sensitively 
gauged  the  wishes  of  his  audiences  and 
catered  to  them;  his  regime  was  pros¬ 
perous.  Yet  the  ideals  of  a  great  oper¬ 
atic  institution  were  not  discarded.  He 
was  responsible  for  over  a  hundred  nov¬ 
elties,  many  of  them  world  premieres. 
It  was  due  to  him  that  an  American 
opera  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
for  the  first  time,  Frederick  Converse’s 
The  Pipe  of  Desire  (1910),  and  that 
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the  Metropolitan  offered  a  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  prize  for  another  American 
opera,  won  in  1912  by  Horatio  Parker’s 
Mona.  Gatti-Casazza  also  gave  seasonal 
cycles  of  the  Wagnerian  music  dramas, 
frequently  without  cuts.  He  enriched 
every  department  of  the  opera  house, 
he  made  possible  the  weekly  broad¬ 
casts,  and  he  maintained  the  Metro¬ 
politan  as  one  of  the  world’s  great 
musical  centers. 

After  the  1934-1935  season  Gatti- 
Casazza  retired  and  was  succeeded 
by  Herbert  Witherspoon.  Wither¬ 
spoon’s  sudden  death,  even  before 
his  first  season  began,  placed  the 
direction  of  the  Metropolitan  in  the 
hands  of  Edward  Johnson,  for  many 
years  a  principal  tenor  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  in  1935  the  director  of  a 
special  popular-priced  spring  season. 
For  the  next  fifteen  years  Johnson  di¬ 
rected  the  Metropolitan  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  helped  develop  American 
singers:  such  outstanding  American 
artists  as  Mimi  Benzell,  Dorothy  Kirs¬ 
ten,  Grace  Moore,  Patrice  Munsel,  Jan 
Peerce,  Eleanor  Steber,  Blanche  The- 
bom,  Helen  Traubel,  Richard  Tucker, 
and  Leonard  Warren  made  their  bow. 
He  also  inaugurated  the  Metropolitan 
Auditions  of  the  Air  and  encouraged 
the  founding  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Guild.  He  was  responsible  for  consum¬ 
mating  a  deal  with  Columbia  Records 
for  the  recording  of  Metropolitan 
Opera  performances.  His  regime  em¬ 
phasized  performances  of  operas  in 
English,  in  fresh  new  translations.  He 
was  responsible  for  many  significant 
American  premieres  and  revivals. 
When  Johnson  resigned  his  post  in 
1950,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rudolf 
Bing,  artistic  director  of  the  Glynde- 
bourne  Opera  and  the  Edinburgh  Fes¬ 
tival.  Bing  helped  to  revitalize  per¬ 
formances  of  Metropolitan  Opera 
staples  through  restudied  produc¬ 
tions,  modernized  stage  methods,  new 
scenery,  and  fresh  approaches.  In 
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1953,  for  example,  he  had  Faust  pre¬ 
sented  in  nineteenth  century  costuming* 
He  employed  such  experienced  theatri¬ 
cal  figures  as  Garson  Kanin,  Margaret 
Webster,  and  Alfred  hunt  to  stage  vari¬ 
ous  productions.  He  was  the  first  Metro¬ 
politan  director  to  engage  Negro  sing¬ 
ers.  Many  more  operas  were  given  in 
new  English  translations.  An  important 
American  premiere  was  that  of  Igor 
Stravinsky's  The  Rake’s  Progress*  Bing 
helped  to  open  new  vistas  for  his  com¬ 
pany.  In  195 1  he  created  a  special  tour¬ 
ing  company  to  take  Die  biedemums 
throughout  the  country.  In  1952  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  special  unit,  under  Herbert 
Graf,  to  study  television  techniques  and 
to  prepare  productions  tor  television 
broadcast;  the  first  operas  televised  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  were  Die 
Fledermaus  and  La  Boheme,  both  in 
English,  during  the  1952  1953  season. 
He  also  supported  the  innovation  ot 
televising  opera  from  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  through  a  closed  circuit 
to  theaters  throughout  the  country;  the 
opening  night  performance  of  the 
1954-1955  season,  which  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Metropolitan's  history  was 
made  up  of  acts  from  different  operas, 
was  thus  heard  and  seen  by  audiences 
throughout  the  country. 

By  the  end  of  the  1954"  1955  season 
the  Metropolitan  had  presented  a  total 
of  210  different  operas  in  a  total  of 
9,125  performances.  The  following 
operas  had  their  world  premieres  at 
the  Metropolitan;  The  Blue  Bird;  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims;  Cleopatra's 
Night;  Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  The  iim - 
peror  Jones;  The  CM  of  the  Golden 
West;  Gianni  Hehieehi;  Goveseas;  In 
the  Pasha's  Garden;  The  Island  God; 
The  King's  Henchman;  Die  Kimigs* 
kinder ;  The  Legend;  Madeleine;  The 
Man  Without  a  Country;  Merry  Mount; 
Mona;  Peter  I  b  he  (son;  The  Pipe  of  De¬ 
sire;  Shanewis;  Suor  Angelica;  II  i«- 
barro;  The  Temple  Dancer;  The  War* 
rior. 
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Me  void  dams  son  boudoir*  Frederick's 
gavotte  in  Act  II,  Scene  l,  of  Thomas's 
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Meyerbeer*  Giaeomo  (born  jakob 
i,ii’ bm ann  hi  i  R),  composer.  Born  Ber¬ 
lin,  September  5,  1791;  died  Paris, 
May  2,  1804.  Though  of  German  birth 
and  Italian  training,  Meyerbeer  was 
one  of  the  creators  of  the  French  grand 
opera  tradition.  He  changed  his  last 
name  when  a  rich  relative  named 
Meyer  left  him  a  legacy;  his  first  name 
was  Italianized  when  he  started  writing 
Italian  operas.  His  wealthy  parents  en¬ 
couraged  him  in  his  musical  interests, 
and  he  made  remarkable  progress.  Fie 
appeared  in  concerts  as  a  prodigy  pian¬ 
ist,  His  music  study  took  place  with 
Mtr/io  Clement i,  ('art  Friedrich  Zeller* 
and  Anselm  Weber,  In  1810  he  went 
to  live  with  Abbe  Yoder  as  his  pupil 
and  household  guest  Vogier's  intensive 
training  led  Meyerbeer  to  write  his 
first  ambitious  works,  including  his  first 
opera*  Jephtha’s  row,  a  dismal  failure 
when  performed  in  Munich.  In  1812 
Meyerbeer  left  Vogler  and  went  to 
Vienna.  I  IK  second  opera,  Wirth  und 
Gust  "  introduced  in  Stuttgart  -was 
now  performed  in  Vienna  and  was  such 
a  fiasco  that  tor  a  while  Meyerbeer 
thought  seriously  id  giving  up  compos¬ 
ing  tor  good,  I  tic  celebrated  composer 
and  cowl  musician  Antonio  Salieri 
convinced  him  lie  needed  more  study. 
For  several  years  Meveibeer  traveled 
in  Italy,  absorbing  the  Italian  tradition* 
and  writing  operas  in  the  Italian  man¬ 
ner,  One  of  these,  Rtondda  e  Costanza* 
was  a  triumph  when  introduced  in 
Padua  in  1817,  He  now  received  com¬ 
missions  front  several  major  Italian 
opera  houses  lot  new  works,  Ihese 
operas  •  ■  including  Semiramide  rko* 
mmitrn  <l«!9t,  i  duardo  e  Cristina 
(182(11*  and  Marghenta  d’ Anjou  (182(1) 
—made  Meyerbeer  one  of  the  most 
popular  opera  composers  in  Italy.  After 
a  prolonged  visit  to  Berlin*  where  he 
wrote  ll  emeiuto  in  Lgitto,  performed 
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with  outstanding  success  in  Venice  in 
1824,  Meyerbeer  went  to  Paris  in  1926. 
Acquaintance  with  such  important 
composers  of  French  operas  as  Halevy, 
Auber,  and  Cherubini,  and  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  ideals  and  techniques  of 
French  opera,  made  Meyerbeer  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  kind  of  music  he  had 
written  up  to  now.  For  a  while  he 
stopped  writing  altogether.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  composition,  he  completely 
discarded  his  Italian  identity  and  be¬ 
came  French.  His  first  opera  in  the 
French  style  was  Robert  le  Diable,  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Opera  on  November  21, 
1831.  It  created  a  sensation.  Les  Hugue¬ 
nots  followed  in  1836,  and  Le  Prophete 
in  1849 — operas  that  made  Meyerbeer 
not  only  the  most  famous  opera  com¬ 
poser  in  Europe  at  that  time  but  the 
outstanding  exponent  of  French  opera. 
Meyerbeer  glorified,  as  had  no  French 
opera  composer  before  him,  heroic 
drama,  stage  action,  ballet,  pomp,  stun¬ 
ning  visual  effects,  and  overpowering 
climactic  scenes.  But  his  passion  for 
stage  effects  was  combined  with  im¬ 
mense  dramatic  power,  an  inspired 
lyricism,  and  a  remarkable  orchestral 
virtuosity.  His  ability  to  dramatize 
musical  writing  made  Hugo  Riemann 
refer  to  him  as  “one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  to  Wagner’s  art.”  And 
Wagner  himself  expressed  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  best  pages  in  Meyerbeer. 

In  1842  the  King  of  Prussia  ap¬ 
pointed  Meyerbeer  kapellmeister  in 
Berlin.  There  he  completed  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  opera,  Das  Feldlager  in 
Schlesien  (1840),  written  with  Jenny 
Lind  in  mind  (she  appeared  in  it  a  few 
weeks  after  the  opera’s  premiere) .  De¬ 
spite  his  many  activities  as  conductor 
and  composer  in  Berlin,  Meyerbeer  was 
able  to  visit  different  parts  of  Europe. 
He  was  in  Paris  in  1849  for  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  Le  Prophete ,  and  once  again 
there  in  1854  when  his  L'Etoile  du 
Nord  was  thunderingly  acclaimed  at 
its  premiere  at  the  Opera-Comique.  In 


1859  he  completed  another  successful 
work  produced  by  the  Opera-Comique, 
Le  pardon  de  Ploermel”  subsequently 
famous  under  its  later  title  of  Dinorah. 
Meyerbeer’s  last  opera,  L’Africaine, 
occupied  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Feeling  it  was  his  greatest  work, 
he  gave  it  a  devotion  bestowed  on  no 
other  opera.  Even  when  the  opera  was 
in  rehearsal  he  kept  on  making  pains¬ 
taking  revisions.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
it  performed.  He  died  in  May,  1864, 
and  L’Africaine  was  introduced  at  the 
Opera  almost  a  year  later,  on  April  28. 

Besides  the  operas  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Meyerbeer  wrote  the  following 
works:  Emma  di  Resburgo  (1820); 
L’esule  di  Granata  (1822) ;  Das  Brand - 
enburger  Thor  ( 1 823 ) . 

Mezza  aria,  literally  a  half  aria — that 
is,  an  aria  having  in  part  the  character 
of  a  recitative. 

Mezza  voce,  singing  with  half  voice — 
the  volume  and  force  reduced  for  quiet 
utterance. 

Mezzo-soprano,  the  female  voice  inter¬ 
mediate  between  contralto  and  soprano, 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  each. 
Micaela,  a  peasant  girl  (soprano)  in 
love  with  Don  Jos6  in  Bizet’s  Carmen. 
Micaela’s  Air,  see  je  dis  que  rien  ne 
m’epouvante. 

Micha,  a  wealthy  landowner  (bass), 
father  of  Hans  and  Wenzel,  in  Sme¬ 
tana’s  The  Bartered  Bride. 

Michael  Kohlhaas,  see  kleist,  hein- 
rich  WILHELM  VON. 

Michele,  a  skipper  (baritone)  in  Puc¬ 
cini’s  IL  TABARRO. 

Mi  chiamano  Mimi,  Mimi’s  aria  in  Act 
I  of  Puccini’s  La  Bohbme. 

Mickleford,  Sir  Tristram,  Lady  Har¬ 
riet’s  cousin  (bass)  in  Flotow’s  Martha. 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  A,  see 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Mignon,  opera  comique  in  three  acts  by 
Ambroise  Thomas.  Libretto  by  Michel 
Carr6  and  Jules  Barbier,  based  on 
Goethe’s  novel  Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehr- 
jahre.  Premiere:  Opera-Comique,  No- 
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vember  17,  1866.  American  premiere: 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  22,  1871. 

Characters:  Mignon,  a  girl  kidnaped 
by  gypsies  (mezzo-soprano);  Philine, 
an  actress  (soprano) ;  Wilhelm  Meister, 
a  student  (tenor);  Frederick,  another 
student  (tenor) ;  Laertes,  an  actor 
(tenor);  Lothario,  a  wandering  min¬ 
strel  (bass);  Giarno,  leader  of  a  gypsy 
band  (bass) ;  Antonio,  a  servant  (bass) ; 
gypsies;  townspeople;  peasants;  actors; 
actresses;  ladies;  gentlemen;  servants. 
The  action  takes  place  in  Germany  and 
Italy  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

The  familiar  overture  is  made  up  of 
two  of  the  opera’s  best-known  arias: 
that  of  Mignon,  “Connais  tu  le  pays?” 
and  Philine’s  polonaise,  “Je  suis  Ti- 
tania.” 

Act  I.  The  courtyard  of  a  German 
inn.  Lothario,  long  bereft  of  his  mem¬ 
ory  through  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
daughter  to  gypsies,  is  following  the 
life  of  a  wandering  minstrel.  He  tells  a 
group  of  merrymakers  of  his  continuing 
search  for  his  child  (“Fugitif  et  trem- 
blant”).  Gypsies  arrive  and  entertain 
the  crowd.  Their  leader,  Giarno,  asks 
Mignon  to  dance.  When  she  refuses  he 
threatens  to  strike  her.  Lothario  and 
Wilhelm  Meister  leap  to  her  defense. 
After  Mignon  thanks  them,  Wilhelm, 
a  happy-go-lucky  student,  speaks  of  his 
personal  philosophy:  he  wants  only  to 
wander  in  freedom  and  enjoy  pleasures 
(“Oui,  je  veux  par  le  monde”).  When 
he  asks  Mignon  about  herself,  all  she 
can  tell  him  is  that  she  comes  from  a 
distant  land  from  which  she  was  taken 
by  gypsies  when  a  child  (“Connais-tu 
le  pays?”) .  Touched  by  her  story,  Wil¬ 
helm  buys  her  freedom  from  the  gyp¬ 
sies  and  engages  her  as  his  servant. 
When  Lothario  approaches  Mignon  to 
bid  her  farewell,  she  recalls  the  land  of 
sunshine  and  swallows  (“L6geres  hiron- 
delles”).  Wilhelm  Meister,  meanwhile, 
has  become  acquainted  with  the  actress 
Philine,  to  whom  he  is  immediately  at¬ 


tracted.  She  invites  him  to  a  party  at 
the  castle  of  Baron  Rosenberg. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  A  boudoir  in  the 
castle.  Before  the  rise  of  the  curtain, 
there  is  a  delicate  gavotte  as  an  entr’¬ 
acte.  On  entering  Philine’s  boudoir, 
Laertes  sings  a  madrigal  about  the  way 
her  charms  affect  his  lover’s  heart 
(“Belle,  ayez  pitie  de  nous”).  Soon 
Wilhelm  appears,  followed  by  his  gypsy 
servant.  Laertes  informs  him  that  the 
actors  will  present  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream ,  with  Philine  as  Titania. 
With  anguish  Mignon  notices  how 
adoringly  Wilhelm  regards  Philine  as 
the  actress  puts  on  her  make-up  and 
sings  a  ditty  on  how  all  men  are®  at¬ 
tracted  to  her  (“Je  crois  entendre”). 
After  Wilhelm  and  Philine  depart, 
Mignon  muses  about  a  gypsy  lad  she 
once  knew  (Styrienne:  “Je  connais  un 
pauvre  enfant”) .  She  then  tries  on  one 
of  Philine’s  gowns,  and  applies  Philine’s 
cosmetics.  While  she  is  momentarily 
out  of  the  room,  Frederick,  who  is  in 
love  with  Philine,  enters  the  boudoir 
through  a  window,  singing  of  his  joy  at 
being  near  his  sweetheart  (“Me  voici 
dans  son  boudoir”).  When  Wilhelm 
returns  and  finds  Frederick  there  is  a 
quarrel.  Mignon  intervenes  to  stop  it. 
Seeing  how  attractive  she  is  in  Philine’s 
dress,  Wilhelm  sadly  tells  Mignon  that 
she  can  be  his '  servant  no  longer 
(“Adieu,  Mignon,  courage”).  Upset 
that  she  must  lose  her  master,  Mignon 
tears  off  Philine’s  dress  and  dons  her 
gypsy  garb. 

Scene  2.  The  castle  gardens.  The  dis¬ 
traught  Mignon  is  contemplating  sui¬ 
cide.  The  demented  Lothario  appears 
and  listens  to  the  girl’s  tale  of  sorrow 
and  her  hope  that  lightning  will  strike 
the  castle  and  spoil  the  triumph  of  her 
rival,  Philine.  After  Lothario  wanders 
off  toward  the  castle,  the  performers 
and  guests  stream  into  the  garden. 
When  Philine  is  praised  by  her  admirers 
she  sings  them  a  stirring  polonaise  (“Je 
suis  Titania”).  Lothario  returns  and 
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tells  Mignon  that  her  vengeance  has 
been  realized:  he  has  set  the  castle  afire. 
When  Philine  orders  Mignon  to  enter 
the  castle  and  fetch  a  bouquet,  Mignon 
meekly  obeys.  Suddenly  the  cry  is 
heard  that  the  castle  is  burning.  Wil¬ 
helm  rushes  into  the  flames  and  saves 
Mignon. 

Act  III.  A  castle  in  Italy.  Wilhelm 
and  Lothario  are  nursing  the  ailing 
Mignon.  Lothario  sings  her  a  lullaby 
(Berceuse:  “De  son  coeur,  j’ai  calme 
la  fierce”).  Now  aware  that  he  loves 
Mignon,  Wilhelm  gives  voice  to  his  in¬ 
most  feelings  (Romance:  “Elle  ne 
croyait  pas”).  When  the  girl  awakes, 
Wilhelm  convinces  her  that  he  loves 
her  alone.  Meanwhile,  Lothario,  find¬ 
ing  himself  in  familiar  scenes,  has  re¬ 
covered  his  memory.  He  is  overjoyed 
to  find  that  this  castle  to  which  Wil¬ 
helm  has  brought  him  is  actually  his 
own  and  that  he  is  Count  Lothario 
(“Mignon!  Wilhelm!  Salut  a  vous!”). 
Then  his  ancient  sorrow  returns — the 
memory  of  his  lost  daughter  Sperata. 
The  name  stirs  Mignon’s  memory,  she 
recognizes  her  surroundings,  and  father 
and  daughter  are  joyously  reunited. 

Mignon  is  an  opera  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  its  parts  are  greater  than 
the  whole.  Several  arias  and  numbers 
are  deservedly  famous,  for  they  are 
representative  of  the  French  lyric  the¬ 
ater  at  its  best.  It  is  these  high  points 
that  keep  Mignon  alive  and  make  its 
performance  a  rewarding  evening.  But 
not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  this  opera  would  call  it  a  master¬ 
piece.  The  libretto  is  pedestrian,  and 
the  music  too  often  descends  to  the 
level  of  the  play.  Thomas  himself 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  failure.  How¬ 
ever,  the  premiere,  with  Galli-Marie  as 
Mignon,  was  a  triumph.  And  the 
composer  lived  to  attend  the  thou¬ 
sandth  performance  of  Mignon  at  the 
Op6ra-Comique.  At  this  institution  the 
original  version  of  Mignon ,  with 
spoken  dialogue,  is  still  given.  Other 


opera  houses  prefer  to  use  the  recita¬ 
tives  which  Thomas  himself  prepared 
for  the  English  premiere  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1870. 

Milanov,  Zinka  (born  kunc)  ,  soprano. 
Born  Zagreb,  Jugoslavia,  May  17, 
1906.  She  attended  the  Zagreb  Con¬ 
servatory  for  five  years  after  which  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Zagreb  Opera  in 
11  trovatore  in  1927.  After  nine  years 
with  that  company  she  was  engaged  by 
Bruno  Walter  for  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  where  she  appeared  in  the  Ital¬ 
ian  repertory.  Guest  appearances  in 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  spread  her  reputa¬ 
tion  throughout  Europe.  On  December 
17, 1937,  she  made  her  American  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  11  trova¬ 
tore .  She  has  been  a  principal  soprano 
of  the  Metropolitan  since  that  time, 
one  of  the  few  principal  singers  to  in¬ 
augurate  two  successive  Metropolitan 
Opera  seasons,  those  of  1951  and  1952; 
in  1940  she  had  also  appeared  in  the 
opening-night  performance  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan. 

Mildenburg,  Anna  von,  dramatic  so¬ 
prano.  Born  Vienna,  November  29, 
1872;  died  there  January  27,  1947. 
After  completing  her  studies  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  she  made  her 
opera  debut  in  Hamburg  in  1895.  She 
was  quickly  recognized  as  a  leading  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  Wagnerian  dramas,  and 
in  1897  she  was  invited  to  appear  at 
Bayreuth.  In  1898  she  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  where 
she  remained  two  decades,  achieving 
great  success  in  the  Wagnerian  reper¬ 
tory.  After  her  retirement  in  1917  she 
settled  in  Munich,  where  for  two  years 
she  taught  singing  and  dramatics  at  the 
State  Academy.  In  1921  she  was  ap¬ 
pointed  stage  director  of  the  Munich 
National  Theater,  and  in  1926  she 
founded  her  own  singing  school.  In 
1938  she  transferred  her  activities  to 
Berlin,  where  she  taught  at  the  German 
Institute  of  Music.  Together  with  her 
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husband,  the  dramatist  Hermann  Bahr, 
whom  she  married  in  1909,  she  wrote 
Bayreuth  und  das  Wagner  Theater 
(1910). 

Milder-Hauptmann,  Pauline  Anna, 
dramatic  soprano.  Born  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Turkey,  December  13,  1785; 
died  Berlin,  May  29,  1838.  Beethoven 
wrote  for  her  the  role  of  Leonore  in 
Fidelio .  When  she  was  a  girl  of  four¬ 
teen  Joseph  Haydn  found  that  she  had 
a  voice  “as  big  as  a  house”  and  gave  her 
some  instruction.  Then,  encouraged  by 
the  Viennese  impresario  Emmanuel 
Schikaneder,  she  studied  with  Toma- 
scelli,  a  singing  master,  and  Antonio 
Salieri,  the  court  kapellmeister.  She 
made  her  debut  in  1803  in  Franz  Xaver 
Siissmayer’s  opera  Der  Spiegel  von 
Arkadien  and  was  engaged  as  principal 
soprano  of  the  Vienna  Opera.  On  No¬ 
vember  20,  1805,  she  appeared  in  the 
first  performance  of  Fidelio.  Between 
1816  and  1829  she  was  the  principal 
soprano  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  where  she 
was  particularly  successful  in  Gluck’s 
operas.  She  left 'Berlin  after  differences 
with  the  director,  Gasparo  Spontini, 
and  went  on  a  tour  of  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark.  She  made  her  farewell 
appearance  in  1836  in  Vienna. 

Mild  und  leise  wie  er  lachelt,  see 

LIEBESTOD. 

Milhaud,  Darius,  composer.  Bom  Aix- 
en-Provence,  France,  September  4, 
1892.  His  music  study  took  place  at  the 
College  of  Aix  and  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
tory.  While  still  a  Conservatory  student 
Milhaud  wrote  an  opera,  La  brebis 
egaree ,  produced  a  decade  later  by  the 
Opera-Comique.  In  1917  Milhaud  ac¬ 
companied  Paul  Claudel,  French  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Brazil,  to  South  America 
as  an  attache  of  the  Legation.  There  he 
became  interested  in  Brazilian  folk  and 
popular  music,  and  began  incorporat¬ 
ing  elements  from  it  in  his  music.  He 
also  had  the  collaboration  of  Claudel 
on  several  ambitious  works  which  in¬ 
cluded  Oreste,  a  trilogy  of  operas  based 


on  tragedies  of  Aeschylus:  Agamem¬ 
non,  Les  Choephores,  and  Les  Eume - 
nides.  Milhaud  returned  to  Paris  in 
1919  and  soon  became  famous,  his 
name  being  associated  with  five  other 
young  French  composers  in  a  group 
known  as  “Les  Six.”  His  reputation 
grew  in  the  era  between  the  two  World 
Wars;  after  Ravel’s  death,  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  Milhaud  was 
France’s  leading  composer.  His  works, 
in  every  branch  of  composition,  em¬ 
braced  a  wide  variety  of  styles  ranging 
from  the  popular  to  the  esoteric. 
Among  the  most  significant  of  these 
works  is  a  second  trilogy  of  operas,  this 
time  on  American  subjects,  described 
by  Virgil  Thomson  as  “a  monument  of 
incomparable  grandeur”:  Christophe 
Colomb  (1928);  Maximilien  (1930); 
and  Bolivar  ( 1943 ) .  Still  another  opera, 
Medee  (1938),  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Op6ra  just  before  the  Nazi 
occupation.  At  that  time,  Milhaud 
left  France  and  settled  in  America, 
teaching  at  Mills  College  in  California, 
and  writing  many  symphonic  and 
chamber  works.  Milhaud  returned  to 
Paris  after  the  war,  and  has  since  di¬ 
vided  his  time  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  Besides  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  Milhaud  has  written 
the  following  operas:  Les  malheurs 
d’Orphee  (1924) ;  Esther  de  Carpentras 
(1925);  Le  pauvre  matelot  (1927); 
David  (1954).  The  following  are  chil¬ 
dren’s  operas:  A  propos  de  bottes 
(1932);  Un  petit  peu  de  musique 
(1932);  Un  petit  peu  d’ exercise  (1934). 
Milton,  John,  poet.  Born  London,  De¬ 
cember  9, 1608;  died  there  November  8, 
1674.  His  epic,  Paradise  Lost,  was  the 
source  of  an  opera  of  the  same  name 
by  Anton  Rubinstein.  His  masque, 
Comus,  was  set  to  music  first  by  Henry 
Lawes,  later  by  Thomas  Arne.  He  is 
the  central  character  in  an  opera  by 
Gasparo  Spontini,  Milton.  Spontini 
planned  a  sequel,  Milton’s  Death,  but 
it  was  never  completed. 
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Mime,  a  Nibelung  (tenor)  in  Wagner’s 
Das  Rhein  gold  and  Siegfried. 

Mimi,  a  maker  of  artificial  flowers  (so¬ 
prano),  in  love  with  Rodolfo,  in  Puc¬ 
cini’s  La  Boheme. 

Mimi’s  Farewell,  see  audio ,  senza  ran¬ 
cor. 

Mimodrama,  a  musical  drama  utilizing 
pantomime.  Honegger’s  Jeanne  d’Arc 
au  bucher  is  an  example. 

Minnesingers,  poet-musicians  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
German  equivalent  of  troubadours, 
they  specialized  in  writing  love  songs 
(minnelieder) .  The  minnesingers  were 
succeeded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
the  mastersingers.  Tannhauser,  the 
central  figure  in  Wagner’s  opera  of  the 
same  name,  was  a  minnesinger. 
Minnie,  owner  of  the  Polka  saloon  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Puccini’s  The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West. 

Minnie  della  mia  casa,  Jack  Ranee’s 
aria  in  Act  I  of  Puccini’s  The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West. 

Minuet,  a  dance  in  triple  time,  usually 
of  moderate  speed,  first  popular  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  after 
which  it  spread  throughout  Europe  to 
become  easily  the  predominant  dance 
form  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Such 
vast  numbers  of  minuets  were  turned 
out  that  Joseph  Haydn  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  a  truly  individual  piece 
in  this  restricted  form  would  be  a  fair 
measure  of  a  composer’s  worth.  Jean- 
Baptiste  Lully  (1632-1687)  was  the 
first  composer  to  introduce  minuets  in 
his  operas.  Operas  by  the  later  masters 
Rameau  and  Handel  also  contain  min¬ 
uets.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
operatic  minuets  is  that  occurring  in 
Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni  (Act  I,  Scene 
5).  Later  notable  examples  in  operas 
are  Berlioz’  “Minuet  of  the  Will-o’-the- 
Wisps”  (see  below),  the  opening  of  the 
festival  scene  in  Act  III  of  Massenet’s 
Manon,  and  the  dance  of  the  courtiers 
in  Act  I  of  Rigoletto . 

Minuet  of  the  Will-o’-tfae-Wisps,  the 


music  with  which  Mephistopheles  sum¬ 
mons  evil  spirits  to  surround  Margue¬ 
rite’s  abode  in  Part  HI  of  Berlioz’  The 
Damnation  of  Faust. 

Miracle,  Dr.,  the  magician  (baritone) 
in  Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann; 
his  other  identities  in  the  opera  are 
Dapertutto  and  Coppelius. 

Mira,  o  Norma,  duet  of  Norma  and 
Adalgisa  in  Act  III  of  Bellini’s  Norma. 
Mireille,  opera  by  Charles  Gounod.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Michel  Carre,  based  on 
Mireio,  a  poem  by  Frederic  Mistral. 
Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  March  19, 
1864.  In  the  province  of  Millaine,  in 
legendary  times,  Mireille  is  in  love  with 
Vincent.  Complications — the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Mireille’s  father,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  dangerous  rival  for  Mireille, 
Ourrias — are  finally  overcome,  and  the 
lovers  are  joyfully  united.  Mireille’s 
waltz  in  Act  I,  “O  legere  hirondelle,” 
the  choral  Farandole  in  Act  II,  and 
Vincent’s  cavatina  in  Act  III,  “Anges 
du  paradis,”  are  well  known. 

Mir  1st  so  wunderbar!  The  quartet, 
written  in  the  form  of  a  canon,  of  Mar- 
cellina,  Jacquino,  Leonore,  and  Rocco 
in  Act  I  of  Beethoven’s  Fidelio . 
Miserere,  see  ah!  che  la  morte  og- 

NORA. 

Missail,  a  monk  (tenor)  in  Mussorg¬ 
sky’s  Boris  Godunov. 

Mistral,  Frederic,  poet.  Born  Maillane, 
France,  Sptember  8,  1830;  died  there 
March  25,  1914.  He  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature  in  1904.  His  epic 
poem  Mireio  was  the  basis  for  Gou¬ 
nod’s  opera  Mireille ,  while  his  poem  of 
bygone  Avignon,  Nerto ,  was  the  source 
of  an  opera  by  Charles  Widor. 

Mit  Gewitter  und  Sturm  (Steuermanns- 
lied),  the  Steersman’s  song  in  Act  I  of 
Wagner’s  Der  fliegende  Hollander. 

Mit  mir,  mit  mir,  Baron  Ochs’s  waltz  in 
Act  II  of  Richard  Strauss’s  Der  Rosen - 
kavalier . 

Mitropoulos,  Dimitri,  conductor.  Bom 
Athens,  Greece,  March  1,  1896.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Athens  Conservatory,  where 
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MIZGUIR 

he  wrote  an  opera,  Beatrice ,  in  1919, 
which  won  him  a  scholarship  to  study 
in  Brussels  with  Paul  Gilson  and  in  Ber¬ 
lin  with  Ferruccio  Busoni.  His  studies 
over,  Mitropoulos  became  an  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Berlin  Opera.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Athens  in  1924,  where  he  di¬ 
rected  several  opera  performances  and 
became  principal  conductor  of  the 
Athens  Symphony.  Later  he  made  sig¬ 
nificant  appearances  in  guest  perform¬ 
ances  throughout  Europe  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  In  1936  he  made  his  Amer¬ 
ican  debut  as  guest  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony.  In  1937  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  conductor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Symphony,  and  in  1949  he 
came  to  the  head  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony.  At  his  symphony 
concerts,  he  has  given  notable  perform¬ 
ances  (in  concert  versions)  of  such  sig¬ 
nificant  operas  as  Busoni’s  Arlecchino , 
Milhaud’s  Les  Choephores  and  Cris - 
tophe  Colombo  Schoenberg’s  Erwart - 
ung,  Ravel’s  Uheure  espagnole,  Monte¬ 
verdi’s  Orfeo,  and  Berg’s  Wozzeck.  He 
has  conducted  opera  performances  at 
La  Scala,  the  Florence  Music  Festival, 
and  (during  the  1954-1955  season) 
the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Mizguir,  a  Tartar  merchant  (baritone) 
in  love  with  the  Snow  Maiden  in  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s  The  Snow  Maiden. 
Moi'se,  see  mose  in  egitto. 

Moliere  (born  jean  baptiste  Poque¬ 
lin),  playwright.  Born  Paris,  January 
15, 1622;  died  there  February  17, 1673. 
France’s  master  of  comedy  and  satire 
was  a  veritable  reservoir  of  opera  texts. 
Among  his  plays  made  into  operas  are 
Les  amants  magnifiques  (opera  by 
Lully);  U amour  medecin  (operas  by 
Lully,  Ferdinand  Poise,  and  Wolf-Fer- 
rari) ;  Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme 
(opera  by  Lully;  also  Richard  Strauss’s 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos) ;  Georges  Dandin 
(Lully) ;  Le  medecin  malgre  lui  (operas 
by  Maxc-Antoine  Charpentier,  Charles 
Gounod);  Amphitrion  (Gretry); 
U amour  peintre  (Bizet);  Le  manage 


force  (operas  by  Lully,  Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier);  Le  malade  imaginaire 
(opera  by  Marc-Antoine  Charpentier, 
and  Hans  Haug’s  Le  malade  immortel); 
Les  precieuses  ridicules  (operas  by 
Felice  Lattuada  and  Otakar  Zich); 
Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  (Fran- 
chetti);  La  Princesse  d’ Elide  (Lully); 
Le  Sicilien  (Lully) ;  Tartuffe  (operas  by 
Hans  Haug  and  Yuri  Shaporin). 

Mona,  opera  by  Horatio  W.  Parker. 
Libretto  by  Brian  Hooker.  Premiere: 
Metropolitan  Opera,  March  14,  1912. 
This  opera  won  the  ten  thousand  dollar 
prize  offered  in  1911  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  for  an  American  work.  The 
setting  is  Britain  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  Mona  is  a  British  princess 
in  love  with  Quintus,  son  of  the  Roman 
Emperor.  During  the  confusion  attend¬ 
ing  the  Roman  conquest,  Mona  slays 
Quintus  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  she 
is  aiding  the  cause  of  peace  between 
her  people  and  the  conquerors.  Critics 
and  public  applauded  the  opera  but  it 
was  dropped  after  only  four  perform¬ 
ances. 

Mona  Lisa,  opera  by  Max  von  Schil¬ 
lings.  Libretto  by  Beatrice  Dovsky. 
Premiere:  Stuttgart  Opera,  September 
26,  1915.  In  the  prologue,  a  tourist  and 
his  wife  visit  a  Carthusian  monastery 
in  Florence.  They  hear  from  a  lay 
brother  the  story  of  Mona  Lisa,  wife 
of  Giocondo,  and  her  love  for  Gio¬ 
vanni,  this  story  becoming  the  core 
of  the  opera.  In  the  epilogue,  the  tour¬ 
ists  are  revealed  to  be  modern  reincar¬ 
nations  of  Mona  Lisa  and  Giocondo, 
while  the  lay  brother  is  Giovanni. 

Mon  coeur  s’ouvre  a  ta  voix,  Dalila’s 
song  of  love  in  Act  II  of  Saint-Saens* 
Samson  et  Dalila. 

Monforte,  governor  of  Sicily  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Verdi’s  The  Sicilian  Vespers . 
Monica,  the  medium’s  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Menotti’s  The  Medium. 
Moniuszko,  Stanislaus,  composer. 
Born  Ubiel,  Poland,  May  5,  1819;  died 
Warsaw,  June  4,  1872.  He  studied  in 
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Warsaw  with  August  Freyer  and  in 
Berlin  with  Carl  Rungenhagen:  In  1840 
he  left  Berlin  for  Vilna,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  church  organist  and  taught 
piano.  In  1846  his  opera  buffa,  The 
Lottery ,  was  successfully  performed  in 
Warsaw.  Two  years  later  there  took 
place  in  Vilna  a  concert  performance 
of  his  masterwork,  the  folk  opera 
Halka ;  ten  years  later  Halka  received 
its  first  stage  presentation  at  the  War¬ 
saw  Opera.  Between  1868  and  1892  it 
was  acclaimed  in  leading  European 
opera  houses,  and  in  1905  it  was  given 
in  the  United  States.  In  1858  Mon- 
iuszko  settled  in  Warsaw,  where  for 
many  years  he  was  director  of  the 
Opera  and  a  teacher  at  the  Conserva¬ 
tory.  His  last  two  operas  were  failures, 
contributing  to  bring  about  his  un¬ 
timely  death.  In  all  he  wrote  fifteen 
operas.  Besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  his  greatest  successes  were: 
The  Haunted  Castle  (1865);  The 
Countess;  The  Raftsman;  The  Pariah 
(1869) ;  Beata  (1872). 

Monna  Vanna,  opera  by  Henri  Fevrier. 
Libretto  is  the  drama  of  the  same  name 
by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Premiere: 
Paris  Opera,  January  13,  1909.  The 
setting  is  Pisa  in  the  middle  ages,  under 
siege  by  the  Florentine  army.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  invading  army,  Prin- 
zivalle,  offers  to  lift  the  siege  if  Monna 
Vanna,  wife  of  the  Pisan  commander 
Guido,  will  come  to  his  tent  at  night. 
Guido  refuses,  but  Monna  Vanna  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  people. 
The  Florentine  commander  turns  out 
to  be  a  childhood  friend  of  Monna;  he 
respects  her  love  for  her  husband, 
treats  her  with  courtesy,  and  orders  the 
siege  lifted.  For  this,  his  men  regard 
him  as  a  traitor.  He  escapes  with 
Monna  Vanna  to  Pisa.  Guido  refuses 
to  believe  his  wife  innocent  and  orders 
Prinzivalle  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  This 
unjust  act  turns  Monna  Vanna  against 
her  husband.  Now  in  love  with  Prinzi¬ 
valle,  she  gets  the  key  to  his  cell  and 


together  they  effect  an  escape.  The 
composer  Emil  Abranyi  also  wrote  an 
opera  derived  from  this  play,  using  his 
own  libretto. 

Monodrama,  a  musical  drama  for  a 
single  character.  Monodramas  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
were  seen  chiefly  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  single  character  was  usually 
a  woman,  the  heroine  of  the  dramatic 
situation  in  question.  Such  mono¬ 
dramas  were  written  by  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  in  France  and  Johann  Freid- 
rich  Reichardt  and  Georg  Benda  in 
Germany,  among  others.  Berlioz’  Lelio 
— for  actor,  supplemented  by  solo 
singers,  chorus,  piano,  and  orches¬ 
tras — was  described  by  the  composer 
as  a  “lyric  monodrama.”  In  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  the  form  was  revived  by 
Arnold  Schoenberg  in  his  Erwartung . 
Monostatos,  a  Moor  (tenor)  in  Mo¬ 
zart’s  The  Magic  Flute. 

Monsalvat,  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Grail 
in  Wagner’s  Parsifal 
Monsigny,  Pierre- Alexandre,  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Fauquembergue,  France, 
October  17,  1729;  died  Paris,  January 
14,  1817.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
masters  of  the  opera  comique.  After 
receiving  his  early  musical  training  at 
the  Jesuit  College  in  St.  Omer,  he  went 
to  Paris  in  his  eighteenth  year  and  be¬ 
came  a  clerk.  Hearing  Pergolesi’s  La 
serva  padrona  sent  him  back  to  music 
study.  After  five  months  of  training 
with  Pietro  Gianotti,  he  wrote  his  first 
opera  comique,  Les  aveux  indiscrets, 
introduced  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire 
in  1759.  His  first  major  success  was 
Le  Cadi  dupe  in  1761.  During  the  next 
fifteen  years  Monsigny  was  elevated  to 
a  position  of  first  importance  among 
the  composers  of  opera  comique  of  that 
period,  his  succession  of  triumphs  in¬ 
cluding  Rose  et  Colas  (1764),  Le 
deserteur  (1769),  Le  faucon  (1772), 
Le  rendezvous  bien  employ i.  (1774), 
and  Filix  ( 1777) .  Though  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity  and  creative  power 
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when  he  completed  Felix ,  he  never 
wrote  another  opera.  In  1768  he  was 
given  the  sinecure  of  maitre  d’hotel  in 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
a  post  enabling  him  to  live  in  luxury. 
When  the  Duke  died  in  1785,  his  son 
appointed  Monsigny  administrator  of 
his  affairs.  The  French  Revolution 
wiped  out  Monsigny’s  fortune.  His 
poverty  was  relieved  in  1798  when  the 
Opera-Comique  gave  him  an  annuity, 
increased  by  Napoleon  a  few  years 
later.  In  1800  Monsigny  was  ap¬ 
pointed  an  inspector  of  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory.  Proving  insufficiently  ex¬ 
perienced  for  this  post,  he  relinquished 
it  two  years  later.  In  1813  he  succeeded 
Gretry  as  a  member  of  the  Institut  de 
France. 

Montano,  Otello’s  predecessor  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Cyprus  (bass)  in  Verdi’s 
Otello . 

Montemezzi,  Italo,  composer.  Born 
Vigasio,  Italy,  August  4,  1875;  died 
Verona,  Italy,  May  15,  1952.  The 
composer  of  L’amore  dei  tre  re,  he 
completed  his  high-school  education  in 
Verona  and  went  to  Milan  intending 
to  enter  the  University.  En  route  he 
decided  to  specialize  in  music.  After 
three  trials  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Milan  Conservatory,  from  which  he 
later  graduated  with  honors.  His  first 
opera,  Giovanni  Gallurese,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Turin  in  1905  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  it  was  repeated  seventeen 
times  in  one  month.  A  second  opera, 
Hellera ,  was  given  in  Turin  in  1909. 
His  third  opera,  L’amore  dei  tre  re, 
presented  at  La  Scala  on  April  10, 
1913,  made  him  world  famous;  it  has 
since  been  accepted  as  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  twentieth  century  Italian 
lyric  theater.  Montemezzi’s  La  nave, 
introduced  at  La  Scala  in  1918,  was 
also  a  major  success;  it  was  selected  by 
the  Chicago  Opera  to  inaugurate  its 
1919-1920  season,  a  performance  the 
composer  conducted.  His  later  operas: 
La  notte  di  Zoraima  (1930);  L’incan - 


tesimo  (1943).  In  1939  Montemezzi 
settled  in  California,  where  he  resided 
for  a  decade,  appearing  as  guest  con¬ 
ductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
1949  for  performances  of  L’amore  dei 
tre  re .  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1949. 
Monterone,  Count,  father  (baritone) 
of  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  in  Verdi’s  Rigoletto . 

Monteux,  Pierre,  conductor.  Born 
Paris,  April  4,  1875.  After  studying  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  he  played  the 
violin  in  various  orchestras,  including 
that  of  the  Opera-Comique.  In  1911  he 
became  the  principal  conductor  of 
Sergei  Diaghilev’s  Ballet  Russe.  As 
such  he  led  the  first  performances  of 
Igor  Stravinsky’s  The  Rites  of  Spring 
and  Maurice  Ravel’s  Daphnis  and 
Chloe .  In  1913  and  1914  he  was  a 
principal  conductor  of  the  Paris  Opera; 
during  this  period  he  was  also  a  guest 
conductor  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane.  He  saw  action  for  two  years  in 
the  infantry  during  World  War  I,  then 
was  recalled  from  the  front  to  propa¬ 
gandize  the  Allied  cause  in  the  United 
States.  He  visited  America  for  the  first 
time  in  1916  as  conductor  of  the 
Swedish  Ballet.  In  1917  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  conductor  of  French 
operas  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
making  his  debut  there  on  November 
17  with  Faust.  He  remained  at  the 
Metropolitan  two  seasons,  leading  the 
first  performance  of  Henry  F.  Gilbert’s 
ballet  The  Dance  in  Place  Congo ,  and 
the  American  premieres  of  Le  coq  d’or, 
Mdrouf ,  and  La  Reine  Fiammette. 
Monteux  returned  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  thirty-five  years  later,  on  No¬ 
vember  17,  1953,  opening  the  new 
season  with  a  new  production  of  Faust. 
Best  known  as  a  symphonic  conductor, 
Monteux  founded,  and  for  many  years 
directed,  the  Paris  Symphony.  Between 
1919  and  1924  he  was  the  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  from 
1935  to  1951  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony. 


MONTEVERDI 

Monteverdi,  Claudio,  composer.  Bom 
Cremona,  Italy,  May  1567;  died 
Venice,  November  29,  1643.  The  first 
great  figure  in  the  history  of  opera, 
Monteverdi  studied  music  with  Marc 
Antonio  Ingegneri  in  Cremona.  In 
1583  he  began  publishing  the  first  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  vocal  compositions.  In 
1589  he  became  a  violinist  and  singer 
at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
The  Duke  took  the  composer  with  him 
on  various  trips  through  Europe,  which 
enabled  Monteverdi  to  broaden  his 
musical  horizons.  A  hearing  of  the 
Florentine  composer  Peri’s  Euridice 
stimulated  Monteverdi’s  interest  in 
opera.  In  1606,  now  the  Duke’s  maes¬ 
tro  di  cappella,  Monteverdi  was  com¬ 
missioned.  to  write  a  work  honoring  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke’s  son  to  the  In¬ 
fanta  of  Savoy.  For  this  occasion 
Monteverdi  produced  his  first  opera, 
Orfeo,  a  work  that  was  to  enjoy  wide 
popularity.  With  his  very  first  opera 
the  composer  carried  the  new  art  form 
to  artistic  significance,  producing  a 
wealth  of  feeling  and  dramatic  power 
it  had  not  known  with  Peri.  In  1608 
Monteverdi  wrote  a  second  opera, 
Arianna .  The  “Lament”  from  this 
work  (the  only  fragment  that  has  not 
been  lost)  was  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  vocal  numbers  of  that  day. 
Monteverdi  later  arranged  it  as  a  mad¬ 
rigal  for  five  voices. 

Monteverdi  left  Mantua  in  1612, 
and  in  1613  was  appointed  maestro  di 
cappella  of  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral  in 
Venice,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  kept  on  writing  operas, 
helping  Venice  to  become  the  operatic 
center  of  Italy.  In  1637  the  first  public 
opera  house  was  opened  in  Venice.  Be¬ 
tween  1641  and  1649  twenty  different 
operas  were  performed  there,  many  of 
them  by  Monteverdi.  Of  his  operas 
written  in  Venice  the  most  celebrated 
is  L’incoronazione  di  Poppea  (1642). 
In  1643  Monteverdi  decided  to  revisit 
the  city  of  his  birth.  He  never  reached 
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his  destination.  Taken  ill  en  route,  he 
was  brought  back  to  Venice,  where  he 
soon  died.  He  was  given  a  funeral  of 
the  sort  usually  reserved  for  princes. 

Monteverdi  was  one  of  music’s  most 
significant  pioneers.  He  endowed  the 
then  prevailing  style  of  opera,  the 
recitative,  with  such  expressiveness 
that  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  aria 
was  born  with  him.  He  was  the  first 
composer  to  use  ensemble  numbers  and 
purely  instrumental  passages  in  operas. 
He  extended  the  resources  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  made  many  experiments  in 
matters  of  orchestration:  he  claimed 
as  his  own  discovery  the  string  tremolo 
and  pizzicato.  The  effectiveness  of 
Monteverdi’s  operas  may  be  empha¬ 
sized  by  pointing  out  that  they  are  the 
first  in  history  which  can  still  afford 
pleasure  to  present-day  audiences.  Be¬ 
sides  operas  already  mentioned,  Monte¬ 
verdi  wrote:  11  ballo  delle  ingrate 
(1608);  La  favola  di  Peleo  e  di  Theti 
(1617);  II  matrimonio  d’Alceste  con 
Admeto  (1617);  La  vittoria  d’ amove 
(1619);  Andromeda  (1619);  II  com - 
mento  d’ Apollo  (1620);  II  combatti- 
mento  di  Tancredi  e  di  Clorinda  (1624); 
La  finta  pazza  Licori  (1627);  A  done 
(1639);  Le  nozze  d’Enea  con  Lavinia 
(1641);  II  ritorno  d’Ulisse  (1641). 
Montfleury,  an  actor  (tenor)  in  Walter 
Damrosch’s  Cyrano  de  Bergerac . 
Moore,  Douglas,  composer.  Born 
Cutchogue,  New  York,  August  10, 
1893.  His  academic  education  took 
place  at  Yale  University,  where  he  took 
music  courses  with  David  Stanley 
Smith  and  Horatio  Parker.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  music  study  in  Europe  with 
Vincent  d’lndy  and  Nadia  Boulanger. 
After  winning  a  Pulitzer  Fellowship  in 
music  in  1925  he  became  a  member 
of  the  music  department  of  Columbia 
University,  where  he  has  since  re¬ 
mained,  becoming  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  1940.  His  first  opera,  White 
Wings ,  was  completed  in  1935  but  it 
was  not  heard  until  1949.  His  second, 
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The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster ,  written 
in  1938,  received  a  highly  successful 
performance  in  New  York  in  1939. 
Moore  completed  a  third  opera  in 
1950,  Giants  in  the  Earth ,  introduced 
in  New  York  on  March  28,  1951. 
Moore,  Grace,  soprano.  Born  Slab- 
town,  Tennessee,  December  1,  1901; 
died  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  January 
26,  1947.  She  studied  voice  at  Ward- 
Belmont  College  in  Tennessee  and  the 
Wilson-Green  Music  School  in  Mary¬ 
land.  She  made  her  debut  in  1918  in  a 
concert  with  Giovanni  Martinelli  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  then  went  to 
New  York,  where  she  appeared  in 
night  clubs  and  musical  comedies,  be¬ 
coming  a  star.  She  abandoned  Broad¬ 
way  in  1926  and  for  eighteen  months 
studied  with  Richard  Barthelmy  and 
Mary  Garden  in  Europe.  She  made  her 
opera  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
on  February  7,  1928,  as  Mimi.  She  was 
received  enthusiastically  by  the  audi¬ 
ence,  but  the  critics  felt  she  still  re¬ 
quired  more  training  and  experience. 
On  September  29,  1928,  she  made  her 
debut  at  the  Opera-Comique.  Appear¬ 
ances  there  and  in  other  European 
opera  houses  added  to  her  reputation, 
but  it  was  only  after  her  resounding 
success  in  the  motion  picture  One 
Night  of  Love  (1934)  that  she  became 
world  famous  as  a  prima  donna.  In 
1935  she  made  her  debut  at  Covent 
Garden  in  a  command  performance 
before  Queen  Mary.  Soon  after,  she 
gave  twelve  command  performances, 
six  for  kings  and  six  for  presidents; 
four  nations  decorated  her;  and  she 
became  the  only  American  singer  to 
have  her  name  inscribed  on  a  golden 
plaque  outside  the  Opera-Comique. 

Although  critics  were  never  com¬ 
pletely  won  over  by  her  artistry,  her 
vitality  and  glamor  made  her  a  favorite 
in  opera  houses  everywhere.  One  of  her 
greatest  artistic  successes  came  on 
January  28,  1939,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  when  she  sang  the  role  of 


Louise,  having  previously  studied  it 
with  the  composer.  She  died  in  an  air¬ 
plane  crash  at  a  time  when  her  career 
was  at  its  peak.  She  wrote  an  auto¬ 
biography,  You* re  Only  Human  Once 
(1944)5  and  her  career  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  motion  picture,  So  This 
Is  Love ,  starring  Kathryn  Grayson. 
Moore,  Thomas,  poet.  Bom  Dublin, 
Ireland,  May  28,  1779;  died  Bromham, 
England,  February  25,  1852.  His 
metrical  romance  Lallah  Roukh  was 
the  source  of  operas  by  Felicien  David, 
Daniel  Kashkin  {The  One-Day  Reign 
of  Nourmahal),  Anton  Rubinstein 
{Fer amors) ,  Gasparo  Spontini  {Nur- 
mahal),  and  Charles  Stanford  {The 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Kohrassan ).  Arthur 
Goring  Thomas’  The  Light  of  the 
Harem  was  based  on  Moore’s  poem  of 
the  same  name.  After  1802  Moore 
frequently  wrote  melodies  as  well  as 
poems,  and  between  1807  and  1834  he 
published  a  collection  of  Irish  tunes  to 
his  own  words.  In  1811  he  wrote  the 
text  for  an  opera,  ALP.,  the  music  by 
Charles  Edward  Horn.  Produced  in 
London,  it  was  a  failure.  Moore’s  poem 
“The  Last  Rose  of  Summer” — set  to 
the  melody  “The  Groves  of  Blarney” 
— was  introduced  by  Flotow  in  his 
opera  Martha. 

Morales,  a  sergeant  (bass)  in  Bizet’s 
Carmen. 

Morfontaine,  Guillot  de,  Minister  of 
France  (bass)  in  Massenet’s  Manon. 
Morgenlich  leuchtend  im  rosigen 
Schein,  Walther’s  Prize  Song  in  Act 
III,  Scene  2  of  Wagner’s  Die  Meister - 
singer. 

Morro,  ma  prima  in  grazia,  Amelia’s 
aria  in  Act  III  of  Verdi’s  Un  ballo  in 
maschera. 

Mort  de  Don  Quichotte,  see  ecoute, 

MON  AMI. 

Moscona,  Nicola,  bass.  Born  Athens, 
Greece,  September  23,  1907.  After 
completing  his  studies  at  the  Athens 
Conservatory  he  made  his  opera  debut 
at  the  National  Theater  in  Athens  in 
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1930  as  Sparafucile.  Between  1931  and 
1937  he  made  many  operatic  appear¬ 
ances  in  Greece  and  Egypt.  A  scholar¬ 
ship  from  the  Greek  government  en¬ 
abled  him  to  go  to  Milan  for  additional 
study.  He  was  there  only  two  months 
when  he  was  heard  by  Edward  John¬ 
son,  who  engaged  him  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera.  Moscona  made  his 
American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  on 
December  13,  1937,  in  Aida.  Since 
then  he  has  appeared  in  principal  bass 
roles  in  over  four  hundred  perform¬ 
ances  in  New  York.  His  repertory  in¬ 
cludes  over  a  hundred  operas  in  seven 
languages.  In  addition  to  his  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  appearances  he  has  been 
heard  with  major  European  companies 
and  at  major  European  festivals. 

Mose  in  Egitto  (Moses  In  Egypt),  opera 
by  Rossini.  Libretto  by  Andrea  Tottola. 
Premiere:  San  Carlo,  Naples,  March 
5,  1818.  While  originally  an  oratorio, 
this  work  has  often  been  given  stage 
presentations.  Rossini  rewrote  it  for 
Paris,  with  a  French  text  by  Jouy  and 
Balocchi,  and  as  Moise  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  March 
26,  1827.  The  story  of  both  versions 
follows  the  Biblical  story  of  the  struggle 
between  Pharaoh  and  the  Jews,  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  the  plagues  on  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  the  Red  Sea.  Love  interest  is 
introduced  between  Pharaoh’s  son  and 
a  Hebrew  girl,  Anai's,  an  episode  in¬ 
vented  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  the 
brilliant  prima  donna  Isabella  Col- 
bran,  Rossini’s  mistress,  later  his  wife. 
Mosenthal,  Salomon  Hermann  von, 
novelist,  dramatist,  librettist.  Born 
Kassel,  Germany,  January  14,  1821; 
died  Vienna,  February  17,  1877.  This 
distinguished  German  writer  con¬ 
tributed  librettos  to  several  operas,  in¬ 
cluding  Ignaz  Briill’s  Das  goldene 
Kreuz  and  Der  Landfriede;  Friedrich 
von  Flotow’s  Alhin;  Karl  Goldmark’s 
The  Queen  of  Sheba;  Edmund  Kretsch- 
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l  mer’s  Die  Folkunger;  Theodor  Le- 
schetizky’s  Die  erste  Falte ;  and  Otto 
Nicolai’s  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind - 
sor.  Sir  George  Macfarren’s  Helvellyn 
l  was  based  on  Mosenthal’s  novel  Der 
i  Sonnenwendhof . 

Moses  and  Aron,  oratorio-opera  by 
Arnold  Schoenberg.  Libretto  by  the 
s  composer.  Premiere:  Hamburg,  Ger- 

l  many,  March  12,  1954.  Schoenberg 

‘  wrote  this  opera  in  the  early  1930’s. 
i  The  text  is  based  on  the  story  of  Moses 
as  told  in  Exodus.  Schoenberg  com¬ 
pleted  only  two  acts  and  some  frag- 
l  ments  for  other  acts,  and  the  opera  was 
introduced  in  this  incomplete  version. 
l  Mother,  The  (Die  Mutter),  opera  by 
i  Alois  Haba.  Libretto  by  the  composer. 
Premiere:  Munich,  May  17,  1931. 
This  is  the  first  opera  written  in  quarter- 
tones.  The  composer  ordered  a  special 
quarter-tone  piano,  two  quarter-tone 
clarinets,  and  two  quarter-tone  trum¬ 
pets  built  to  perform  his  music,  ex¬ 
plaining:  “Harmonically  I  have  used 
combinations  ranging  from  two  to 
twenty-four  different  sounds.  Melodi- 
cally  I  use  multiples  of  quarter-tones: 
3A  tones,  5/4  tones,  neutral  thirds, 
sixths,  fourths,  and  sevenths.”  The 
vocal  parts  require  quarter-tone  sing¬ 
ing. 

Mother  of  Us  All,  The,  opera  by  Virgil 
Thomson.  Libretto  by  Gertrude  Stein. 
Premiere:  New  York  City,  May  7, 
1947.  This  was  the  second  collabora¬ 
tion  of  Thomson  and  Stein.  The  first, 
Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts ,  had  subject 
matter  but  no  plot.  The  Mother  of  Us 
All  has  for  its  central  character  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  pioneer  in  the  woman 
suffrage  movement,  and  the  opera 
traces  her  career  from  her  initial  strug¬ 
gles  to  her  final  victory.  Other  historical 
characters  appear,  including  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Andrew 
Jackson;  also  two  characters  identified 
as  Virgil  T.  and  Gertrude  S.  Thomson 
wrote  this  opera  on  a  commission  from 
the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund.  After  its 
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premiere  it  was  given  a  special  citation 
by  the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle; 
a  regular  award  was  prohibited  because 
Thomson  was  a  member  of  the  Circle. 
Mott!,  Felix,  conductor.  Bom  Unter 
St.  Veit,  Austria,  August  24,  1856; 
died  Munich,  Germany,  July  2,  1911. 
He  graduated  from  the  Vienna  Con¬ 
servatory  with  highest  honors.  His  first 
important  appointment  was  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Akademische  Richard 
Wagner  Verein  in  Vienna.  In  1875  he 
was  Wagner’s  assistant  at  Bayreuth, 
preparing  the  first  festival.  Five  years 
later  he  became  court  kapellmeister  in 
Karlsruhe,  rising  to  the  position  of 
general  music  director  in  1893.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  there  not  only  in  the 
works  of  Wagner  but  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  cycle  of  Berlioz’  operas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  complete  Les  Troyens.  In 
1886  he  was  principal  conductor  of  the 
Bayreuth  Festival.  In  1903  he  left 
Karlsruhe  and  became  general  music 
director  in  Munich;  in  1907  he  com¬ 
bined  this  post  with  that  of  director  of 
the  Court  Opera.  Mottl  was  engaged 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1903  to 
direct  the  American  premiere  of  Par¬ 
sifal  When  Bayreuth  instituted  legal 
action  to  prevent  this  performance 
Mottl  withdrew  and  Alfred  Hertz  sub¬ 
stituted  for  him.  However,  Mottl  con¬ 
ducted  other  performances  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  that  season,  mak¬ 
ing  his  debut  there  on  November  25 
with  Die  Walkure.  Besides  the  Wagner 
dramas,  he  directed  operas  by  Mozart, 
Bizet,  Boieldieu,  and  Gounod.  Mottl 
wrote  three  operas:  Agnes  Bernauer 
(1880) ;  Furst  und  Sanger  (1893) ;  and 
Ramin.  He  edited  the  vocal  scores  of 
all  the  Wagner  music  dramas. 
Moussorsky,  see  Mussorgsky. 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Salzburg,  Austria,  January 
27,  1756;  died  Vienna,  December  5, 
1791.  Like  every  other  branch  of  musi¬ 
cal  composition,  opera  was  greatly  en¬ 
riched  by  the  genius  of  Mozart.  His 
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Don  Giovanni ,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro , 
and  The  Magic  Flute  are  milestones  in 
the  evolution  of  opera.  Mozart  began 
studying  the  harpsichord  when  he  was 
only  four,  being  taught  by  his  father, 
Leopold,  an  eminent  musician  in  his 
own  right.  The  boy  immediately  re¬ 
vealed  sure  instincts  and  a  phenomenal 
capacity  to  assimilate  everything  taught 
him.  His  gifts  for  sight-reading  and 
improvisation  aroused  the  awe  of  all 
who  heard  him.  Quite  as  wonderful 
were  his  creative  powers.  He  wrote 
minuets  when  he  was  five,  a  sonata 
when  seven,  a  symphony  when  eight. 
In  his  sixth  year  he  and  his  sister  (a 
skilled  harpsichord  player)  were  taken 
by  their  father  to  the  Electoral  court  in 
Munich,  where  the  young  performers 
won  the  hearts  of  royalty  and  were 
showered  with  gifts.  The  success  of  this 
trip  encouraged  the  father  to  undertake 
others.  For  the  next  several  years  he 
exhibited  his  children  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  Paris,  four  of  Mozart’s  violin 
sonatas  were  published;  in  London, 
his  first  symphonies  were  performed, 
and  his  harpsichord  playing  amazed 
and  pleased  the  Queen’s  music  master, 
Johann  Christian  Bach. 

In  Vienna,  in  1768,  the  Emperor 
commissioned  Mozart  to  write  an  opera 
buffa,  La  finta  semplice.  The  artists  at 
the  opera  house  (led  by  Gluck)  re¬ 
fused  to  participate  in  a  performance 
of  an  opera  by  a  child,  and  they  pre¬ 
vented  its  performance.  Another  little 
Mozart  opera,  Bastien  and  Bastienne , 
was  given  privately  in  the  garden  thea¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Anton  Mesmer,  the  hypno¬ 
tist.  Mozart  and  his  father  embarked 
on  an  extended  tour  of  Italy  in  1770. 
In  Rome  the  fourteen-year-old  boy 
gave  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
his  genius  by  writing  down  from  mem¬ 
ory,  after  a  single  hearing,  the  complete 
score  of  Gregorio  Allegri’s  celebrated 
Miserere .  In  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  Mo¬ 
zart  received  numerous  honors  and 
tributes.  In  Milan  he  was  commissioned 
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to  write  an  opera.  The  work,  Mitridate, 
Re  di  Ponto,  was  introduced  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  1770;  it  was  so  successful 
that  it  was  given  twenty  times.  The 
following  year  Mozart’s  Ascanio  in 
Alba ,  a  serenata,  was  also  a  major  suc¬ 
cess  at  its  premiere  in  Milan.  The  ven¬ 
erable  opera  composer  Johann  Adolph 
Hasse,  remarked  prophetically:  “This 
boy  will  throw  all  of  us  into  the  shade.” 
In  1774  Mozart  again  returned  to  Milan 
to  supervise  the  premiere  of  his  comic 
opera,  La  finta  giardiniera  ( The  Pre¬ 
tended  Gardener ). 

The  period  between  1772  and  1777 
was  spent  principally  in  Salzburg,  under 
unhappy  conditions.  A  new  Arch¬ 
bishop,  Hieronymus  von  Colloredo, 
had  come  to  Salzburg.  He  had  little 
appreciation  of  Mozart’s  genius,  and 
the  young  man  was  treated  as  servants 
were,  with  imperious  authority  and 
personal  abuse.  The  masterworks  that 
Mozart  was  creating  were  ignored.  A 
welcome  avenue  of  escape  finally  came 
in  1777  when  Mozart  and  his  mother 
set  off  for  Paris  hoping  to  find  there 
some  advantageous  post;  the  father, 
denied  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  had  to  remain  behind.  The  visit 
to  Paris  did  not  prove  rewarding.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  further  interest  in 
Mozart  now  that  he  had  outgrown  the 
appeal  of  childhood.  A  tragic  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  journey  was  the  sudden 
death  of  Mozart’s  mother.  Mozart  had 
to  return  to  Salzburg,  to  his  drab  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  post  that  paid  poorly  and  in 
which  he  suffered  so  many  indignities. 
The  insufferable  situation  was  accen¬ 
tuated  on  January  29,  1781,  when,  on  a 
trip  to  Munich,  he  was  acclaimed  for 
his  new  opera,  Idomeneo,  his  first  work 
that  gave  an  indication  of  his  coming 
powers  as  a  stage  composer.  Mozart 
now  knew  he  would  have  to  make  a 
permanent  break  with  the  Archbishop 
and  make  his  way  elsewhere.  That 
break  came  in  1782  when  Mozart  vis¬ 
ited  Vienna  with  the  Archbishop’s  en¬ 
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tourage.  Denied  permission  to  appear 
at  some  benefit  concerts,  Mozart  flew 
into  a  rage,  denounced  his  employer, 
and  was  summarily  dismissed.  From 
now  on,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Mozart 
lived  in  Vienna.  He  did  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  recognition.  The  Emperor 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  new  opera 
for  the  court  theater,  The  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio  ( Die  Entfuhrung  aus 
dem  Serail) .  It  was  given  on  July  16, 
1782,  and  despite  the  intrigues  organ¬ 
ized  against  it  by  envious  composers, 
headed  by  Antonio  Salieri,  it  was  a  tri¬ 
umph.  One  of  the  best  comic  operas 
before  those  of  Rossini,  The  Abduction 
is  today  the  oldest  opera  in  the  German 
language  that  is  still  performed. 

Confident  of  his  future,  Mozart  mar¬ 
ried  Constance  Weber  on  August  4, 
1782.  He  expected  a  profitable  post  at 
court,  but  was  kept  waiting.  The  Em¬ 
peror  was  lavish  with  praise  and  com¬ 
missions,  but  niggardly  about  opening 
his  purse  strings.  To  earn  a  living,  Mo¬ 
zart  gave  lessons,  which  brought  him 
a  pittance.  Frequently  he  was  subjected 
to  the  humiliation  of  begging  friends 
for  loans.  But  his  frustrations  and  dis¬ 
appointments  did  not  arrest  the  flow  of 
his  compositions:  masterworks  bring¬ 
ing  new  dimensions  to  the  symphony, 
concerto,  and  string  quartet,  as  well  as 
opera.  A  few  in  Vienna  recognized  the 
grandeur  of  this  music.  One  was  Joseph 
Haydn,  then  the  most  celebrated  com¬ 
poser  in  Europe,  who  described  Mozart 
as  “the  greatest  composer  I  know, 
either  personally  or  by  name.” 

A  meeting  with  Lorenzo  da  Ponte 
in  1785 — he  had  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  poet  of  the  Viennese  court 
theaters — resulted  in  three  of  Mozart’s 
greatest  operas.  Da  Ponte  wrote  admir¬ 
able  librettos  for  all  three.  The  first 
was  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  ( Le  nozze 
di  Figaro ),  given  at  the  Burgtheater  on 
May  1,  1786.  Once  again  the  anti- 
Mozart  forces  in  Vienna  rallied  to 
sabotage  the  performance;  only  the 
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personal  intervention  of  the  Emperor 
thwarted  this  maneuver.  The  opera  was 
a  success  of  the  first  magnitude;  so 
many  numbers  were  encored  that  the 
length  of  the  first  performance  was 
almost  doubled.  But  Mozart’s  enemies 
were  not  defeated.  They  presented  at 
the  Burgtheater  a  catchy  little  opera — 
Martin  y  Soler’s  Una  cosa  rara — to  de¬ 
flect  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Viennese  from  Mozart’s  new  work. 
They  succeeded:  The  Marriage  of  Fig¬ 
aro  closed  after  only  nine  perform¬ 
ances.  The  following  year  Mozart  again 
collaborated  with  Da  Ponte.  Their  new 
work  was  Don  Giovanni ,  whose  pre¬ 
miere  in  Prague  on  October  29,  1787, 
was  another  triumph.  The  city  went 
mad  over  Mozart’s  melodies.  “Connois¬ 
seurs  and  artists  say  that  nothing  like 
this  has  been  given  in  Prague,”  reported 
a  contemporary  journal.  The  last  of 
these  three  collaborations  was  Cosi  fan 
tutte,  first  given  in  Vienna  on  January 
26,  1790.  Considered  a  failure,  the 
opera  was  given  only  ten  performances. 

The  year  of  1791,  the  last  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  life,  brought  no  end  to  the  com¬ 
poser’s  personal  misfortunes.  While  he 
had  finally  been  given  a  permanent 
post  as  court  composer  and  chamber 
musician  (in  succession  to  Gluck)  he 
received  such  a  small  salary  that  it 
neither  relieved  him  of  his  debts  nor 
provided  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Im¬ 
poverished,  sick  in  body  and  spirit, 
Mozart  gave  way  to  despair.  Yet  this 
last  year  was  a  period  of  wonderful 
creation,  yielding  two  operas  and  the 
Requiem.  The  Magic  Flute  ( Die  Zau - 
berflote )  and  the  Requiem  were  the  re¬ 
sults  of  commissions.  The  first  was 
ordered  by  Johann  Emanuel  Schika- 
neder,  who  wanted  a  popular  German 
opera  for  his  Theater-auf-der-Wieden. 
He  supplied  his  own  libretto.  The  opera 
was  introduced  on  September  30  and 
in  time  became  so  popular  that  it  was 
given  a  hundred  performances.  The 
Requiem  had  a  dramatic  history.  A 


stranger  appeared  at  Mozart’s  house 
and  engaged  him  to  write  the  work  on 
condition  that  Mozart  make  no  attempt 
to  learn  the  identity  of  his  patron.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  stranger  was  a  representative 
of  Count  Franz  von  Walsegg,  an  ama¬ 
teur  musician  who  used  to  order  music 
and  present  it  as  his  own.  Unaware  of 
this,  tortured  by  poverty  and  failing 
health,  Mozart  realized  that  he  was 
penning  his  own  requiem.  And  so  it 
proved.  The  afternoon  before  he  died 
Mozart  summoned  three  friends  and 
with  them  sang  portions  of  the  compo¬ 
sition.  At  the  beginning  of  the  “Lacri- 
mosa”  he  was  so  overcome  with  sorrow 
he  had  to  put  the  music  by.  After  Mo¬ 
zart’s  death,  incidentally,  Count  Wal¬ 
segg  copied  the  Requiem  in  his  own 
hand  and  claimed  the  authorship  when 
he  had  it  performed. 

Mozart  completed  twenty-five  works 
for  the  stage,  counting  serenatas,  inter¬ 
mezzi,  operettas,  comedies  and  plays 
with  music,  and  comic  and  serious 
operas.  Two — The  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio  and  The  Magic  Flute — were 
the  first  important  operas  written  to 
German  texts,  consequently  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  all  later  German 
operas  were  built.  Mozart’s  other 
operas,  settings  of  Italian  texts,  for  the 
most  part  conformed  to  prevailing  Ital¬ 
ian  styles  and  tastes.  But  even  here 
Mozart  wrote  a  special  chapter  in  opera 
history.  His  greatest  Italian  operas — 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro ,  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni,  Cosi  fan  tutte — may  be  within 
formal  patterns  of  Italian  opera,  but 
something  decidedly  new  was  added. 
No  composer  before  Mozart  had  his 
gift  for  musical  characterization:  a 
sudden  accent,  the  injection  of  a  rhyth¬ 
mic  figure,  a  change  of  orchestral  color, 
the  introduction  of  a  new  melodic  idea 
— and  we  suddenly  get  a  new  insight 
into  the  idiosyncrasies  and  hidden  mo¬ 
tivations  of  the  characters.  No  one  be¬ 
fore  Mozart  had  his  amazing  gamut  of 
musical  expression :  from  levity  to 
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grandeur  and  nobility,  from  malice  to 
the  most  eloquent  outbursts  of  feeling 
and  passion.  Mozart’s  operas:  Bastien 
and  Bastienne  (1768);  La  finta  sem - 
plice  (1768);  Mitridate,  Re  di  Ponto 
(1770);  Ascanio  in  Alba  (1771);  11 
sogno  di  Scipione  (1772);  Lucio  Silla 
(1772);  La  finta  giardiniera  (1774); 
Idomeneo ,  Re  di  Greta  (1781);  Die 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  ( The  Ab¬ 
duction  from  the  Seraglio)  (1782); 
Der  S chaus pieldirektor  (1786);  Le 
nozze  di  Figaro,  ( The  Marriage  of  Fig¬ 
aro)  (1786);  Don  Giovanni  (1787); 
Cost  fan  tutte  (1790) ;  Die  Zauberflote, 
( The  Magic  Flute)  (1791);  La  clem- 
enza  di  Tito  (1791). 

Mozart  was  the  central  character  of 
an  opera  by  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Mozart 
and  Salieri,  based  on  Alexander  Push¬ 
kin’s  dramatic  poem.  The  theme  is  the 
historic  rivalry  between  these  two  com¬ 
posers,  and  the  unfounded  rumor,  cir¬ 
culated  after  Mozart’s  death,  that 
Salieri  had  poisoned  him. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  a  comedy 
by  William  Shakespeare,  revolving 
around  the  confusions  and  misunder¬ 
standings  complicating  the  love  affair 
of  Claudio  apd  Hero,  natives  of  Mes¬ 
sina.  See  Beatrice  et  Benedict; 
Shakespeare. 

Muck,  Karl,  conductor.  Born  Darm¬ 
stadt,  Germany,  October  22,  1859; 
died  Stuttgart,  March  3,  1940.  One  of 
the  foremost  conductors  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  Muck  was  particularly  eminent  as 
an  interpreter  of  Wagner.  He  received 
an  extensive  academic  education  in 
classical  philology  at  the  Universities 
of  Heidelberg  and  Leipzig  before  he 
specialized  in  music.  His  musical  train¬ 
ing  took  place  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva¬ 
tory.  After  serving  as  chorus  master  at 
the  Zurich  Opera,  he  conducted  in 
smaller  Austrian  opera  houses.  In  1886 
he  became  principal  conductor  of  the 
Angelo  Newman  Opera  Company  in 
Prague.  Three  years  later  he  attracted 
attention  with  his  performances  of  the 


Wagnerian  music  dramas  in  Russia.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed  first  conductor 
of  the  Berlin  Opera,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  became  famous  throughout 
Europe  for  his  searching  and  fastidi¬ 
ously  prepared  performances.  Further 
triumphs  were  gathered  in  Covent 
Garden  in  1899,  at  Bayreuth  begin¬ 
ning  in  1901  (he  appeared  regularly  at 
Bayreuth  until  1931),  and  in  Vienna. 
In  1906  Muck  visited  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time,  making  his  American 
debut  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  on  October  12,  1906. 
After  returning  to  Berlin,  he  was  made 
musical  director  of  the  Berlin  Opera. 
The  twenty  years  of  his  regime  was  one 
of  the  most  resplendent  periods  in  the 
history  of  that  institution.  In  that  time 
Muck  directed  1,071  performances  of 
103  different  operas,  including  35  nov¬ 
elties.  He  set  an  artistic  standard  for 
Berlin  that  was  rarely  equaled  else¬ 
where. 

In  1912  Muck  returned  to  Boston  to 
become  permanent  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  When 
America  entered  World  War  I,  his  po¬ 
sition  in  this  country  became  increas¬ 
ingly  embarrassing.  It  was  known  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  Kaiser,  from  whom 
he  had  received  many  honors,  and  his 
sympathies  had  been  publicized  as  rest¬ 
ing  with  his  countrymen.  On  March  25, 
1918,  Muck  was  arrested.  He  remained 
a  political  prisoner  several  months, 
after  which  he  was  deported.  Back  in 
Europe,  Muck  continued  to  conduct  in 
Berlin,  Bayreuth,  and  other  major  Ger¬ 
man  opera  houses.  From  1922  to  1933 
he  was  the  musical  director  of  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  After 
1933  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Stutt¬ 
gart. 

Muller,  Maria,  soprano.  Born  Leit- 
moritz,  Bohemia,  January  29,  1898. 
She  studied  singing  at  the  Prague  Con¬ 
servatory  and  with  Max  Altglass  in 
New  York.  Her  debut  took  place  in 
1919  in  Linz,  Austria,  as  Elsa.  From 


MUETTE 

1921  to  1923  she  appeared  with  the 
Prague  Opera  and  in  1923-1924  with 
the  Munich  Opera.  On  January  21, 
1925,  she  made  her  American  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  as  Sieglinde. 
She  stayed  at  the  Metropolitan  eleven 
years,  scoring  her  greatest  successes  in 
the  German  repertory,  and  starring  in 
such  important  premieres  and  revivals 
as  Alfano’s  Madonna  Imperia,  Monte- 
mezzi’s  Giovanni  Gallurese,  Pizzetti’s 
Fra  Gherardo ,  and  Weinberger’s 
Schwanda.  While  a  member  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  she  appeared  extensively 
throughout  Europe,  including  Covent 
Garden,  the  Berlin  Opera,  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  and  the  festivals  in  Bay¬ 
reuth  and  Salzburg, 
muette  di  Portici,  La  (also  known  as 
mas aniello ) ,  opera  by  Daniel  Auber. 
Libretto  by  Eugene  Scribe  and  Ger¬ 
maine  Delavigne.  Premiere:  Paris 
Opera,  February  29,  1828.  In  seven¬ 
teenth  century  Naples,  Fanella,  the 
mute  sister  of  Masaniello,  is  imprisoned 
by  Alfonso.  Masaniello  heads  an  army 
in  a  successful  revolt  against  Alfonso, 
and  is  given  the  crown  of  Naples.  Poi¬ 
soned  by  a  former  friend,  Masaniello 
goes  mad,  a  development  enabling  Al¬ 
fonso  to  quell  the  revolt.  Masaniello  is 
killed,  and  his  sister  commits  suicide. 
This  opera  had  far-reaching  political 
repercussions  when  it  was  introduced 
in  Brussels  in  1830.  Its  theme — politi¬ 
cal  revolution — made  such  a  profound 
impression  on  the  Belgians  that  it 
sparked  their  revolt  against  Dutch  rule, 
resulting  in  the  constitution  of  Belgium 
as  an  independent  state.  The  overture 
and  the  barcarolle  in  Act  II  are  favorites 
of  salon  and  “pop”  orchestras. 

Muff,  a  comedian  (tenor)  in  Smetana’s 
The  Bartered  Bride. 

Mugnone,  Leopoldo,  conductor.  Bom 
Naples,  September  29,  1858;  died  there 
December  22,  1941.  His  music  study 
took  place  at  the  Naples  Conservatory. 
In  1874  he  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  Teatro  la  Fenice  in  Venice,  but  he 


muratore 

first  achieved  major  recognition  at  the 
Teatro  Costanzi  in  Rome,  where  he 
led  the  world  premiere  of  Cavalleria 
rusticana  in  1890.  He  now  became 
principal  conductor  of  La  Sc  ala  where, 
in  1893,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Falstaff.  He  was  equally  distinguished 
in  the  Italian  and  Wagnerian  reper¬ 
tories  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Wagner  in  Italy.  In  1905  he 
led  successful  performances  at  Covent 
Garden,  an  opera  house  he  frequently 
returned  to,  leading  there  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  performances  of  Fedora  (in  1906) 
and  Iris  (in  1919).  Mugnone  also  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  the 
Augusteo  in  Rome,  and  in  the  United 
States.  He  wrote  several  operas,  the 
best  known  being  II  Biricchino  (1892) 
and  Vita  brettona  (1905). 

Munich  Opera,  see  hof-und-national- 
THEATER. 

Munsel,  Patrice,  soprano.  Born  Spo¬ 
kane,  Washington,  May  14,  1925.  She 
began  studying  singing  when  she  was 
twelve.  After  an  additional  period  of 
study  with  William  P.  Herman  in  New 
York,  she  won  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Auditions  of  the  Air  in  1943.  Her  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  took  place 
on  December  4,  1943,  in  Mignon .  She 
has  since  appeared  in  leading  soprano 
roles  at  the  the  Metropolitan.  In  1948 
she  made  her  European  debut  at  the 
Copenhagen  Opera.  In  1952  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  motion  picture  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  Nellie  Melba.  She  has 
also  frequently  been  heard  in  recitals, 
and  over  radio  and  television. 
Muratore,  Lucien,  tenor.  Born  Mar¬ 
seilles,  France,  August  29,  1876;  died 
Paris,  July  16,  1954.  He  was  first  a 
dramatic  actor  in  Paris  and  Monte 
Carlo,  appearing  in  leading  roles  with 
Rejane  at  the  Odeon.  Albert  Carre,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Opera-Comique,  induced 
him  to  leave  the  dramatic  stage  for 
opera.  After  a  period  of  preparation  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  he  made  his 
debut  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  De- 
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cember  16, 1902,  in  the  world  premiere 
of  Reynaldo  Hahn’s  La  Carmelite .  He 
was  so  successful  at  the  Opera-Com- 
ique  that  in  1905  he  was  engaged  by 
the  Paris  Opera  as  principal  tenor.  For 
the  next  half  dozen  years  he  was  one 
of  the  most  highly  acclaimed  singers  in 
France.  Massenet  selected  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  world  premiere  of  Ariane 
in  1906,  and  in  the  premieres  of  his 
later  operas,  Bacchus  and  Roma.  Mura- 
tore  also  created  the  leading  tenor  roles 
in  Fevrier’s  Monna  Vanna,  Georges 
Hue’s  Le  Miracle ,  and  Saint-Saens’ 
Dejanire.  He  made  his  American  debut 
in  1913  with  the  Boston  Opera.  He 
then  joined  the  Chicago  Opera  where, 
except  for  a  single  season  when  he  saw 
action  in  the  French  Army  during 
World  War  I,  he  remained  a  principal 
tenor  through  the  1921-1922  season. 
After  his  retirement  from  opera  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  teaching  singing  in 
Europe,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  American  Conservatory 
in  Fontainebleau  in  1938.  Muratore 
was  married  to  the  prima  donna,  Lina 
Cavalieri,  in  1913;  it  was  his  second 
marriage. 

Muse,  The,  a  character  (soprano)  in 
Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 
Musetta,  Marcel’s  sweetheart  (soprano) 
in  Puccini’s  La  Boheme. 

Musetta’s  Waltz,  see  quando  me’n  vo’ 
SOLETTA. 

Musette,  a  simple  pastoral  melody  in 
moderate  tempo,  usually  associated 
with  a  drone  effect,  especially  popular 
in  France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries.  The  music  derives  its 
name  from  the  instrument  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended,  the  musette 
being  a  small,  sweet-toned  member  of 
the  bagpipe  family.  Compositions  en¬ 
titled  musettes  are  found  in  many  sev¬ 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  century  operas. 
Noteworthy  examples  include  the  mus- 
sette  in  Act  IV  of  Gluck’s  Armide ,  and 
musettes  in  Rameau’s  Acanthe  et 


Cephise  and  Les  fetes  d’Hebe  and  Han¬ 
del’s  11  pastor  fido. 

Musica  parlante,  literally  “speaking 
music” — a  term  used  by  the  first  Flor¬ 
entine  composers  of  opera  to  describe 
the  recitative  style  of  their  vocal  writ¬ 
ing. 

Music  drama,  a  term  used  by  Richard 
Wagner  and  some  of  his  successors  to 
designate  an  opera  of  serious  nature  in 
which  the  close  integration  of  text  and 
music  departed  from  the  older,  more 
formal  concepts  of  opera. 

Musset,  Alfred  de,  poet  and  play¬ 
wright.  Bom  Paris,  November  11, 
1810;  died  there  May  1,  1857.  Many 
of  de  Musset’s  plays  have  been  adapted 
for  operas,  including:  Carmosine 
(Fevrier) ;  La  coupe  et  les  levres  (Puc¬ 
cini’s  Edgar ) ;  Fantasio  (Ethel  Smyth) ; 
Fortunio  (Messager) ;  Namouna 
(Bizet’s  Djamileh) ;  On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  V amour  (Pierne) ;  La  Rosiera 
(Gnecchi) ;  Les  caprices  de  Marianne 
(Chausson). 

Mussorgsky,  Modest,  composer.  Bom 
Karevo,  Russia,  March  21,  1839;  died 
St.  Petersburg,  March  28,  1881.  A 
member  of  the  Russian  nationalist 
school,  Mussorgsky  created  the  most 
distinguished  folk  opera  to  come  out  of 
Russia,  Boris  Godunov.  The  son  of  a 
wealthy  landowner,  Mussorgsky  was 
originally  directed  by  his  parents  to  the 
army.  While  in  uniform  he  met  the 
composers  Dargomizhsky  and  Bala¬ 
kirev,  who  stimulated  his  latent  musical 
interests.  After  a  brief  period  of  study 
with  Balakirev,  Mussorgsky  decided,  in 
1858,  to  give  up  the  army  for  music. 
His  debut  as  composer  took  place  in 
1860  with  an  orchestral  work  per¬ 
formed  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  now  be¬ 
gan  planning  and  writing  more  am¬ 
bitious  works,  including  a  symphony 
and  an  orchestral  fantasy.  From  1860 
on  he  was  a  passionate  advocate  of 
musical  nationalism,  in  which  ideal  he 
associated  himself  with  his  colleagues 
Balakirev,  Cui,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and 
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Borodin  in  a  group  since  known  as  the 
“Five.”  The  abolition  of  serfdom  in 
1861  put  an  end  to  Mussorgsky’s  finan¬ 
cial  security.  The  necessity  of  earning 
a  living  made  him  accept  a  clerkship  in 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  1863.  For 
the  next  seventeen  years  (virtually  to 
the  end  of  his  life)  he  worked  as  a 
clerk,  relegating  musical  composition 
to  the  status  of  an  avocation.  The  death 
of  his  mother,  in  1865,  was  a  shatter¬ 
ing  blow.  Previously  having  revealing 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  nervous 
disorders  and  melancholia,  Mussorg¬ 
sky  now  became  a  victim  of  alcoholism. 
He  was  to  suffer  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but 
this  suffering  only  seemed  to  strengthen 
his  creative  resources.  He  planned  and 
outlined  an  opera,  The  Marriage ,  in 
which  he  tried  to  introduce  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  musical  realism  with  melodies 
patterned  after  the  inflections  of  hu¬ 
man  speech.  He  abandoned  this  project 
after  finishing  a  single  act,  but  only 
because  a  new  and  greater  venture  be¬ 
gan  to  absorb  him  completely:  the 
opera  Boris  Godunov ,  completed  in 
1870.  Unorthodox  in  approach  and 
style,  Boris  was  at  first  turned  down  by 
the  Imperial  Theater  of  St.  Petersburg. 
But  after  the  work  was  revised  along 
somewhat  more  formal  lines,  three 
scenes  were  presented  at  the  Imperial 
Theater  on  February  17,  1873.  A  com¬ 
plete  performance  of  the  opera  fol¬ 
lowed  on  February  8,  1874,  and  was 
more  or  less  a  failure. 

After  1873,  Mussorgsky’s  physical 
and  moral  disintegration  became  com¬ 
plete.  He  sometimes  existed  as  a  beggar 
might,  and  there  were  periods  when  he 
was  in  a  state  of  intoxicated  stupefac¬ 
tion.  Yet  in  his  periods  of  mental  clar¬ 
ity  he  produced  several  remarkable 
works,  including  the  opera  Khovant - 
china .  In  1879  he  undertook  a  concert 
tour  of  southern  Russia  with  the  singer 
Daria  Leonova.  Back  in  St.  Petersburg 
he  returned  to  his  old  ways.  Just  be¬ 


fore  his  death,  he  gave  indication  of 
losing  his  mind. 

His  colleagues  sometimes  looked 
upon  his  music  with  condescension  be¬ 
cause,  having  been  poorly  trained,  he 
was  guilty  of  harmonic  and  instru¬ 
mental  crudities.  But  he  possessed  one 
of  the  greatest  talents  of  his  day,  and 
his  best  music  is  marked  with  a  vitality 
that  was  hardly  matched  by  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  Mussorgsky’s  aim  was 
not  exclusively  the  creation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  art.  He  also  sought  truth,  the 
identification  of  music  with  life.  His 
most  significant  innovations  are  found 
in  his  operas,  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
opera  closer  to  life  through  melodic 
recitatives  in  which  the  lyricism  ap¬ 
proximated  speech.  “What  I  want  to 
do,”  he  once  said,  “is  to  make  my  char¬ 
acters  speak  on  the  stage  as  they  would 
in  real  life  and  yet  write  music  that  is 
thoroughly  artistic.”  In  this  quest,  his 
music  often  avoided  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  concepts  of  beauty,  giving  way 
to  ugly  discords,  primitive  rhythms, 
abrupt  transitions,  strange  chord  se¬ 
quences.  Many  of  these  effects,  we 
realize  today,  were  not  due  to  ignorance 
but  to  a  calculated  attempt  by  Mussorg¬ 
sky  to  broaden  the  expressiveness  of  his 
music.  This  fact  was  not  clear  to  Mus¬ 
sorgsky’s  colleagues  when,  after  his 
death,  they  edited  his  works  and  tried 
to  remove  the  imperfections.  Mussorg¬ 
sky’s  operas:  Salammbo  (unfinished); 
The  Marriage  (unfinished) ;  Boris  God¬ 
unov  (1870);  Khovantchina  (1873), 
completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakov;  The 
Fair  at  Sorochinsk  (1874),  different 
versions  completed  by  Cesar  Cui,  Nik¬ 
olai  Tcherepnin,  and  Vissarion  She- 
balin. 

Mustafa,  Bey  of  Algiers  (bass)  in  Ros¬ 
sini’s  LTtaliana  in  Algeri. 

Mutter,  Die,  see  mother,  the. 

Muzio,  Claudia,  dramatic  soprano. 
Bom  Pavia,  Italy,  1892;  died  Rome, 
May  24,  1936.  Her  father  was,  at  vari- 
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ous  times,  assistant  stage  manager  at 
Covent  Garden  and  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera.  The  young  singer  received 
her  vocal  training  with  Mme.  Casa- 
loni,  after  which  she  made  her  opera 
debut  in  Arezzo,  on  February  7,  1912, 
in  the  title  role  of  Manon  Lescaut . 
Numerous  appearances  followed  in 
leading  Italian  opera  houses.  She  made 
her  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  on  December  4,  1916,  as 
Tosca.  She  remained  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  six  years,  during  which  period 
she  created  the  role  of  Giorgetta  in  II 
tabarro  and  appeared  in  many  notable 
American  premieres  and  revivals,  in¬ 
cluding  L* amove  dei  tre  re,  Andrea 


Chenier,  Die  Loreley,  and  Eugene 
Onegin .  After  leaving  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera,  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  company;  later,  she 
returned  to  the  Metropolitan  for  the 
single  season  of  1933-1934. 

Mylio,  Rozenn’s  childhood  sweetheart 
(tenor)  in  Lalo’s  Le  Roi  d’Ys. 

My  Man’s  Gone  Now,  Bess’s  lament  in 
Act  III  of  Gershwin’s  Porgy  and  Bess. 
Myrtale,  a  slave  girl  (mezzo-soprano) 
in  Massenet’s  Thais . 

Mystery,  a  form  of  sacred  drama  with 
music,  popular  in  Europe  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Mytyl,  a  child  (soprano)  in  Wolff’s. 
The  Blue  Bird. 


N 


Nabucco  (or  Nabucodonosor),  opera  by 
Verdi.  Libretto  by  Themistocles  Solera. 
Premiere:  La  Scala,  March  9,  1842. 
As  Francis  Toye  wrote:  “ Nabucco  is 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the 
early  Verdi  operas  .  .  .  not  until  Rigo - 
letto  did  the  composer  produce  again 
an  opera  so  satisfactory  as  an  artistic 
whole.”  Nabucco  (Nebuchadnezzar) 
is  the  Babylonian  king  who  conquers 
Jerusalem  and  takes  the  Hebrews  into 
captivity.  Returning  to  Babylon,  he 
goes  mad  and  is  imprisoned.  His 
daughter  Abigaille,  supported  by  the 
priests,  sets  herself  up  as  regent.  In 
prison,  Nabucco  sees  his  other  daugh¬ 
ter,  Fenena,  being  taken  to  her  execu¬ 
tion.  He  prays  to  Jehovah  for  help. 
Suddenly,  his  sanity  returns.  With  the 
aid  of  his  guards  he  saves  Fenena.  Abi¬ 
gaille  commits  suicide,  and  Nabucco 
resumes  his  rule,  now  faithful  to  Jeho¬ 
vah.  The  overture,  the  chorus  of  the 
Levites  in  Act  II,  and  the  chorus  “Va, 


pensiero  sull’  ali  dorate”  in  Act  III 
are  among  the  finest  pages  in  the  opera. 
Nachbaur,  Franz,  tenor.  Born  Weiler 
Giessen,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany, 
March  25,  1835;  died  Munich,  March 
21,  1902.  After  studying  singing  with 
Johann  Baptist  Pischek  in  Stuttgart  he 
made  opera  appearances  in  Mannheim, 
Hanover,  Prague,  and  Vienna.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  principal  tenor  of  the 
Munich  Opera,  remaining  here  until 
his  retirement  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later.  He  created  several  Wagnerian 
roles,  including  that  of  Walther  in  1868, 
and  Froh  in  1869. 

Nachtlager  von  Granada,  Das  (The 
Night  Camp  at  Granada),  opera  by 
Conradin  Kreutzer.  Libretto  by  Karl 
Johann  Braun,  based  on  a  play  by 
Friedrich  Kind.  Premiere:  Josef stadt 
Theater,  Vienna,  January  13, 1834.  The 
setting  is  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Crown  Prince,  disguised  as  a 
hunter,  makes  love  to  the  shepherdess 


NADIR 

Gabriele,  His  rivals  plot  to  kill  him, 
but  Gabriele  saves  his  life.  In  gratitude, 
the  Prince  unites  Gabriele  with  Gomez, 
the  man  of  her  choice. 

Nadir,  a  pearl  fisher  (tenor)  in  Bizet's 
Les  pecheurs  tie  peries , 

Naiad,  a  character  (soprano)  in  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss’s  Ariadne  auf  Naxos. 
Naina,  an  evil  fairy  (mezzo-soprano) 
in  Glinka's  Russian  ami  Ludmilla , 
Nancy,  Lady  Harriet’s  maid  (contralto) 
in  Flotowls  Martha . 

Narnietta,  Ford's  daughter  (soprano) 
in  Verdi's  Falstaff, 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of 
France  (baritone)  in  Giordano’s 
Madame  Sam~Gene, 

Napravmk,  Eduard,  conductor  and 
composer.  Born  Beiseht,  Bohemia,  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1839;  died  St  Petersburg, 
Russia,  November  23, 1 9  lb,  He  studied 
privately  with  local  teachers  and  with 
Jan  BedHeh  Kittel,  and  at  the  Modern 
School  and  the  Organ  School,  both  in 
Prague.  He  went  to  Russia  in  1861* 
and  in  1 869  was  appointed  principal 
conductor  of  the  St,  Petersburg  Opera, 
where  he  had  been  assistant  conductor 
since  1863.  For  forty  years  or  so  he 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  opera 
conductors  in  Russia,  responsible  for 
making  the  St,  Petersburg  Opera  one 
of  the  finest  in  that  country.  He  di¬ 
rected  more  than  three  thousand  per¬ 
formances,  many  of  them  of  Russian 
operas,  Napravnik  also  wrote  several 
operas :  The  C  likens  of  Nizhni  <  1  HUH ) ; 
Harold  ( 1 886 ) ;  Duhrovskv  1 1 845 ) ; 
Francesca  da  Rimini  Cl ¥113), 
Narraboth,  captain  of  the  guards 
(tenor)  in  Richard  Strauss's  Salome, 
National  Opera  Company,  an  opera 
company  organized  in  New  York  in 
1886  to  succeed  the  recently  defunct 
American  Opera  Company.  With  I'heo* 
dore  Thomas,  Gustav  Hmriehs,  and 
Arthur  Mees  as  conductors,  the  com¬ 
pany  toured  the  country  during  its 
initial  season.  ‘1  he  following  season  if 
presented  opera  performances  at  the 


Metropolitan  Opera,  remaining  the 
resident  company  until  1889.  The  com¬ 
pany  then  dissolved,  to  be  reorganized 
as  the  Emma  inch  Grand  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  which  toured  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico  until  1891, 
Natoma,  opera  by  Victor  Herbert  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Joseph  Redding,  Premiere: 
Philadelphia,  February  25,  toil.  The 
setting  k  early  California,  Natoma,  an 
Indian  princess,  is  in  love  with  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Merrill;  her  rival  is  a  young 
American  girl  Barbara,  When  the 
princess  overhears  the  plot  of  Alvarado 
to  kidnap  Barbara,  she  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  her  own  happiness  for  that  of 
the  man  she  hives,  .She  kills  Alvarado, 
then  atones  for  this  crime  by  entering 
a  convent 

Naturalism,  a  movement  in  twentieth 
century  opera  attempting  to  portray 
life  as  authentically  as  possible.  It  was 
preceded  by  the  verismo  school  in  Ital¬ 
ian  opera,  The  outstanding  apostles  of 
naturalism  were  Gustave  C'harpentier 
and  Alfred  Ifruticatu 
Nurture  Immense  (Lin vocation  &  la 
nature),  Faust's  invocation  in  Part 
Four  of  ttartioA  The  Damnation  of 
Faust, 

NttvamtEe*  I  at  (The  Girl  from  Na¬ 
varre  l  opera  by  Massenet  Libretto  by 
Jules  Claretie  and  Henri  dun*  based 
on  Claretie’s  story,  Ta  t  leuretie.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Covent  Garden,  June  20,  1894, 
In  Spain,  dot  tug  the  <  artist  war,  Anita 
is  in  love  with  Araquil  but  his  father 
opposes  the  marriage  since  the  girl  has 
no  dowry.  To  gain  the  money,  Anita 
helps  Genet  a!  Gufrido  of  the  Royalist 
troops  capuue  and  kill  his  Carlist  en¬ 
emy,  /uccataua,  Aiaquil  is  horrified  to 
learn  of  this,  and  is  killed  when  he  fol¬ 
lows  Anita  to  Zueearagas  camp,  Anita 
hoes  her  mind  out  of  grief, 
wave*  I  at  (The  Ship),  opera  by  Italo 
Montemez/h  Libretto  by  Tito  Rieordi, 
bawd  on  Gubiiele  d’Anmmzio's  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  same  name,  Premt&re:  La 
Scuta,  November  3,  1918,  The  text  is 
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a  plea  for  a  unified  Italy,  with  Italy 
represented  by  a  ship  about  to  be 
launched;  the  play  is  filled  with  other 
symbols  of  church  and  state. 

Nay,  Maccus,  Lay  Him  Down,  Ead- 
gar’s  aria  in  the  concluding  scene  of 
Deems  Taylor’s  The  King’s  Hench¬ 
man. 

Nedda,  Canio’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Leoncavallo’s  PagliaccL 
Neipperg,  Count,  an  Austrian  noble¬ 
man  (tenor)  in  Giordano’s  Madame 
Sans-Gene. 

Nella,  Gherardo’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Puccini’s  Gianni  Schicchi. 

Nelusko,  a  slave  (baritone)  in  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  L’Africaine. 

Nemico  della  patria,  Gerard’s  mono¬ 
logue  in  Act  III  of  Giordano’s  Andrea 
Chenier . 

Nemorino,  a  young  peasant  (tenor)  in 
Donizetti’s  L’elisir  d’amore. 

Nero,  the  tyrannical  emperor  of  Rome, 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  character  in  operas  by  Boi'to,  Mas¬ 
cagni,  and  Anton  Rubinstein,  all  three 
entitled  either  Nero  or  Nerone. 
Nerone,  opera  by  Arrigo  Bo’fto.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer.  Premiere:  La 
Scala,  May  1,  1924.  Nero  has  mur¬ 
dered  his  mother  and  comes  to  bury 
her  ashes.  When  this  is  done,  the  snake- 
charmer,  Asteria,  appears  and  con¬ 
fesses  to  Simon  that  she  loves  the 
Emperor.  Together  they  try  to  win 
Nero’s  confidence,  but  Nero  believes 
Asteria  is  a  fury  risen  to  avenge  the 
murder,  and  sends  her  away;  he  also 
imprisons  Simon.  To  effect  his  escape, 
Simon  has  the  city  set  afire.  As  it  burns, 
the  Christians  are  doomed,  and  Simon 
perishes  in  the  flames. 

Nerto,  see  mistral,  Frederic. 

Nerval,  Gerard  de,  (born  gerard  la- 
brunie)  poet,  dramatist,  translator. 
Born  Paris,  May  22,  1808;  died  there 
J anuary  25,  1855.  His  French  transla¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  Faust  was  used  for 
Berlioz’  The  Damnation  of  Faust. 
Claude  Arrieu’s  Les  deux  rendezvous, 
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J ean  Fran§aix’s  La  main  de  gloire,  and 
Gounod’s  La  Peine  de  Saba  were 
operas  derived  from  Nerval’s  poetic 
dramas. 

Nessler,  Victor,  composer.  Born  Bal- 
denheim,  Alsace,  January  28,  1841; 
died  Strassburg,  May  28,  1890.  He 
planned  to  enter  the  church,  but  the 
success  of  his  first  operetta,  Fleurette, 
in  1864  convinced  him  to  become  a 
composer  for  the  stage.  He  held  various 
musical  posts,  including  that  of  choral 
director  of  the  Leipzig  Stadttheater, 
beginning  in  1870,  and  conductor  of 
the  Caroltheater,  also  in  Leipzig,  after 
1879.  His  most  successful  operas  were: 
Dornroschens  Brautfahrt,  a  fairy  opera 
(1868) ;  Der  Rattenfanger  von  Hameln 
(1879);  Der  wilde  J'dger  (1881);  Der 
Trompeter  von  Sdkkingen  (1884); 
Otto  der  Schutz  (1886) ;  Die  Rose  von 
Strassburg  (1890). 

Nessun  dorma,  see  questa  notte. 
Neuendorff,  Adolf,  conductor.  Born 
Hamburg,  Germany,  June  13,  1843; 
died  New  York  City,  December  4, 
1897.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  his  twelfth  year.  After  studying  mu¬ 
sic  with  J.  Weinlich  and  G.  Matzka  he 
became  in  1867  the  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Stadttheater.  There,  on 
April  15,  1871,  he  led  a  visiting  Euro¬ 
pean  troupe  in  the  American  premiere 
of  Lohengrin.  In  1872  he  helped  direct 
a  season  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music;  he  returned  there  in 
1875  for  a  season  of  German  operas. 
In  1876  he  attended  the  first  Bayreuth 
Festival  as  a  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Staats-Zeitung.  A  year  later  he 
led  a  Wagner  festival  in  New  York 
which  featured  the  American  premiere 
of  Die  Walkure  on  April  3,  1887.  He 
wrote  four  comic  operas :  The  Rat 
Charmer  of  Hamelin  (1880);  Don 
Quixote  (1882);  Prince  Woodruff 
(1887);  The  Minstrel  (1892). 

Neues  vom  Tage  (News  of  the  Day), 
opera  by  Paul  Hindemith.  Libretto  by 
Marcellus  Schiffer.  Premiere:  Kroll 
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Theater,  Berlin,  June  8,  1929.  The 
racy,  comic,  often  farcical  text  con¬ 
cerns  a  marital  dispute  between  Laura 
and  Edward.  They  decide  on  divorce 
and  to  prove  adultery  they  engage  the 
handsome  Mr.  Hermann  to  be  core¬ 
spondent.  Mr.  Hermann  falls  in  love 
with  Laura,  arousing  Edward’s  jeal¬ 
ousy.  Hermann  and  Laura  become  so 
notorious  that  they  are  booked  as  an 
attraction  in  a  variety  theater.  In  the 
end  Laura  and  Edward  discover  they 
really  love  each  other,  and  decide  to 
live  together  again.  But  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers  complain  that,  since  Laura  and 
Edward  are  news  of  the  day,  they  thus 
belong  to  the  news-reading  public  and 
must  go  ahead  with  their  divorce. 
Neumann,  Angelo,  tenor  and  im¬ 
presario.  Bom  Vienna,  August  18, 
1838;  died  Prague,  December  20, 1910. 
He  abandoned  a  mercantile  career  to 
become  an  opera  singer.  After  study¬ 
ing  with  Stilke-Sessi  he  made  his  opera 
debut  in  1859,  after  which  he  sang  in 
various  European  theaters.  From  1862 
to  1876  he  was  principal  tenor  of  the 
Vienna  Opera.  In  1876  he  became  the 
director  of  the  Leipzig  Opera,  a  post 
held  for  six  years.  He  then  organized  a 
traveling  company  which  presented  the 
Wagner  music  dramas  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  significant  force  in  popularizing 
Wagner.  From  1882  to  1885  he  was 
director  of  the  Bremen  Opera,  and 
from  1885  until  his  death  director  of 
the  Landestheater  in  Prague.  He  wrote 
a  volume  of  reminiscences  of  Wagner, 
Erinnerungen  an  R .  Wagner  (1907). 
Nevada,  Emma  (bom  wixom)  ,  so¬ 
prano.  Born  Alpha,  California,  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  1859;  died  Liverpool,  England, 
June  20,  1940.  She  visited  Europe  in 
her  fifteenth  year  and  decided  to  stay 
there  for  concentrated  vocal  training. 
She  studied  with  Mathilde  Marchesi  in 
Vienna  from  1877  on,  and  on  May  17, 
1880,  made  her  debut  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  in  London  as  Amina.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  she  assumed  her  stage 
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name  of  “Nevada.”  She  next  went  to 
Italy,  where  she  sang  successfully  in 
several  cities.  Verdi  heard  her,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  her  to  appear  at  La  Scala. 
On  May  27,  1887,  she  appeared  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Opera-Comique.  In 
1884  she  returned  to  America  and  ap¬ 
peared  with  Mapleson’s  company  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  singing  on  alter¬ 
nate  evenings  with  Patti.  A  year  later 
she  married  a  London  physician,  Ray¬ 
mond  Palmer.  In  1885  and  1889  she 
appeared  in  opera  festivals  in  Chicago. 
After  retiring  from  the  stage  she  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  teaching.  Alexander 
Mackenzie  wrote  his  opera  Rose  of 
Sharon  for  her,  and  she  created  the  title 
role  at  Covent  Garden  in  1884.  Her 
daughter,  Mignon  Nevada  (1886-  ) 

made  successful  appearances  as  a 
soprano  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala, 
and  other  major  European  opera 
houses. 

Nevers,  Count  de,  (1)  see  abolar. 

(2)  Catholic  nobleman  (baritone) 
in  Meyerbeer’s  Les  Huguenots. 
Newman,  Ernest,  musicologist.  Born 
Liverpool,  England,  November  30, 
1868.  Music  was  for  a  long  time  an 
avocation  while  Newman  prepared  to 
enter  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  then 
decided  to  engage  in  business  activities. 
In  1903  he  entered  music  professionally 
when  he  became  professor  of  music  at 
the  Midland  Institute  in  Birmingham. 
Two  years  later  he  became  the  music 
critic  of  the  Manchester  Guardian ,  and 
from  1906  to  1919  of  the  Daily  Post . 
He  made  his  home  in  London  in  1919, 
and  from  1920  was  the  principal  music 
critic  of  the  Sunday  Times.  In  1924- 
1925  he  was  a  guest  critic  for  the  New 
York  Post.  He  has  written  many  books 
on  opera,  the  most  important  being  his 
four-volume  The  Life  of  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner  (1933-1946),  the  fruit  of  a  life¬ 
time  of  research,  and  now  the  defini¬ 
tive,  most  completely  documented 
Wagner  biography.  His  other  books  on 
operatic  subjects  are:  Gluck  and  the 
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Opera  (1895);  A  Study  of  Wagner 
(1899);  Wagner  (1904);  Richard 
Strauss  (1908);  Stories  of  the  Great 
Operas  (1929);  Fact  and  Fiction  of 
Wagner  (1931);  Opera  Nights,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  as  More 
Stories  of  Famous  Operas  ( 1943) ;  The 
Wagner  Operas ,  published  in  England 
as  Wagner  Nights  (1949);  Seventeen 
Famous  Operas ,  published  in  England 
as  More  Opera  Nights  (1955).  New¬ 
man  has  translated  into  English  the 
librettos  of  the  Wagner  music  dramas, 
and  has  edited  Berlioz’  Memoirs . 

New  York  City  Opera  Company,  a 
company  organized  in  1943  as  a  unit 
of  the  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama 
to  provide  good  opera  at  popular 
prices.  The  original  company  was 
made  up  of  fifteen  singers,  two  con¬ 
ductors,  and  one  stage  director;  scenery 
was  borrowed  from  the  St.  Louis  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Opera.  The  opening  perform¬ 
ance  was  Tosca  on  February  21,  1944; 
the  first  music  director  was  Laszlo 
Halasz.  Three  operas  were  given  the 
first  season:  Carmen ,  Martha,  and 
Tosca .  The  first  production  which  was 
entirely  designed  and  mounted  by  the 
new  company  was  Ariadne  auf  Naxos, 
in  the  fall  of  1946,  a  presentation  that 
received  wide  critical  acclaim.  The 
company  now  gives  two  six-week  sea¬ 
sons,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the 
fall;  each  season  embraces  about  forty 
performances  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
operas.  Besides  performing  in  New 
York,  the  company  has  given  annual 
seasons  in  Chicago  and  Detroit,  and 
has  toured  the  Midwest  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard.  It  has  given  the  following 
world  premieres:  Aaron  Copland’s  The 
Tender  Land;  William  Grant  Still’s  The 
Troubled  Island;  David  Tamkin’s  The 
Dybbuk .  American  premieres:  Bela 
Bartok’s  Bluebeards  Castle;  Gottfried 
von  Einem’s  The  Trial  Revivals  and 
novelties  of  unusual  interest  have  in¬ 
cluded:  Alban  Berg’s  Wozzeck;  Jerome 
Kern’s  Show  Boat  (presented  for  the 


first  time  by  an  opera  company  in  its 
regular  repertory);  Massenet’s  Wer- 
ther;  Menotti’s  Amahl  and  the  Night 
Visitors  (first  stage  presentation) ;  Pro¬ 
kofiev’s  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges 
(first  American  performance  since  its 
premiere) ;  Rossini’s  La  cenerentola 
(first  performances  in  New  York  since 
1831);  Richard  Strauss’s  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  (first  professional  performance 
in  America);  Nicolai’s  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor;  Tchaikovsky’s 
Eugene  Onegin . 

Many  outstanding  singers  have 
achieved  their  first  recognition  at  the 
New  York  City  Opera  and  gone  on  to 
sing  in  other  opera  houses.  Among 
those  who  first  sang  here  and  then  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera: 
Mario  Berini,  Regina  Resnik,  Gertrude 
Ribla,  Norman  Scott,  Giuseppe  Vai- 
dengo,  Ramon  Vinay.  In  May,  1946, 
Camilla  Williams  became  the  first 
Negro  to  appear  with  a  major  opera 
company  in  America — she  was  heard 
as  Cio-Cio-San. 

Laszlo  Halasz  was  summarily  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  post  on  December  21, 
1951,  on  the  grounds  that  his  conduct 
was  “a  threat  to  the  prosperity  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  City  Center.”  This 
action  of  the  Center’s  administration 
led  to  a  law  suit  in  which  Mr.  Halasz 
won  a  substantial  settlement.  The  post 
of  artistic  and  musical  director  was 
filled  by  Josef  Rosenstock,  whose  initial 
season  was  made  memorable  by  the 
first  repertory  production  in  America 
of  Wozzeck  in  the  spring  of  1952.  In 
July,  1953,  the  organization  was  the 
recipient  of  a  grant  from  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  to  be  used  for  new 
productions  within  a  period  ending 
July  1,  1956. 

Nibelhelm,  the  abode  of  the  Nibelungs 
in  Wagner’s  Das  Rheingold . 

Nibelung  Ring,  The,  see  ring  des 
NIBELUNGEN,  DER. 

Nibelung  Saga,  The  (Das  Nibelungen- 
lied) ,  an  epic  of  ancient  Teutonic 
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imes,  the  source  of  Wagner’s  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen.  Several  other  operas 
were  derived  from  this  saga,  among 
hem  Heinrich  Dorn’s  Die  Nibelungen 
(1854);  Felix  Draeske’s  Gudrun 
(1884);  and  Ernest  Reyer’s  Sigurd 
(1884).  J 

Niclas,  a  voluptuary  (tenor)  in  Masse¬ 
net’s  Thais . 

Nicklausse,  Hoffmann’s  friend  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann. 

Nicolai,  Carl  Otto,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor.  Born  Konigsberg,  Germany, 
June  9,  1810;  died  Berlin,  May  11, 
1849.  The  composer  of  the  delightful 
comic  opera.  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor ,  studied  music  with  Carl 
Friedrich  Zelter  and  Bernhard  Klein. 
Settling  in  Berlin,  between  1830  and 
1833  he  completed  several  works  for 
orchestra  and  for  chorus.  In  1834  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  employed 
as  organist  in  the  Prussian  Embassy  in 
Rome,  and  where  he  became  vitally 
interested  in  opera.  His  first  opera  was 
a  failure.  His  second,  II  Templario ,  was 
acclaimed  at  its  premiere  in  Turin  in 
1840;  after  that  it  was  heard  in  leading 
European  cities  and  in  New  York. 
Meanwhile,  in  1837,  he  was  appointed 
principal  conductor  of  the  Karntner- 
thortheater  in  Vienna.  In  1841  he 
became  principal  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Royal  Opera.  A  year  later  he 
helped  found  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
After  six  years  of  distinguished  services 
as  conductor  in  Vienna  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  kapellmeister  of  the  Berlin 
Opera;  two  years  after  this,  on  March 
9,  1849,  his  masterwork.  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor ,  was  introduced 
there.  Though  seriously  ill,  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  four  performances.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  the  day  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy. 
His  operas:  Rosmonda  dTnghilterra 
( 1 839)  ;  II  Templario  (1840) ;  Odoardo 
e  Gildippe  (1841);  Die  Heimkehr  des 
Verbannten  (1844);  Die  lustigen 


Weiber  von  Windsor  ( The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor)  ( 1 849) . 

Nicolette,  a  princess  hidden  in  an 
orange  (mezzo-soprano)  in  Prokofiev’s 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges . 

Nicolini  (born  nicola  grimaldi)  , 
male  soprano.  Born  Naples,  April 
1673;  died  there  January  1,  1732.  A 
castrato,  his  first  appearance  in  opera 
took  place  in  Naples  when  he  was  only 
twelve.  By  1690  he  was  acknowledged 
the  best  soprano  in  all  Naples,  and  he 
was  engaged  for  the  royal  chapel.  While 
holding  his  post,  he  appeared  with  out¬ 
standing  success  in  opera  houses  in 
Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice;  in  the  last- 
named  city  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  St.  Mark.  In  1708  he  went  to 
England,  making  his  debut  in  London 
on  December  14  in  Alessandro  Scar¬ 
latti’s  Pirro  e  Demetrio .  He  sang  in 
England  for  some  years,  scoring  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Handel’s  Rinaldo  in  1711 
and  Handel’s  Amadigi  in  1715.  In  1717 
he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  again 
appeared  extensively,  particularly  in 
Venice.  In  1731  he  returned  to  his 
native  city  to  appear  in  Pergolesi’s  first 
opera,  Salustia,  but  he  fell  ill  during 
rehearsals  and  died  before  the  pre¬ 
miere. 

Nielsen,  Alice,  soprano.  Born  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  June  7,  1876;  died 
New  York  City,  March  8,  1943.  Her 
debut  on  the  musical  stage  took  place 
with  the  Boston  Opera  Company  in 
The  Mikado .  Success  came  in  operetta, 
particularly  in  Victor  Herbert’s  The 
Fortune  Teller  in  1898.  Determined  to 
make  her  way  in  opera,  she  went  to 
Italy  for  further  study  and  then  made 
her  opera  debut  at  the  Bellini  Theater 
in  Naples  on  December  6,  1903,  as 
Marguerite.  In  the  spring  of  1904  she 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Covent 
Garden.  Her  role  was  Zerlina.  Back  in 
the  United  States,  she  was  heard  in 
New  York  City  in  1905  in  Don  Pas - 
quale .  In  1908  she  appeared  with  the 
Henry  Russell  San  Carlo  Opera  Com- 
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pany  in  New  Orleans,  and  from  1909 
to  1913  with  the  Boston  Opera.  Her 
first  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  took  place  on  November  19, 
1909,  in  La  Boheme.  After  abandoning 
opera,  she  returned  to  operetta  and  was 
starred  in  Friml’s  Kitty  Darlin’  in  1917. 
Niemann,  Albert,  dramatic  tenor.  Born 
Erxleben,  Germany,  January  15,  1831; 
died  Berlin,  January  13,  1917.  In  1849 
he  sang  in  the  chorus  and  appeared  in 
minor  parts  at  the  Dessau  Opera.  After 
a  protracted  period  of  study  with  Fried¬ 
rich  Schneider,  Nusch,  and  Gilbert 
Duprez,  he  appeared  in  smaller  Ger¬ 
man  opera  theaters.  In  1860  he  was 
engaged  as  principal  tenor  of  the  Han¬ 
over  Opera.  Six  years  later  he  joined 
the  Berlin  Opera,  where  he  appeared 
with  outstanding  success  in  tenor  roles 
up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1889. 
Wagner  selected  him  to  create  for  Paris 
the  role  of  Tannhauser  in  1861,  and 
that  of  Siegmund  for  Bayreuth  in  1876. 
On  November  10,  1886,  Niemann 
made  his  American  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  as  Siegmund.  While  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  Metropolitan  he  created 
for  America  the  roles  of  Tristan 
(1887)  and  Siegfried  in  Die  Gotter - 
ddmmerung  (1888).  His  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Wagner  was  published  in 
1924. 

NIe  werd’  ich  deine  Huld  verkennen, 
concluding  chorus  of  Mozart’s  The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio. 

Nikisch,  Arthur,  conductor.  Born  Le- 
benyi  Szent  Miklos,  Hungary,  October 
12,  1855;  died  Leipzig,  Germany, 
January  23,  1922.  A  child  prodigy,  he 
entered  the  Vienna  Conservatory  when 
he  was  eleven.  Two  years  after  leaving 
the  Conservatory  he  became  a  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Leipzig  Opera,  making  his 
bow  there  on  February  11,  1878.  He 
rose  to  post  of  principal  conductor  in 
1882,  and  for  seven  years  his  distin¬ 
guished  performances  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  Germany.  From  1889 
to  1893  Nikisch  was  principal  con- 
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ductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In 
1893  he  assumed  the  post  of  principal 
conductor  of  the  Budapest  Opera, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  After 
1895,  though  he  made  intermittent 
guest  appearances  in  various  European 
opera  houses,  he  specialized  in  con¬ 
ducting  symphonic  music,  particularly 
in  his  posts  as  principal  conductor  of 
the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  and  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Philharmonic  orchestra.  From  1902 
to  1907  he  was  also  director  of  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  In  1912  he 
toured  the  United  States  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Nikolaidi,  Elena,  contralto.  Born 
Smyrna,  Turkey,  June  13,  1909.  She 
entered  the  Athens  Conservatory  when 
she  was  fifteen  and  during  her  last  year 
there  made  her  debut  as  soloist  with  the 
Athens  State  Orchestra  under  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos.  She  became  a  member  of 
the  Athens  Lyric  Theater,  where  she 
was  heard  in  Carmen ,  Samson  et 
Dalila,  and  other  operas.  In  Vienna, 
where  she  went  for  further  study,  she 
won  an  international  vocal  competi¬ 
tion,  entitling  her  to  a  recital  at  the 
Konzerthaus.  Engaged  by  Bruno 
Walter  for  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  she 
made  her  debut  there  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  1936  season,  singing 
Princess  Eboli  in  Don  Carlos.  She  be¬ 
came  so  successful  in  Vienna  that  in 
1947  she  received  the  honorary  title  of 
Kammersangerin.  Subsequently  ap¬ 
pearing  throughout  Europe,  she  then 
made  her  American  debut  in  a  New 
York  recital  on  January  20,  1949.  On 
the  opening  night  of  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  season  in  1950  she  appeared  as 
Aida.  It  was  in  the  same  role  that  she 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  on 
the  opening  night  of  the  season  in  1951. 
She  has  since  appeared  in  leading  con¬ 
tralto  roles  there.  She  has  also  sung 
mezzo-soprano  roles  with  outstanding 
success.  A  special  act  of  Congress  con¬ 
ferred  on  her  the  right  to  remain  a 
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permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States. 

Nilakantha,  Brahman  priest  (bass), 
father  of  Lakme,  in  Delibes’s  Lakme. 
Nilsson,  Christine,  soprano.  Bora 
Wexio,  Sweden,  August  20,  1843;  died 
Stockholm,  November  22,  1921.  She 
studied  singing  with  Franz  Berwald  and 
Baroness  Leuhusen  in  Sweden,  and 
with  Pierre  Francois  Wartel,  and  En¬ 
rico  delle  Sedie  in  Paris.  Her  debut 
took  place  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in 
Paris  on  October  27,  1864,  her  role 
being  Violetta.  She  remained  a  prin¬ 
cipal  soprano  there  for  three  years, 
afterward  appearing  with  the  Paris 
Opera.  Here,  her  performance  of  Mar¬ 
guerite  in  a  revival  of  Faust ,  ten  years 
after  its  premiere,  was  a  determining 
factor  in  establishing  the  success  of  that 
opera.  Between  1870  and  1872  she 
toured  the  United  States.  Between 
1872  and  1877  she  appeared  annually 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  creating 
for  England  the  principal  soprano  roles 
in  Lohengrin ,  Mefistofele  and  Balfe’s 
Talismano.  On  October  27,  1883,  she 
appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
the  performance  of  Faust  which 
opened  that  opera  house.  She  went  into 
retirement  in  1891. 

Ninette,  a  princess  hidden  in  an  orange 
(soprano)  in  Prokofiev’s  The  Love  for 
Three  Oranges . 

Niun  mi  tema,  Otello’s  death  scene  in 
Act  IV  of  Verdi’s  Otello. 

Nobili  acciar,  nobili  e  santi,  see  glaives 
PIEUX,  SAINTES  epees. 

Nobles  Seigneurs,  saint!  (Lieti  Signori, 
salute!),  the  Page’s  song  in  Act  I  of 
Meyerbeer’s  Les  Huguenots . 

Noeml,  Cinderella’s  stepsister  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Massenet’s  Cendrillon. 
Nolan,  Philip,  principal  character 
(tenor)  in  Damrosch’s  The  Man  With¬ 
out  a  Country. 

Non  ho  colpa,  Idamante’s  aria  in  Act  I, 
Scene  1,  of  Mozart’s  Idomeneo. 

Non  imprecare,  umiliati,  trio  of  Padre 
Guardiano,  Leonora,  and  Don  Alvaro, 
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i  the  closing  scene  of  Verdi’s  La  forza 
del  destino . 

,  Non  la  sospiri  la  nostra  casetta,  duet  of 
Tosca  and  Cavaradossi  in  Act  I  of 
l  Puccini’s  Tosca. 

L  Non  mi  dir,  Donna  Anna’s  aria  in  Act 
i  II,  Scene  4,  of  Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni. 
L  Non  mi  resta  che  il  pianto,  Suzel’s  aria 
L  in  Act  III  of  Mascagni’s  Uamico  Fritz, 
Non  piu  andrai,  Figaro’s  taunt  to 
:  Cherubino  in  Act  I  of  Mozart’s  The 
l  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Mozart  has  Don 
s  Giovanni’s  private  band  play  a  portion 
of  this  aria  as  Don  Giovanni  eats  sup- 
,  per  in  the  climactic  scene  of  Don 
i  Giovanni. 

Non  siate  ritrosi,  Guglielmo’s  aria  in 
i  Act  I,  Scene  3,  of  Mozart’s  Cosl  fan 
\  tutte. 

Non  so  piu  cosa  son,  Cherubino’s  aria 
i  in  Act  I  of  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of 
l  Figaro . 

No!  pazzo  son!  guardate,  Des  Grieux’s 
;  plea  to  the  ship  captain  in  Act  III  of 
!  Puccini’s  Manon  Lescaut. 

i  Nordica,  Lillian  (born  Norton)  ,  dra¬ 

matic  soprano.  Born  Farmington, 
Maine,  May  12,  1857;  died  Batavia, 
l  Java,  May  10,  1914.  One  of  the  most 
»  celebrated  Wagnerian  sopranos  of  her 
generation,  she  began  her  music  study 
‘  with  John  O’Neal  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  in  Boston,  and  continued 
in  Milan  with  Antonio  Sangiovanni. 
On  March  8, 1 879,  she  made  her  debut 
at  the  Manzoni  Theater  in  Milan  in 
*  Don  Giovanni ,  using  the  stage  name  of 
Nordica.  Numerous  performances  fol- 
»  lowed  in  Italy,  Russia,  and  Germany, 

:  leading  to  her  successful  debut  at  the 
Paris  Opera  on  April  22,  1882,  as  Mar¬ 
guerite.  Her  American  debut  took 
place  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New 
York  on  November  23,  1883,  once 
again  as  Marguerite.  For  the  next  four 
seasons  she  appeared  in  New  York  and 
other  American  cities  under  Colonel 
Mapleson’s  direction.  After  making  her 
■  Covent  Garden  debut  on  March  27, 
1887,  she  appeared  in  London  each 
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season  until  1893,  either  at  Co  vent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane.  Back  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  she  made  her  bow  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  on  March  27,  1890,  in 
II  trovatore. 

In  1894  she  appeared  in  Bayreuth  as 
Elsa.  Her  success  was  so  striking  that 
then  and  there  she  decided  to  specialize 
in  Wagnerian  roles.  After  a  period  of 
study  with  Julius  Kriese  in  Bayreuth, 
she  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Isolde 
in  1895,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Henceforth  she  appeared  in  all  the 
principal  soprano  roles  of  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  music  dramas,  acclaimed  for  her 
stirring  interpretations  of  the  three 
Briinnhilde  roles,  Isolde,  and  Kundry. 
She  was  an  actress  of  outstanding  mag¬ 
netism  who  brought  nobility  to  each  of 
her  characterizations;  and  her  voice 
combined  beauty  with  dramatic  force. 
Her  last  appearance  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  took  place  on  December  8,  1909, 
in  the  role  of  Isolde.  For  a  while  she 
appeared  with  other  opera  companies 
in  America.  A  nervous  breakdown 
compelled  her  to  leave  the  stage,  and 
she  concentrated  for  a  while  on  re¬ 
citals.  In  the  fall  of  1913  she  embarked 
on  a  tour  of  the  world,  planning  it  as 
her  farewell  to  a  professional  career. 
Her  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Malay 
archipelago.  Taken  to  Java,  Nordica 
died  there. 

At  one  period  in  her  life  Nordica  was 
fired  with  the  ambition  to  create  an 
American  Bayreuth  at  Harmon-on-the- 
Hudson,  New  York.  The  project  never 
grew  beyond  the  planning  stage.  In 
1927  the  Nordica  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  to  buy  and  renovate 
her  birthplace  in  Maine  and  make  it 
a  museum  for  mementos  of  her  career. 
Norena,  Eide  (born  kaja  hansen 
eide),  soprano.  Born  Oslo,  Norway, 
April  26,  1884.  She  began  her  career 
as  concert  singer  after  a  period  of  mu¬ 
sic  study  in  Oslo.  Her  opera  debut  took 
place  with  the  Oslo  Opera,  in  Gluck’s 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice.  She  then  returned 


to  more  study  of  singing  in  Weimar, 
London,  Italy,  and  Paris.  A  success¬ 
ful  audition  with  Arturo  Toscanini 
brought  her  a  contract  for  La  Scala, 
where  she  made  her  debut  in  Rigoletto; 
it  was  for  this  occasion  that  she  perma¬ 
nently  assumed  the  stage  name  of  Eide 
Norena.  After  appearances  at  La 
Scala,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  she  came  to  the  United  States 
and  for  six  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Opera.  On  February  9,  1933, 
she  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  in  La  Boheme.  She  remained 
at  the  Metropolitan  through  the  1937- 
1938  season,  after  which  she  returned 
to  Europe  to  sing  at  the  Paris  Opera 
and  other  leading  opera  houses. 
Norlna,  a  young  widow  (soprano)  in 
Donizetti’s  Don  Pas  quale. 

Norma,  opera  in  four  (originally  two) 
acts  by  Vincenzo  Bellini.  Libretto  by 
Felice  Romani,  based  on  a  tragedy  by 
L.  A.  Soumet.  Premiere:  La  Scala, 
December  26,  1831.  American  premi¬ 
ere:  Park  Theater,  New  York,  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  1841. 

Characters:  Norma,  high  priestess 
of  the  Druid  Temple  of  Esus  (so¬ 
prano);  Oroveso,  the  Archdruid,  her 
father  (bass) ;  Clotilda,  her  confidante 
(soprano) ;  Adalgisa,  virgin  of  the 
Temple  of  Esus  (mezzo-soprano) ; 
Pollione,  Roman  proconsul  (tenor); 
Flavio,  his  centurion  (tenor);  priests; 
warriors;  virgins  of  the  temple;  tide  two 
children  of  Norma  and  Pollione.  The 
setting  is  Gaul  during  the  Roman  occu¬ 
pation,  about  50  b.c. 

Act  I.  Night  in  the  Druid’s  sacred 
forest.  Norma  performs  a  sacred  rite 
as  the  Gallic  soldiers  and  Druid  priests 
implore  the  gods  for  aid  in  destroying 
the  Roman  oppressors  (“Dell’  aura  tua 
profetica”).  When  the  Druids  depart, 
Pollione  reveals  to  Flavio  that  Norma 
has  violated  her  holy  vow  by  bearing 
him  two  sons.  Pollione  further  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  is  in  love  with  Adalgisa 
(“Meco  all’  altar  di  Venere”).  At  the 
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sudden  return  of  the  Druids*  Pollione 
and  Plavio  conceal  themselves.  Nonna 
appeals  to  her  people  not  to  revolt*  for 
the  time  is  not  yet  ripe.  She  then  prays 
for  peace  ("Casta  diva")  and  laments 
that  the  hatred  of  her  people  for  the 
Romans  must  inevitably  mean  hatred 
for  her  beloved  Pollione  ("Ah!  hello 
a  me  ritorna") ,  When  she  departs*  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Druids*  Adalgisa  appears. 
Tormented  by  her  love  for  Pollione* 
she  begs  the  gods  to  rescue  her  ("Deh! 
proteggimi,  o  Dio!**).  Pollione  ap¬ 
proaches  her.  At  first  she  resists  him, 
but  he  is  persuasive  ("Va,  erudele**) 
and  she  cannot  resist  him.  She  rushes 
into  his  arms*  and  they  decide  to  escape 
to  Rome. 

Act  IL  Norma's  dwelling.  Norma  re¬ 
veals  to  Clotilda  that  Pollione  is  about 
to  return  to  Rome*  a  development  that 
causes  her  no  little  anxiety,  Adalgisa, 
unaware  of  Norma's  love  for  Pollione, 
comes  to  confess  that  she  has  fallen  in 
love  and  must  therefore  desert  the 
Temple.  Norma  is  sympathetic  ("Ah! 
si,  fa  core  e  ubbrucciu"),  When  Polli¬ 
one  appears,  Norma  and  Adalgisa 
realize  that  they  love  the  same  man, 
Norma  curses  the  proconsul  for  his 
treachery,  while  Adalgisa  begs  for  some 
explanation  ("Oh!  di  qua!  sei  tu"), 
Pollione  entreats  Norma  to  direct  her 
anger  solely  against  him,  Norma  is 
summoned  to  the  temple  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  her  rites,  and  Pollione 
rushes  away. 

Act  III.  Norma's  dwelling.  Tortured 
by  Pollione*#  infidelity,  Noima  decides 
to  kill  him  and  their  children  and  then 
to  destroy  herself  on  a  funeral  pyre, 
She  is,  however,  incapable  of  summon¬ 
ing  the  strength  to  kill  the  children. 
She  begs  Adalgisa  to  take  care  of  them 
after  her  own  death  ("Deli!  con  te  It 
prendi**),  Adalgisa  entreats  Norma  not 
to  commit  suicide,  but  to  he  influenced 
by  her  maternal  instincts  and  love 
("Mira  o  Norma*’),  Further,  she  in¬ 
sists  that  she  will  renounce  Pollione 
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and  urge  him  to  return  to  the  mother 
of  his  children. 

Act  IV.  In  the  woods,  near  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  The  Ciallic  warriors  and  Druids 
have  gathered  to  plan  military  action 
against  the  Romans.  Clotilde  informs 
Norma  that  Pollione  has  refused  Adal- 
gkfs  request  that  he  return  to  Norma, 
Aroused,  Norma  calls  on  her  people 
to  wage  relentless  war  on  the  Romans, 
and  the  people  respond  with  cries  of 
vengeance  ("Guerra!  le  Galliche 
solve!").  Pollione  is  brought  to  Norma, 
She  snatches  a  dagger  and  advances 
toward  him,  claiming  that  now  he  is  in 
her  power  ("in  mia  man  alfin  tu  sein). 
But  she  is  unable  to  kill  the  man  she 
loves.  She  promises  him  his  freedom  If 
he  renounces  Adalgisa,  He  refuses  to 
do  so,  Norma  now  turns  to  her  people 
and  confesses  that  she  had  desecrated 
her  vows  and  must  he  sacrificed,  To 
Pollione  she  repeats  her  love  vows,  and 
her  confidence  that  they  will  be  re¬ 
united  in  death  ( "Qual  cor  tradisti"). 
Profoundly  moved,  Pollione  now  asks 
to  die  with  Norma,  Norma  takes  his 
hand  and  leads  him  into  the  funeral 
pyre. 

Of  all  of  Bellini’s  operas,  Norma  is 
the  one  that  has  remained  a  favorite. 
It  was  also  the  composer's  favorite.  He 
once  said;  "If  1  weie  shipwrecked  at 
sea,  I  would  leave  all  the  rest  of  my 
operas  and  try  to  save  Norma***  While 
the  work  has  scent’s  of  pageantry  and 
moments  of  ringing  grandeur,  it  rises 
to  its  greatest  heights  in  its  lyricism,  as 
in  the  justly  celebrated  "Casta  diva” 
aria  of  Norma,  and  the  poignant  open¬ 
ing  scene  of  the  third  act.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness  of  Bellini's  art  led 
Wagner  to  express  enthusiasm  for 
Norma,  which  reminded  him  "of  the 
dignify  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  .  ,  ,  The 
musk  is  noble  and  great,  simple  and 
grandiose  in  style."  Norma  was  a  fail¬ 
ure  at  its  premiere,  but  La  ,Scula  kept 
on  performing  the  work  until  it  became 
a  triumphant  success, 
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Normanno,  Lord  Ashton’s  follower 
(tenor)  in  Donizetti’s  Lucia  di  ham¬ 
mer  mo  or. 

Nothung!  Nothung!  Neidliches 
Schwert!  Siegfried’s  narrative  while 
forging  his  sword  in  Act  I  of  Wagner’s 
Siegfried. 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  novel  by  Victor 
Hugo,  the  source  of  operas  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Dargomizhsky,  William  Henry 
Fry,  Felipe  Pedrell,  Franz  Schmidt, 
and  Arthur  Goring  Thomas,  among 
others.  See  esmeralda;  hugo,  victor. 
Nougues,  Jean,  composer.  Born  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France,  April  25,  1875;  died 
Paris,  August  28,  1932.  He  wrote  his 
first  opera,  Le  Roi  du  Papagey,  when 
he  was  only  sixteen.  After  a  period  of 
music  study  in  Paris  he  completed  his 
first  mature  opera,  Yannha,  performed 
in  Bordeaux  in  1897.  In  1904  he  pro¬ 
duced  Thamyris .  The  greatest  success 
of  his  career  was  Quo  Vadis,  his  finest 
work,  introduced  in  Nice  on  February 
9,  1909,  and  soon  after  acclaimed  in 
Paris,  London,  Milan,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.  His  other  operas:  La 
mort  de  Tintagiles  (1905);  Chiquito 
(1909);  Uauberge  rouge  (1910);  La 
Vendetta  (1911);  UAigle  (1912); 
U Eclair cie  (1914). 

Nonnit,  Adolphe,  tenor.  Born  Paris, 
March  3,  1802;  died  Naples,  March  8, 
1839.  The  creator  of  principal  tenor 
roles  in  some  of  the  outstanding  French 
operas  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
he  was  the  son  of  Louis  Nourrit,  a  lead¬ 
ing  tenor  of  the  Paris  Opera.  After 
some  study  with  Manuel  Garcia, 
Adolphe  made  his  opera  debut  at  the 
Paris  Opera  on  September  10,  1821, 
in  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Tauride.  In 
1826  he  succeeded  his  father  as  prin¬ 
cipal  tenor  of  the  Op6ra.  Within  the 
next  decade  he  appeared  in  numerous 
world  premieres,  many  of  these  operas 
being  written  for  him.  Among  the  roles 
he  created  were  the  leading  tenor  parts 
in  Auber’s  La  muette  de  Portici, 
Halevy’s  La  Juive ,  Meyerbeer’s  Robert 
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le  Diable  and  Les  Huguenots ,  and 
Rossini’s  Moise  (revised  French  ver- 
,  sion)  and  William  Tell .  It  was  on 
Nourrit’s  advice  that  Halevy  interpo¬ 
lated  into  La  Juive  Eleazar’s  celebrated 
aria,  with  Nourrit  himself  writing  the 
text;  Nourrit  also  suggested  to  Meyer¬ 
beer  the  abrupt  ending  to  the  popular 
duet  in  Les  Huguenots .  When,  in  1836, 
the  Paris  Opera  engaged  Gilbert 
Duprez  as  a  principal  tenor,  Nourrit 
regarded  this  as  a  personal  affront  and 
tendered  his  resignation.  He  appeared 
at  the  Opera  for  the  last  time  on  April 
1,  1837.  He  then  went  to  Italy  to  study 
the  Italian  style  and  traditions  with 
Donizetti,  and  to  make  appearances  at 
La  Scala  and  in  Naples.  The  immense 
popularity  of  Duprez  in  Paris  embit¬ 
tered  him,  a  feeling  that  was  heightened 
by  his  feeling  that  he  did  not  receive  in 
Italy  the  acclaim  he  deserved.  His  de¬ 
pression  led  to  his  suicide  in  Naples. 
In  the  years  before  he  left  France 
Nourrit  taught  at  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
tory.  He  also  wrote  scenarios  for  ballets 
performed  by  Fanny  Elssler  and  Maria 
Taglioni. 

Nous  vivrons  a  Paris,  duet  of  Manon 
and  Des  Grieux  concluding  Act  I  of 
Massenet’s  Manon. 

Novak,  Viteszlav,  composer.  Born 
Kamenitz,  Bohemia,  December  5, 
1870;  died  Skutec,  Slovakia,  July  18, 
1949.  He  combined  the  study  of  law 
with  that  of  music,  the  latter  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory.  His  teacher  in 
composition,  Antonin  Dvorak,  induced 
him  to  specialize  in  music.  After  1900 
Novak  began  writing  music  with  a 
strongly  Bohemian  character.  In  this 
style  he  completed  his  first  opera.  The 
Sprite  of  the  Castle  (1914).  Later 
operas:  Karlstein  (1916) ;  The  Lantern 
(1922);  John  the  Fiddler  (1925). 
From  1909  to  1925  he  was  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Prague  Conserva¬ 
tory.  In  1918  he  became  professor  at 
the  Master  School  there,  and  in  1919, 
director.  In  1946  he  received  the  hon- 
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orary  title  of  National  Artist  from  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Novotna,  Jarmlla,  soprano.  Born 
Prague,  Bohemia,  September  23,  1908. 
She  was  fifteen  when  she  sang  for 
Emmy  Destinn,  who  encouraged  her 
to  study  music  seriously.  After  a  year 
of  training,  Novotna  made  her  opera 
debut  at  the  National  Theater  in 
Prague  on  June  27,  1926,  in  La  travi- 
ata.  She  then  went  to  Milan  for  addi¬ 
tional  study  and  for  appearances  in 
various  Italian  opera  houses.  In  1928 
she  was  engaged  by  the  Berlin  Opera. 
As  a  member  of  this  company,  she 
made  many  guest  appearances  in  Vi¬ 
enna  and  Paris  and  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival.  In  1939  she  made  her  Amer¬ 
ican  debut  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  in  Madama  Bui  eerily.  Her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  took  place 
on  January  5,  1940,  in  La  Nohtrne. 
She  remained  at  the  Metropolitan  for 
seven  seasons,  and  for  several  seasons 
after  that  made  intermittent  appear¬ 
ances  there.  She  has  also  made  occa¬ 
sional  appearances  in  non-singing  dra¬ 
matic  roles  on  the  stage,  in  motion 
pictures,  and  in  television. 

Nozze  <11  Figaro,  Le,  see  marriage  op 
FIGARO,  THE. 

mmm  41  Tell  e  Wtlm  (The  Wading  of 
Thetli  and  Pelenek  opera  by  CavattL 
Libretto  by  Orazio  Persian*,  Premiere: 
Teat.ro  San  Cu&siano,  Venice,  1639, 
This  is  the  first  work  ttt  operatic  history 
specifically  called  an  opera.  The  com¬ 
poser's  designation  was  "opera  seen- 
ica.”  Ail  preceding  musico-dramatic 


works  had  been  called  "dramma  per 
musical 

Null  d%ym£ii£ef  love  duet  of  Romfio 

and  Juliette  in  Act  IV  of  Gounod's 
Romeo  el  Juliette* 

N uitter*  Charles  Louis  ( born  truinet)  , 

writer  on  music,  librettist,  and  trans¬ 
lator,  Horn  Paris,  April  24,  1828;  died 
there  February  24,  189V  A  prolific 
writer  and  a  devotee  of  the  theater,  he 
wrote  librettos  for  nine  of  Offenbach's 
operas  eomique,  For  performances  at 
the  Theatred  yrique  and  the  Paris 
Opera  he  translated  into  French  many 
operas,  including  Aida*  Lohengrin%  The 
Mame  Flute,  Ohenm*  RienzL  and 
Tmmhhmee*  He  also  revised  the  li¬ 
bretto  of  Verdi's  Mueheth  for  French 
presentation.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
archivist  of  the  Opera,  He  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  books  of  operatic  interest ,  including 
J,e  nouvel  opera  (IH75I,  Vhktoire  et 
description  mi  nouvel  opera  (1884), 
and,  with  Ernest  Thoirnm,  Les  engines 
de  topim  frmftils  (1886), 

Nome,  eustode  e  vimliee*  Ramils*  scene 
with  chorus  in  Act  L  Keene  2,  of  Verdi's 
A 

Mini  dtt  h«rbri,  Mrs,  Poufs  aria  in  Act 
If  of  Nicolai’s  The  Merry  Wives  of 

Windsor* 

Mtw  ml  heditnRt,  mein  lleber  Sdiwan, 
Lohengrin's  farewell  to  hii  swan  in  Act 

I  of  Wagner’s  Lohengrin* 

N«reddi»,  young  man  (tenor)  in  love 
with  Margiana  in  Cornelius*  The  Bur - 
her  of  Bagdad, 

Nttri*  a  village  girl  (soprano)  in 
D’Alhert’s  Tieflund* 


o 


O  amore*  o  bella  luce*  Fritz’s  aria  in  tttiol  della  Yurmt*),  Marguerite  de 
Act  III  of  Mascagni’s  Uumico  Fritz *  Valois’s  aria  in  Act  II  of  Meyerbeer's 
O  beau  pays  de  la  Touraint  (O  vago  Les  Huguenots* 
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Obeissons,  quand  leur  voix  appelle, 
Manon’s  Gavotte  in  Act  III  of  Mas¬ 
senet’s  Manon . 

O  belle  enfant!  Je  t’aime,  Faust’s  love 
song  in  Act  II  of  Gounod’s  Faust. 
Oberon,  opera  in  three  acts  by  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber.  Libretto  by  James 
Robinson  Blanche,  based  on  an  old 
French  romance,  Huon  de  Bordeaux. 
Premiere:  Covent  Garden,  April  12, 
1826.  American  premiere:  Park  The¬ 
ater,  New  York,  October  9,  1828. 

Characters:  Oberon,  king  of  the 
fairies  (tenor);  Titania,  his  queen 
(speaking  part);  Puck,  his  attendant 
(contralto);  Harun-al-Rashid,  Caliph 
of  Bagdad  (bass) ;  Rezia,  his  daughter 
(soprano) ;  Fatima,  her  attendant 
(mezzo-soprano) ;  Sir  Huon  de-  Bor¬ 
deaux  (tenor);  Sherasmin,  his  squire 
(baritone);  Babekan,  a  Persian  prince 
(baritone);  Mesrour,  chief  of  the 
harem  guards  (acting  part) ;  Almanzor, 
Emir  of  Tunis  (baritone);  Charlemagne 
(bass);  Droll  (contralto);  Abdallah, 
a  corsair  (baritone);  Roschana,  Alman- 
zor’s  wife  (contralto);  elves,  nymphs, 
sylphs,  mermaids,  spirits;  ladies,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  servants;  Moors  and  pirates. 
The  action  takes  place  in  France,  Bag¬ 
dad,  and  Tunis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  famous  overture 
opens  with  a  horn  call  and  has  for  its 
core  Rezia’s  aria,  “Ocean,  thou  mighty 
monster.” 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  Oberon’s  palace. 
After  a  quarrel,  Queen  Titania  vows 
never  to  return  to  her  husband  until  he 
finds  two  lovers  who  will  remain  true 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  Puck  sug¬ 
gests  a  candidate  to  Oberon:  Sir  Huon 
de  Bordeaux,  knight  of  Charlemagne’s 
court,  who  is  in  disgrace  for  having 
killed  Charlemagne’s  son.  For  his  pen¬ 
ance,  Huon  is  sent  to  Bagdad  to  kill 
the  man  who  sits  at  the  Caliph’s  right 
hand,  and  then  claim  the  Caliph’s 
daughter,  Rezia,  as  bride.  Oberon  con¬ 
jures  a  vision  of  Rezia  for  Huon;  at  the 
same  time  he  gives  Rezia  a  vision  of 
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Huon.  The  two  fall  in  love.  To  aid 
Huon  in  his  quest,  Oberon  provides 
him  with  a  magic  horn.  Huon  is  then 
transported  to  Bagdad. 

Scene  2.  The  Caliph’s  harem.  Rezia 
refuses  to  consider  Prince  Babekan  as 
a  husband,  since  she  is  in  love  with 
Huon.  Fatima  announces  the  arrival  of 
Huon,  who  is  ready  to  save  Rezia  from 
the  Prince. 

Act  II,  Scene  1,  The  Caliph’s  palace. 
Prince  Babekan  is  sitting  at  the  Caliph’s 
side.  Huon  forces  his  way  into  the 
palace,  finds  Rezia,  and  takes  her  in  his 
arms.  Prince  Babekan  opposes  him  and 
is  killed.  Sounding  his  magic  horn, 
Huon  is  able  to  escape. 

Scene  2.  The  palace  garden.  After 
Sherasmin  and  Fatima  vow  to  love  each 
other,  Oberon  comes  to  help  Huon  and 
Rezia  escape  from  Bagdad.  He  warns 
them  against  being  unfaithful,  and 
brings  them  to  the  harbor  from  which 
the  lovers  can  proceed  to  Greece  (“Over 
the  dark  blue  waters”) . 

Scene  3.  A  cave  on  a  desolate  island. 
Oberon  must  now  test  the  fidelity  of 
his  lovers.  Puck  orders  their  ship 
wrecked.  Huon  carries  Rezia  ashore. 
While  Huon  is  searching  for  help, 
Rezia  voices  her  awe  at  the  might  of 
the  ocean  (“Ocean,  thou  mighty  mon¬ 
ster”).  Pirates  capture  Rezia  and  sell 
her  to  the  Emir  of  Tunisia.  Since  Huon 
has  lost  his  magic  horn,  he  is  unable 
to  save  her. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  Garden  of  the 
Emir’s  palace.  Fatima,  now  a  slave  of 
the  Emir,  is  joined  by  her  beloved,, 
Sherasmin.  They  inform  Huon  that 
Rezia  is  also  a  slave  and  advise  him  to 
assume  the  disguise  of  a  gardener  in 
order  to  save  her. 

Scene  2.  A  hall  in  the  palace.  Rezia 
is  grief-stricken  at  her  fate  (“Grieve 
my  heart”).  The  Emir  forces  his  love 
on  Rezia,  but  she  is  saved  by  the  sud¬ 
den  appearance  of  Huon. 

Scene  3.  The  Emir’s  palace.  Huon 
and  Rezia  are  to  be  burned  alive.  But 
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Sherasmin  has  found  Huon’s  magic 
horn.  When  Huon  blows  on  it,  his  ene¬ 
mies  become  spellbound  and  motion¬ 
less.  Oberon  and  Titania,  now  recon¬ 
ciled,  appear  and  save  the  lovers,  bless¬ 
ing  them  for  their  fidelity.  Huon  and 
Rezia  are  then  transported  back  to  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  where  the  ruler 
forgives  Huon. 

While  Oberon  is  a  cornerstone  on 
which  German  romantic  opera  rests,  it 
is  a  work  more  often  discussed  than 
performed.  The  sad  truth  is  that  it  is 
incapable  of  sustaining  interest,  how¬ 
ever  well  it  is  performed.  It  has  mag¬ 
nificent  pages:  the  remarkable  over¬ 
ture,  which  invoked  for  romanticism  a 
new  fairy  world;  the  vocal  scena, 
“Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,”  surely 
one  of  the  finest  pages  of  dramatic  writ¬ 
ing  before  Wagner;  such  delightful  ex¬ 
amples  of  romantic  song  as  Huon’s 
aria,  “From  boyhood  trained.”  But  for 
all  these  intermittent  flights  toward 
greatness,  the  score  as  a  whole  does 
little  to  lift  the  absurd  and  cumbersome 
play  above  a  prevailing  level  of  medi¬ 
ocrity.  Yet  the  premiere  of  Oberon  was 
the  crowning  triumph  of  Weber’s  ca¬ 
reer.  He  wrote  it  on  a  commission  from 
Covent  Garden  (which  explains  why  it 
has  an  English  text).  Weber  himself 
conducted  the  premiere  and  received 
an  unprecedented  acclaim,  “an  honor 
which  no  composer  had  ever  before  ob¬ 
tained  in  England,”  he  wrote.  It  was 
his  last  taste  of  success;  less  than  a 
month  later  he  was  dead. 

Oberthal,  Count,  ruler  of  Dordrecht 
(baritone)  in  Meyerbeer’s  Le  Prophete. 
Obigny,  see  d'obigny. 

O  Carlo,  ascolta,  Rodrigo’s  farewell  in 
Act  IV,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  Don  Carlos . 
Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,  Rezia’s 
aria  in  Act  II,  Scene  3,  of  Weber’s 
Oberon . 

Ochs,  Baron,  the  Marschallin’s  cousin 
(bass)  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Der  Rosen - 
kavalier. 


O  del!  dove  vai  tu?  See  oh  ciel,  ou 

COUREZ-VOUS? 

O  cieli  azzurri,  the  opening  words  of 
Aida’s  aria  “O  patria  mia”  in  Act  III 
of  Verdi’s  A'ida. 

O  Colombina,  Harlequin’s  serenade  in 
Act  II  of  Leoncavallo’s  Pagliacci. 
Octavian,  a  young  gentleman  (mezzo- 
soprano),  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Der 
Rosenkav  alier . 

O  del  mio  dolce  ardor,  Paris’  aria  in 
Act  I  of  Gluck’s  Paride  ed  Elena. 

Ode  to  the  Evening  Star,  see  o  du  mein 

HOLDER  ABENDSTERN. 

O  Dieu,  Dieu  de  nos  peres,  the  Pass- 
over  scene  of  Eleazar,  Rachel,  and 
chorus  in  Act  II  of  Halevy’s  La  Juive. 
O!  di  qual  sei  tu,  trio  of  Norma,  Pol- 
lione,  and  Adalgisa  in  Act  II  of  Bel¬ 
lini’s  Norma. 

O  du  mein  holder  Abendstern,  Wol¬ 
fram’s  ode  to  the  evening  star  in  Act 
III  of  Wagner’s  Tannhduser. 

Odyssey,  The,  see  homer. 

Oedipus,  the  subject  of  two  tragedies 
by  Sophocles.  Oedipus,  king  of  Thebes, 
discovers  that  Laius,  whom  he  has  mur¬ 
dered,  was  actually  his  own  father; 
also  that  he,  Oedipus,  is  married  to  his 
own  mother,  Jocasta.  In  his  horror, 
Oedipus  plucks  out  his  eyes,  while 
Jocasta  hangs  herself.  The  Oedipus 
story  has  been  made  into  operas  by 
Georges  Enesco  and  Ruggiero  Leon¬ 
cavallo,  among  others.  Igor  Stravin¬ 
sky’s  oratorio  Oedipus  Rex  has  some¬ 
times  been  performed  as  an  opera. 

See  sophocles. 

Offenbach,  Jacques  (born  eberst)  , 
composer.  Born  Cologne,  Germany, 
June  20,  1819;  died  Paris,  October  4, 
1880.  A  master  of  French  comic  opera 
(opera  bouffe),  he  also  produced  an 
outstanding  serious  opera,  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann.  The  son  of  a  synagogue  can¬ 
tor,  his  musical  talent  led  to  his  being 
enrolled  in  the  Paris  Conservatory — 
the  rule  forbidding  admission  to  for¬ 
eigners  was  waived  for  his  benefit. 
Offenbach  was  unhappy  with  the  dis- 
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cipline  at  the  Conservatory  and  re¬ 
mained  there  only  a  year.  He  continued 
to  study  privately:  cello  with  Pierre 
Norblin,  composition  with  Jacques 
Halevy.  His  studies  ended,  he  began 
playing  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera- 
Comique.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
musical  director  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise,  continuing  in  this  capacity  for  five 
years.  During  this  period  he  began  writ¬ 
ing  comic  operas.  Unable  to  get  them 
performed,  he  decided  to  open  a  theater 
of  his  own.  This  was  the  Bouffes  Pari- 
siens,  which  opened  on  July  5,1855  with 
his  musical  satire,  Les  deux  aveugles. 
Offenbach  wrote  for  his  theater  twenty- 
five  musical  satires,  farces,  and  comic 
operas  within  a  three-year  period.  He 
became  an  idol  of  Parisian  theater¬ 
goers.  In  1858  his  greatest  opera  bouffe, 
Orpheus  in  the  Underworld  ( Orphee 
aux  enfers) ,  was  introduced.  The  pub¬ 
lic  did  not  at  first  respond  favorably  to 
this  satire  on  the  Olympian  gods.  But 
when  the  critic  Jules  Janin  attacked  it 
for  blasphemy  and  profanation,  curi¬ 
osity  was  piqued  and  the  opera  began 
playing  to  crowded  houses.  After  1861 
Offenbach  gave  up  his  own  theater  but 
continued  writing  outstandingly  suc¬ 
cessful  works  for  other  managers,  in¬ 
cluding  La  belle  Helene  (1865) ,  La  vie 
parisienne  (1866),  and  La  Perichole 
(1868).  In  1872  Offenbach  opened  a 
new  theater,  the  Gaite,  which  failed 
three  years  later,  overwhelming  Offen¬ 
bach  with  debts.  To  satisfy  his  credi¬ 
tors  he  allocated  to  them  all  his  income 
for  the  next  few  years;  when  this  did 
not  prove  sufficient  to  pay  his  bills,  he 
undertook  an  American  tour  in  1876, 
which  was  helpful.  Back  in  Paris,  he 
continued  writing  comic  operas;  but  the 
old  touch  was  no  longer  there,  and 
none  of  them  found  favor.  Offenbach 
now  avoided  the  society  of  his  one¬ 
time  friends  and  admirers  and  lived  in 
comparative  seclusion.  He  began  work¬ 
ing  on  a  serious  opera  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life:  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann.  He 


lived  to  complete  it,  but  not  to  witness 
its  premiere  at  the  Opera-Comique  on 
February  10,  1881. 

Essentially  a  composer  of  music  in 
the  lighter  vein,  Offenbach  had  the  gifts 
of  verve,  spontaneity,  wit,  satire,  and  a 
ready  flow  of  lovable  melodies.  But  his 
one  serious  opera  gave  proof  that  he 
might  also  have  been  one  of  France’s 
foremost  writers  of  grand  opera. 

O  grand!  occhi,  Fedora’s  aria  in  Act  I 
of  Giordano’s  Fedora . 

O  grido  di  quest9  anima,  Enzo’s  duet 
with  Bamaba  in  Act  I  of  Ponchielli’s 
La  Gioconda. 

Oh  del,  ou  courez-vous  (O  del!  dove 
vai  to?),  the  duet  of  Raoul  and  Valen¬ 
tine  in  Act  IV  of  Meyerbeer’s  Les 
Huguenots. 

O  holdes  Bild,  the  love  duet  or  “dove 
duo”  of  Nureddin  and  Margiana  in  Act 
II  of  Cornelius’  The  Barber  of  Bagdad. 
Oh!  qu’est-ce  que  c’est? . . .  tes  cheveux, 
Pelleas’  apostrophe  to  Melisande’s  hair 
in  Act  III,  Scene  1,  of  Debussy’s 
Pelleas  et  Melisande. 

O  inferno,  Amelia  qui!  Adorno’s  aria  in 
Act  II  of  Verdi’s  Simon  Boccanegra. 
oiseau  bleu,  L9,  see  blue  bird,  the. 
oiseaux  dans  la  charmille,  Les,  Olym¬ 
pia’s  Doll  Song  in  Act  I  of  Offenbach’s 
The  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 

O  Isis  und  Osiris,  Sarastro’s  invocation 
in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of  Mozart’s  The 
Magic  Flute. 

Old  Maid  and  the  Thief,  The,  one-act 
comic  opera  by  Gian-Carlo  Menotti. 
Libretto  by  the  composer.  Premiere: 
NBC  network,  April  22,  1939  (radio 
version) ;  Philadelphia  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  February  11,  1949  (stage  ver¬ 
sion).  Menotti  wrote  this  opera  ex¬ 
pressly  for  radio  presentation  (it  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company).  Miss  Todd, 
an  old  maid,  welcomes  a  tramp  into 
her  home  as  a  permanent  lodger.  She 
treats  him  royally,  but  in  her  efforts  to 
satisfy  his  ever-increasing  needs,  she 
resorts  to  stealing.  When  neighbors  sus- 
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pect  the  tramp  of  being  the  thief,  Miss 
Todd  urges  him  to  escape.  But  the 
tramp  insists  that  since  he  is  innocent 
he  will  remain,  and  that  Miss  Todd 
must  pay  for  her  crimes.  Disillusioned, 
Miss  Todd  goes  to  the  police  with  her 
sad  story.  While  she  is  gone,  the  tramp 
escapes  with  Miss  Todd’s  maid,  carry¬ 
ing  away  everything  portable.  Thus  (as 
the  subtitle  of  the  opera  remarks),  “a 
virtuous  woman  makes  a  thief  of  an 
honest  man.” 

O  legere  hirondelle,  Mireille’s  waltz  in 
Act  I  of  Gounod’s  Mireille. 

Olga,  Tatiana’s  sister  (contralto)  in 
Tchaikovsky’s  Eugene  Onegin . 

O  Liberte  ma  mie,  Jean’s  aria  in  Act  I 
of  Massenet’s  Le  jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame. 

Olivier,  a  poet  (baritone) ,  in  love  with 
the  Countess,  in  Richard  Strauss’s 
Capriccio. 

O  Lola  bianca,  Turiddu’s  Siciliana  in 
Mascagni’s  Cavalleria  rusticana . 

O  luce  di  quest’  anima,  Linda’s  aria  in 
Act  I  of  Donizetti’s  Linda  di  Cha - 
mounix. 

Olympia,  a  mechanical  doll  (soprano), 
one  of  Hoffmann’s  loves,  in  Offen¬ 
bach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 

O  ma  lyre  immortelle,  Sapho’s  aria  in 
Act  III  of  Gounod’s  Sapho. 

Ombra  mai  fu,  the  aria  in  Handel’s 
Serse,  today  known  as  Handel’s 
“Largo.” 

Ombre  legere  (Ombra  leggiera),  Di- 
norah’s  Shadow  Dance  aria  in  Act  II 
of  Meyerbeer’s  Dinorah . 

O  Mimi,  tu  piu  non  torai,  Rodolfo’s 
duet  with  Marcello  in  Act  IV  of  Puc¬ 
cini’s  La  Boteme. 

O  mio  babbino  caro,  Lauretta’s  aria  in 
Puccini’s  Gianni  Schicchi. 

O  mio  Fernando,  Leonora’s  aria  in  Act 
HI  of  Donizetti’s  La  favorita. 

O  mon  enfant,  aria  of  Louise’s  father  in 
Act  I  of  Charpentier’s  Louise. 

O  monumento,  Bamaba’s  soliloquy  in 
Act  I  of  Ponchielli’s  La  Gioconda. 

0  namenlose  Freude,  duet  of  Florestan 


and  Leonore  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of 
Beethoven’s  Fidelio. 

Onegin,  see  eugene  onegin. 

Onegin,  Sigrid  (born  hoffmann), 
contralto.  Bom  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
June  1,  1891;  died  Magliasco,  Switzer¬ 
land,  June  16,  1943.  After  studying 
singing  with  Resz,  E.  R.  Weiss,  and  Di 
Ranieri,  she  made  her  opera  debut  in 
Stuttgart  in  1912  as  Carmen.  She  was 
so  successful  that  she  was  given  twelve 
starring  roles  that  season.  In  1919  she 
was  engaged  by  the  Munich  Opera, 
where  she  was  acclaimed  in  the  Wagner 
repertory.  Her  American  opera  debut 
took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
on  November  22, 1922,  in  Aida.  She  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Metropolitan  through  the 
1923-1924  season.  From  1926  to  1933 
she  was  principal  contralto  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Opera.  She  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1934  for  several  opera  and 
concert  appearances. 

O’Neill,  Eugene,  dramatist.  Born  New 
York  City,  October  16,  1888;  died  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  November  27, 
1953.  He  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  liter¬ 
ature  in  1936,  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  drama  three  different  times.  Three 
of  his  plays  were  made  into  operas.  The 
most  notable  was  Louis  Gruenberg’s 
The  Emperor  Jones .  This  play  was  also 
set  by  the  Czech  composer  Miroslav 
Pone.  Before  Breakfast  was  adapted  as 
a  monodrama  by  Erik  Chisholm,  and 
renamed  Dark  Sonnet.  The  Moon  of 
the  Caribbees  was  made  into  a  one-act 
opera  by  Adriano  Lualdi.  The  Rope 
was  used  for  an  opera  by  Louis  Men- 
nini. 

On  ne  badine  pas  avec  l’amour,  see 
MUSSET,  ALFRED  DE. 

O  nuit,  etends  sur  eux  ton  ombre, 
Mephistopheles’  aria  in  Act  III  of 
Gounod’s  Faust. 

O  padre  mio,  Manfredo’s  aria  in  Act  I 
of  Montemezzi’s  L’amore  dei  tre  re. 

O  Paradis  (O  Paradiso),  Vasco  da 
Gama’s  rapturous  tribute  to  the  island 
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of  Madagascar  in  Act  IV  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  UAfricaine. 

O  patria  mia,  Aida’s  aria  recalling  ber 
homeland  in  Act  III  of  Verdi  Aida. 
Opera,  a  dramatic  performance,  with 
costumes,  scenery,  and  action,  wholly 
or  mostly  sung  to  an  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniment.  In  some  operas  the  music  is 
interrupted  by  passages  of  spoken  dia¬ 
logue;  in  others  it  is  continuous,  con¬ 
sisting  of  recitatives,  arias,  duets,  trios 
and  other  ensemble  numbers,  choruses 
and  ballets;  in  still  others  the  music 
continues  without  definite  demarcation 
into  numbers.  Opera  represents  a  col¬ 
laboration  of  text  and  music  in  which 
storytelling  is  combined  with  music’s 
power  to  arouse  emotions  and  create 
mood  and  atmosphere.  Together  they 
can  achieve  an  expression  which 
neither  can  achieve  alone.  At  times  in 
the  history  of  opera  the  play  has  served 
merely  as  an  excuse  for  the  music — a 
convenient  hook  on  which  the  com¬ 
poser  hung  his  vocal  and  instrumental 
numbers — but  in  general  the  evolution 
of  opera  shows  a  continuous  attempt 
to  realize  the  musico-dramatic  ideal  of 
an  integrated,  artistic  unity  of  good 
theater  and  music. 

origins  of  opera.  Though  opera 
was  formally  born  in  1597  with  the 
performance  of  Jacopo  Peri’s  Dafne  in 
Florence,  the  new  art  form  was  actu¬ 
ally  the  creation  of  several  men,  a 
group  including  the  noblemen  Gio¬ 
vanni  Bardi  and  Jacopo  Corsi,  the  poet 
Ottavio  Rinuccini,  and  the  composers 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  Jacopo  Peri,  and 
Emilio  del  Cavalieri.  This  group, 
known  as  the  Camerata  (“those  who 
meet  in  a  chamber”) ,  aspired  to  restore 
the  forms  of  Greek  drama,  including 
the  dramatic  use  of  music.  A  major 
problem  was  that  the  music  of  the 
Camerata’s  day  was  chiefly  polyphonic. 
Giving  equality  to  a  group  of  voices,  it 
was  not  suited  for  singing  by  a  solo 
voice.  Also,  the  complex  texture  of  the 
music  made  clear  articulation  of  the 


words  difficult.  The  Camerata  finally 
realized  that  (according  to  Giovanni 
Battista  Doni,  a  seventeenth  century 
Florentine)  “means  must  be  found  in 
the  attempt  to  bring  music  closer  to 
that  of  classical  times,  and  to  bring  out 
the  chief  melody  prominently  so  that 
the  poetry  could  be  clearly  understand¬ 
able.”  Obviously,  a  new  music  had  to 
be  created.  Going  for  guidance  to  the 
Greeks,  the  Camerata  came  upon  a 
treatise  by  Aristoxenus  that  said  song 
should  be  patterned  after  speech.  In 
Plato  they  read:  “Let  music  be  fir^t  of 
all  language  and  rhythm,  and  secondly 
tone,  and  not  vice  versa.”  Gradually, 
the  members  of  the  group  evolved  a 
single-voiced  melody,  the  “stilo  rap- 
presentativo,”  or  recitative.  In  1590 
Emilio  del  Cavalieri  used  the  new  style 
in  a  series  of  musical  scenes  or  pas¬ 
torals.  Soon  after,  Galilei  created  set¬ 
tings  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah . 
To  Jacopo  Peri  went  the  assignment  of 
using  the  new  style  in  a  dramatic  pre¬ 
sentation  restoring  the  Greek  drama. 
In  1597  he  completed  Dafne  which  he 
described  as  a  “dramma  per  musica.” 
As  the  first  stage  work  to  be  set  to  music 
from  beginning  to  end,  Dafne  is  the 
first  opera  ever  written.  But  since  the 
music  of  Dafne  has  been  lost,  musical 
historians  usually  point  to  Peri’s  sec¬ 
ond  “dramma  per  musica,”  Euridice,  as 
the  first  opera.  Euridice  was  introduced 
in  Florence  on  February  9,  1600,  to 
acclaim.  The  Camerata  felt  that  its  res¬ 
toration  of  classic  Greek  drama  was 
successful;  it  did  not  realize  that  it  had 
evolved  a  new  art  form.  Giulio  Caccini 
followed  Peri’s  lead  in  writing  works  in 
the  new  form.  Their  operas  consisted 
of  a  continuous  flow  of  recitatives:  that 
is,  the  poetic  lines  of  the  text  were  sung 
with  exaggerated  inflections  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  small  orchestra  of  lutes 
and  harpsichord.  Occasionally,  brief 
choruses  and  ballets  were  introduced  to 
provide  variety.  Though  the  music  was 
often  impressive  in  its  declamation. 
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the  use  of  the  recitative  style  through¬ 
out  an  opera  inevitably  resulted  in 
monotony. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ITALY. 

After  the  Florentine  originators,  Clau¬ 
dio  Monteverdi  was  the  first  significant 
composer  of  operas.  His  Orfeo,  first 
heard  in  Mantua  in  1607,  is  the  earliest 
opera  still  occasionally  performed. 
Monteverdi  brought  an  expressiveness 
and  dramatic  impact  to  opera  that  it 
had  not  known  before.  His  innovations 
are  discussed  in  this  volume  in  his  bio¬ 
graphical  entry.  Monteverdi’s  presence 
in  Venice,  where  he  settled  in  1612, 
made  that  city  the  operatic  center  of 
Italy.  The  next  notable  figure  of  the 
Venetian  school  was  Cavalli  (Monte¬ 
verdi’s  pupil),  the  first  composer  to 
use  the  term  “opera”  for  one  of  his 
productions.  About  1685  a  new  school 
of  opera  composers  emerged  in  Italy, 
the  Neapolitan  school,  whose  influence 
predominated  until  1750.  Its  founder 
and  guiding  spirit  was  Alessandro  Scar¬ 
latti,  and  its  most  significant  members 
were  Francesco  Durante,  Leonardo 
Leo,  Niccolo  Jommelli,  Baldassare 
Galuppi,  and  Nicola  Piccinni.  In  the 
typical  opera  of  this  school  the  play 
was  based  on  episodes  from  history  and 
legend.  The  songs,  or  arias,  became  the 
major  musical  element,  and  the  Nea¬ 
politans  established  the  importance  of 
the  da  capo  aria.  The  virtuoso  singer 
was  glorified  as  composers  outdid  each 
other  in  writing  decorative  melodies 
for  displays  of  vocal  dexterity.  En¬ 
semble  music  was  also  emphasized,  and 
the  overture  acquired  increasing  im¬ 
portance.  In  Naples,  too,  a  new  type  of 
opera  was  cultivated:  the  opera  buff  a, 
or  comic  opera,  opposed  to  the  opera 
seria,  or  serious  opera.  Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista  Pergolesi  was  the  first  important 
composer  of  this  new  type. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

The  popularity  of  Neapolitan  opera 
spread  throughout  Europe,  and  its  tra¬ 
ditions  became  everywhere  firmly 
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rooted.  The  Italian  poet  and  dramatist 
Pietro  Metastasio  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  forces  in  the  dominance  of 
the  Neapolitan  style,  chiefly  through 
the  overwhelming  popularity  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  librettos.  While  certain  specific 
abuses  in  Italian  opera — the  outlandish 
absurdity  of  many  of  the  texts,  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  importance  of  singer  and 
song,  the  excessive  ornamentation  of 
melodies — were  modified  by  the  re¬ 
forms  of  Cristoph  Willibald  Gluck, 
Italian  composers  generally  continued 
to  conform  to  established  patterns. 
Within  their  limits,  they  produced 
works  of  unquestioned  genius,  dressing 
their  stories  with  musical  inspiration  of 
a  high  order.  Rossini  and  Donizetti 
brought  to  both  their  comic  and  serious 
operas — and  Bellini  exclusively  to  seri¬ 
ous  operas — a  wealth  of  melodic  beauty 
and  a  freshness  of  musical  thought  that 
often  lifted  the  humdrum  librettos  to 
works  of  stature.  Melodic  beauty  and 
freshness  of  musical  thought  were  com¬ 
bined  with  the  demands  of  effective 
theater  in  the  operas  of  Giuseppe 
Verdi,  the  greatest  operatic  figure  pro¬ 
duced  by  Italy,  a  genius  who  dominated 
the  world  of  opera  for  half  a  century. 
Verdi  brought  the  century-old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Italian  opera  to  their  highest 
stages  of  technical  and  artistic  devel¬ 
opment,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
a  dramatic  vigor  previously  unknown. 
In  his  last  two  operas,  Otello  and  Fal- 
staff,  he  abandoned  many  of  the  more 
formal  Italian  patterns  to  create  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  music  and  drama  never  before 
achieved  by  an  Italian.  With  Pietro 
Mascagni’s  Cavalleria  rustic  ana  (1890) 
a  new  movement  entered  Italian  opera 
— verismo,  or  realism — emphasizing  a 
more  realistic  sort  of  drama  and  greater 
naturalism  in  the  music.  Followers  of 
this  movement  included  Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo  and  the  most  successful 
Italian  opera  composer  after  Verdi, 
Giacomo  Puccini. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  FRENCH  OPERA.  Jean- 
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Baptiste  Lully,  Italian  by  birth,  was  the 
first  major  figure  in  French  opera.  He 
made  several  significant  departures 
from  the  Italian  style,  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  ballet  and  the  activity  on 
the  stage,  giving  a  new  importance  to 
the  recitative  while  simplifying  the 
aria,  enriching  the  harmonic  and  instru¬ 
mental  writing.  These  tendencies  were 
further  developed  by  the  next  outstand¬ 
ing  composer  of  French  opera,  Jean 
Philippe  Rameau.  In  his  search  for 
dramatic  truth  and  his  indefatigable 
efforts  to  extend  the  horizons  of  har¬ 
mony  and  orchestration,  Rameau  pre¬ 
cipitated  an  acrimonious  debate  be¬ 
tween  the  partisans  of  French  opera 
and  Italian.  Rameau’s  ultimate  victory 
was  a  major  step  in  the  advance  of 
French  opera.  Eleven  years  after 
Rameau’s  death,  however,  the  basic 
issues  of  the  argument  were  still  con¬ 
tested,  this  time  centering  around  the 
personalities  of  Gluck  and  Piccinni. 
The  decisive  triumph  of  Gluck’s  operas 
was  a  vindication  of  Rameau’s  es¬ 
thetics. 

gluck’s  reforms.  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  break  with  the  formulas  of  Italian 
opera  was  made  by  Gluck,  a  develop¬ 
ment  discussed  in  more  detail  in  his 
biographical  entry  in  this  volume.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  a  new  humanity,  simplicity, 
dramatic  truth,  and  realizing  a  closer 
bond  between  text  and  music  than  had 
been  previously  achieved,  Cristoph 
Willibald  Gluck  brought  a  new  age  for 
opera  with  works  like  Orfeo  ed  Euri - 
dice,  Alceste,  and  Iphigenie  en  Aulide . 
His  was  a  major  revolution,  setting  the 
stage  for  Weber  and  Wagner. 

ADVANCES  IN  FRENCH  OPERA.  Despite 
the  recognition  in  France  of  the  validity 
of  the  kind  of  operas  written  by 
Rameau  and  Gluck,  the  Italians  con¬ 
tinued  to  prosper  there  for  many  years. 
The  new  operas  in  vogue  in  Paris  were 
those  written  by  such  highly  favored 
Italians  as  Luigi  Cherubini  and  Gas- 
paro  Spontini.  These  works  catered  to 
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the  French  appetite  for  grandiose 
scenes,  ceremonials,  ballets,  melo¬ 
drama.  Spectacle  and  melodrama  were 
emphasized  in  the  works  of  Meyerbeer, 
a  German  composer  who  achieved  such 
popularity  in  France  that  his  works  be¬ 
came  the  models  for  subsequent  French 
operas  in  the  grand  manner.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  operas  with 
which  Meyerbeer  impressed  France — 
Robert  le  Diable,  Les  Huguenots , 
UAfricaine — combined  Italian  styles 
and  techniques  with  French  tempera¬ 
ment  and  tastes.  French  grand  opera 
became  an  institution  with  the  advent 
of  Meyerbeer.  There  now  appeared  a 
number  of  composers  writing  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  style,  though  with  the  economy  and 
restraint  imposed  on  them  by  their 
French  temperament.  A  new  kind  of 
lyricism — more  refined  and  delicate 
than  the  Italian — a  growing  interest  in 
characterization,  and  a  mounting  con¬ 
cern  for  human  emotions  now  pre¬ 
vailed  in  French  operas.  The  climax  of 
this  trend  was  reached  in  the  works  of 
Ludovic  Halevy,  Charles  Gounod, 
Jules  Massenet,  Georges  Bizet,  and 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  to  mention  only 
the  leading  figures.  Naturalism  came  to 
French  opera  in  1900  with  Gustave 
Charpen tier’s  Louise  and  the  operas  of 
Alfred  Bruneau — works  which  stressed 
a  close  identification  with  the  problems 
of  everyday  life.  At  the  same  time  there 
appeared  a  musical  style  called  impres¬ 
sionism.  The  first  impressionist  opera, 
Claude  Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande , 
influenced  not  only  French  opera  but 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Paralleling 
the  growth  of  serious  French  opera 
were  the  developments  of  opera  com- 
ique  and  opera  bouffe,  discussed  else¬ 
where  under  these  headings. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  GERMAN  OPERA. 

Heinrich  Schiitz’s  Dafne,  composed  in 
1627,  was  the  first  opera  written  in  the 
German  language.  It  was  a  long  time 
later,  however,  that  a  distinctly  Ger¬ 
man  tradition  came  into  being.  Italian 
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opera  meanwhile  remained  supreme  in 
the  courts  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  Italian  style  was  slavishly  imitated 
by  such  leading  German  composers  as 
Reinhard  Reiser.  Karl  Heinrich  Graun, 
and  Johann  Adolph  Basse.  When,  in 
Austria,  Gluck  parted  company  with 
the  Italians,  he  was  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  German  opera,  which  was  to 
be  distinguished  by  its  pronounced  dra¬ 
matic  interest,  enriched  musical  re¬ 
sources,  poetic  expressiveness,  and  in¬ 
timate  connection  of  music  and  libretto. 
But  even  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Fttridiee 
and  Alcexte  were  settings  of  Italian 
texts,  as  were  nearly  all  the  major 
operas  of  Mozart,  Gluck's  most  signifi¬ 
cant  follower  in  the  German  school, 
Don  Giovanni  and  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  are  offsprings  of  Italian  opera 
seria  and  opera  buffa.  Both  operas, 
however,  show  such  a  marked  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  musico-dramatic  concept, 
and  such  an  advance  in  musical  char¬ 
acterization,  that  they  are  key  works 
in  the  shaping  of  the  Germanic  style. 
The  right  of  Mozart  to  belong  with  the 
German  school  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  eighteenth  century 
composer  to  write  operas  to  German 
texts.  His  Thf  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio  (1782)  is  the  oldest  German 
comic  opera  still  performed.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  17lH,  by  The  Magic  Flute. 
Both  these  works  derive  their  character 
not  from  the  Italian  opera  hulfa  but 
from  a  German  variety  of  popular 
musical  theater  known  its  the  smgspiel. 
They  must,  then,  he  considered  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  German  comic  opera,  a 
genre  that  subsequently  yielded  such 
works  as  The  liarher  of  Hagdad,  Die 
Melstersinger,  and  Der  Rosenkavalier. 
Beethoven’s  Fidelia  Wits  another  oil- 
spring  of  the  singspiel,  containing,  its 
it  does,  spoken  dialogue,  But  Fidelia  is 
a  powerful  music  drama,  the  first  such 
in  the  German  language.  The  accent  is 
on  intense  emotional  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  conflicts,  and  the  music  acquires  a 
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poetic  expressiveness  not  found  even 
in  Mozart.  Beethoven's  single  opera 
was  the  transition  from  Mozart  to  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,  with  whom  German 
folk  opera  came  into  existence.  Both 
the  texts  and  the  music  of  Der  Frci- 
xchiitz  and  Fnryanthe  drew  copiously 
from  German  folk  sources;  in  both, 
German  romanticism  came  to  flower! 
Richard  Wagner  was  the  climactie  fig¬ 
ure  in  German  opera.  In  his  works  the 
ideal  of  the  Gorman  music  drama  is 
finally  realized.  Wagner’s  esthetics  and 
achievements  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  his  biographical  entry.  Here  it 
is  only  essential  to  recall  that  Wagner 
conceived  an  operatic  form  and  style 
incomparable  for  spaciousness  and 
sublimity.  Wagner's  effect  on  operatic 
music  was  cataclysmic:  once  and  for 
all  the  center  of  the  opera  world  shifted 
from  Italy  to  Germany,  Inevitably, 
many  German  composers  began  using 
his  language  and  esthetics.  Of  his  im¬ 
mediate  successors  the  most  important 
was  Richard  Strauss:  in  his  master- 
works,  Salome  anti  Fdektra,  the  shadow 
of  the  mighty  Wagner  is  in  evidence. 
The  "Wagner/auber"  also  prevailed  in 
the  operas  of  Tngelhert  Humperdinck 
and  i  laris  Pftt/nei. 

NAttoNAt  ism  in  oi’pka.  The  reaction 
to  Wagner's  influence  was  reflected  in 
several  ways,  including  the  impression¬ 
ism  of  Claude  Uebussy  and  the  ex¬ 
pressionism  of  Arnold  Schoenberg.  It 
was  also  to  be  seen  in  the  national 
movement  that  arose  in  Russia  among 
a  group  of  composers  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “lave,”  Inspired  by  ex¬ 
amples  set  by  Michael  ( ilinka,  the  com¬ 
posers  Milt  Balakirev,  Alexander  Boro¬ 
din,  Modest  Mussorgsky,  Ct5sar  Cui, 
and  Nikolai  Rimsky  Korsakov  opposed 
making  their  music  a  reflection  of 
Western  music,  especially  that  of  Ger¬ 
many.  In  their  quest  tor  individuality 
they  arrived  at  a  style  that  had  its  roots 
deep  in  Russian  idioms  and  folk 
sources.  Thus,  they  created  a  kind  of 
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music  that  can  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
no  other  country.  Outstanding  in  the 
work  of  these  composers  are  three  folk 
operas:  Borodin’s  Prince  Igor ,  Mus¬ 
sorgsky’s  Boris  Godunov,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s  Sadko ,  The  success  of  the 
“Five”  inspired  composers  in  other 
countries  to  create  a  national  art. 
Notable  examples  of  these  aspirations 
are  to  be  seen  in  such  diverse  works 
as  Smetana’s  The  Bartered  Bride  (Bo¬ 
hemia),  Janacek’s  lenufa  (Moravia), 
Moniuszko’s  Halka  (Poland),  Kodaly’s 
Hdry  Janos  (Hungary),  and  Vaughan 
Williams’s  Hugh  the  Drover  (England). 

OPERA  IN  ENGLAND.  The  Siege  of 
Rhodes  (1656)  was  the  first  play  in 
England  to  be  set  throughout  to  music. 
No  less  than  five  composers  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  score:  Henry  Lawes, 
Matthew  Locke,  Thomas  Cooke,  Ed¬ 
ward  C ’ole man,  and  George  Hudson. 
The  first  great  English  opera  composer 
was  not  long  in  appearing;  Henry  Pur¬ 
cell,  who,  about  1090,  wrote  the  first 
significant  English  opera,  Dido  and 
Aeneas,  a  work  so  remarkable  in  dra¬ 
matic  and  musical  content  that  it  is  still 
capable  of  moving  audiences  today. 
The  next  great  figure  in  English  opera 
was  not  a  native  son  hut  the  Saxon-horn 
George  E rider ic  Handel.  He  lived  in 
England  from  1712  to  the  end  of  his 
fife,  and  his  many  operas  written  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  all  representative  of  the 
Italian  school,  were  the  most  important 
ones  of  their  era.  Reaction  against  the 
dominant  Italian  style  was  manifested 
in  the  tremendous  popularity  of  The 
Beggar's  Opera  (1728),  one  of  the  first 
ballad  operas,  a  form  that  was  to  he  in 
vogue  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  In  the 
middle  nineteenth  century  the  ballad 
opera  became  the  inspiration  of  such 
opera  composers  as  Michael  William 
Balfe,  Julius  Benedict,  and  William 
Vincent  Wallace.  More  in  the  Italian 
grand  opera  style,  but  with  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  English  personality,  were  operas 
by  the  later  composers  Alexander 


Mackenzie  and  Charles  Stanford.  Gus¬ 
tav  Holst  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 
are  twentieth  century  composers  who 
have  written  operas  that  are  unmis¬ 
takably  English  in  origin.  Finally,  in 
the  years  since  World  War  II,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Britten  has  written  a  number  of 
highly  effective  operas  based  on  a  wide 
range  of  moods  and  subjects. 

or  era  in  America.  The  first  work  by 
an  American  composer  that  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  called  an  opera  was  Francis 
Hopkinson’s  The  Temple  of  Minerva, 
produced  in  1781.  Hopkinson,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
wrote  the  words  as  well  as  the  music 
for  his  “oratorial  entertainment,”  as 
it  was  called  at  the  time;  the  music  has 
since  been  lost.  The  next  American 
opera,  a  ballad  opera,  set  forth  the 
career  of  the  Cherokee  chieftain  whose 
name  was  the  production’s  title:  Tam- 
many,  with  libretto  by  Anne  Julia 
Hatton,  music  by  the  popular  and  pro¬ 
lific  James  Hewitt.  It  was  produced  in 
New  York  in  1794  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Tammany  Society,  Two  more 
American  operas  were  introduced  in 
1796:  Victor  Pelissier’s  Iulwin  and  An¬ 
gelina  and  Benjamin  Carr’s  The  Arch¬ 
ers,  or  Mountaineers  of  Switzerland  (a 
work  derived  from  Schiller’s  drama 
Wilhelm  Tell).  The  first  American 
work  of  grand-opera  proportions  was 
Leonora,  adapted  from  Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton's  The  Lady  of  Lyons ,  with  music 
by  William  Henry  Fry.  In  the  style  of 
operas  by  Donizetti  and  Bellini, 
Leonora  has  considerable  value.  It  was 
introduced  in  Philadelphia  in  1 845,  was 
well  received,  and  was  revived  thirteen 
years  later  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York.  Fry  later  wrote  another 
successful  work,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
based  on  Victor  Hugo’s  novel  Well  re¬ 
ceived  in  1855  was  George  Frederick 
Bristow’s  opera  Rip  Van  Winkle,  a 
work  using  an  American  subject.  An 
attempt  to  encourage  the  writing  of 
operas  on  American  themes  was  made 
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by  Ole  Bull  in  1855.  He  had  recently 
become  manager  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  New  York,  and  in  this  capac¬ 
ity  he  offered  a  prize  of  a  thousand 
dollars  for  “the  best  original  grand 
opera  by  an  American  composer  on  an 
American  subject."  Unfortunately, 
Bull  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  the 
Academy  to  conclude  this  competition 
successfully.  Another  effort  in  this  di¬ 
rection  was  made  thirty  years  later  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  then  the  director  of 
the  American  Opera  Company.  One  of 
the  announced  aims  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  was  the  presentation  of  authentic 
American  operas,  but  in  the  year  or  so 
of  the  company’s  existence  no  such 
works  were  found  that  merited  per¬ 
formance.  Early  in  1000  there  was  talk 
of  producing  an  American  opera  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera;  the 
work  selected  was  John  Knowles 
Paine’s  Azara.  Nothing  came  of  this 
project.  Azara  was  never  performed  on 
the  stage,  though  it  received  a  concert 
performance  in  1WL  I  he  first  Ameri¬ 
can  opera  performed  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  was  Frederick  Shepherd  ( 'onverse's 
The  Pipe  of  Desire  in  1010,  A  year  later 
Gatti-C'asa/za  announced  a  competi¬ 
tion  for  American  operas.  I  he  winner 
was  Horatio  W.  Parker’s  Mona,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Metropolitan  in  10  U  and 
awarded  a  ten  thousand  dollar  prize.  A 
number  of  American  composers  have 
written  operas  that  exploited  peculiarly 
American  idioms.  Victor  Herbert  and 
Charles  Waketield  (’adman  produced 
operas  {Natoma  and  Shunew hi  that 
featured  their  conceptions  of  American 
Indian  music;  Louis  Gruenberg  tin 
The  Emperor  Jones)  and  George 
Gershwin  (in  Pome  amt  Bess)  used 
Negro  subjects  and  musical  materials; 
Marc  Blitzstoin  has  used  ja/z  styles  and 
techniques  (The  (‘rutile  Wilt  Raek ). 
However,  most  American  opera  com¬ 
posers  have  user!  an  eclectic  style  owing 
little  to  American  folk  or  popular 
sources,  and  in  this  vein  some  notable 


operas^  have  been  written:  Deems 
1  aylor’s  The  King's  Henchman,  Doug¬ 
las  Moore’s  I  he  Devil  and  Daniel 
Webster,  Gian-Carlo  Menotti’s  The 
Medium  and  The  Consul. 

I  he  following  American  operas  are 
among  those  discussed  in  their  proper 
alphabetical  order  in  this  encyclopedia: 
A  rnahl  and  the  Sight  Visitors;  The 
Canterhurv  Pilgrims;  ( 'oponsaechi;  The 
Consul;  t  he  Cradle  Will  Rock;  Cyrano 
de  Remerue;  The  Devil  and  Daniel 
l/ehster;  Down  in  the  Valley;  A  Drum- 
tin  / .egend;  t  he  Emperor  Jones;  Evan¬ 
geline;  Four  Saints  in  Three  Arts;  The 
Island  Cod;  The  Jumping  p'rog  of 
Calaveras  County;  The  Kind’s  Hench¬ 
man;  Madeleine;  The  Man  Without  a 
Country;  The  Medium;  Merry  Mount; 
Mona;  The  Mother  of  Us  All;  Na- 
toma;  The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief; 
The  Pipe  of  Desire;  Porgy  and  Bess; 
Regina;  The  Saint  of  Bteeeker  Street; 
The  Searlet  letter;  Slumewis;  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew;  The  Telephone; 
The  Temple  Daneer;  The  Tender 
l  ami;  l  he  t ree  on  the  Plains;  Trouble 
in  Tahiti;  Voipone;  White  Wings;  A 
Witch  of  Salem. 

Oj»4ra,  I,'  (Acudentk  de  Muslque),  the 
oldest  opera  house  in  France,  and  the 
most  celebrated.  It  is  subsidized  by  the 
French  government.  In  1  (»<>*»  a  grant 
was  given  by  l  mris  XIV  to  Pierre  Per¬ 
rin,  Robert  C  amber  t.  and  the  Marquis 
de  Soutdeae  to  organize  a  theater  in 
Paris  tor  opera  and  ballet  perform¬ 
ances.  On  March  to,  L»71,  the  Aea- 
d4tme  de  Musnpie  was  launched  at  the 
Jen  de  Patmie  with  a  pastoral  by  Cam- 
hert,  Ptmume,  now  accepted  as  the  first 
French  opera.  When  Perrin  was  put  in 
debtors'  prison,  lean  Baptiste  Lully 
bought  out  (tie  license  and  took  over 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Academic  in  167.L  A  year  later,  when 
Moliere’s  death  Sett  the  theater  at  the 
Palais  Roy.d  vacant,  the  opera  com¬ 
pany  (ratede!  red  there,  remaining 
ninety  years  until  the  theater  was  de- 
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stroyed  by  fire  in  1763.  Lully  headed 
the  opera  company  until  his  death  in 
1687  and  created  the  first  significant 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Paris  Op6ra; 
during  his  regime  some  twenty  of  his 
operas  and  opera-ballets  were  intro¬ 
duced,  exerting  a  far-reaching  influence 
on  the  early  evolution  of  French  opera. 
The  second  great  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Opera  came  between  1737  and 
1760,  when  many  of  the  outstanding 
operas  of  Rameau  were  given.  From 
1773  to  1779  the  Opera  was  dominated 
by  the  personality  and  genius  of  Gluck, 
then  visiting  from  Vienna,  a  visit  cli¬ 
maxed  by  the  victory  of  his  operas 
over  those  of  the  Italian  opposition.  In 
1794  the  Academie  de  Musique  moved 
to  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  temporar¬ 
ily  became  known  as  the  Theatre  des 
Arts.  After  the  French  Revolution,  the 
new  regime  removed  from  the  reper¬ 
tory  many  works  considered  too  aristo¬ 
cratic,  substituting  new  operas  by 
Mehul,  Gossec,  Monsigny,  and  Phili- 
dor.  The  Empire  helped  restore  many 
of  the  prohibited  operas,  but  the  opera- 
ballets  of  the  preceding  century  had 
now  lost  their  audience  and  were  re¬ 
placed  by  French  historical  operas.  In 
1821  the  Academie  occupied  the  Salle 
Favart,  and  a  year  later  it  moved  to  a 
theater  in  Rue  Le  Peletier,  where 
operas  by  Rossini,  Weber,  Donizetti, 
and  Mozart  were  added  to  the  reper¬ 
tory.  When  this  theater  burned,  a  move¬ 
ment  was  launched  to  build  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  for  the  Academie.  In  1861 
the  foundation  for  the  new  building, 
designed  by  Charles  Garnier,  was 
finally  laid;  the  building  itself,  erected 
at  the  head  of  the  Avenue  de  l’Opera, 
was  not  completed  for  fourteen  years. 
It  opened  on  January  5,  1875,  with  an 
orchestral  concert.  The  first  opera  per¬ 
formed  there  was  La  Juive,  three  days 
later.  The  first  opera  new  to  the  reper¬ 
tory,  Jeanne  d' Arc,  by  Auguste  Mer- 
met,  was  given  on  April  5,  1876. 

Since  its  beginnings  as  the  Academie 
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de  Musique,  the  Paris  Opera  has  pre¬ 
sented  almost  a  thousand  different 
works.  Many  of  the  premiere  perform¬ 
ances  have  been  of  the  foremost  operas 
written  in  France:  Cherubini’s  Ana¬ 
creon;  Lully’s  Armide  and  Atys;  Ber¬ 
lioz’  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  Rameau’s 
Castor  et  Pollux,  Dardanus,  Hip- 
poly  te  et  Aricie ,  and  Les  Indes  galantes; 
Massenet’s  Le  Cid ,  Le  Roi  de  Lahore , 
and  Thais;  Saint-Saens’  Henri  VIII; 
Halevy’s  La  Juive;  Auber’s  La  muette 
di  Portici;  Fevrier’s  Monna  Vanna; 
Gounod’s  Sap  ho.  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  premieres  by  non-French  com¬ 
posers  have  been  Meyerbeer’s  UAfri - 
caine,  Les  Huguenots,  Le  Prophete, 
and  Robert  le  Diable;  Gretry’s  Andro - 
maque ;  Gluck’s  Armide ,  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide,  and  Iphigenie  en  Tauride; 
Verdi’s  Don  Carlos;  Donizetti’s  La  fa¬ 
vor  ita;  Rossini’s  William  Tell 
Opera  bouffe,  a  French  comic  opera — 
light,  trivial,  and  frequently  farcical  in 
character.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
opera-comique  of  the  middle  nine¬ 
teenth  century  (see  below)  which  then 
acquired  a  more  serious  and  artistically 
ambitious  character.  The  term  “opera 
bouffe”  came  from  the  theaters  in 
which  these  pieces  were  played,  called 
“bouffes.”  Thus,  when  Offenbach 
opened  his  theater  for  musical  satires 
and  farces  he  called  it  the  Bouffes 
Parisiens.  Offenbach  was  the  foremost 
exponent  of  the  opera-bouffe,  and  his 
Orpheus  in  the  Underworld  is  a  classic 
in  this  genre. 

Opera  buffa,  an  Italian  comic  opera, 
with  dialogue  in  recitativo  secco  ( see 
recitative).  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  more  serious  variety  of  Italian 
opera  (opera  seria)  in  its  use  of  a  comic 
rather  than  serious  subjects.  But  there 
are  other  basic  differences.  The  opera 
seria  generally  used  historical  or  leg¬ 
endary  characters;  the  opera  buffa  pre¬ 
ferred  human  beings  in  everyday  situa¬ 
tions,  human-interest  stories  filled  with 
farcical  situations.  The  opera  buffa  is 
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usually  concerned  with  love  intrigues 
involving  cuckolds,  deceiving  wives, 
and  scheming  servants.  The  opera  seria 
utilized  complex,  highly  ornamented 
arias  to  exploit  the  virtuosity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  singers;  the  opera  buffa  pre¬ 
ferred  simple  melodies  and  tunes.  The 
opera  seria  emphasized  massive  scenes 
of  pageantry;  the  opera  buffa  required 
only  a  few  characters  moving  against  a 
simple  setting.  Musically,  the  opera 
buffa  popularized  certain  stylistic  de¬ 
vices  by  which  it  was  to  be  identified: 
the  swift  alternation  of  light  and  shade 
for  contrast;  the  use  of  rhythmic,  stac¬ 
cato  passages  to  emphasize  coquettish 
moods;  the  exploitation  of  patter  songs; 
the  extended  finales  concluding  each 
act. 

The  opera  buffa  developed  from  the 
intermezzo,  a  brief  comic  scene  set  to 
music,  popular  in  Italy  in  the  late  six¬ 
teenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries 
(see  intermezzo).  A  special  theater 
was  opened  in  1709  in  Naples  to  per¬ 
form  these  intermezzi,  whose  texts 
were  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect.  Such 
figures  of  the  Neapolitan  school  as 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Nicola  Logro- 
scino  were  among  the  most  popular 
writers  of  these  comic  pieces.  Another 
Neapolitan,  Giovanni  Battista  Pergo- 
lesi,  wrote  intermezzi;  and  in  1733  he 
completed  a  more  extended  work  in  a 
similar  style  which  can  be  regarded  as 
the  first  opera  buffa  in  history:  La 
serva  padrona,  introduced  in  Naples  on 
August  28,  1733.  Pergolesi’s  delightful 
one-act  comic  opera  not  only  estab¬ 
lished  the  form,  style,  and  esthetic  ap¬ 
proach  which  subsequent  works  in  this 
genre  were  to  assume;  its  tremendous 
popularity  in  Italy  inspired  composers 
there  to  produce  works  in  a  similar 
vein,  thus  bringing  universal  accept¬ 
ance  to  the  new  medium.  In  Italy,  Per¬ 
golesi’s  immediate  successors  were 
Domenico  Cimarosa  (17  matrimonio 
segreto ),  Baldassare  Galuppi  (II  filo- 
sofo  di  campagna) ,  Giovanni  Paisiello 


(The  Barber  of  Seville ),  and  Nicola 
Piccinni  (La  Cecchina ).  These  com¬ 
posers  represent  the  natural  transition 
from  Pergolesi  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  opera  buffa  composers,  Rossini, 
whose  masterwork,  The  Barber  of 
Seville ,  was  the  model  followed  by  all 
later  composers  of  opera  buffa.  Of 
Rossini’s  successors,  the  most  notable 
was  Donizetti  (Uelisir  dy amor e  and 
Don  Pasquale ) ,  while  Ermanno  Wolf- 
Ferrari  carried  the  style  into  the 
twentieth  century  with  The  Secret  of 
Suzanne.  The  first  opera  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  composer  Gian-Carlo  Menotti  is 
also  in  the  opera  buffa  tradition: 
Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball 
Opera  comique,  a  type  of  French  opera 
utilizing  spoken  dialogue.  Its  present- 
day  meaning  is  not — as  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  name  might  imply — a 
comic  opera.  Many  celebrated  works  in 
this  genre  are  tragic — for  example, 
Carmen .  The  form  was  evolved  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time 
the  Acad6mie  de  Musique  (or  Paris 
Opera,  as  it  is  now  known)  had  a 
monopoly  on  all  opera  performances. 
To  circumvent  this  monopoly,  a  new 
type  of  opera  was  evolved:  a  light  form 
of  theatrical  entertainment  utilizing 
singing.  These  musical  plays,  with 
spoken  dialogue,  were  first  seen  at  Paris 
fairs.  It  was  at  the  Foire  St.  Germain, 
in  1715,  that  the  term  “opera  comique’' 
was  used  for  the  first  time.  Originally, 
the  opera  comique  was  true  to  its  name 
by  being  a  work  of  humorous  charac¬ 
ter,  simple  in  appeal,  designed  exclu¬ 
sively  as  entertainment.  The  first  of 
these  works  were  often  parodies  of  the 
serious  operas  given  at  the  Academie 
de  Musique. 

A  powerful  stimulus  to  French 
composers  was  the  performance  in 
Paris  of  La  serva  padrona  in  1752. 
Frenchmen  set  out  to  write  works  in  a 
similar  style.  In  the  same  year  of  1752 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau — the  philoso¬ 
pher  and  musician — completed  and 
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had  performed  a  delightful  little  op6ra 
comique,  Le  devin  du  village ,  which  he 
confessed  was  in  frank  imitation  of  the 
Pergolesi  opera.  A  twenty-three-year- 
old  composer,  Pierre-Alexandre  Mon- 
signy,  was  so  moved  by  La  serva  pa - 
drona  that  he  decided  henceforth  to 
write  only  comic  operas.  Andre  Gretry 
was  another  composer  who  was  sim¬ 
ilarly  influenced.  In  time,  these  two 
were  succeeded  by  the  triumvirate  who 
made  the  opera  comique  an  institution: 
Frangois  Boieldieu,  Adolphe  Adam, 
and  Daniel  Auber. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  character  of  the  opera  comique 
changed  radically.  The  term  was  hence¬ 
forth  applied  to  operas — frequently 
tragic  in  theme — in  which  there  were 
passages  of  spoken  dialogue.  The 
works  formerly  designated  as  operas 
comiques  now  became  known  as  operas 
bouffes.  The  Opera-Comique  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  the  home  for  this  new  type 
of  opera. 

Opera-Comique,  L’,  one  of  the  two  na¬ 
tional  lyric  theaters  of  France  (the 
other  being  the  Academie  de  Musique 
or,  as  it  is  now  known,  L’Opera) ,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Rue  Favart  in  Paris.  It  was 
established  in  1715  after  a  special 
agreement  with  the  Academie  de 
Musique  that  it  would  present  only 
operatic  works  with  spoken  dialogue. 
Originally,  the  Opera-Comique  gave  its 
performances  at  the  Foire  St.  Germain, 
where  it  was  so  successful  that  rival 
theater  managers  combined  to  have  it 
closed  in  1745.  When  the  Opera- 
Comique  resumed  operations  in  1752, 
it  combined  with  the  Comedie  Italien 
in  presenting  performances  at  the 
Mauconseil.  In  1783  the  Opera- 
Comique  moved  to  the  Rue  Favart,  but 
it  did  not  stay  there  long.  A  competitive 
company  was  organized  on  the  Rue 
Feydeau  in  1791.  With  audiences  di¬ 
vided  between  the  theaters,  both  suf¬ 
fered  financial  reverses  and  had  to  close 
in  1801.  They  then  combined  forces 
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and  gave  opera  performances  on  the 
Rue  Feydeau  until  1829,  from  1829  to 
1832  at  the  Theatre  Ventadour,  and 
from  1832  to  1840  at  the  Theatre 
des  Nouveautes.  In  1840  the  Opera- 
Comique  moved  to  its  present  site  on 
the  Rue  Favart,  and  the  present  theater 
opened  on  December  7,  1898. 

The  list  of  world  premieres  at  the 
Opera-Comique  includes  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  the  French 
lyric  theater:  Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue; 
Carmen;  Cendrillon;  Fra  Diavolo; 
Griselidis;  La  Habanera;  Vheure  Espag - 
nole;  Joseph ;  Le  Juif  Polonais;  Lakme; 
Lalla  Roukh;  Louise;  Manon;  Mdrouf; 
Mignon;  Les  noces  de  Jeannette; 
Pelleas  et  Melisande;  Le  postilion  de 
Longjumeau;  Le  Roi  d’Yvetot;  Le  Roi 
d!Ys;  Sapho  (Jules  Massenet);  The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann.  Operas  by  foreign 
composers  introduced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  have  included:  The  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment;  Dinorah;  Ernest 
Bloch’s  Macbeth. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  many 
works  now  performed  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  are  traditional  in  form,  the 
company  having  abandoned  its  original 
policy  of  confining  its  activities  exclu¬ 
sively  to  operas  with  spoken  dialogue. 
Opera  performance.  (1)  Europe.  The 
first  operas  by  members  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  “Camerata”  and  their  immediate 
successors  were  performed  privately  in 
the  palaces  of  Italy’s  nobility.  The  first 
public  opera  house  came  into  existence 
in  1637  when  one  of  Venice’s  noblest 
families,  the  Trons,  opened  the  Teatro 
San  Cassiano  with  a  performance  of 
an  opera  by  a  now  forgotten  composer: 
Manelli’s  Andromedie.  The  boxes  were 
rented  annually  by  Venetian  nobility 
and  foreign  princes;  the  general  public 
gained  admission  to  the  spacious  par¬ 
terre  by  paying  approximately  twenty 
cents.  This  new  theater  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  success,  and  many  operas  were 
given  there.  Between  1641  and  1649, 
for  example,  thirty  different  works 
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were  performed,  including  several  by  ance  of  C&resno’s  Amleto,  and  soon 
Claudio  Monteverdi.  became  the  home  tor  operas  bv  Glurt 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  and  Mozart. 


tury  opera  was  such  a  favored  form  of 
entertainment  that  there  were  sixteen 
different  opera  houses  in  Venice  alone, 
each  run  by  a  different  Venetian  fam¬ 
ily.  An  opera  theater  opened  in  Naples 
in  1684,  the  Teatro  San  Bartolomeo, 
where  works  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
were  performed  and  where  l.a  xorva 
ptulnma  was  introduced.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  all  Italian  opera  houses,  l  a 
Scab,  in  Milan,  was  opened  in  1776, 
In  Rome,  where  opera  was  long  for¬ 
bidden  by  papal  edict,  performances 
were  restricted  to  the  homes  of  royalty. 

An  opera  theater  was  inaugurated  in 
London  as  early  as  1656.  Not  until  the 
Restoration,  four  years  later,  when  the 
Puritan  ban  on  theatrical  entertainment 
was  removed,  did  opera  begin  to  flour¬ 
ish.  The  first  major  opera  house  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  opened  in 
16%,  followed  by  His  Majesty’s  Thea¬ 
tre  in  1705  and  t’ovent  Garden  in  IH2, 
However,  when  Handel's  first  Fnglish 
opera  was  performed  in  171  f  ( HinaUo 
- -a  triumph  giving  impetus  to  opera  in 
England),  it  was  given  in  a  smaller 
house,  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  in  Hay- 
market.  Handel  helped  found  and  was 
artistic  director  of  ins  own  opera  com¬ 
pany  in  1721,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music;  when  that  failed,  he  organized 
still  another  company  in  1726  at  the 
King’s  Theatre. 

An  opera  house  came  into  existence 
in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1678.  From 
1695  to  1705  it  was  directed  bv  Rein- 
hard  Reiser,  who  was  responsible  for 
making  Hamburg  the  first  major  oper¬ 
atic  center  of  Germany.  It  was  here  that 
Handel  made  his  bow  as  an  opera 
composer.  The  Baris  Opdru,  or  Aca- 
df-mie  de  MusU|tie,  was  organized  in 
1669.  The  first  opera  house  in  Prague 
opened  in  1725,  the  first  in  Berlin  in 
1742.  In  Vienna,  the  Burgtheuter  came 
into  existence  in  1741  with  a  perform- 


I'he  history  of  opera  performances  is 
to  he  found  in  the  history  of  the  world’s 
leading  opera  houses.  For  additional 
material  in  the  present  volume,  consult 
entries  on  individual  opera  houses  and 
on  major  opera  festivals. 

(2>  t’Ntti  ti  si  sirs.  The  first  opera 
performance  in  the  Colonics  took  place 
in  a  courtroom  in  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  on  February  8,  1735.  The 
production  was  an  Fnglish  ballad 
opera.  Flora.  Ballad  operas  continued 
to  be  the  only  operas  performed  in  the 
New  World  up  to  1791.  !»  that  year 
an  opera  troupe,  under  the  direction  of 
Louis  Tahery,  visited  New  Orleans  and 
presented  French  operas  in  private 
homes.  A  year  later  a  theater  was  built 
for  this  group,  the  Theatre  te  Spectacle 
de  Rue  St.  Pierre.  This  was  the  first  of 
several  opera  theaters  in  New  Orleans. 
In  the  French  Opera  House,  opened  in 
most  of  the  famous  French 
opet as  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  were  introduced  to  the 
I  bitted  States, 

The  first  Italian  opera  heard  in 
America  was  PaKtello’s  I'ho  Harbor  of 
SWitlf,  sung  in  Baltimote  in  1794  (in 
an  Fnglish  translation  l.  Rossini's  Tho 
Harbor  of  Sovitlo,  also  sung  in  Fnglish, 
was  given  in  New  York  City  in  1819. 
In  182s  the  same  work  was  sung  in 
Italian,  the  first  Italian  language  per¬ 
formance  in  America,  In  the  same  year, 
Manuel  Gateta  visited  New  York  with 
an  Italian  opera  company  and  per¬ 
formed  several  Rossini  operas  new  to 
this  country.  Gaicw’s  collaborator  in 
this  venttit  e  was  I  oten/o  da  Ponte  who, 
with  a  French  tenor  named  Montresor, 
organized  another  season  of  Italian 
operas  in  New  York  a  year  later. 

I  ot enzo  da  Ponte  was  a  primary  force 
in  the  erection  of  the  fltsf  permanent 
opera  house  in  New  York,  the  Italian 
Opera  House.  The  Attor  Place  Opera, 
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opening  in  1 847,  and  its  successor,  the 
Academy  of  Music,  opening  in  1854, 
carried  on  the  major  operatic  activity 
in  New  York.  German  operas  in  the 
original  tongue  were  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  in  1855,  when  a 
visiting  troupe  gave  Der  Freischiltz, 
Martha ,  and  Zar  und  Zimmermanrt. 
The  first  Wagner  opera  heard  in  this 
country  was  Tannhauser,  at  the  Stadt- 
theater  in  New  York  in  1859. 

Opera  first  came  to  Chicago  with  a 
performance  of  La  sortnambula  in 
1850.  Nine  years  later  Chicago  had  its 
first  opera  season,  under  the  direction 
of  Maurice  Strakosch,  and  in  1865  the 
first  opera  house  in  Chicago  was 
erected,  the  Crosby  Opera.  Opera  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco 
in  1852  when  the  Pellegrini  Opera 
Troupe  gave  La  sortnambula . 

The  history  of  opera  performances 
in  America  is  told  further  in  the  stories 
of  individual  opera  houses. 

(3)  radio.  Even  while  radio  was  in 
its  earliest  experimental  stages  it  was 
interested  in  opera.  In  the  early  1900s, 
Lee  De  Forest  broadcast  from  the  stage 
of  the  Manhattan  Opera  an  aria  from 
Carmen  sung  by  Mariette  Mazarin.  On 
January  13,  1910,  there  took  place  an 
experimental  broadcast  from  the  stage 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera:  parts  of 
Cavalleria  rusticana  with  Emmy  Des- 
tinn  and  Riccardo  Martin,  and  Pagli - 
acciy  with  Enrico  Caruso  and  Pasquale 
Amato.  This  broadcast  was  picked  up 
by  some  fifty  radio  amateurs  in  or  near 
New  York  City,  and  by  the  S.S.  Avon 
at  sea. 

In  1925,  WEAF  (New  York)  began 
weekly  broadcasts  of  operas,  sung  in 
their  original  languages  by  professional 
performers  directed  by  Cesare  Sodero. 
This  was  the  first  time  a  series  of  operas 
came  to  radio,  and  the  program  was 
continued  successfully  for  several 
years.  On  September  7,  1925,  the  first 
stage  performance  of  a  regular  opera 
performance  was  broadcast  by  a  com¬ 


mercial  radio  station  when  WJZ  trans¬ 
mitted  Aida  as  given  by  the  Boston 
Civic  Opera  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  in  New  York. 

When  the  first  radio  network  came 
into  existence  on  November  15, 1926 — 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
network — the  event  was  celebrated 
with  a  performance  by  two  opera  stars, 
Mary  Garden  singing  in  Chicago, 
Titta  Ruffo,  in  New  York. 

On  January  21,  1928,  excerpts  from 
opera  performances  at  the  Chicago 
Auditorium  became  a  regular  radio 
feature.  Soon  after  the  first  broadcast 
(the  Garden  Scene  from  Faust) ,  a 
manufacturer  of  radio  supplies  spon¬ 
sored  these  broadcasts;  complete  acts 
were  henceforth  transmitted  through 
nineteen  associated  stations. 

A  new  day  dawned  for  opera  broad¬ 
casting  on  March  16, 1930,  when  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Fidelio  was  transmitted  to 
America  from  the  stage  of  the  Dresden 
Opera,  the  first  transatlantic  broadcast 
of  an  opera.  In  1931  a  performance 
was  relayed  to  America  from  Covent 
Garden. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  became 
affiliated  with  radio  in  1931.  Gatti- 
Casazza,  the  manager,  consented  to  a 
trial  broadcast,  the  quality  of  which 
would  influence  his  decision  as  to 
whether  Metropolitan  performances 
should  be  broadcast  regularly.  A  per¬ 
formance  of  Madama  Butterfly  was 
privately  relayed  to  Gatti-Casazza  and 
his  musical  staff  in  an  NBC  studio. 
Gatti-Casazza  was  so  impressed  that  he 
consented  to  the  transmission  of  Hansel 
and  Gretel  from  the  stage  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  on  Christmas  Day,  1931.  This 
led  to  the  weekly  Saturday-afternoon 
broadcasts  from  the  Metropolitan,  first 
over  the  NBC  network,  subsequently 
over  the  ABC.  For  six  years  these 
broadcasts  were  a  sustaining  feature. 
During  the  next  three  years  various 
sponsors  were  associated  with  the 
broadcasts.  In  1940  the  Texas  Com- 
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pany  became  the  permanent  sponsor. 
In  the  first  twenty  years  of  broadcast¬ 
ing,  over  four  hundred  performances 
of  over  seventy  different  operas  were 
heard.  The  three  heard  most  often 
were:  Tristan  und  Isolde ,  Aida ,  and 
Carmen . 

In  1933,  radio  recognized  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  opera  in  general,  and  the 
American  composer  in  particular,  by 
commissioning  the  first  opera  ever 
written  directly  for  radio,  The  Willow 
Tree ,  by  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman, 
broadcast  over  the  NBC  network  on 
October  3.  Previously,  on  April  17, 
1930  NBC  had  given  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  Charles  Skilton’s  one-act  In¬ 
dian  opera,  Sun  Bride .  In  1937  CBS 
began  commissioning  operas.  Among 
these  were:  Flora. ,  Beauty  and  the 
Beast ,  and  Blennerhasset ,  all  three  by 
Vittorio  Giannini;  and  Louis  Gruen- 
berg’s  Green  Mansions .  In  1939  NBC 
commissioned  Gian-Carlo  Menotti  to 
write  The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief . 

This  resume  of  opera  over  the  radio 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention 
of  the  extraordinary  concert  perform¬ 
ances  directed  by  Arturo  Toscanini. 
Among  the  operas  presented  by  Tos¬ 
canini  with  the  NBC  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  were:  Aida,  Un  ballo  in  mas- 
chera,  La  Boheme,  Falstaff,  Fidelio, 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  Otello ,  and  La 
traviata. 

(4)  recordings.  Opera  singers  and 
excerpts  from  operas  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  role  in  the  early  history  of  re¬ 
corded  music.  The  phonograph  was 
born  on  December  15,  1877,  when 
Thomas  A.  Edison  filed  a  patent  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  reproducing  machine.  The 
records  for  this  primitive  instrument 
were  cylindrical.  In  the  1890’s  several 
prominent  opera  stars  recorded  arias, 
among  them  Calve,  Maurel,  Nordica, 
and  Tamagno.  Meanwhile,  in  1887,  the 
disk  record  was  invented  by  Emile  Ber¬ 
liner.  The  Berliner  Gramophone  Com¬ 
pany  issued  recordings  by  some  lesser 


opera  singers  in  1895.  By  1900  the  disk 
had  replaced  the  cylinder,  and  the  re¬ 
cording  industry  was  ready  to  go  into 
high  gear. 

In  1898  the  Gramophone  Company 
was  organized  in  Europe.  Soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  it  embarked  on 
an  ambitious  program  to  record  great 
music  in  outstanding  performances.  In 
1901  it  despatched  engineers  to  Russia 
to  record  eminent  singers  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Opera,  including  Feodor  Chalia¬ 
pin.  In  March,  1902,  the  same  com¬ 
pany  contracted  Enrico  Caruso  to 
record  ten  numbers;  and  soon  after 
this,  Emma  Calve,  Mattia  Battistini, 
Maurice  Renaud,  and  Pol  Plangon 
joined  the  company. 

In  1903  the  Columbia  Phonograph 
Company  of  New  York  introduced  the 
Grand  Opera  Series  with  stars  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  including  Su¬ 
zanne  Adams,  Edouard  de  Reszke, 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  Marcella 
Sembrich,  and  Antonio  Scotti.  The 
venture  was  a  failure  and  was  tem¬ 
porarily  abandoned,  but  it  spurred  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 
(incorporated  in  1901)  to  competition. 
In  1903  Victor  set  up  a  recording 
studio  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  first  rec¬ 
ord  made  with  the  now-famous  Red 
Seal  Label  was  “Caro  mio  ben,”  sung 
by  Ada  Crossley.  Giuseppe  Campanari, 
Louise  Homer,  Plan$on,  and  Scotti 
were  soon  making  records  for  Victor; 
at  the  same  time  Victor  was  issuing  in 
America  the  best  releases  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Gramophone  Company.  Lacking 
an  outstanding  tenor  on  its  list,  Victor 
signed  Caruso  to  an  exclusive  contract 
in  1903.  Caruso  recorded  ten  numbers 
early  in  1904  at  a  fee  of  four  hundred 
dollars  a  record.  These  records  proved 
so  popular  that  after  a  second  record¬ 
ing  session,  in  1905,  Caruso’s  fee  was 
raised  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  record. 
The  records  made  at  the  third  session, 
in  1906,  were  recently  re-released  by 
RCA  Victor  in  its  Treasury  Series. 
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Geraldine  Farrar,  Alma  Gluck,  and 
John  McCormack  were  other  leading 
singers  added  to  the  Victor  list  after 
1907.  Influenced  by  Victor’s  success, 
the  Columbia  company  revived  its  pro¬ 
gram  by  engaging  Mary  Garden,  Lil¬ 
lian  Nordica,  Olive  Fremstad,  and 
Alessandro  Bond,  among  others. 

Despite  the  high  price  for  these  rec¬ 
ords — a  typical  single  twelve-inch  disk, 
recorded  on  only  one  side,  cost  as  much 
as  seven  dollars — sales  soared.  Within 
a  decade  the  assets  of  Victor  rose  to 
eight  million  dollars;  in  two  decades 
this  figure  doubled.  Caruso’s  income 
from  his  recordings  eventually 
amounted  to  more  than  two  million 
dollars. 

The  early  recordings  were  made 
acoustically.  The  artist  would  sing  into 
a  horn  which  would  converge  the 
sound  and  give  it  sufficient  power  to 
cut  a  track  on  a  wax  disk.  This  method 
did  not  permit  much  clarity  of  repro¬ 
duction.  In  the  1920’s  a  revolution 
took  place.  The  radio  introduced  new 
techniques  and  implements,  among 
them  the  electric  microphone.  The  art¬ 
ist’s  voice  was  now  amplified  and  regis¬ 
tered  electrically.  From  the  field  of 
radio,  too,  the  phonograph  acquired  a 
new  type  of  loud  speaker  in  which  am¬ 
plification  was  achieved  through  radio 
tubes.  Electricity  brought  an  altogether 
new  fidelity  to  recordings.  A  boom  now 
took  place  in  the  sale  of  phonographs 
and  records.  Recordings  themselves 
became  more  ambitious:  for  the  first 
time  an  entire  opera  was  recorded, 
when  in  1928  Victor  issued  Rigoletto . 
In  1929  Columbia  followed  suit  with 
its  own  first  complete  opera,  Carmen . 
For  some  years  European  companies 
were  the  dominant  makers  of  operatic 
records,  but  a  change  came  in  1947 
when  Columbia  announced  a  contract 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  to  record 
parts  of  operas  or  complete  operas 
from  the  stage  of  that  house.  The  first 
of  these  recordings  was  the  “Liebes- 


nachtmusik”  from  Tristan  und  Isolde , 
sung  by  Helen  Traubel,  Herta  Glaz, 
and  Torsten  Ralf,  with  Fritz  Busch 
conducting.  The  first  complete  opera 
was  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

The  next  major  development  in  the 
recording  of  operas  came  in  1948  when 
Columbia  Records  announced  its  long- 
playing  record.  Thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes  of  music  could  now  be  put  on 
one  complete  record.  This  innovation, 
soon  adopted  by  all  other  major  com¬ 
panies,  made  it  possible  to  record  en¬ 
tire  operas  on  from  two  to  five  records. 
The  increase  in  record  quality  and  the 
concomitant  reduction  in  price  led  to 
a  tremendous  increase  in  record  buy¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  full  year  of  long-playing 
record  sales  (1949)  the  total  amounted 
to  over  two  million  dollars.  Numerous 
new  companies  came  into  existence, 
and  the  new  releases  each  year  reached 
prodigious  numbers.  Not  only  were  all 
the  major  operas  recorded  in  perform¬ 
ances  by  several  different  companies, 
the  less  familiar  works  of  the  repertory 
— and  sometimes  complete  strangers — 
were  made  available.  An  indication  of 
the  sale  of  complete  opera  recordings 
is  to  be  found  in  RCA  Victor’s  an¬ 
nouncement  in  1954  that,  since  1949, 
it  had  sold  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  opera  albums  at  a  total  price 
of  eight  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

(5)  television.  While  experiments 
in  televising  opera  took  place  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  early  as  1936,  and  opera  was 
televised  by  the  BBC  in  1937-1938,  it 
was  not  until  1941  that  opera  came  to 
television  in  the  United  States.  On 
March  10,  1941,  there  took  place  the 
first  American  opera  telecast:  a  tabloid 
version  of  Pagliacci  transmitted  from 
Radio  City  with  Metropolitan  Opera 
performers.  The  next  major  event  in 
televised  opera  took  place  on  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1948,  when  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  transmitted  its  opening  night 
performance  ( Otello )  over  NBC.  Sub¬ 
sequent  opening-night  performances 
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that  the  Metropolitan  televised  were:  premiere  of  Bohuslav  Martinu’s  The 
Der  Rosenkavalier  (1949)  and  Don  Marriage ,  the  first  American  perform- 

Carlos  (1950).  ance  of  Benjamin  Britten’s  Billy  Buddy 

In  1950  a  weekly  program  devoted  and  the  first  professional  performance 
to  abridged  operas  (on  films)  entitled  of  Leonard  Bernstein’s  Trouble  in 
“Opera  Cameos”  was  begun  on  WPIX,  Tahiti.  In  1954,  the  Theater  commis- 
produced  by  Carlo  Vinti.  This  series  sioned  two  operas,  Stanley  Hollings- 
has  since  then  been  televised  over  a  worth’s  La  Grande  Breteche ,  and  an 
network.  opera  by  Lukas  Foss.  Martinu  had 

An  experiment  of  far-reaching  im-  written  The  Marriage  directly  for  the 
plications  was  undertaken  on  Decern-  television  medium;  but  this  was  not  the 
ber  11,  1952,  when  an  actual  subscrip-  first  opera  so  written.  The  distinction 
tion  performance  of  Carmen  at  the  belongs  to  Gian-Carlo  Menotti’s 
Metropolitan  Opera  was  televised  over  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors ,  intro- 
a  closed  circuit  to  thirty-one  theaters  in  duced  by  NBC  on  Christmas  Eve,  1951. 
twenty-seven  cities.  It  was  estimated  Since  the  program  was  a  sponsored 
that  some  seventy  thousand  persons  one,  Amahl  became  the  first  opera 
paid  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  whose  world  premiere  was  sponsored 
in  admissions  to  hear  this  performance,  by  a  commercial  organization. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  an  actual  On  February  1,  1953,  the  Metro- 
stage  production  of  any  kind  was  sent  politan  Opera  was  presented  by  the 
from  a  point  to  different  parts  of  the  Omnibus  program  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
country.  The  experiment’s  success  tion  in  Die  Fledermaus;  the  Metro- 
pointed  out  at  least  one  direction  which  politan  later  returned  to  Omnibus  with 
televised  opera  could  take,  and  in  the  a  performance  of  La  Boheme,  in  a  new 
fall  of  1954  the  Metropolitan  signed  a  English  translation.  Subsequently  Om- 
three-year  agreement  with  Theater  nibus  presented  a  revival  of  George 
Network  Television  to  televise  on  a  Gershwin’s  one-act  opera  135th  Street, 
closed  circuit  its  opening-night  per-  the  American  premiere  of  Ottorino 
formances.  The  first  transmission  under  Respighi’s  The  Sleeping  Beauty ,  and 
this  agreement  took  place  on  the  open-  the  world  premiere  of  Alec  Wilder’s 
ing  night  of  the  1954-1955  season  Chicken  Little. 

when,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Opera  was  televised  in  color  for  the 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  presented  as  first  time  on  October  31,  1953,  with  an 
its  first  attraction  acts  from  four  differ-  NBC  presentation  of  Carmen.  Soon 
ent  operas,  instead  of  one  complete  after  this,  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors 
opera.  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  were 

A  significant  advance  in  televising  also  given  in  color, 

opera  was  made  in  1949—1950  with  the  Opera  seria,  a  serious  or  tragic  opera, 

formation  of  the  NBC  Television  as  opposed  to  an  opera  buffa,  or  comic 

Opera  Theater,  with  Samuel  Chotzinoff  opera.  The  term  was  usually  applied  to 

as  producer,  and  Peter  Herman  Adler  Italian  operas  of  the  seventeenth  and 

as  musical  and  artistic  director.  Each  early  eighteenth  centuries,  or  operas 

season,  over  the  NBC  network,  the  resembling  them,  including  those  of 

Theater  has  presented  eight  operas,  all  Handel  and  such  works  as  Mozart’s 

of  them  sung  in  English.  Besides  stand-  Idomeneo . 

ard  works,  the  Theater  has  presented  Operetta  (or  Light  opera),  a  romantic 

such  novelties  as  Salome ,  Pique  Dame}  play  containing  songs,  musical  num- 

Puccini’s  II  Trittico,  Vittorio  Giannini’s  bers,  and  dances.  An  operetta  differs 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  the  world  from  a  musical  comedy  in  that  the 
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musical  score  is  of  a  more  ambitious 
character. 

Ophelia,  Polonius’  daughter  (soprano) , 
in  love  with  Hamlet,  in  Thomas’s  Ham¬ 
let. 

Ophelia’s  Mad  Scene,  see  partagez- 

VOUS  MES  FLEURS  I 

O  pretres  de  Baal,  Fid&s’  prison  scene 
in  Act  V,  Scene  1,  of  Meyerbeer’s  Le 
Prophete . 

O  pur  bonheur,  quartet  of  Juliette, 
Romeo,  Friar  Laurence,  and  Gertrude 
in  Act  III,  Scene  1,  of  Gounod’s  Romeo 
et  Juliette. 

O  qual  soave  brivido,  love  duet  of  Ric- 
cardo  and  Amelia  in  Act  III  of  Verdi’s 
Un  ballo  in  maschera. 

Oracolo,  L’,  (The  Oracle),  one-act 
opera  by  Franco  Leoni.  Libretto  by 
Camilio  Zanoni,  based  on  The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub ,  a  story  by  Chester  Bailey 
Fernald.  Premiere:  Covent  Garden, 
June  28,  1905.  In  the  Chinese  section 
of  San  Francisco,  about  1900,  the  New 
Year  is  being  celebrated.  Win-Shee,  a 
learned  doctor,  consults  his  books  and 
finds  that  tragedy  awaits  Hoo-Chee, 
son  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  Chim-Fen, 
owner  of  an  opium  den,  overhears  this 
prophecy  and  decides  to  help  destiny 
by  kidnaping  the  boy.  Win-Shee’s  son 
follows  the  boy  to  the  opium  den, 
where  Chim-Fen  kills  him.  Win-Shee 
avenges  the  death  of  his  son  by  stran¬ 
gling  the  murderer,  after  the  kidnaped 
boy  is  returned  to  his  father. 

Ora  e  per  sempre  addio  saute  memorie, 
Otello’s  farewell  to  his  peace  of  mind 
in  Act  II  of  Verdi’s  Otello. 

Ora  soave,  sublime  ora  d’amore,  love 
duet  of  Andrea  Chenier  and  Madeleine 
in  Act  II  of  Giordano’s  Andrea 
Chenier. 

Or  co’  dadi,  see  squilli,  echeggi  la 

TROMBA  GUERRIERA. 

Ordgar,  Thane  of  Devon  (bass)  in 
Deems  Taylor’s  The  King's  Henchman. 
Oreste,  a  trilogy  of  operas  by  Darius 
Milhaud.  Libretto  by  Paul  Claudel, 
based  on  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus. 
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The  three  operas  are  Agamemnon,  Les 
Choephores,  and  Les  Eumenides.  Ed¬ 
ward  Lockspeiser  explains  that  Mil¬ 
haud’s  approach  to  the  Greek  tragedies 
is  “not  in  the  spirit  of  raging  conflict 
.  .  .  but  in  a  mood  of  tolerance  and 
charity.  He  does  not  disclose  the  fears 
and  anxieties  of  his  characters  . . .  how¬ 
ever  terrifyingly  these  characters  are 
portrayed.  See  below:  orestes. 
Orestes,  (1)  in  Greek  legend,  the  son 
of  Klytemnestra  and  Agamemnon,  and 
brother  of  Elektra.  He  avenges  the 
murder  of  his  father  by  killing  his 
mother  and  her  lover,  Aegisthus.  The 
fates,  or  Erinnyes,  torment  him  until  a 
trial  absolves  him.  The  dramatist 
Aeschylus  wrote  a  trilogy  with  Orestes 
as  the  central  character,  and  these  have 
been  made  into  numerous  operas  ( see 
Aeschylus)  .  Richard  Strauss’s  Elektra 
was  based  on  Sophocles’  tragedy  on  the 
same  subject;  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en 
Tauride  and  Ernest  Krenek’s  Das 
Leben  des  Orest  were  derived  from 
Euripides’  treatment  of  the  Orestes 
story. 

(2)  Son  of  Klytemnestra  and 
Agamemnon  (baritone)  in  Richard 
Strauss’s  Elektra. 

(3)  Iphigenia’s  brother  (baritone) 
in  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Tauride. 

Orest!  Es  riihrt  sich  niemand!  Elektra’s 
Recognition  Scene  in  Richard  Strauss’s 
Elektra. 

Orfeo,  opera,  or  “favola  in  musica,” 
by  Claudio  Monteverdi.  Libretto  by 
Alessandro  Striggio.  First  perform¬ 
ance:  Mantua,  February  24,  1607.  The 
libretto  follows  the  familiar  legend. 
When  Eurydice  dies,  her  husband  Or¬ 
pheus  is  so  stricken  with  grief  that  he 
is  permitted  to  go  to  Hades  to  rescue 
her.  But  he  is  commanded  not  to  look 
at  her  face  until  he  has  made  his  return 
to  earth.  Eurydice,  thinking  Orpheus 
loves  her  no  longer,  pleads  so  elo¬ 
quently  for  Orpheus  to  look  at  her 
that,  helplessly,  he  complies.  Eurydice 
dies  a  second  time.  The  god  of  love 
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pities  Orpheus,  revives  Eurydiee,  and 
allows  them  to  return  to  earth.  Monte¬ 
verdi’s  opera  is  a  vibrant  work  of  art 
The  tentative  vocal  writing  of  the 
earlier  composers  Peri  and  Caecini  has 
been  superseded.  Melody  emerges  for 
the  first  time  in  such  moving  arias  as 
“Ecco  pur  ch’a  voi  ritorno,"  which 
opens  the  second  act;  recitatives  are 
supplemented  by  duets  and  trios. 
Monteverdi  employed  a  larger,  more 
varied  orchestra  than  had  been  used 
previously,  and  the  instrumental  por¬ 
tions  of  the  score  took  part  in  project¬ 
ing  atmosphere  and  mood  and  in 
heightening  the  dramatic  effect  through 
effects  of  harmony  and  tone  color.  As 
Henri  Pruniires  wrote:  “Monteverdi 
turned  the  aristocratic  spectacle  of 
Florence  into  modern  musical  drama, 
overflowing  with  fife  and  tearing  in  its 
mighty  waves  of  sounds  the  passions 
which  make  up  the  human  soul." 

Orfeo  ed  Euridtee  f Orpheus  and  Faery- 
dice),  ( l )  opera  in  four  acts  by  Cds- 
toph  Willibald  Gluck,  l  ibretto  by 
Rnniere  de  Cat/abigi,  based  on  the 
Greek  legend.  Premiere:  Hury, theater, 
Vienna,  October  5,  1702.  American 
premiere:  New  York,  the  Winter  Gar¬ 
den,  May  25,  1863. 

Characters:  Orfeo,  or  Orpheus, 
Greek  musician  (contralto);  Euridtee, 
or  Eurydiee,  his  wife  (soprano) ;  Amur, 
god  of  love  (soprano);  Happy  Shade 
(soprano);  Blessed  Spirits,  buries, 
shepherds,  shepherdesses,  heroes,  and 
heroines.  The  setting  is  legendary 
Greece. 

Act !,  The  tomb  of  Euridtee.  Shep¬ 
herds,  shepherdesses,  ami  nymphs  are 
mourning  (“Ah!  se  iutorno  a  quest’ 
urna  funcsta”)  and  Orfeo  mourns  with 
them.  Amor,  touched  by  his  grief,  in¬ 
structs  him  to  descend  to  the  lower 
world  and  lead  Euridtee  buck  to  earth. 
But  he  is  to  do  this  only  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  does  not  look  at  her. 

Act  II.  Tartarus.  The  Furies  con¬ 
front  Orfeo,  demanding  to  know  who 
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dares  enter  their  realm.  They  perform 
a  demoniac  dance  to  frighten  him 
Orfeo  pleads  for  mercy  (“Dch!  placa¬ 
te  con  me”)  and  wins  them  over. 
The  gates  of  the  lower  world  open. 
Orfeo  passes  through  and  the  Furies 
continue  their  infernal  dance  (“Dance 
of  the  Furies’’). 

Act  III.  The  Elysian  Fields.  The 
Blessed  Spirits  perform  a  serene  and 
radiant  dance  (“Dance  of  the  Blessed 
Spirits”).  Huridice  describes  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  Elysium  (“F.  quest’  asilo 
wneno  e  grato”).  When  Orfeo  arrives, 
he  too  is  spellbound  by  the  heavenly 
beauty  (“(’he  puroeid”),  Finding  his 
beloved  Euddiee,  he  entreats  her  to 
follow  him;  ns  she  dim  so.  he  refuses 
to  liH>k  back  at  her. 

Act  IV.  A  forest,  Huridice  is  heart¬ 
broken,  for  she  interprets  Orfeo’*  fail¬ 
ure  to  look  at  her  as  an  indication  that 
he  loves  her  no  mote.  .She  renews  her 
entreaties  until  Orfeo  can  resist  no 
longer,  He  takes  his  wife  passionately 
into  his  arms;  as  he  does  so,  she  dies. 
Orfeo  K  grid  stricken  {“('he  farh 
seu/a  Euridtee").  Amor  once  again 
comes  to  his  aid,  reviving  Huridice  and 
allowing  the  pair  to  return  safely  to 
earth.  In  the  temple  ot  l  ove,  Orfeo 
sing*  the  praises  ot  Amor.  Dances  of 
rejoicing  take  place.  Then  Orfeo,  Kuri- 
dice,  and  Amor  sing  a  hymn  to  true 
love  (“Gaudio  son  al  cuore  queste  pene 
dell’  amor”), 

Orfeo  ed  Euridkv  is  Gluck’s  first 
opera  in  which  he  purposefully  de¬ 
parted  from  the  stilted  formulas,  the 
meretricious  tests,  the  sawdust  histori¬ 
cal  character*,  and  the  ornate  music  of 
the  Italians;  for  these  he  substituted 
simplicity,  economy,  and  deep  human 
feeling.  To  this  day,  Orfeo  remains  a 
vital  and  poignant  work  of  art.  There  is 
probably  no  <*pera  in  the  repertory 
that  accomplishes  so  much  with  so  few 
means.  There  are  only  two  main  char¬ 
acters.  and  only  four  solo  voices  in  all; 
very  little  happens  throughout  the  four 
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acts;  there  are  no  elaborate  scenes  or 
overpowering  climaxes.  Yet  the  opera 
never  fails  to  have  dramatic  appeal, 
never  fails  to  touch  the  heart.  As  re¬ 
markable  as  its  simplicity  is  its  dramatic 
truth.  Text  and  music  are  wonderfully 
integrated  as  Gluck  portrays  the  terrors 
of  Hell  with  acrid  dissonances,  and  re¬ 
creates  the  rapture  of  Elysium  with 
some  of  the  most  beatific  music  ever 
written. 

The  role  of  Orfeo  was  written  (fol¬ 
lowing  the  custom  of  Gluck’s  time)  for 
performance  by  a  castrato;  today  the 

part  is  taken  by  a  woman, 

(2)  Opera  by  Joseph  Haydn.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Bedim,  Premiere:  Florence 
May  Music  Festival,  May  1951.  This 
is  Haydn’s  finest  opera.  He  completed 
it  in  1791  for  performance  in  London 
during  his  visit  to  that  city,  but  due  to 
managerial  difficulties  it  was  never  pro¬ 
duced.  The  score  was  subsequently  dis¬ 
membered,  and  the  work  was  known 
only  through  excerpts.  Haydn  schol¬ 
ars  recently  reassembled  the  various 
parts,  and  the  work  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Vienna  in  1950 
for  a  phonograph  recording.  Its  first 
stage  performance  took  place  a  half 
year  later. 

Orff,  Carl,  composer.  Born  Munich, 
Germany,  July  10,  1895.  He  graduated 
from  the  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  in 
Munich  in  1914,  For  four  years  he 
worked  as  coach  and  conductor  in  sev¬ 
eral  German  theaters.  In  1921  he  re¬ 
turned  to  study  as  a  pupil  of  Heinrich 
Kaminski.  In  1925  he  received  recog¬ 
nition  through  his  adaptation  of  Monte¬ 
verdi’s  Orfeo,  After  1925  he  taught  at 
the  Gunther  School  of  Music  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  Bavarian  Theater  orchestra. 

In  1935  Orff  rejected  all  the  works 
he  had  written  up  to  then  and  began 
writing  operas  exclusively-  operas  in 
which  the  paraphernalia  of  costuming, 
scenery,  and  staging  were  discarded 
for  a  return  to  basic  essentials.  His 
first  opera  in  this  new  style  was  Car* 


mina  Burana ,  based  on  anonymous 
medieval  poems.  It  was  presented  in 
Frankfurt  in  1937.  Carmina  Burma 
was  the  first  work  in  a  trilogy  that  even¬ 
tually  included  Catulli  Carmina  and 
Trionfo  di  Aphrodite .  The  entire  tril¬ 
ogy,  Trionfi,  was  introduced  at  La 
Scala  early  in  1953,  These  and  later 
Orff  operas  are  based  on  texts  that 
reach  into  the  remote  past,  not  only  to 
medieval  poetry,  but  also  to  old  Ba¬ 
varian  legends  and  literature  of  ancient 
Greece,  Orff’s  A  ntigone  was  introduced 
at  the  1949  Salzburg  Festival,  his  Die 
Bernauerin  at  the  1950  Munich  Festi¬ 
val.  These  operas  dispense  with  tradi¬ 
tional  lyricism,  substituting  for  it  a 
kind  of  rhythmic  declamation,  some¬ 
times  unaccompanied  by  instruments. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Orff  has  written  Der  Mond  ( 1 936,  re¬ 
vised  1945);  Die  Kluge  (1942);  Astu- 
tali  (1946) . 

Orford,  Ellen*  schoolmistress  (soprano) 
in  Britten’s  Peter  Grimes, 

O  rlante  nature,  Bauds’  aria  in  Act  II 

of  C  iounod's  Philemon  et  Baucis . 

O  Richard,  C)  mon  Roll  Blondel’s  aria 
in  G retry’s  Richard  <'oetir~De~IJon. 
Orlovsky,  Prince,  a  nobleman  (gener¬ 
ally  sung  by  a  mezzo-soprano )  in 
Johann  Strauss’s  Die  Elvdermaus. 
Oroveso,  chief  of  the  Druids  (bass)  in 
Bellini’s  Norma, 

Orpheus  (or  Orfeo),  ( 1 )  a  Thracian 
musician  celebrated  in  Greek  legend, 
The  most  famous  story  concerns  his 
mission  to  I  lades  to  retrieve  his  dead 
wife,  Eurydiee.  This  theme  has  been  a 
favorite  with  composers  since  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  opera.  Peri’s  Euridice 
( 1600)  and  ('aeeini’s  Euridice  ( 1602) 
were  early  settings  of  the  story.  Monte¬ 
verdi’s  Orfeo  (1607)  was  another, 
Joseph  Haydn  wrote  an  opera  called 
Orfeo  e  Euridice  thirty  years  after 
Gluck’s  work  of  the  same  title,  Jacques 
Offenbach  wrote  a  satire  on  the  Or¬ 
pheus  story,  Orpheus  in  the  Under* 
world ,  The  twentieth  century  composer 
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Francesco  Malipiero  has  written  a  tril¬ 
ogy  of  operas  entitled  UOrfeide ,  and 
Alfredo  Casella,  his  contemporary, 
wrote  La  favola  d’Orfeo.  Ernst  Krenek 
composed  an  Orpheus  und  Eurydike 
(1923). 

(2)  Eur idice’s  husband  in  Gluck’s 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice ,  Joseph  Haydn’s 
opera  of  the  same  title,  and  Claudio 
Monteverdi’s  Orfeo .  In  the  first  work 
the  role  is  for  a  contralto,  in  the  second 
a  tenor,  in  the  third  a  baritone. 
Orpheus  in  the  Underworld  (Orphee 
aux  Enfers),  opera  bouffe  by  Jacques 
Offenbach.  Book  by  Hector  Cremieux. 
Premiere:  Bouffes  Parisiens,  Paris,  Oc¬ 
tober  21,  1858.  This  is  a  burlesque  on 
the  Olympian  gods  and,  incidentally, 
on  the  legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
Orpheus,  a  teacher  of  music  in  Thebes, 
is  the  husband  of  Eurydice.  Both  find 
their  love  elsewhere.  Orpheus  is  at¬ 
tracted  to  Chloe,  a  shepherdess,  while 
Eurydice  loves  the  shepherd  Aristeus, 
actually  Pluto  in  disguise.  When  Eury¬ 
dice  elopes  to  Hades  with  Aristeus,  Or¬ 
pheus  is  delighted,  but  convention  de¬ 
crees  that  he  try  to  reclaim  her.  He 
calls  upon  Jupiter  for  help.  Jupiter 
commands  Pluto  to  surrender  Eurydice 
to  her  husband.  Orpheus  is  ordered 
not  to  look  at  his  wife  until  he  has 
passed  the  Styx.  Now  it  is  Jupiter  who 
falls  in  love  with  Eurydice.  He  hurls  a 
bolt  of  lightning  at  Orpheus  which  so 
frightens  the  musician  that  he  momen¬ 
tarily  looks  at  his  wife,  thus  losing  her. 
Jupiter  takes  Eurydice  as  a  Bacchante 
and  Orpheus  happily  returns  to  Chloe. 

The  overture  is  a  staple  in  the  reper¬ 
tory  of  salon  orchestras  and  “pop”  con¬ 
certs. 

When  introduced,  Orpheus  in  the 
Underworld  was  not  well  received  and 
seemed  doomed  to  failure.  But  when 
the  critic  Jules  Janin  attacked  it  as  a 
profanation  of  “holy  and  glorious  an¬ 
tiquity”  he  aroused  so  much  curiosity 
that  the  work  suddenly  attracted  ca¬ 
pacity  audiences.  It  stayed  on  for  228 


performances,  and  closed  only  because 
the  cast  needed  a  rest. 

Orsini,  Mafiio,  young  nobleman  (con¬ 
tralto)  in  Donizetti’s  Lucrezia  Borgia . 
Orsini,  Paolo,  head  of  the  house  of 
Orsini  (bass)  in  Wagner’s  RienzL 
Ortensio,  the  Countess  of  Berkenfeld’s 
servant  (bass)  in  Donizetti’s  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 

Ortnid,  Telramund’s  wife  (mezzo-so¬ 
prano)  in  Wagner’s  Lohengrin . 

O  ruddier  than  the  cherry,  Polyphemus’ 
aria  in  Part  II  of  Handel’s  Acis  and 
Galatea . 

Orzse,  childhood  sweetheart  (soprano) 
of  Hary  Janos  in  Kodaly’s  Hdry  Janos. 
Osaka,  rich  libertine  (tenor)  in  Mas¬ 
cagni’s  Iris. 

O  Signore,  dal  tetto  natio,  war  chorus 
in  Act  III  of  Verdi’s  I  Lombardi. 

O  sink  hemieder,  Nacht  der  Liebe,  see 

LIEB  ESNACHT. 

Osmin,  overseer  of  the  Pasha’s  house 
(bass)  in  Mozart’s  The  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio . 

O  soave  fanciulla,  love  duet  of  Mimi 
and  Rodolfo  in  Act  I  of  Puccini’s  La 
Boheme. 

O  sommo  Carlo,  trio  of  Elvira,  Ernani, 
and  Don  Carlo,  with  chorus,  in  Act  III 
of  Verdi’s  Ernani. 

O  Souverain!  O  Juge!  O  Pere,  Rodrigo’s 
aria  in  Act  III  of  Massenet’s  Le  Cid. 
Ossian,  see  macpherson,  james, 
Otello  (Othello),  opera  in  four  acts  by 
Giuseppe  Verdi.  Libretto  by  Arrigo 
Boito,  based  on  the  Shakespeare  trag¬ 
edy.  Premiere:  La  Scala,  February  5, 
1887.  American  premiere:  Academy 
of  Music,  New  York,  April  16,  1888. 

Characters:  Otello,  a  Moor,  general 
in  the  Venetian  army  (tenor) ;  Iago, 
his  aide  (baritone);  Cassio,  Otello’s 
lieutenant  (tenor);  Roderigo,  a  Vene¬ 
tian  gentleman  (tenor) ;  Lodovico,  am¬ 
bassador  of  the  Venetian  Republic 
(bass) ;  Montano,  Otello’s  predecessor 
as  governor  of  Cyprus  (bass);  Desde- 
mona,  Otello’s  wife  (soprano) ;  Emilia, 
Iago’s  wife  (mezzo-soprano) ;  a  herald 
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(bass) ;  soldiers,  sailors,  Venetians, 
Cypriots.  The  setting  is  a  seaport  of 
Cyprus  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Act  I.  Outside  Otello’s  castle.  A  cele¬ 
bration  honors  the  arrival  of  Otello, 
the  people  hailing  his  victory  over  the 
Turkish  fleet  (“Esultate!”).  Among 
those  present  is  Iago,  who  is  resentful 
that  Otello  had  chosen  Cassio  as  his 
lieutenant.  Cassio  is  here,  too,  in  the 
company  of  Roderigo,  who  is  in  love 
with  Otello’s  wife.  Iago  advises  Rode¬ 
rigo  to  be  patient,  for  surely  Desde- 
mona  will  tire  of  her  husband.  A  fes¬ 
tive  bonfire  is  now  lit,  hailed  by  the 
people  (“Fuoco  di  gioia!”).  As  the  fire 
burns,  Iago  sings  a  drinking  song  (Brin¬ 
disi:  “Inaffia  l’ugola!”).  He  induces 
Cassio  to  drink  wine.  When  Cassio  be¬ 
comes  inebriated,  Iago  provokes  him  to 
fight  a  duel  with  Montano,  in  which 
the  latter  is  wounded.  A  riot  develops, 
quelled  only  by  the  arrival  of  Otello. 
Otello  punishes  Cassio  by  removing 
him  from  his  command.  After  the 
crowd  disperses  Otello  is  joined  by  his 
wife.  Tenderly  they  recall  how  they 
came  to  fall  in  love  (“Gia  nella  notte 
densa”). 

Act  II.  A  hall  in  the  castle.  Bent  on 
destroying  Otello,  Iago  philosophizes 
that  God  is  a  cruel  being  who  meant 
man  to  be  cruel  (“Credo  in  un  Dio 
crudel”).  He  encourages  Cassio  to  ad¬ 
dress  Dedemona,  then  when  Otello  ap¬ 
pears,  he  fans  the  latter’s  jealousy  by 
pointing  out  how  Cassio  and  Desde- 
mona  are  in  consultation  in  the  near-by 
garden.  To  appease  his  suspicions, 
Otello  questions  his  wife  about  Cassio; 
his  suspicion  is  aroused  when  Desde- 
mona  insists  that  Cassio  is  innocent  of 
all  wrongdoing.  When  Desdemona 
wipes  her  brow  with  a  handkerchief 
which  Otello  had  previously  given  her 
as  a  gift,  he  throws  it  passionately  on 
the  ground.  This  handkerchief  is  passed 
on  by  Emilia  to  Iago,  who  contrives  to 
use  it  in  his  plot  against  Otello.  Mean¬ 
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while,  Otello  bids  farewell  to  his  tran¬ 
quility  of  mind  and  his  hopes  for  the 
future  (“Ora  e  per  sempre  addio  sante 
memorie”) .  Iago  comes,  ostensibly  to 
console  Otello,  but  actually  to  arouse 
him  further.  He  confides  that  he  has 
found  Desdemona’s  handkerchief  in 
Cassio’s  room.  Frantic  with  anger, 
Otello  falls  on  his  knees  and  swears  to 
seek  revenge  (“Si,  pel  ciel  marmoreo 
giuro!”) 

Act  III.  The  great  hall  of  the  castle. 
On  further  questioning,  Desdemona  in¬ 
sists  to  Otello  that  both  she  and  Cassio 
axe  innocent  (“Dio  ti  giocondi”). 
Otello  asks  Desdemona  for  her  hand¬ 
kerchief,  but  the  one  she  offers  him  is 
not  the  one  he  wants,  and  he  sends  her 
off  to  her  room  to  fetch  it.  While  she  is 
gone,  he  bitterly  laments  that  all  his 
illusions  have  been  shattered  (“Dio! 
mi  potevi  scagliar”) .  Iago  appears  and 
urges  Otello  to  secrete  himself  behind 
a  column.  When  Otello  does  so,  Iago 
accosts  Cassio  and  induces  him  to  boast 
about  a  love  affair,  which  Otello  as¬ 
sumes  is  with  Desdemona.  Cassio  re¬ 
veals  to  Iago  that  he  has  found  Desde¬ 
mona’s  handkerchief  in  his  room,  and 
wonders  how  it  came  there.  The  sight 
of  the  handkerchief  is  the  final  proof 
to  Otello  that  his  wife  is  guilty;  he  de¬ 
termines  to  kill  her.  Lodovico,  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  arrives  to  tell 
Otello  that  he  must  return  to  Venice 
and  turn  over  his  place  in  Cyprus  to 
Cassio.  As  Otello  imparts  this  news  to 
Desdemona,  he  becomes  blind  with 
rage  and  hurls  her  angrily  to  the 
ground.  Desdemona  bewails  the  fact 
that  she  has  lost  her  husband’s  love 
forever  (“A  terra!  Si  nel  livido  fango”) . 
Otello  himself  becomes  so  overwrought 
that  he  falls  fainting  to  the  ground. 

Act  IV.  Desdemona’s  bedroom.  As 
Emilia  prepares  Desdemona  for  bed, 
Desdemona  tells  her  of  a  song  she 
learned  in  childhood  (Canzone  del 
Salce — Willow  Song:  “Salce!  salce!”). 
After  Emilia  departs,  Desdemona  falls 
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on  her  knees  to  pray  to  the  Madonna 
for  protection  (“Ave  Maria”).  Otello 
arrives,  once  again  to  subject  her  to  re¬ 
lentless  questioning  about  C  ’assio.  Her 
insistence  that  she  is  innocent  arouses 
his  fury.  Mud  with  rage  lie  chokes  and 
kills  his  wife.  Fmilia  and  l  .odovico 
burst  into  the  room  to  find  Desfiemonu 
dead.  It  is  only  now  that  Otello  learns 
the  truth:  that  lugo  has  created  the 
fiction  of  Oesdemona's  infidelity  in 
order  to  destroy  him.  Otello  mourns  the 
sad  fate  of  his  wife,  then  kills  himself 
with  his  dagger  (Otello’s  Death:  “Niun 
mi  tenia”  h 

With  Olelln,  Verdi  broke  a  self  im¬ 
posed  silence  as  composer  tor  the  stage 
that  had  lasted  fifteen  years:  since 
1871,  when  he  had  completed  Aula. 
The  stimulus  sending  him  back  to  opera 
was  the  powerful  and  moving  libretto 
that  Arrigo  Ho'ito  had  fashioned  trom 
Shakespeare’s  tragedy.  It  was  a  iat  dif¬ 
ferent  Verdi  who  wrote  Otfllo  trom  the 
one  who  had  gained  tame  with  R/yo- 
ktta,  La  truviaia,  It  trovutar «*,  and 
Aula.  Since  his  libretto  called  tor  a 
different  musical  approach  and  since 
Verdi  had  assimilated  Wagner's  music 
dramas . he  emerged  in  Otrllo  as  a  su¬ 

preme  musical  dramatist,  whose  music 
was  continually  tiie  handmaid  to  the 
play,  serving  it  completely,  then*  was 
no  attempt  to  imitate  Wagner,  but  there 
was  a  conscious  effort  to  hi  mg  to  Ital¬ 
ian  lyricism  a  greater  expressiveness,  a 
deeper  psychological  insight  into  char¬ 
acters,  and  a  greater  dramatic  force 
and  tmth,  Verdi's  score  was  an  inte¬ 
grated,  indivisible  texture  no  longer 
a  collation  of  attractive  sections, 

The  premiere  of  Oulki  attracted 
wide  attention.  Verdi  himself  was  un¬ 
certain  of  his  opera’s  worth,  and  he 
reserved  the  right  to  withdraw  it  it  he 
found  it  unsatisfactory  in  rehearsal.  A 
thunder  of  applause  greeted  the  com¬ 
poser  when  the  opera  ended,  and  he 
had  to  take  over  twenty  curtain  calls. 
Some  ia  the  audience  wept.  Verdi's 


carriage  was  dragged  by  his  admirers  to 
his  hotel.  Until  live  in  the  morning,  his 
public  continued  to  shout:  “Viva 
Verdi!” 

Hut  premiere  profited  hy  having 
flic  roles  ot  Otello  and  (ago  performed 
by  Francesco  Idmaguo  and  Victor 
Maurcl,  each  to  become  world-famous 
for  these  particular  interpretations, 
later  distinguished  (hellos  were  Leo 
Stc/ak,  Ciiovunnt  /enatcllo,  and  Gio¬ 
vanni  Martinelti. 

Otdlo,  it  Mom  dl  Vemvta  (Othello, 
the  Moor  of  Venice),  opera  by  Rossini. 
I  ibictto  by  Francesco  di  Salsa,  based 
on  the  Shakespeare  tragedy.  I'romiihe: 
Teatro  del  Fondo,  Naples,  December 
4,  ISlo.  The  plot  is  essentially  that  of 
the  opera  discussed  above. 

Otello**  Death,  \«v  niun  mi  ri  ma, 

O  temple  tnagnilique  (O  tempio  soatu- 
oso),  Selika's  aria  m  Act  V  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  l.'A  fr  if, lint'. 

(I  terra,  ntldio,  the  duet  of  Aula  and 
Radames,  their  I  at  eu  ell  to  the  world, 
in  Act  IV,  Scene  ot  Vetdi’s  Aida. 
Othello,  a  Moor,  genet  ai  in  the  Vene¬ 
tian  at  mv ,  in  Rossmt's  Ou-llu.  it  M,m 
di  Vfnr.’hi  ami  Vet  fit's  Otrllv.  In  Kith 
operas  the  role  in  lot  a  tenor. 

Cl  transport,  O  douce  extase  (Dove 
Son?  <1  quul  gioia),  love  duet  of  Vasco 
d»  tiama  amt  Selika  in  Act  IV  of 
Mey ct beer's  t:  Atm  nine. 

Ottavio,  ( i  t  Donna  Anna's  Moved 
t  tenor i  m  Mo/art'x  /b»«  (Shnanni. 

< 2 1  A  wealthy  Venetian  (bass)  in 
Wolf -let  rail’s  If  Jantw  futiosf. 
Ottokar,  I'rinee  of  Bohemia  (baritone) 
in  Webet  \  /  h  r  froiv  hut;:. 

O  tu  che  in  seno  agli  attgeli,  Alvaro’s 
aria  in  Act  HI,  Scene  1.  ot  Verdi’s  La 
dfl  dfMitU). 

Oui,  je  mix  par  ie  tnondc,  Wilhelm 
Mostcr’s  philosophy  of  life  in  Act  I  of 
Thomas's 

Ourrhw,  Mirctlk’s  suitor  (bass)  in 
Gounod's  Mirntlf. 

Oil  va  la  jeune  hindoue?  Lakml’s 
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celebrated  Bell  Song  in  Act  II  of 
Delibes’s  Lakrne. 

O  vago  suol  della  Turrena,  see  o  beau 

PAYS  DE  LA  TOURAINE. 

Over  the  dark  blue  waters,  quartet  of 
Rezia,  Huon,  Sherasmin,  and  Fatima 
in  Act  11,  Scene  2,  of  Weber’s  Oberon. 
Overture,  an  instrumental  preface  or 
prelude  to  an  opera.  The  earliest  operas 
did  not  have  instrumental  overtures, 
but  began  with  extended  vocal  pro¬ 
logues.  The  use  of  brief  instrumental 
preludes  was  soon  begun;  the  early 
Italian  composers  calling  these  pieces 
“sinfonias”  or  “toccatas”  It  was  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  that  Ales¬ 
sandro  Scarlatti  introduced  what  has 
since  been  called  the  “Italian  overture,” 
henceforth  employed  extensively  by  the 
Neapolitan  school  and  its  imitators. 
This  type  of  overture  comprised  three 
sections;  the  tirst  fast,  frequently  in 
fugal  style,  the  second  slow,  the  third 
fast.  In  France,  Lully  popularized  a 
different  kind  of  overture,  now  known 
as  the  “French  overture.”  It  began  with 
a  majestic  slow  section,  was  followed 
by  a  fast  part,  generally  in  fugal  style, 
and  concluded  with  a  popular  dance, 
such  as  a  minuet. 

These  types  were  utilized  by  com¬ 
posers  up  to  the  time  of  Chuck’s  Orjea 
ed  Euridlce .  The  music  of  the  overtures 


bore  no  direct  relationship  to  the  operas 
they  preceded.  Since  they  were  inde¬ 
pendent  pieces,  indeed,  it  was  some¬ 
times  the  practice  of  composers  to  use 
the  overture  of  one  opera  for  another. 
Cristoph  Willibald  Gluck  was  the 
first  composer  to  create  a  relationship 
of  mood  between  his  overture  and  his 
opera.  In  his  Alceste  and  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide  the  overture  establishes  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  opera,  and  its  con¬ 
cluding  bars  lead  directly  into  the  open¬ 
ing  scene.  Mozart  was  one  of  the  first 
composers  to  use  materials  from  his 
opera  in  the  overture.  This  effort  by 
Gluck  and  Mozart  to  create  an  intimate 
bond  between  overture  and  opera  was 
furthered  by  Beethoven,  Weber,  and 
Wagner,  The  overtures  of  these  com¬ 
posers  were  frequently  miniature  tone 
poems  expressing  the  dramatic  and 
emotional  substance  of  the  opera.  Some 
of  Wagner’s  overtures  are  called  “prel¬ 
udes”  to  emphasize  their  role  in  creat¬ 
ing  the  emotional  setting  for  the  open¬ 
ing  scene, 

0  vin  dbslpe  fit  trlstesse  (Chanson 
bachlque),  Hamlet’s  drinking  song  in 
Act  II  of  Thomas’s  Hamlet 
<>  wekhe  Lust!  The  prisoners’  chorus 
in  Act  1  of  Beethoven’s  Fidelia , 

Ozean,  dti  Uvtgeheuer!  See  ocean, 
THOU  MIGHTY  MONSTER, 


P 


Pace  c  glola,  Almaviva’s  sardonic 
greeting  to  Bartolo  in  Act  IU  of  Ros¬ 
sini’s  The  Barber  of  Seville. 

Pace,  pace,  mio  l)Io!  I  .eonora’s  aria  in 
Act  IV,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  La  form  del 
dextino. 

Pace  t’  lmploro,  Anmeris’  plea  for 
peace  in  the  closing  scene  of  Verdi’s 
A'lda. 


Paco,  a  gypsy  (tenor)  in  Falla’s  La 
vlda  breve. 

Paer,  Ferdlnando,  composer.  Bora 
Parma,  Italy,  June  l,  1771;  died  Paris, 
May  3,  1839.  After  studying  with  Gas¬ 
pare  Ghiretti,  he  wrote  his  first  opera, 
La  locunda  del  vagabond!,  produced 
in  Parma  in  1789.  He  now  wrote  other 
operas,  both  comic  and  serious,  all  in 
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the  traditional  Italian  style,  hut  after  Beppc,  another  down  (tenor)  •  qnju* 
settling  in  Vienna  in  i  797.  and  beeom-  a  villager  f  baritone » ;  peasants  *  ’ 
mg  acquainted  with  Mozart’s  operas,  cm.  The  setting  is  Montalto  a’vZ 
his  style  became  more  refined,  richer  in  Calabria,  during  the  beast  of  aT 
in  content,  with  increasing  dramatic  sumption.  "  AS“ 

interest.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  Prologue.  A  vivacious  orchestral 
court  kapellmeister  m  Dresden.  During  prelude  describes  the  gaiety  attending 
th.s  period  he  wrote  Eiemon,  based  a  village  festival.  Tonio  steps  SZ 
on  he  same  story  as  Beethoven’s  curtain  to  explain  that  the  pkv  about 
NMu>  and  introduced  m  Dresden  m  to  be  witnessed  is  a  real  story  with 2 
1805.  In  1807  he  went  to  Paris  where  people  ("Si  piuY*" )  ™  re® 

22?  w  mf rC  dC  fUlpd!e  t0  the  Act  '•  *’‘»bance  «o  the  village  of 
court  of  Napoleon  and  conductor  at  Montalto.  The  villagers  hail  the  arrival 

SS£L  S’"r  't!.  “  .‘‘T?" Iln'  t'.mb  »nm,o„TO 

JnrlwL  dtS  U K?s'  wlv!in[s  lm  pmt  44  Performance  for  that  evening  lust 
Inint  ii  ^yT‘r!‘  "  !  2  ?,w  .ap‘  hc,or4f  entering  the  inn,  he  invites  Tonio 

™  v  dJ  dV  /  f  J°yal  chamhcr  u»  accompany  him.  When  the  down  re- 
music.  He  wrote  forty-three  operas,  all  fuses,  a  villager  suggests  stvlv  tha?2 

if  T'  /  M  Z M  lT  hi‘P"  Vmi"  wmt" «“  behind  so  fhat 

° 'S<hn*""i'l,“ ! 'S' 1  ***•-  >W  ,  1,“„  [S\1& 

a  *  «**■* " ~  mi.ii-  w  t!;;”.  *,?'s 

Pat#  Mlitrtfti  m  #%#  c>  i  k  **  apjHMrn  itml  tries  to 

Fsko.tr!”^?*  •  c  ‘ f  s,r  John  n»;‘lu*  love  to  her,  but  she  is  repelled  by 

soprrno)  inN  eob^r/  a?  (TA”  Ihc  ‘‘etortneil  down  aid  drivel 

o/VS^N  hi  Wwy  M,m  *!im.  witl»  »  whip.  A  villager, 

(2)  The ’same  s*  h  U»  Neddit,  and 


rn  /«,  %  *  -’*«*«**  W  Iiiiffr  pKdMtm  til  WfOCIi,  mm 

Fahiifflh  <**««“*>  in  Verdi  s  she  is  receptive  to  his  lovemaking.  They 


« .  ..  ,  i*vt*rhc*M'tl  bv  the  clown*  who 

sauit  ”S>  Set  mm  t  S  SKK,N|;URS*  *<«k*kly  summons  Canto  to  witness  the 


SAI  UT  "  *'  . . . 

mim.!  a  4  ,  _  „  m»viu?;  but  before  C'#inia  cun  identify 

I^.r?‘nir^by  Ruwww  hh  Tiv^  sikk  escapes,  When  Nedda 

pteSre*  rcfuwH  *°  Entity  of  her 

May  IM?  Aml^mei  Mtiar**  !i,wr’  ra,lit>  ^  h‘*f  with  a  dagger, 

Grand  C^cra,Hi«^  wt  vprtWfrt':  hui  shc  h  H4Vt*u  f*V  H«ppe.  Over- 
Grand  Opera  House,  New  York,  Itmc  whelmed  by  the  realization  that  his 


|  €  fotn  '  py  ri#illI/,4tttW  tmt  fill 

Characters-  f'-mlft  h»«  t  t  ,v.  .  •  wift*  *'  nnlaithlul,  C.mio  sobs  bitterly 
cal  troune^  (it™  ’  n,* f.  ‘  •  Watr«‘*  imt  mimk%  bagie  plight,  ap- 

fsonruniw  T*-.tnt,r  ’  f*ul‘la\  h,<1  w,,c  pearing  in  a  eomte  play  while  his  heturt 
(soprano) ;  1  onto,  a  clown  ( baritone ) ;  is  breaking  ( "Vest,  la  Jiubba” ) 
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Act  II.  The  same  scene.  Villagers 
father  before  the  little  traveling  thea- 
to  witness  the  evening’s  perform¬ 
ance.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  play  which, 
unhappy  coincidence,  concerns 

situation  similar  to  that  involving 
^be  principal  performers.  Harlequin 
C  played  by  Beppe)  serenades  Colum¬ 
bine  (Nedda)  outside  her  window, 
"While  her  husband  is  away  (“O  Colum- 
bina”).  Taddeo  (Tonio)  enters  and 
tries  to  make  love  to  Columbine  (“E 
casta  al  par  di  neve!”) ,  but  he  is  soon 
driven  away  by  Harlequin  who  enters 
through  the  window.  Harlequin  and 
^Columbine  are  interrupted  in  their  tryst 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Colum¬ 
bine’s  husband,  Pagliaccio  (Canio). 
Ifarlequin  makes  his  escape  through 
the  window.  All  at  once,  Canio  forgets 
be  is  playing  a  part  in  a  play.  He  de¬ 
mands  the  name  of  Nedda’s  lover. 
"W^en  she  refuses  to  give  it,  he  kills  her 
"With  his  dagger.  From  the  audience, 
Silvio  rushes  to  the  stage  to  help  Nedda, 
but  it  is  too  late.  He,  too,  is  slain  by 
Canio,  who  then  remarks  to  the  horri¬ 
fied  audience:  “La  commedia  e  finita” 
— “The  comedy  is  ended.” 

Pagliacci  belongs  to  the  “verismo” 
school  of  Italian  opera,  which  pre¬ 
sented  everyday  characters  in  everyday 
situations.  This  new  school  of  realism 
bad  been  introduced  by  Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria  rusticana  only  two  years 
earlier;  and  Leoncavallo’s  opera  con¬ 
tributed  handsomely  to  popularize  its 
aims. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Pagliacci 
and  Cavalleria  rusticana  in  the  same 
breath:  the  two  operas  are  usually  per¬ 
formed  on  the  same  bill.  They  have 
striking  points  of  similarity  in  musical 
style,  and  in  the  emotional  turmoil  of 
their  stories.  But  it  is  important  to  no¬ 
tice  their  points  of  difference.  To  his 
opera,  Leoncavallo  brought  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  writing  and  a  poetic  feeling, 
as  well  as  occasional  comic  relief,  not 
found  in  Mascagni’s  Cavalleria. 


Victor  Maurel,  who  created  the  role 
of  Tonio,  brought  more  than  his  vocal 
artistry  to  bear  in  making  Pagliacci  a 
sensational  success  at  its  premiere,  for 
it  was  he  who  suggested  to  the  com¬ 
poser  the  idea  of  the  Prologue — an 
afterthought  that  Leoncavallo  turned 
into  one  of  the  opera’s  finest  arias. 
Paillasse,  the  title  by  which  Pagliacci 
is  known  in  France. 

Paintings  and  operas.  The  following 
operas  were  inspired  by  paintings  and 
artists:  Gian-Carlo  Menotti’s  Amakl 
and  the  Night  Visitors  by  Hieronymous 
Bosch’s  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
Richard  Strauss’s  Friedenstag  by  Velas¬ 
quez’  The  Surrender  of  Breda;  Enrique 
Granados’  Goyescas  by  paintings  of 
Goya;  Igor  Stravinsky’s  The  Rake's 
Progress  by  William  Hogarth’s  series  of 
paintings  of  the  same  title;  Josef  Rhein- 
berger’s  Die  sieben  Raben  by  a  set  of 
paintings  by  Moritz  von  Schwind. 

The  painter  Thomas  Gainsborough 
is  the  central  character  in  Albert 
Coates’  opera  Gainsborough;  Ma¬ 
thias  Gruenewald  in  Paul  Hindemith’s 
Mathis  der  Maler;  Rembrandt  in  Paul 
von  Klenau’s  Rembrandt  von  Rijn  and 
Henk  Badings’  opera  of  the  same  name. 
Paisiello,  Giovanni,  composer.  Bom 
Taranto,  Italy,  May  9,  1740;  died 
Naples,  June  5,  1816.  For  nine  years 
he  attended  the  Conservatorio  San 
Onofrio  in  Naples,  beginning  in  1754, 
his  teachers  including  Francesco 
Durante  and  Geronimo  Abos.  For  a 
while  he  specialized  in  writing  choral 
music,  but  in  1763  he  wrote  a  comic 
intermezzo  that  was  so  successful  when 
introduced  at  the  Conservatory  that  he 
received  a  commission  for  an  opera, 
La  Pupilla ,  a  pre-eminent  success  when 
introduced  in  Bologna  in  1764.  During 
the  next  dozen  years  Paisiello  wrote 
over  fifty  operas,  many  of  them  exten¬ 
sively  performed;  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  opera  composers  in 
Italy.  In  1776  he  was  invited  to  Russia 
by  Catherine  II.  He  remained  in  St. 
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Petersburg  eight  years,  acting  as  the 
Empress’  music  master.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  wrote  and  had  pro¬ 
duced  his  best  and  most  popular  work, 
the  opera  buffa  The  Barber  of  Seville . 
Paisiello  returned  to  Naples  in  1784. 
For  the  next  fifteen  years  he  was 
maestro  di  cappella  for  Ferdinand  IV, 
writing  such  successful  operas  as 
L’Olimpiade  (1786),  La  molinara 
(1788),  an dNina  (1789). 

When  a  republican  government  was 
temporarily  established  in  Naples,  in 
1799,  Paisiello  became  associated  with 
the  new  regime  as  Composer  to  the 
Nation.  After  the  Restoration,  the  court 
refused  to  reinstate  him  because  of  his 
republican  associations.  For  two  years 
Paisiello  remained  in  Naples  without 
employment.  Then  he  was  called  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon  to  serve  as  maitre 
de  chapelle.  Because  of  his  wife’s  poor 
health,  Paisiello  returned  to  Naples  two 
years  later  where,  once  again,  he  was 
the  object  of  honor  and  acclaim,  and 
was  reinstated  as  maestro  di  cappella. 
His  good  fortune  terminated  when 
Ferdinand  IV  returned  to  Naples.  From 
then  on,  Paisiello  suffered  neglect  and 
poverty. 

In  all,  Paisiello  wrote  over  a  hundred 
operas.  The  best  abound  in  pleasing, 
graceful  melodies  and  ingratiating 
comedy,  and  at  times  contain  unusual 
instrumental  and  dramatic  effects.  His 
most  successful  operas  were:  La  Pa¬ 
pilla  (1764);  Demetrio  (1765);  Don 
Chisciotte  (1769);  Achille  in  Sciro 
(1778);  La  finta  amante  (1780);  II 
barbiere  di  Siviglia  (1782);  Andro¬ 
meda  (1784);  UOlimpiade  (1786); 
La  molinara  (1788);  Nina  (1789); 
Proserpina  (1803). 

Palemon,  an  old  monk  (bass)  in 
Massenet’s  Thais. 

Palestrina,  opera  by  Hans  Pfitzner.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer.  Premiere: 
Munich  Opera,  June  12,  1917.  This  is 
the  composer’s  most  famous  opera, 
and  one  of  the  last  products  of  German 


romanticism.  The  theme  is  the  legend¬ 
ary  saving  of  the  art  of  contrapuntal 
music  from  banishment  by  the  Church 
in  the  sixteenth  century  through  the 
success  of  Palestrina’s  most  celebrated 
composition,  the  Missa  Papae  Marcelli. 
In  the  opera,  Palestrina  is  told  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Borromeo  that  all  sacred  music 
except  the  Gregorian  plain  song  is  to 
be  prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Refusing  to  fight  the  edict,  Palestrina 
vows  he  will  never  compose  again.  But 
he  is  visited  by  the  spirits  of  nine  com¬ 
posers  who  prevail  on  him  to  return  to 
composition;  and  an  angel  sings  him  a 
theme  which  becomes  part  of  the  Missa 
Papae  Marcelli.  Palestrina  falls  asleep 
as  he  writes  his  music;  his  son  and  his 
pupil  gather  the  manuscript  pages.  The 
mass  is  shown  to  the  Pope,  who  is  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed.  Thus,  contrapuntal 
music  is  saved. 

Though  originally  highly  successful, 
and  given  frequent  performances, 
Palestrina  has  virtually  passed  out  of 
the  permanent  repertory,  except  in 
Germany.  The  reasons  for  this  are  its 
lack  of  love  interest  (there  are  no  fe¬ 
male  characters),  archaic  flavor,  and 
its  long  stretches  of  dullness.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  the  three  orchestral  preludes,  each 
prefacing  an  act,  are  heard  at  sym¬ 
phony  concerts. 

Pamela,  see  cecchina,  la. 

Paulina,  the  Queen  of  the  Night’s 
daughter  (soprano)  in  Mozart’s  The 
Magic  Flute. 

Pandoiphe,  Cinderella’s  father  (bass) 
in  Massenet’s  Cendrillon . 

Pang,  the  General  Purveyor  (tenor) 
in  Puccini’s  Turandot . 

Panizza,  Ettore,  conductor.  Bom 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  August  12, 
1875.  Of  Italian  parents,  Panizza  was 
sent  to  Italy  to  study  at  the  Milan  Con¬ 
servatory,  from  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1900.  After  a  rigorous  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  conductor  of  symphony 
orchestras  and  opera  companies 
throughout  Italy  he  was  appointed 
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principal  conductor  of  Italian  operas 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1907 :  he  held  this 
post  six  years.  In  1916  he  made  his 
debut  at  La  Scala,  and  in  1921  he  as¬ 
sisted  Arturo  Toscanini  there  as  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor.  His  first  appearance  in 
America  took  place  with  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera,  where  he  served  as  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  for  several  years.  When 
Tullio  Serafin  resigned  as  conductor  of 
Italian  operas  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Panizza  was  chosen  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  on  December  22,  1934, 
with  A'ida,  remaining  there  through  the 
1941-1942  season,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  he  led  the  world  premieres  of  In 
the  Pasha's  Garden  and  The  Island 
God .  He  wrote  the  following  operas: 
11  fidanzato  del  mare  (1897);  Medio 
Evo  Latino  (1900);  Bisanzio  (1939). 
Pantalone,  a  club  member  (baritone) 
in  Wolf-Ferrari’s  Le  donne  curiose. 
Panza,  Sancho,  Don  Quixote’s  squire 
(baritone)  in  Massenet’s  Don  Qui - 
chotte . 

Paolino,  a  lawyer  (tenor)  in  Cimarosa’s 
II  matrimonio  segreto. 

Paolo  e  Francesca,  opera  by  Luigi  Man- 
cinelli.  Libretto  by  Arturo  Colautti, 
based  on  Dante.  Premiere:  Teatro 
Communale,  Bologna,  November  11, 
1907.  The  theme  is  the  tragic  romance 
of  Paolo  and  Francesca  as  described  by 
Dante  in  the  fifth  canto  of  the  “In¬ 
ferno”  in  The  Divine  Comedy .  See 

FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI. 

Papagena,  Papageno’s  sweetheart  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Mozart’s  The  Magic  Flute . 
Papageno,  bird  catcher  (baritone) , 
Tamino’s  attendant,  in  Mozart’s  The 
Magic  Flute. 

Papi,  Genarro,  conductor.  Bom 
Naples,  Italy,  December  21,  1886;  died 
New  York  City,  November  29,  1941. 
After  completing  studies  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory  he  held  various  posts  as 
chorus  master  and  conductor.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1913  and  joined 
the  conducting  staff  of  the  Metropoli¬ 


tan  Opera  as  Arturo  Toscanini’s  assist¬ 
ant.  After  Toscanini  left  the  Metro¬ 
politan,  Papi  was  elevated  to  principal 
conductor,  making  his  debut  in  that 
capacity  on  November  16,  1916,  with 
Manon  Lescaut.  From  1916  to  1927  he 
conducted  at  the  Metropolitan,  resign¬ 
ing  to  become  first  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera.  In  1935  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  post  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan.  He  died  just  before  he  was  to 
conduct  a  performance  of  La  traviata. 
Another  conductor  was  found,  but  the 
news  of  Papi’s  death  was  withheld  from 
the  cast  until  the  performance  ended. 
(This  was  a  performance,  broadcast  by 
radio,  in  which  Jan  Peerce  was  making 
his  debut.) 

Paquiro,  a  toreador  (baritone)  in  Gra¬ 
nados’  Goyescas. 

Paradise  Lost,  see  milton,  j ohn. 
ParassSa,  Tcherevik’s  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Mussorgsky’s  The  Fair  at 
Sorochinsk. 

pardon  de  Ploermel,  Le,  see  dinorah. 
Paride  ed  Elena  (Paris  and  Helen), 
opera  by  Cristoph  Willibald  Gluck. 
Libretto  by  Raniero  de  Calzabigi.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Burgtheater,  Vienna,  November 
3,  1770.  The  libretto  is  based  on  the 
Greek  mythological  tale  in  which  Paris, 
son  of  the  King  of  Troy,  sets  sail  for 
Greece.  There  he  meets  Helen,  wife  of 
Menelaus;  he  takes  her  off  to  Troy,  an 
act  that  precipitates  the  Trojan  War. 
In  Gluck’s  opera,  Helen  is  not  married 
to  Menelaus,  and  the  central  interest 
is  in  the  passionate  love  of  Helen  and 
Paris.  Paris’  aria  in  Act  I,  “O  del  mio 
dolce  ardor,”  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  Gluck  wrote. 

Paride  ed  Elena  was  the  third  of 
Gluck’s  operas  in  his  later,  fully  de¬ 
veloped  style  (Orfeo  ed  Euridice  and 
Alceste  were  the  preceding  ones) .  Its 
failure  in  Vienna  led  Gluck  to  leave 
that  city  and  go  to  Paris. 

Parigi,  o  cara,  duet  of  Alfredo  and 
Violetta  in  Act  HI  of  Verdi’s  La  travi~ 
ata . 


PARIS 

Paris,  a  nobleman  (baritone)  in  Gou¬ 
nod’s  Romeo  et  Juliette. 

Paris  Opera,  see  opera,  l\ 

Parker,  Horatio  William,  composer. 
Bom  Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1863;  died  Cedarhurst, 
Long  Island,  December  18,  1919.  His 
music  study  took  place  in  Boston  with 
Stephen  Emery,  John  Orth,  and  George 
W.  Chadwick  and  in  Munich,  Ger¬ 
many,  with  Josef  Rheinberger  and 
Ludwig  Abel.  After  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1885  he  became  di¬ 
rector  of  musical  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mary  in 
Garden  City,  Long  Island;  after  this  he 
served  as  organist  in  various  New  York 
churches,  and  as  a  teacher  of  counter¬ 
point  at  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  then  under  the  direction  of  An¬ 
tonin  Dvorak.  In  1894  he  became  a 
professor  of  music  at  Yale  University, 
a  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 
Considerable  recognition  came  to  him 
a  year  earlier  when  his  oratorio  Hora 
Novissima  was  first  heard.  It  was  soon 
performed  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  In  1911 
Parker  won  a  ten  thousand  dollar  prize 
offered  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for 
American  opera.  His  opera  was  Mona , 
introduced  by  the  Metropolitan  on 
March  14,  1912,  played  four  times  to 
favorable  response,  and  then  dropped 
from  the  repertory.  Two  years  later 
Parker  won  another  ten  thousand  dollar 
prize,  offered  by  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  with  his  opera 
Fairyland ,  produced  in  Los  Angeles  on 
July  1,  1915. 

Park  Theater,  a  theater  in  Park  Row, 
New  York  City,  where  the  first  season 
of  Italian  opera  in  the  United  States 
was  given  by  Manuel  Garcia  in  1820. 
The  original  theater  bearing  this  name 
had  been  built  in  1798  as  a  home  for 
spoken  drama,  but  burned  down  in 
1820.  It  was  in  a  new  building  on  the 
same  site  that  Garcia’s  company  of- 
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fered  its  productions.  This  theater  was 
also  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1848. 

Parlando  (or  Parlante),  Italian  for 
“speaking.”  In  vocal  music  the  term  is 
an  indication  for  the  singer  to  imitate 
the  sound  of  speech. 

Parmi  les  pleurs  (in  preda  al  duol), 
Valentine’s  aria  in  Act  IV  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  Les  Huguenots. 

Parmi  veder  le  lagrime,  the  Duke’s  aria 
in  Act  II  (or,  in  some  versions,  Act  III) 
of  Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 

Parpignol,  a  toy  vendor  (tenor)  in 
Puccini’s  La  Boheme. 

Parsifal,  a  “stage-consecrating  festival 
drama”  in  three  acts  by  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner.  Libretto  by  the  composer,  based  on 
a  medieval  legend  and  a  poem  by  Wolf¬ 
ram  von  Eschenbach.  Premiere:  Bay¬ 
reuth,  July  26,  1882.  American  pre¬ 
miere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York,  December  24,  1903. 

Characters:  Titurel,  former  King  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Grail  (bass) ;  Am- 
fortas,  his  son  and  successor  (bari¬ 
tone)  ;  Gurnemanz,  another  Knight  of 
the  Grail  (bass) ;  Parsifal,  a  “guileless 
fool”  (tenor);  Kundry,  half-woman, 
half-sorceress  (soprano);  Klingsor,  a 
magician  (bass) ;  Knights  of  the  Grail, 
flower  maidens,  squires,  boys.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  in  and  about  the  Castle  of  Mon- 
salvat  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Act  I,  Scene  1 .  A  forest  near  Monsal- 
vat.  An  orchestral  prelude  establishes 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  opera; 
it  is  built  from  several  of  the  drama’s 
motives,  beginning  with  the  “Last  Sup¬ 
per,”  and  continuing  with  the  “Grail,” 
“Faith,”  and  “Lance”  motives. 

Gurnemanz  and  his  young  squires 
kneel  in  prayer.  Gurnemanz  then  tells 
the  squires  that  the  ailing  Amfortas 
must  be  helped  when  he  comes  to  bathe 
his  spear  wound  in  the  lake.  Kundry,  a 
servant  of  the  Grail  Knights,  gives 
Gurnemanz  a  vial  of  oil  for  the  King’s 
wound.  When  Amfortas  is  brought  in 
on  a  litter,  he  expresses  his  despair  of 
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ever  being  cured.  After  he  has  gone  to 
bathe,  Gurnemanz  tells  his  squires  the 
history  of  the  King’s  wound.  Amfortas 
had  been  enticed  into  the  garden  of 
Klingsor,  the  magician  who  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  both  the  Holy  Grail 
and  the  Spear  which  had  pierced  the 
body  of  Jesus.  Wresting  the  Spear  from 
Amfortas,  Klingsor  had  wounded  the 
King  with  it.  Amfortas’  wound,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  healed  only  by  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  sacred  relic,  and  the  one 
destined  to  make  this  recovery  is  some 
“guileless  fool.”  As  Gurnemanz  ends 
his  narrative  a  wild  swan  falls  to  the 
ground,  slain  by  an  arrow.  Parsifal  ap¬ 
pears,  bow  in  hand.  To  Gurnemanz’ 
queries,  he  reveals  all  that  he  knows 
about  himself:  the  forest  is  his  home, 
and  his  mother  is  named  Heart’s  Sor¬ 
row.  Gurnemanz,  recognizing  the  boy 
as  the  “guileless  fool,”  conducts  him  to 
Monsalvat.  The  scene  changes  to  the 
stately  music  of  the  “Transformation 
Scene.” 

Scene  2.  The  hall  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
When  Gurnemanz  and  Parsifal  arrive, 
the  hall  is  empty,  but  soon  the  Knights 
of  the  Holy  Grail  appear,  singing  as 
they  file  in  (“Zum  letzten  Liebes- 
mahle”) .  Amfortas  is  then  brought  in 
and,  as  the  Knights  partake  of  Com¬ 
munion,  he  uncovers  the  Holy  Grail. 
Parsifal  watches  the  spectacle  but  is  un¬ 
moved,  uncomprehending.  Disgusted 
at  his  stupidity,  Gurnemanz  rudely 
drives  him  away. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  A  tower  atop  Kling- 
sor’s  castle.  The  world  of  the  magician 
is  evoked  in  a  brief  prelude  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  “Enchantment”  and  “Kun- 
dry”  motives.  Klingsor  summons 
Kundry  and  orders  her  to  seduce  Par¬ 
sifal  so  that  he  may  be  eliminated  as 
the  magician’s  opponent.  Since  Kundry 
is  under  Klingsor’s  spell,  she  yields 
helplessly  to  his  command. 

Scene  2.  Klingsor’s  magic  garden. 
Klingsor’s  flower  maidens  dance  en¬ 
ticingly  about  Parsifal  (“Flower 


Maidens’  Scene”).  Kundry  appears, 
no  longer  a  hag  but  a  beautiful  woman. 
She  reveals  to  Parsifal  that  it  was  she 
who  gave  him  his  name,  and  she  tells 
him  of  his  parents  and  his  birth  (“Ich 
sah  das  Kind  an  seiner  Mutter  Brust”) . 
Moved,  Parsifal  at  first  yields  to  Kun- 
dry’s  kisses  and  embraces.  But  he  re¬ 
members  Amfortas,  and  he  senses  that 
it  was  in  just  such  a  garden  as  this  that, 
tempted  by  a  woman’s  beauty,  the  King 
received  his  wound.  He  pushes  Kundry 
away.  When  Kundry  calls  on  Klingsor 
for  help,  the  magician  hurls  the  sacred 
Spear  at  Parsifal.  Protected  by  magic 
powers,  Parsifal  is  unharmed:  the 
Spear  remains  suspended  in  midair. 
Parsifal  grasps  the  weapon,  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  it,  and  declares 
Klingsor’s  power  ended.  Kundry  falls 
to  the  ground  with  a  cry  of  anguish — 
and  Klingsor’s  castle  collapses  in  ruin. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  A  hermit’s  hut  near 
Monsalvat.  A  brief  prelude  depicts  the 
gloom  surrounding  the  Knights  of  the 
Grail;  the  main  motives  are  those  of 
“Kundry,”  “Spear,”  “Grail,”  “Prom¬ 
ise,”  and  “Enchantment.”  Years  have 
passed.  Now  an  aged  hermit,  Gurne¬ 
manz  encounters  the  repentant  Kundry. 
Parsifal,  now  an  armored  knight,  ap¬ 
pears  carrying  the  sacred  Spear.  Gurne¬ 
manz  recognizes  him  and  tells  him  of 
the  present  sad  state  of  the  Knighthood. 
He  sprinkles  water  on  Parsifal’s  head; 
Kundry  bathes  Parsifal’s  feet  and  dries 
them  with  her  hair.  The  countryside 
becomes  radiant:  it  is  Good  Friday 
(Charfreitagszauber — Good  Friday 
Spell) .  Tolling  bells  summon  the 
Knights  to  prayer.  Parsifal  proceeds 
with  Kundry  and  Gurnemanz  to  Mon¬ 
salvat. 

Scene  2.  The  great  hall  at  Monsalvat. 
The  Knights  enter  with  the  bier  of 
Titurel,  who  has  died  in  despair  of 
having  the  Grail  ceremony  restored  as 
of  old.  The  ailing  Amfortas  is  helped  to 
his  throne.  In  the  depths  of  his  misery 
he  vows  never  again  to  uncover  the 
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Grail;  he  implores  the  Knights  to  kill 
him  and  end  his  suffering.  Parsifal  ap¬ 
pears,  touches  Amfortas’  wound  with 
the  Spear,  and  heals  him  (“Nur  eine 
Waffe  taugt”) .  Parsifal  then  sinks  in 
prayer  before  the  Grail.  The  Grail 
glows  with  holy  light.  A  beam  of  light 
descends  upon  Parsifal,  and  a  dove 
flutters  above  his  head.  Kundry,  ab¬ 
solved  of  her  sins,  dies  at  Parsifal’s  feet; 
Gurnemanz  and  Amfortas  bow  before 
Parsifal  as  he  raises  the  Holy  Grail  in  a 
renewal  of  consecration. 

Parsifal  Wagner’s  last  drama,  had  a 
special  significance  for  him.  He  in¬ 
sisted,  because  of  its  religious  content, 
that  it  never  be  presented  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  opera  house  but  confined  to  Bay¬ 
reuth,  where  it  should  be  presented  as 
a  kind  of  religious  service.  The  theme 
of  this  religious  drama  was  “enlighten¬ 
ment  coming  through  conscious  pity 
by  salvation.”  Salvation  had  been  the 
theme  of  some  of  Wagner’s  earlier 
works,  but  in  them  salvation  had 
come  through  love,  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane.  In  Parsifal  salvation  comes 
through  compassion,  renunciation,  and 
suffering. 

There  is  no  question  that  Parsifal  is 
a  moving,  and  at  times  inspiring,  spec¬ 
tacle;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  a 
great  music  drama.  The  play  is  too 
static,  the  characters  are  too  often  life¬ 
less,  the  monologues  too  numerous  and 
attenuated.  The  work  as  a  whole  lacks 
artistic  validity.  It  is  most  effective  in 
its  spiritual  sections,  less  so  in  its  more 
human  and  earthy  scenes.  It  remains, 
as  Wagner  intended  it  to  be,  a  great 
religious  spectacle,  but  it  is  not  great 
musical  theater. 

For  several  years  after  its  premiere 
Parsifal  remained  Bayreuth’s  exclusive 
property.  Concert  versions  were  per¬ 
mitted,  and  these  took  place  through¬ 
out  the  music  world  after  Wagner’s 
death,  but  Wagner’s  widow  was  scrup¬ 
ulous  about  not  permitting  Parsifal  to 
be  presented  on  any  stage  outside  Bay¬ 


reuth.  The  first  such  presentation  away 
from  Bayreuth  took  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1903.  For  the 
dramatic  circumstances  surrounding 
this  performance,  see  metropolitan 
opera. 

Partagez-vous  mes  fleurs!  Ophelia’s 
Mad  Scene  in  Act  IV  of  Thomas’s 
Hamlet . 

Pasha,  The,  see  selim. 

Pasquale,  Don,  an  old  bachelor  (bass) 
in  Donizetti’s  Don  Pasquale . 
Passacaglia,  a  dance  of  Spanish  origin 
dating  from  the  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  stately  triple  time,  it  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  theme  played  in  the  bass 
and  repeated  throughout  the  composi¬ 
tion,  while  the  upper  parts  provide 
variations  on  the  theme.  Passacaglias 
were  ordinarily  so  similar  to  chaconnes 
in  form  and  style  that  the  names  were 
used  interchangeably  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  For  oc¬ 
currences  in  opera  see  chaconne. 
Passepied,  a  lively  dance  of  French 
origin,  similar  to  the  minuet,  though 
played  considerably  faster.  It  was  used 
in  early  French  ballets,  and  is  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  operas  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  There  are  notable  examples  of 
this  dance  in  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide,  Mozart’s  Idomeneo,  and  Paisi- 
ello’s  Proserpina . 

Passo  a  sei  (Dance  in  Six),  a  dance  in 
Act  I  of  Rossini’s  William  Tell 
Passover  Scene,  see  o  dieu,  dieu  de  nos 
PERES. 

Pasta,  Ginditta  (born  negri)  ,  dramatic 
soprano.  Bom  Saronno,  Italy,  April  9, 
1798;  died  Como,  Italy,  April  1,  1865. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  sopranos 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  for 
whom  Bellini  wrote  the  roles  of  Norma 
and  Amina,  she  entered  the  Milan  Con¬ 
servatory  in  her  fifteenth  year,  where 
she  studied  with  Bonifacio  Asioli.  Two 
years  later  she  started  appearing  in 
smaller  Italian  opera  houses.  In  1817 
she  sang  in  London  where  she  met  and 
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married  the  tenor.  Pasta.  After  an  addi¬ 
tional  period  of  study  with  Scappa  in 
Italy,  she  returned  to  the  opera  stage 
in  Venice  in  1819.  Her  brilliant  career, 
however,  did  not  begin  to  unfold  until 
1822  in  Paris,  where  she  created  a  sen¬ 
sation.  Her  voice  was  faulty  in  quality 
and  production,  but  she  had  such  a  re¬ 
markable  range,  expressiveness,  and 
dramatic  power  that  her  shortcomings 
were  disregarded.  She  repeated  her 
Parisian  triumph  in  London  in  1824 
in  a  series  of  Rossini  operas.  After  her 
return  to  Italy  she  appeared  in  Gio¬ 
vanni  Pacini’s  Niohe ,  which  the  com¬ 
poser  wrote  for  her.  In  the  early  1830’s 
she  created  the  principal  soprano  roles 
in  Bellini’s  Norma  and  La  sonnamhula 
and  Donizetti’s  Anna  Bokma ,  all  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  her.  By  1837  her  voice 
suffered  complete  deterioration;  never¬ 
theless,  she  continued  to  appear  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  St  Petersburg,  She  went  into 
retirement  in  1850,  devoting  herself  to 
teaching  a  few  select  pupils  at  her 
Como  estate. 

Pasticcio,  Italian  for  “pie.”  The  word 

was  applied  to  a  form  of  operatic  enter¬ 
tainment  popular  throughout  Europe 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  pasticcio 
was  made  up  of  parts  from  several 
different  operas,  sometimes  the  operas 
of  a  single  composer,  hut  frequently 
of  different  composers.  The  intention 
was  to  give  audiences  the  maximum 
number  of  familiar  or  exceptional 
songs  in  one  performance.  New  words 
might  be  fitted  to  the  songs  to  give  co¬ 
hesion  to  the  whole.  A  case  in  point  is 
Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Eurhliee*  When  this 
work  was  introduced  in  London  in 
1770,  it  was  given  the  “benefit”  of  addi¬ 
tional  choruses,  recitatives,  and  arias 
composed  by  John  Christian  Bach  to 
words  by  Pietro  GugHelmi*  the  pro¬ 
gram  book  calling  attention  to  this 
pair’s  “enrichment”  of  the  opera.  In 
this  case,  the  basic  structure  of  Gluck’s 
opera  was  preserved;  in  other  instances, 
wholly  new  operas  were  concocted 
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from  the  writings  of  half  a  dozen  or 

more  composers.  The  term  pasticcio 
was  also  extended  to  collaborations  of 
several  composers.  Muzio  Scevola 
(1721)  was  such  an  opera,  its  first  act 
by  Filippo  Amadei,  its  second  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  Bononcini,  its  third  by  Handel — 
and  each  act  preceded  by  its  own  over¬ 
ture. 

Pastorale,  a  term  in  use  between  the 
fifteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  for  a 
dramatic  work  on  a  pastoral  or  mytho¬ 
logical  subject,  frequently  allegorical 

in  treatment.  At  various  times  pasto¬ 
rales  were  made  up  of  arias,  recitatives, 
choruses,  and  ballets.  As  such,  they 
were  one  of  the  forerunners  of  opera. 

Especially  popular  in  France,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  written  by  such  composers 
as  Robert  Oambert  and  Jean-Baptiste 
Lully  well  after  the  establishment  of 
opera  as  a  distinctive  form, 

Patti*  Adelina  (bom  adeea  path) , 
coloratura  soprano.  Born  Madrid, 
Spain,  February  10,  1843;  died  Breck¬ 
nock,  Wales,  September  27,  1919.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  coloratura  so¬ 
pranos  of  all  time,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Italian  singer  Salvatore  Patti  and 
Caterina  BarilL  While  still  a  child,  she 
was  brought  to  the  United  States,  where 
she  made  her  first  public  appearance 
when  she  was  only  seven.  From  1 85 1  to 
1 855  she  concerted  extensively  under 
the  management  of  Maurice  Strakosch 
(who  became  her  brother-in-law).  At 
the  age  of  twelve  she  ceased  singing  In 
public  and  began  intensive  study  of 
music;  her  voice  teachers  were  Ettore 
Barili  and  Strakosch.  On  November  24, 
1 859,  she  made  her  opera  debut  in  New 
York  as  Lucia;  on  this  occasion  she  was 
billed  as  “the  little  Florinda.”  She  was 
acclaimed.  Her  London  debut  took 
place  on  May  14,  1861,  In  La  sonnam - 
hula.  Her  popularity  in  England  was 
such  that  it  rivaled  that  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  Giulia  Grist.  Patti  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  for  twenty-three  years, 
and  another  two  years  at  Her  Majesty’s 
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Theatre,  throughout  this  quarter  of  a 
century  the  idol  of  the  English  opera 
public.  She  duplicated  her  London  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Paris  in  1862  and  at  La  Scala 
in  1877.  She  appeared  in  about  forty 
roles  and  scored  her  greatest  successes 
in  operas  by  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  and  Rossini.  She  was  not  excep¬ 
tional  either  as  a  musician  or  an  actress, 
but  no  one  could  rival  the  beauty, 
purity,  and  sweetness  of  her  singing. 

She  withdrew  from  opera  in  1895 
and  for  another  decade  appeared  ex¬ 
tensively  in  concerts.  Her  last  concert 
took  place  in  London  in  1906,  her  last 
appearance  in  public  (at  a  London  Red 
Cross  benefit)  in  1914.  Her  older  sister, 
Carlo tta  Patti  (1835-1889)  was  also 
a  successful  singer,  though  not  of  her 
sister’s  stature.  Due  to  a  chronic  in¬ 
firmity  of  lameness,  Carlotta’s  appear¬ 
ances  were  intermittent,  but  after  her 
concert  debut  in  1861  she  made  suc¬ 
cessful  appearances  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Patzak,  Julius,  tenor.  Born  Vienna, 
Austria,  April  9,  1898.  He  attended  the 
Vienna  University  and  School  of  Mu¬ 
sic.  His  debut  took  place  at  the  Reichen- 
berg  State  Opera  on  April  3,  1926. 
After  appearances  at  the  Briinn  Opera 
he  became  principal  tenor  of  the 
Munich  State  Opera  in  1928.  During 
the  next  two  decades  (except  for  an 
interval  during  World  War  II)  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  particularly  in 
Mozart’s  operas,  in  Munich,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala,  and 
the  Salzburg  Festivals.  In  1946  he  was 
the  first  Austrian  singer  to  be  engaged 
by  the  British  Broadcasting  Commis¬ 
sion  following  the  war.  In  1947  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  world  premiere  of  Gott¬ 
fried  von  Einem’s  Dantons  Tod  in  Salz¬ 
burg.  He  made  his  American  debut  at 
the  Cincinnati  Music  Festival  in  May 
1954. 

Paul,  the  principal  character  (tenor) 
in  Korngold’s  Die  tote  Stadt . 

Paul  et  Virgmie,  a  novel  by  Bernardin 


de  St.  Pierre,  the  source  of  operas  by 
Pietro  Carlo  Guglielmi,  Jean  Francois 
Lesueur,  and  Victor  Masse.  The  setting 
is  Africa  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
where  the  lovers,  Paul  and  Virginia, 
are  separated  when  Virginia  is  sent 
home  to  France.  Her  ship  is  wrecked, 
and  her  body  is  washed  ashore,  to  be 
found  by  the  disconsolate  Paul. 

Pauly,  Rosa,  dramatic  soprano.  Born 
Eperjes,  Hungary,  March  15,  1895. 
After  studying  with  Rosa  Papier  in 
Vienna,  she  made  her  debut  in  Ham¬ 
burg  in  Aida.  From  Hamburg  she  went 
to  sing  in  Cologne.  From  1927  to  1931 
she  appeared  at  the  Kroll  Opera  in 
Berlin  in  many  major  roles,  and  in 
virtually  every  significant  premiere. 
During  this  period  she  was  also  heard 
in  guest  appearances  in  Budapest  and 
Paris.  After  1931  she  appeared  with 
outstanding  acclaim  at  the  Vienna  State 
Opera  (hailed  for  her  performances  in 
dramas  by  Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss 
and  receiving  the  honorary  title  of 
Kammersangerin) ,  the  Salzburg  Festi¬ 
vals,  and  all  the  major  opera  houses  of 
Italy.  In  Italy  she  was  regarded  so 
highly  as  an  actress  that  she  became 
known  as  the  “German  Duse,”  and  her 
portrait  was  hung  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
at  the  Verdi  Opera  House,  between 
those  of  Duse  and  Moissi.  Her  Ameri¬ 
can  debut  took  place  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony  in  1937 
in  a  concert  version  of  Elektra.  On 
January  7,  1938,  she  made  her  Ameri¬ 
can  opera  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  once  again  as  Elektra.  Pauly  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Metropolitan  until  1940. 
After  World  War  II  she  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Paur,  Emil,  conductor.  Bom  Czerno- 
witz,  Austria,  August  29,  1855;  died 
Mistek,  Moravia,  June  7,  1932.  After 
attending  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  he 
began  his  career  in  Kdnigsberg  in  his 
twenty-first  year.  In  1880  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  conductor  of  the  Mannheim 
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Opera,  and  from  1 89 1  to  1 893  he  con¬ 
ducted  opera  performances  at  the  Leip¬ 
zig  Stadttheater.  He  came  to  America 
in  1893  to  succeed  Arthur  Nikiseh  as 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  In  1899-1900  he  directed 
performances  of  the  Wagner  music 
dramas  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
making  his  debut  there  on  December 
23,  1899,  with  Lohengrin.  In  the  spring 
of  1900  he  conducted  German  operas 
at  Covcnt  Garden.  In  1904  he  became 
principal  conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  holding  this  post  six  years. 
In  1912  he  succeeded  Karl  Muck  as 
musical  director  of  the  Berlin  Opera, 
but  due  to  a  dispute  with  the  Intendant, 
he  held  this  post  only  two  months.  He 
remained  in  Berlin,  directing  symphony 
concerts  for  the  rest  of  his  career, 
pauvre  mateiot,  Lc  (The  Poor  Sailor), 
one-act  opera  by  Darius  Milhaud.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Jean  Cocteau.  PremitSrc: 
OpC-ra-Comique,  December  12,  1927. 
The  libretto  was  inspired  by  a  news¬ 
paper  account  of  an  actual  event.  A 
sailor  returns  home  after  it  year’s  ab¬ 
sence  and  is  not  recognized  by  his  wife. 
He  decides  to  test  her  fidelity  by  telling 
her  he  is  her  husband’s  rich  friend; 
then  he  tries  to  win  her  love.  Late  at 
night,  while  he  is  asleep,  his  wile  mur¬ 
ders  him  so  that  she  may  have  his 
money  and  thus  bring  her  husband 
home. 

Pearl  Fishers,  The,  see  mm  hurs  m 
PUREES,  i  t  s. 

Peasants’  Ballet,  the  ballet  in  Act  III  of 
Monius/.ko’s  Halka. 

Peasants’  Waltz,  a  waltz  in  Act  I  of 
Bo'ito’s  Mejistofele. 

pecheurs  <Ic  perles,  I.e#,  (The  Petri 
Fishers),  opera  by  Georges  Bizet.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Michel  Carr£  and  Eugene 
Oormon.  Premiere;  Theatre  Lyrique, 
Paris,  September  30,  1863.  In  Ceylon, 
in  early  times,  a  new  tribal  chieftain, 
Zurga,  is  chosen  by  the  fishermen.  A 
veiled  priestess  comes  to  pray  for  the 
people;  Zurga  promises  the  priestess  a 


priceless  pearl  if  she  remains  chaste, 
but  death  if  she  violates  her  purity.  This 
priestess  is  Leila,  whom  Zurga  and  his 
friend  Nadir  had  loved  as  youths.  Nadir 
and  Leila  recognize  each  other,  and 
their  one-time  love  is  revived.  When 
Zurga  discovers  Nadir  and  Leila  em¬ 
bracing  he  orders  both  to  die.  But  Zurga 
is  still  in  love  with  Leila.  To  save  her, 
he  sets  the  homes  of  his  people  aflame. 
When  his  act  is  discovered,  the  people 
force  him  to  die  in  the  flames,  which 
spread  and  bring  destruction  to  all,  in¬ 
cluding  Nadir  and  Leila. 

One  of  Bizet’s  most  famous  tenor 
arias  appears  in  this  opera :  Nadir’s  ro¬ 
mance,  “Je  crois  entendre  encore”  in 
Act  I.  Other  familiar  excerpts  include 
the  duet  of  Nadir  and  Zurga  in  Act  I, 
“Au  fond  du  temple,”  and  Leila’s  cava¬ 
tina  in  Act  II,  “Comme  autrefois  dans 
la  nuit  sombre.” 

Pcdrillo,  Belmonte’s  servant  (tenor) 
in  Mozart’s  The  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio. 

Pedro,  (1)  a  shepherd  (tenor)  in 
D' Albert’s  Tiefland. 

(2)  Pilar’s  bridegroom  (tenor)  in 
Laparra’s  t.a  Habanera, 

(3)  A  burlesquer  (soprano)  in  Mas¬ 
senet’s  Don  Qukhotte. 

See  also  jx>n  I'ltDRO. 

Peercc,  Jan  (born  Jacob  i'erw.muth), 
tenor.  Born  New  York  City,  June  3, 
1904.  After  studying  the  violin  and 
playing  in  jazz  bands,  he  was  engaged 
in  1932  as  a  singer  for  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall.  For  five  years  his  singing 
was  a  major  attraction;  he  appeared 
nearly  twenty-five  hundred  times  on 
the  stage  and  many  times  in  radio  pro¬ 
grams  originating  at  the  theater.  Pres¬ 
ently,  he  became  a  star  of  his  own  radio 
program,  "Great  Moments  in  Music,” 
and  in  1936  was  selected  by  a  national 
poll  as  the  leading  male  radio  singer. 
Eager  to  embark  on  more  serious  musi¬ 
cal  endeavors,  he  began  a  period  of 
study  with  Giuseppe  Bughetti.  In  1938 
he  sang  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
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phony,  conducted  by  Arturo  Toscanini. 
In  1939  he  made  his  first  concert  tour, 
and  his  bow  in  opera  with  the  Columbia 
Opera  Company,  appearing  as  the 
Duke  in  Rigoletto. 

His  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
took  place  on  November  29,  1941,  as 
Alfredo  in  La  traviata.  Peerce  has  since 
been  a  principal  tenor  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  distinguishing  himself 
in  the  French  and  Italian  repertories. 
He  has  appeared  also  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  as  well  as  other  major 
companies  in  America  and  Europe.  He 
has  sung  under  Toscanini  in  radio  per¬ 
formances  of  several  operas,  including 
La  traviata ,  La  Boheme,  and  Un  hallo 
in  maschera. 

Peer  Gynt,  (1)  a  poetic  parable  by 
Henrik  Ibsen,  the  source  of  operas  by 
Egk  (see  below),  Leslie  Heward,  and 
Viktor  Ullmann.  Peer  Gynt,  a  lustful, 
impetuous  youth,  is  the  symbol  of 
moral  degeneration.  He  abducts  and 
then  abandons  the  beautiful  Solveig. 
Roaming  to  foreign  lands,  he  makes 
love  to  the  daughter  of  the  Troll  King. 
He  returns  home  to  be  at  the  bedside 
of  his  dying  mother,  Ase,  but  then  is 
off  for  further  adventures  and  esca¬ 
pades.  He  returns  home,  old  and 
wasted,  to  die  in  Solveig’s  arms. 

(2)  Opera  by  Werner  Egk.  Libretto 
by  the  composer,  based  on  Ibsen’s 
poetic  drama.  Premiere:  Berlin  Opera, 
November  24,  1938.  When  this  opera 
was  introduced,  the  Nazi  press  con¬ 
demned  it  as  unfit  “for  the  National 
Socialist  outlook  on  the  world.”  When 
Hitler  saw  it,  however,  he  expressed 
his  enthusiasm;  the  official  reaction  to 
the  opera  changed  overnight.  It  re¬ 
ceived  a  government  prize  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  marks  and  was  performed  ex¬ 
tensively  throughout  Germany. 

Pelleas  et  Melisande,  opera  in  five  acts 
by  Claude  Debussy.  Libretto  is  Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s  poetical  drama  of  the 
same  name.  Premiere:  Opera-Com- 
ique,  April  30,  1902.  American  pre¬ 


miere:  Manhattan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  February  19,  1908. 

Characters:  Arkel,  king  of  Alle- 
monde  (bass);  Genevieve,  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  (soprano) ;  Golaud,  her  older 
son  (baritone) ;  Pelleas,  his  brother 
(tenor);  Melisande,  a  princess  (so¬ 
prano)  ;  Yniold,  young  son  of  Golaud 
(soprano);  blind  beggars;  servants;  a 
physician.  The  setting  is  a  legendary 
land  in  legendary  times. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  A  forest.  Golaud 
comes  upon  Melisande,  who  is  weep¬ 
ing.  She  answers  his  questions  vaguely, 
refuses  to  reveal  her  identity,  and  will 
not  allow  him  to  recover  the  crown 
she  has  lost  in  a  spring.  Golaud  per¬ 
suades  her  to  follow  him  to  a  place  of 
shelter. 

Scene  2.  A  hall  in  Arkel’s  castle.  Six 
months  have  passed.  Genevieve  reads 
the  blind  Arkel  a  letter  from  Golaud 
telling  of  his  marriage  to  Melisande 
(Duo  de  la  lettre:  “Void  ce  qu’il 
ecrit”).  Pelleas  comes  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  a  sick  friend.  But  the  king 
reminds  Pelleas  that  his  own  father  is 
also  sick  and  needs  his  attention.  Arkel 
now  orders  Pelleas  to  show  a  signal 
lamp  for  the  returning  Golaud. 

Scene  3.  A  terrace  before  the  castle. 
When  Genevieve  goes  to  look  after 
little  Yniold,  Pelleas  and  Melisande  are 
left  alone.  Pelleas  reveals  that  he  must 
leave  the  following  day,  news  that 
brings  Melisande  a  stab  of  pain. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  A  fountain  in  the 
park.  Pelleas  and  Melisande  come  to  a 
deserted  fountain  which  is  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind.  The  fountain  exerts  its  magic 
by  opening  the  eyes  of  Pelleas  and 
Melisande  to  their  love.  As  Melisande 
playfully  tosses  her  wedding  ring  into 
the  air,  it  falls  into  the  depths  of  the 
fountain.  She  is  distraught.  Pelleas 
urges  her  to  tell  Golaud  the  truth  of  its 
loss. 

Scene  2.  Golaud’s  chamber.  At  the 
moment  Melisande  lost  her  ring  in  the 
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fountain,  Golaud  hunting,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse.  He  is  in  bed,  recovering. 
Melisande,  tending  to  him,  bursts  into 
tears.  When  he  takes  her  into  his  arms 
he  notices  she  is  not  wearing  her  wed¬ 
ding  ring.  As  Golaud  becomes  more 
insistent  in  his  questioning,  Melisande 
finally  tells  him  she  lost  it  in  a  grotto 
near  the  sea.  Golaud  orders  her  to  go 
with  Pelleas  to  look  for  it. 

Scene  3.  A  grotto  by  the  sea.  It  is 
night.  Pelleas  and  Melisande  have  come 
on  their  mock  search  for  the  ring.  A 
sudden  flood  of  moonlight  reveals  three 
blind  beggars  huddled  in  a  corner  of 
the  cave.  Melisande  is  terrified,  and 
Pelleas  leads  her  back  to  the  castle. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  A  tower  of  the 
castle.  As  she  combs  her  hair  at  a  win¬ 
dow,  Melisande  sings  an  ancient  song 
(“Saint  Daniel  et  Saint  Michel”). 
Upon  Pelleas’  arrival  on  the  path  be¬ 
low,  she  gets  him  to  promise  not  to 
leave  on  the  morrow.  As  a  reward  for 
this  promise,  she  extends  her  hand  for 
Pelleas  to  kiss.  Her  long  hair  falls  and 
covers  Pelleas’  face.  The  touch  of  her 
hair  makes  him  ecstatic  (Scene  des 
cheveux:  “Oh!  qu’est-ce  que  c’est?  .  .  . 
tes  cheveux”).  Golaud  discovers  them 
and  scolds  them  for  behaving  like  chil¬ 
dren. 

Scene  2.  The  castle  vaults.  Golaud 
conducts  Pelleas  to  a  stagnant  pool 
where  the  stench  is  one  of  death. 
Pelleas  grows  apprehensive  at  Golaud’s 
strange  behavior.  The  two  leave  the 
vaults  in  tense  silence. 

Scene  3.  A  terrace.  Pelleas  emerges 
from  the  caverns,  sighing  with  relief 
(“Ah!  je  respire  enfin”) .  Golaud  warns 
him  not  to  participate  in  any  more  chil¬ 
dish  games  with  Melisande,  nor  to  dis¬ 
turb  her  in  any  way,  since  she  is  about 
to  become  a  mother 

Scene  4.  Before  the  castle.  Suspici¬ 
ous  of  the  conduct  between  Pell6as  and 
Melisande,  Golaud  cautiously  ques¬ 
tions  Yniold  about  their  behavior. 
When  the  child  is  vague,  Golaud’s  sus¬ 


picions  increase.  A  light  appears  in 
Melisande’s  window.  Golaud  lifts  his 
son  to  the  window  to  see  if  Pelleas  is 
inside.  When  Yniold  reveals  that  this 
is  so,  Golaud  is  sure  that  his  worst  sus¬ 
picions  are  well  founded. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1 .  A  room  in  the  castle. 
Pelleas  tells  Melisande  he  is  going 
away;  they  arrange  a  last  rendezvous 
near  the  fountain.  After  they  separate, 
Arkel  appears.  He  is  overjoyed  that 
Pelleas’  father  has  recovered,  for  he 
feels  that  the  gloom  of  the  castle  will 
now  be  dispelled  (“Maintenant  que  le 
pere  de  Pelleas  est  sauve”).  Golaud 
appears.  He  is  looking  for  his  sword; 
there  is  blood  on  his  brow.  The  inno¬ 
cence  in  Melisande’s  eyes  arouses  his 
anger  to  a  fever  pitch.  He  seizes  her  by 
the  hair  and  drags  her  across  the  floor 
until  stopped  by  the  entreaties  of  Arkel. 

Scene  3.  The  Park.  Waiting  at  the 
fountain,  Pelleas  muses  on  the  strange 
destiny  that  has  made  him  fall  in  love 
with  his  brother’s  wife.  When  Melis- 
sande  appears,  all  his  doubts  vanish. 
They  embrace  ecstatically  (Duo  de  la 
fontaine:  “Viens  ici,  ne  rest  pas  au 
bord  du  clair  de  lune”).  Melisande 
hears  a  sound  in  the  shadows.  Golaud, 
who  has  been  concealed  there,  rushes 
at  Pelleas  and  kills  him.  He  then  pur¬ 
sues  the  fleeing  Melisande  with  drawn 
sword. 

Act  V.  Melisande’s  chamber.  Melis- 
sande,  who  has  given  birth  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  lies  in  bed,  grievously  ill.  Golaud 
is  with  her,  penitent  and  forgiving 
(“Melisande,  as-tu  pitie  de  moi?”). 
Melisande  forgives  him.  She  cannot 
deny  she  loved  Pelleas,  but  she  insists 
that  their  love  had  been  innocent.  Arkel 
brings  Melisande  her  child.  The  serv¬ 
ants  file  into  the  room.  Suddenly,  they 
fall  on  their  knees:  they  sense  that 
Melisande  is  dead.  The  grief-stricken 
Arkel  and  Golaud  leave  the  chamber 
with  the  motherless  infant,  who  must 
now  live  in  M61isande’s  place. 

Romain  Rolland  wrote  that  Pelleas 
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et  MSUsmde  is  “one  of  the  three  or 
four  red-letter  days  in  the  calendar  of 
our  lyric  theater."  For  this  was  a  new 
kind  of  opera.  The  action  was  static; 
there  were  few  emotional  climaxes  and 
no  big  scenes;  the  entire  etfect  arose 
from  subtle  impressions.  The  music 
was  as  seemingly  amorphous  as  the 
play,  which  was  set  in  a  dream  world 
filled  with  symbolic  suggestions  and 
peopled  with  characters  who  were  like 
shadows,  Debussy’s  music  caught  the 
essence  of  Maeterlinck’s  drama.  He 
wrote  no  arias  or  ensemble  numbers, 
but  a  continual  flow  of  declamation 
that  resembled  speech.  This  was  set 
against  a  rich  but  restrained  orchestral 
background  that  played  as  important  a 
role  in  creating  the  over-all  effect  as 
the  singing.  The  result  was  a  fusion  of 
play  and  music  so  complete  that  there 
are  few  equals  in  operatic  literature. 

Debussy  took  ten  years  to  write  his 
only  opera.  If  the  composition  did  not 
come  easily,  the  production  was  also 
destined  to  bring  him  anguish.  Maeter¬ 
linck's  greatest  interest  in  the  opera 
lay  in  the  decision  of  both  poet  and 
composer  to  feature  Georgette  I  ebtanc, 
at  that  time  Maeterlinck's  common- 
law  wife,  as  MiHisande,  But  Albert 
Garni,  director  of  the  Openi-Gumique, 
had  other  plans.  He  sensed  that  Mary 
Garden,  who  had  come  to  stardom  in 
the  role  of  Louise  two  years  earlier, 
would  be  the  ideal  Mehsande.  Without 
consulting  Maeterlinck,  he  announced 
her  for  the  part.  .Suspecting  that  De¬ 
bussy  was  responsible  for  the  decision, 
Maeterlinck  threatened  to  beat  him, 
and  even  thought  of  challenging  him 
to  a  duel.  Now  an  avowed  enemy  of 
Debussy,  Oarrti,  the  Opera-<  'omique, 
and  the  new  opera,  he  did  everything 
he  could  to  discredit  the  work.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Le  l-innm  before  the 
premiere  denouncing  the  management 
of  the  Opera-Comique  and  expressing 
the  wish  for  the  "immediate  and  em¬ 
phatic  failure"  of  the  opera.  He  wit 
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probably  responsible  for  a  malicious 
parody  of  the  play  which  was  distrib¬ 
uted  outside  the  theater  before  the  dress 
rehearsal,  calculated  to  reduce  the 
opera  to  ridicule.  Thus,  scandal  pre¬ 
ceded  the  premiere.  To  make  matters 
still  worse,  the  rehearsals  went  badly. 
The  men  in  the  oiehestra  had  trouble 
deciphering  their  parts,  prepared  by  a 
careless  cops  1st.  Iheie  were  difficulties 
with  scene  designers,  who  insisted  that 
the  many  changes  were  not  feasible.  A 
small  portion  ot  the  opera  was  censored 
by  a  government  official. 

The  public’s  auction  to  this  strange 
tmd  revolution, irv  sunk  was  mixed. 
Hisses  and  guffaws  mingled  with  ap¬ 
plause  and  cheers.  The  critical  opinion 
was  also  divided.  Some  thought  the 
work  was  "without  tile  ...  a  continual 
dolorous  nielopoeia  .  ,  .  deliberately 
shunning  at!  semblance  of  precision," 
Others,  such  as  Gustave  Bret  and 
Andre  Got  neau,  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  opera  a  master  work.  Of  one  thing 
there  was  no  question;  Mary  Garden 
was  the  perfect  MHisattde.  From  the 
very  hegiunun*  she  made  the  role  her 
own,  and  as  long  as  she  sang  it,  both  in 
ITuope  and  Ametica,  she  bail  no  rivals. 
Notable  Metis, tndes  at  tor  Garden  were 
Maggie  Tcytc  and  Luete/ia  Hori, 
Penelope,  <  l )  4 tie  drama  by  Gabriel 
F’aurG  l  ibretto  by  Rene  Fauehoix, 
based  on  an  episode  from  The  Odyssey. 
Premiere:  Monte  Gatlo,  March  4, 
DHL  The  story  ot  t  fly  sees'  return  to 
Penelope,  to  find  she  has  been  faithful 
to  him  through  the  years,  received  from 
Faurt*  a  restrained  musical  treatment 
in  which  there  is  little  action  or  char¬ 
acterization,  but  only  a  sustained  flow 
ot  lyrical  beauty . 

(2f  Opera  by  Rolf  l  iehermann.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Heinrich  Strobel.  Premifire: 
Salzburg  Festival,  August  17,  D>54,  In 
this  work  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  Pc* 
nclopr  lakes  place  m  two  times:  in  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity,  and  in  the  present  day 
when  Penelope  is  remarried  to  a 
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penthesilea 
wealthy  man  after  she  is  convinced 
that  her  first  husband  is  dead.  At  the 

end  of  the  opera  Ulysses  appears  and 
makes  a  plea  for  pacifism. 

Penthesilea,  see  klbist*  heinrich  Wil¬ 
helm  VON. 

Pcpa,  Paquiro's  sweetheart  (contralto) 
in  Granados1  Goyescas. 

Pepusch,  Johann  Christoph  (or  John 
oristoeher)  composer.  Born  Berlin, 
Germany,  1 667 ;  died  1  .ondon,  England, 
July  20,  1752,  After  holding  a  Prussian 
court  post  from  168 1  to  1697,  he 
moved  to  London  in  1700.  From  1712 
to  1718  he  was  Handel's  predecessor 
as  organist  and  composer  to  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  and  after  1713 
he  was  for  many  years  music  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Uncoin's  inn  Theatre, 
He  wrote  tine  music  for  several  masques 
performed  at  this  establishment:  FVww 
and  Adonis  (1715);  Apollo  and 
Daphne  (1716);  The  Death  of  Dido 
(1716);  The  Union  of  Three  Sisters 
(1723).  In  1718  Pepusch  married  the 
wealthy  singer  Marguerite  de  I'Bpine. 
Ten  years  later  he  arranged  the  music 
for  John  Gay's  sensationally  successful 
ballad  opera*  The  Beggar's  Opera  { see 
beggar's  opera).  The  following  year 
he  arranged  music  for  two  more  ballad 
operas.  The  Wedding  and  Polly,  the 
latter  a  sequel  to  The  Beggar's  Opera . 
From  1737  until  his  death  he  was  the 
organist  at  the  Charter  House. 

Perehfe  do  voile,  11  mio  voter  posseitte, 
Gerard's  aria  in  Act  III  of  Giordano's 
Andrea  Chenier* 

Perchfe  v'limo,  see  imnim  i/instant 

OU  DANS  MILS  BRAS, 

Perfect  Fool,  The,  comic  opera  by 
Gustav  Holst.  Libretto  by  the  com¬ 
poser.  Premiere:  British  National 
Opera  Company,  London,  May  14, 
1923,  'this  opera*  an  allegory  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  style,  parodies  opera  conven¬ 
tions,  particularly  those  of  Wagner  and 
Verdi.  The  Wizard,  the  Troubadours, 
and  the  Traveler  all  try  to  win  the 
heart  and  hand  of  the  Princess,  hut  she 
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rejects  them.  But  the  Fool,  with  the  aid 
of  a  magic  potion  which  he  expropri¬ 
ates  from  the  Wizard,  wins  the  Prin¬ 
cess  and  annihilates  the  Wizard  when 
he  comes  to  seek  revenge. 

Pergola,  see  teatro  della  pergola. 
PergoiesI,  Giovanni  Battista,  composer. 
Bom  Jesi,  Italy*  January  4*  1710;  died 
Pozzuoii.  Italy*  March  16*  1736.  The 
composer  of  La  serva  padrona  studied 
music  with  Francesco  Santini  and 
Francesco  Mondini,  after  which  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Conservatorio  dei  Poveri  di 
Gesu  Cristo  in  Naples  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  There,  his  teachers  included 
Gaetano  Greco*  Francesco  Durante, 
and  Francesco  Fee.  His  first  major 
work,  a  sacred  drama.  La  conversions 
di  San  G uglielmo  d%  Aquitunia,  was  so 
successful  when  introduced  in  Naples 
in  1731  that  he  received  a  commission 
from  the  court  for  a  new  opera.  La 
Salustta,  performed  the  same  year. 
Several  of  Pergolesi's  next  operas  were 
comic  interludes,  or  intermezzi,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  played  between  the  acts 
of  serious  operas.  In  1733  Fergolesi 
wrote  an  intermezzo  that  was  soon 
performed  independently  and  within 
a  few  months  became  an  Italian  fa¬ 
vorite,  This  was  Im  serva  padrona.  The 
first  important  opera  buffa,  La  serva 
padrona  established  the  traditions  for 
later  works  in  this  form,  (See  opera 
bueba;  serva  padrona*  la.)  Among 
Pergolesi's  other  operas,  comic  and 
serious*  were;  Lo  frate  inamorato 
( 1732) ;  J7  prigkmero  (1733 ) ;  Adriano 
in  Stria  (1734);  UOlympiade  (1735); 
Plaminio  (1735).  All  these  works  and 
others  were  finished  within  a  brief 
period  of  creative  activity  before  Pergo- 
lesi  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  In  his  serious  works  as  well 
as  his  comic  ones*  Pergolesi's  style  was 
characterized  by  elegance  and  grace  as 
well  as  lyric  beauty.  His  best  melodies 
often  remind  one  of  Mozart's  in  their 
aristocratic  beauty*  and  on  occasion 
(in  La  serva  padrona,  for  example)  we 
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find  something  of  Mozart’s  gift  for 
creating  characterizations  and  pointing 
up  incidents  by  musical  means. 

Peri,  Jacopo,  composer.  Bom  Rome 
(or  Florence),  August  20,  1561;  died 
Florence,  August  12,  1633.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Camerata  which  created 
opera,  he  wrote  Dafne ,  the  first  opera 
in  musical  history.  Bom  to  a  noble 
Florentine  family,  he  received  his  musi¬ 
cal  training  from  Cristoforo  Malvezzi. 
At  different  periods  of  his  life  he  served 
as  music  master  at  the  courts  of  Ferdi- 
nando  I  and  Cosimo  II  de’  Medici. 
When  the  Florentine  Camerata  evolved 
a  musico-dramatic  form  calculated  to 
revive  ancient  Greek  drama  {see 
camerata;  opera)  ,  Peri  wrote  Dafne 
in  1597  to  a  text  by  Ottavio  Rinuccini. 
Though  described  by  its  composer  as 
a  “dramma  per  musica,”  Dafne  is  the 
first  opera  ever  written,  since  it  is  the 
first  play  which  is  set  throughout  to 
music.  Dafne  was  received  so  enthusi¬ 
astically  when  introduced  in  Florence 
that,  in  1600,  Peri  wrote  a  second 
opera,  Euridice,  performed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  marriage  ceremonies  of 
Henry  IV  of  France  and  Maria  de5 
Medici.  Later  Peri  operas:  Tetide 
(1608);  Guerra  d* amor e, "a  collabora¬ 
tion  (1615);  Adone  (1620);  La  prece - 
denza  delle  dame  (1625) .  In  1608  Peri 
wrote  the  recitatives  for  Arianna,  for 
which  Claudio  Monteverdi  wrote  the 
arias;  and  in  1628  he  provided  music 
for  the  part  of  Clori  in  Marco  da 
Gagliano’s  Flora,  Though  Peri  wrote  a 
considerable  amount  of  music,  most  of 
it  has  been  lost,  including  that  of  the 
history-making  Dafne , 

Perlea,  Jonel,  conductor.  Bom  Ograda, 
Rumania,  December  13,  1900.  After 
completing  his  music  study  in  Munich 
with  Paul  Graener  and  Anton  Beer- 
Walbrunn,  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv¬ 
atory  with  Otto  Lohse,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  conducting  post  in  Bucha¬ 
rest.  In  1926  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Bucharest  Opera,  and  after  1934  he 
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was  its  musical  director.  He  also  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  Bucharest  Con¬ 
servatory.  After  making  successful  ap¬ 
pearances  as  guest  conductor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  Perlea  made 
his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
December  1,  1949,  with  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  In  1955  he  became  conductor 
of  the  Connecticut  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra. 

Per  me  ora  fatale,  Count  di  Luna’s  aria 
in  Act  H,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  II  trova- 
tore. 

Per  pieta,  ben  mio  perdona,  Fiordiligi’s 
aria  in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Mozart’s 
Cost,  fan  tutte, 

Perrault,  Charles,  poet  and  writer  of 
fairy  tales.  Bom  Paris,  January  12, 
1628;  died  there  May  16,  1703.  His 
collection  of  fairy  tales,  Les  contes  de 
ma  mire  Voye  {Mother  Goose)  (1697) 
is  world  famous.  A  number  of  operas 
have  come  from  these  stories:  Nicolo 
Isouard’s  Cendrillon,  Jules  Massenet’s 
Cendrillon,  Rossini’s  La  Cenerentola, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  La  Cenerentola — all 
these  adaptations  of  Cinderella;  Louis 
Aubert’s  La  foret  bleue;  Georges  Hue’s 
Riquet  a  la  Houppe;  Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Das  Himmelskleid;  Ottorino  Respighi’s 
La  bella  addormentata;  Andre  Dani- 
can  Philidor’s  Le  bucheron;  Francesco 
Malipiero’s  La  bella  e  il  mostro;  Engel¬ 
bert  Humperdinck’s  Domroschen; 
Wheeler  Beckett’s  The  Magic  Mirror . 
Perrin,  Emile  Cesare,  impresario.  Bom 
Rouens,  France,  January  19,  1814; 
died  Paris,  October  8,  1885.  One  of 
the  most  significant  opera  impresarios 
of  his  time,  he  became  manager  of  the 
Opera-Comique  in  1848,  holding  this 
post  until  1857.  During  this  period  he 
was  also  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  for  the  single  season  of  1854— 
1855.  Under  his  management  of  the 
Opera-Comique  such  notable  singers 
as  Leon  Carvalho,  Jean-Bap tiste  Faure, 
and  Galli-Marie  were  introduced. 
From  1862  to  1870  Perrin  was  the 
manager  of  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he 
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introduced  such  outstanding  operas  as 
UAfricaine ,  Don  Carlos,  and  Hamlet, 
and  the  distinguished  singer  Christine 
Nilsson.  From  1870  until  his  death  he 
was  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
$ais. 

Perrin,  Pierre,  poet  and  librettist.  Born 
Lyons,  France,  about  1616;  died  Paris, 
April  25,  1675.  In  1668,  with  Robert 
Cambert,  he  obtained  from  Louis  XIV 
a  patent  to  organize  the  Academie  de 
Musique,  forerunner  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  for  the  production  of  operas 
and  ballets.  He  retained  this  patent 
until  1672  when,  being  accused  of  mis¬ 
management,  he  was  forced  to  relin¬ 
quish  it  to  Lully.  He  wrote  librettos  for 
the  earliest  French  operas,  all  by  Cam¬ 
bert:  Ariane,  La  Pastorale,  and 
Pomone. 

Persephone,  melodrama  by  Igor  Stra¬ 
vinsky.  Text  by  Andre  Gide,  based  on 
Homer’s  Hymn  to  Demeter .  Premiere: 
Paris  Opera,  April  30,  1934.  Described 
as  a  “melodrama,”  Persephone  com¬ 
bines  many  different  elements  of  the 
theater:  music,  singing,  dancing,  mim¬ 
ing,  and  recitation.  Gide’s  poetic  text 
tells  of  Persephone  breathing  the 
aroma  of  narcissus,  which  gives  her  a 
vision  of  the  lower  regions  where  she 
is  to  be  a  queen.  She  descends  to  that 
world,  grows  bored  with  it,  and  returns 
to  her  former  life.  When  introduced  in 
Paris,  Persephone  received  a  full  stage 
production,  with  Ida  Rubinstein  in  the 
title  role.  It  is  more  usually  given  in  a 
concert  version. 

Persiani,  Fanny  (born  TacchJnardi), 
coloratura  soprano.  Born  Rome,  Octo¬ 
ber  4, 1812;  died  Neuilly,  France,  May 
3,  1867.  Her  father,  Niccolo  Tac- 
chinardi,  taught  her  singing,  and  in 
her  eleventh  year  she  sang  in  opera 
performances  in  a  little  theater  built 
by  her  father  for  his  students.  When 
she  was  eighteen  she  married  an  opera 
composer,  Giuseppe  Persiani,  and  two 
years  afterward  made  her  formal  opera 
debut  in  Leghorn  in  Emile  Fournier’s 


Francesca  da  Rimini ,  Engagements  in 
leading  Italian  opera  houses  followed. 
Donizetti  was  so  impressed  by  the 
crystalline  perfection  of  her  voice  that 
he  wrote  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  with 
her  in  mind;  she  created  the  role  of 
Lucia  in  Naples  on  September  26, 
1835.  In  1837  she  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Paris,  as  Lucia,  and  in 
1838  she  made  her  London  debut,  as 
Amina.  For  the  next  decade  she  was  a 
favorite  in  both  cities.  In  1850  she 
toured  Holland  and  Russia.  She  made 
her  farewell  appearance  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  1858,  then  went  into 
retirement. 

Persians,  The,  see  aeschylus. 

Pertfle,  Aureliano,  tenor.  Born  Mon- 
tagnana,  near  Padua,  Italy,  November 
9,  1885;  died  Milan,  January  11,  1952. 
For  four  years  he  studied  singing  with 
Vittorio  Oretice,  after  which  he  made 
his  opera  debut  in  Vicenza  in  Martha, 
in  1911.  An  additional  period  of  study 
in  Milan  with  Manlio  Bavagnoli  pre¬ 
ceded  his  first  major  success,  in  the 
Italian  premiere  of  Nougues’  Quo 
Vadis,  at  the  Teatro  dal  Verme  in 
Milan,  in  1912.  For  one  season,  during 
1921-1922,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  making 
his  debut  there  on  December  1, 1921,  in 
Tosca.  Two  years  later,  Toscanini  en¬ 
gaged  him  for  La  Scala  where,  during 
the  next  decade  and  a  half,  he  scored 
some  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  notably 
in  II  trovatore,  Manon,  and  in  Boito’s 
Mefistofele  and  Nerone.  He  made  his 
farewell  appearance  on  the  operatic 
stage  in  1940  in  Otello,  and  five  years 
after  that  became  professor  of  singing 
at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  retaining 
this  post  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Pescator,  affonda  Fesca,  Barnaba’s 
barcarolle  in  Act  II  of  Ponchielli’s  La 
Gioconda. 

Peter,  a  broommaker  (baritone), 
father  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  in  Humper¬ 
dinck’s  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

Peter  Grimes,  opera  by  Benjamin  Brit- 
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ten.  Libretto  by  Montagu  Slater,  based 
on  The  Borough,  a  poem  by  George 
Orabhe.  Premiere:  Sadler’s  Wells,  l  on- 
don.  June  7,  1945.  Peter  Grimes,  an 
English  fisherman,  is  unjustly  accused 
of  having  killed  his  apprentice,  He  is 
brought  to  trial.  Though  found  inno¬ 
cent,  the  feeling  persists  among  his 
neighbors  that  he  is  really  guilty.  This 
suspicion  raises  a  wall  of  antagonism 
between  Grimes  and  his  neighbors.  He 
grow  hostile  to  everybody,  even  to 
Ellen  Orford  who  loves  hint.  When 
Grimes  engages  a  new  apprentice,  the 
townspeople  begin  to  speculate  whether 
Grimes  will  kill  him,  too.  They  march 
in  a  body  to  Grimes’s  hut  on  the  beach. 
When  Grimes  sees  them  approaching, 
he  runs  to  his  bout,  and  the  apprentice, 
following  him,  slips  and  dies.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  convinced  that  Grimes  is  a 
murderer,  and  insist  upon  taking  jus¬ 
tice  in  their  own  hands,  Tormented  by 
his  fears  and  rage.  Grimes  loses  his 
mind,  sails  out  on  a  cairn  day,  and  sinks 
his  boat  to  find  escape  in  death. 

_  Peter  Grimes  made  Britten  interna¬ 
tionally  famous,  and  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  contemporary  t  >pe:  a  com¬ 
posers.  Its  premiere  was  a  gala  event, 
'Hte  war  in  Europe  had  just  ended, 
Sadler’s  Wells  was  being  reopened  tor 
the  first  time  since  l '>40,  and  Peter 
Grimes  was  the  first  new  English  opera 
in  several  years.  All  these  circum¬ 
stances  combined  to  provide  eseite* 
ment,  A  line  appeared  in  trout  of  the 
theater  twenty-four  hours  before  cur¬ 
tain  time.  By  the  time  the  curtain  rote, 
tickets  for  all  scheduled  performances 
had  been  sold.  Notables  from  the  world 
of  music,  and  correspondents  from  the 
world’s  foremost  newspapers,  attended. 
The  tension  mounted  during  the  per¬ 
formance  itself,  and  erupted  into  pan¬ 
demonium  at  the  final  curtain,  Shower* 
of  bouquets  descended  on  the  stage, 
Peter  Grimes  was  soon  heard  through¬ 
out  the  world  of  opera,  translated  into 
eight  different  languages,  and  wherever 
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it  was  given  it  was  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  major  new  operas  of  our  time. 

Though  Britten  used  many  different 
elements  sea  chanteys,  polytonal 
duets,  simple  jigs,  broad  arias,  start 
recitatives,  realistic  tone  painting  Jo 
the  ot  chest?  a  integration  was  not  sac¬ 
rificed,  With  the  skill  of  a  master,  Brit- 
ten  fused  his  diverse  material  into  a 
gripping  psychological  drama. 

Peter  Ihbehum,  opera  hv  Deems  Taylor. 
Libretto  hv  the  composer  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Constance  Collier,  based  on 
the  novel  ot  the  same  name  by  George 
Du  Manner.  Bremen* :  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Eehnury  7,  EMI.  This  was 
Tavlor’s  second  opera,  completed  four 
years  after  the  Km y’v  Henehmm. 
Peter  Ibhetson  is  victimized  by  a  tyrant 
uncle  and  finds  tehel  in  dreams.  He 
kills  fits  uncle  and  is  imprisoned  for 
life.  In  prison,  he  again  succumbs  to 
dteams.  these  ht in«  up  his  past,  and 
his  childhood  sweetheart,  Mary.  After 
thirty  years  in  pi  (son,  Ibhetson  learns 
that  Mary  is  dead,  Di earns  no  longer 
serve  him;  he  has  lost  the  will  to  live. 
He  dies;  the  prison  walls  disintegrate. 
Petei  is  vouug  again,  and  Maty  is  wait¬ 
ing  tor  him, 

Petrarch  |  bom  i  usNt  t  sou  m  smme- 
tot,  poet.  Born  Arezzo,  Italy,  July  20, 
l  UM;  tiled  Atspw,  near  Padua,  July  19, 

J 174,  This  celebrated  figure  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  the  central  character 
in  two  operas:  I'm ique  Granados’ 
Pefmtett  ami  Johann  Cristoph  Kien- 
len's  Pettoreo  tout  l  aura, 

Petrnff,  Ossip,  dramatic  basso.  Born 
Etisahethgi  ad,  Russia.  November  15, 

I H07;  died  St,  Petersburg,  March  14, 
1X7S,  He  wars  singing  at  a  market  fair 
In  Kursk,  m  IK  to,  when  the  director 
of  the  St,  Petersburg  <  Ipera  heard  him 
and  engaged  him.  His  dehut  took  place 
that  year  as  Sat  astro,  Recognition  was 
immediate,  lo  the  end  ot  his  life, 
Petrotl  was  without  a  rival,  either  his- 
triotrie  ot  vocal,  on  the  Russian  stage. 
He  created  the  leading  hass  roles  in 
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many  Russian  operas  including  Boris 
Godunov ,  A  Life  for  the  Czar ,  The 
Maid  of  Pskov,  Rusalka,  Russian  and 
Ludmilla,  and  The  Stone  Guest.  His 
last  appearance  took  place  four  days 
before  his  death. 

Petrovich,  a  captain  (baritone)  in 
Tchaikovsky’s  Eugene  Onegin. 
Petruchio,  nobleman  of  Verona  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Goetz’s  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew. 

Pfitzner,  Hans,  composer.  Bom  Mos¬ 
cow,  Russia,  May  5,  1869;  died  Salz¬ 
burg,  Austria,  May  22,  1949.  His 
parents,  who  were  German,  took  him 
to  their  native  land  when  he  was  a  child. 
There  he  studied  with  his  father  (di¬ 
rector  of  the  Frankfurt  Municipal 
Theater),  and  at  the  Hoch  Conserva¬ 
tory.  For  a  while  he  taught  piano,  con¬ 
ducted,  and  composed;  in  1893  there 
took  place  in  Berlin  a  successful  con¬ 
cert  devoted  to  his  works.  Two  years 
later  his  first  opera,  Der  arme  Heinrich, 
was  outstandingly  successful  when  in¬ 
troduced  in  Mainz;  it  was  heard  in 
many  major  German  opera  houses 
during  the  next  decade.  In  1897  he 
settled  in  Berlin  and  was  engaged  as 
professor  of  the  Stern  Conservatory. 
From  1903  to  1906  he  was  the  kapell¬ 
meister  at  the  Theater  des  Westens;  in 
1907-1908  he  conducted  the  Kaim 
Orchestra  in  Munich;  in  1908  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Strasbourg 
Conservatory,  and  in  1910  director  of 
the  Strasbourg  Opera.  Meanwhile,  his 
second  opera,  Die  Rose  vom  Liebes - 
garten,  was  introduced  in  Elberfeld  in 
1901,  and  his  third  opera,  Christelflein, 
was  produced  in  Munich,  December 
11,  1906. 

Pfitzner  settled  temporarily  in  Mu¬ 
nich  in  1916,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
completed  his  master  work,  the  opera 
Palestrina ,  first  given  on  June  12,  1917, 
to  great  acclaim.  It  was  sent  on  tour 
throughout  Germany  (despite  travel  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  by  World  War  I), 
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and  it  had  many  revivals  after  the  war, 
particularly  at  the  Munich  Festivals. 

In  1920  Pfitzner  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  served  as  director  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  class  in  composition  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  He  spent  the  last  two 
decades  of  his  life  in  Munich,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  city’s  major  musical 
figures,  distinguished  as  teacher,  con¬ 
ductor,  and  composer.  Pfitzner  socie¬ 
ties  were  formed  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  to  promote  his  works.  When 
the  Nazis  came  to  power,  Pfitzner  en¬ 
thusiastically  allied  himself  with  the 
new  order  and  became  one  of  its  mu¬ 
sical  spokesmen.  After  the  German  de¬ 
feat,  Pfitzner  became  poverty  stricken. 
He  was  found  in  a  Munich  home  for 
the  aged  by  the  President  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  who  had  him  brought  to 
Austria,  where  he  was  supported  by  the 
orchestra. 

Pfitzner  wrote  only  one  opera  after 
Palestrina  (though  he  revised  his 
Christelflein  in  1917).  This  was  Das 
Herz,  completed  in  1931,  and  intro¬ 
duced  simultaneously  by  the  Berlin 
Opera  and  the  Munich  Opera  on  No¬ 
vember  12  of  that  year. 

Phanuel,  a  young  Jew  (tenor)  in  Mas¬ 
senet’s  Herodiade. 

Philemon  et  Baucis,  opera  by  Charles 
Gounod.  Libretto  by  Jules  Barbier  and 
Michel  Carre, based  on  Ovid. Premiere: 
Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  February  18, 
1860.  The  setting  is  Phrygia  in  mythi¬ 
cal  times.  An  old  couple,  Philemon  and 
Baucis,  provide  hospitality  to  two 
strangers,  who  are  really  Vulcan  and 
Jupiter  come  to  punish  Phrygia.  The 
Phrygians  are  visited  by  a  storm,  but 
Jupiter  saves  Philemon  and  Baucis. 
Complications  set  in  when  Jupiter  re¬ 
stores  the  youth  of  his  benefactors,  only 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  now  beautiful 
Baucis.  Touched  by  her  devotion  to 
Philemon,  he  finally  permits  the  pair 
to  enjoy  their  restored  youth.  Two  arias 
from  this  work  are  popular:  Vulcan’s 
song  in  Act  I,  “Au  bruit  des  lourds 
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marteaux,”  and  Baucis’s  aria  in  Act  II, 
“0  riante  nature.” 

Philidor,  Franyok  Andrt  Daukan, 

composer.  Bora  Dreux,  France,  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1726;  died  London,  England, 
Augwt  24,  1795.  One  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  and  successful  composers  of  operas 
comiques  of  his  time,  he  came  front  a 
family  which  for  generations  had  been 
professional  musicians.  After  studying 
music  with  Artdrd  Campra,  Philidor 
turned  to  chess  and  became  a  master 
of  the  game,  leaving  a  name  that  is  well 
known  to  chess  players  of  the  present 
day.  After  1754  Philidor  combined  his 
activity  in  chess  with  composition,  and 
in  1759  his  first  opera  eomtque,  Make 
le  Savetier.  was  a  brilliant  success.  His 
later  works,  all  extremely  popular,  in¬ 
cluded;  Le  trkmphe  du  temps  ( 1761 ); 
Tom  Jones  (1764);  L'amant  demist 
(1769);  Le  km  (its  ( 1771);  /.emire  et 
Mtlkte  (177.));  Lex  femmes  vengeex 
(1775);  Persee  <I7H(»;  ihemistmie 
( 1786) ;  La  belle  exclave  (1787).  Phili- 
dor’s  reputation  in  London  was  only 
second  to  his  fame  in  Paris.  In  1767 
he  wrote  a  serious  opera,  Hrnelinde.  A 
success  when  introduced,  it  was  revised 
two  years  later,  Tenanted  Surutomir, 
and  performed  again. 

Philine,  an  actress  (soprano)  In 
Thomas’  Mlgmn. 

Philip  II,  king  of  Spain  (bats)  in 
Verdi’s  Don  Carlm. 

Phillips,  Adelaide,  dramatic  contralto. 
Bora  Stratford-on-Avon,  England, 
18.15;  died  Carlsbad,  Bohemia.  October 
3, 1882.  She  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  as  a  child  of  seven,  where  she 
appeared  in  several  stage  productions. 
Her  voice  teaeher,  Sophie  Arnould, 
directed  her  to  opera,  lenity  Lind  heard 
the  young  singer  and  suggested  study 
with  her  own  teacher,  Manuel  Garcia. 
After  two  years  with  Garcia  in  London, 
Phillips  made  her  debut  in  Milan  on 
December  17,  1854,  as  Rosinn,  Alter 
successful  appearances  in  Italy  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  and  made 
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her  American  debut  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  New  York,  on  March  17 
1856,  as  Azucena.  She  remained  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  five  years.  In  1861 
she  toured  Europe,  making  her  Park 
debut  as  Azttcena  at  the  Th&ttre  des 
Itaiiens.  Subsequently,  she  appeared  in 
the  United  States  with  a  company  di¬ 
rected  by  Carl  Rosa  and  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Ideal  Opera  Company.  She  then 
formed  the  Adelaide  Phillips  Opera 
Company.  It  toured  the  United  States 
and  was  a  financial  failure.  After  a 
farewell  appearance  in  Cincinnati  fat 
1881  she  went  to  Europe  to  recover  her 
health,  dying  a  few  months  later. 
Philomel*,  opera  bv  Henrik  Andries- 
seti.  Libretto  by  Jan  Engchnan,  based 
on  an  episode  in  Ovid's  A/etomor- 
phmes.  Premiere:  Holland  Music  Fes¬ 
tival.  Amsterdam.  June  21,  1950. 
Sweet-singing  Philomela  is  seduced  by 
her  brother,  Temts,  who  then  cuts  out 
her  tongue  to  prevent  her  from  be¬ 
traying  him.  Philomela  revenges  her¬ 
self  by  killing  Tcrcus’  child  and  serving 
It  to  his  father  at  a  feast.  Through  the 
intervention  of  the  gods,  all  three  prin¬ 
cipals  in  this  gruesome  tale  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  birds;  now  a  nightingale, 
Philomela  can  sing  again. 

Phonograph  recordings,  see  optm*  pen* 
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Plave,  Francesco  Maria,  librettist.  Bom 
Moreno.  Italy,  May  18,  18U);  died 
Milan,  March  5,  1876.  An  intimate 
friend  of  Giuseppe  Verdi,  Piave  wrote 
the  librettos  for  nine  of  his  operas,  in¬ 
cluding  Ermml,  I, a  farm  del  destino, 
Macbeth,  and  Hlxoletto. 

Plcclnni,  Nicola  (sometimes  Nicanat), 
composer.  Born  Bari.  Italy,  January  16, 
1728;  died  Pasxy,  Prance.  May  7, 1800. 
His  operas  were  matched  against  those 
of  Gluck  during  the  esthetic  war  be¬ 
tween  Paris'  "Glttekislx”  atn!  “Piccin- 
nists.”  Piecimti  entered  the  Conscrva- 
torio  San  Onolrio  in  Naples  in  1742, 
retnainittg  there  twelve  years.  His 
teachers  included  Francesco  Durante 
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and  Leonardo  Leo.  After  leaving  the 

Conservatory  he  was  sponsored  by  the 
Prince  of  Ventimiglia*  who  arranged  to 
have  his  first  opera,  Le  donne  dispel- 
tose ,  produced  in  Naples  in  1754.  The 
opera  was  such  a  triumph  that  envious 
composers  instigated  cabals  to  discredit 
Piccinni.  In  spite  of  their  efforts*  his 
next  operas  continued  to  enjoy  success; 
one  of  them,  11  eurhso  del  proprio 
danno ,  first  heard  in  1755*  had  sev¬ 
eral  highly  successful  revivals.  In  1758 
Piccinni  went  to  Rome  to  produce 
there  his  new  opera,  Alessandro  neW 
indie .  He  now  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  composers  in  that  city.  In 
1760  he  produced  a  comic  opera,  La 
Ceechina »  which  was  not  only  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  success  but  was  one  of  the 
finest  comic  operas  before  those  of 
Rossini.  In  1762  Piccinni  wrote  six 
operas  which  were  performed  simul¬ 
taneously  by  six  leading  theaters.  His 
esteemed  position  in  Rome  was  sud¬ 
denly  lost  in  1773  with  the  rise  in  pop¬ 
ularity  of  his  pupil,  Pasquale  AnfossL 
This  eclipse  so  embittered  Picelnni  that 
his  health  broke  down,  and  for  a  while 
he  refused  to  compose.  When  he  re¬ 
covered  he  vowed  never  again  to  write 
an  opera  for  the  Roman  public.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Naples,  where  his  popularity 
was  still  at  its  height*  and  where  his 
next  opera,  /  Via#tiiatorlt  was  ac¬ 
claimed.  In  1776  he  was  invited  to  Paris 
to  write  operas  for  the  French  stage. 
He  enjoyed  high  favor  at  Versailles  and 
was  engaged  to  give  singing  lessons  to 
the  Queen.  The  first  opera  he  produced 
in  Paris  was  Roland  (using  a  libretto 
which  had  also  been  set  by  Gluck) . 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  bitter 
feud  between  the  followers  of  Piccinni 
and  those  of  Gluck.  Recognizing  the 
publicity  value  of  this  rivalry,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Paris  Opera  commissioned 
both  composers  to  write  music  for  the 
same  libretto,  Iphipenie  en  Tauridv. 
Gluck’s  opera  was  performed  first,  in 
1779,  and  was  received  so  enthusiasti¬ 


cally  that  Piccinni  tried  to  withdraw  his 
own  work.  Piccinni’s  opera,  received 
less  well  than  Gluck's,  nevertheless 
had  seventeen  consecutive  perform¬ 
ances.  Still,  there  could  no  longer  be  a 
question  in  Paris  as  to  the  victory  of 
Gluck’s  principles  and  esthetics  over 
those  of  his  Italian  rival  However, 
when  Gluck  left  Paris  in  1780,  Pic¬ 
cinni  once  again  occupied  the  center  of 
public  interest.  But  three  years  later  a 
new  Italian  composer  came  into  fash¬ 
ion— Antonio  Sacehini — and  this  led 
to  a  sharp  decline  in  the  popularity  of 
Piccinni’s  operas.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Piccinni  re¬ 
turned  to  Naples  where  he  received  a 
commission  from  the  king,  and  where 
several  of  his  older  operas  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  revived.  He  lost  favor  when 
he  was  suspected  of  republican  lean¬ 
ings.  For  four  years  he  was  a  virtual 
prisoner  in  his  own  house.  In  1798  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Paris,  where 
he  received  a  government  pension  and 
shortly  before  his  death  was  made  an 
inspector  at  the  Conservatory. 

Piccinni  wrote  well  over  a  hundred 
operas.  His  best  works  had  a  rich  fund 
of  pleasing  melodies  combined  with 
skillfully  written  ensemble  numbers 
and  dramatic  finales.  Besides  operas 
already  mentioned,  his  most  successful 
works  were:  I  a*  gelosie  (1155);  II  re 
pasture  ( 1 760) ;  Berenice  ( 1764); 
UOtimplade  (1768,  revised  1774); 
Didone  abhattdonata  ( 1770 )  \  A ntipono 
(1771);  A  tvs  (1780);  Didon  (1783); 
I,e  faux  lord  (1783). 

Pickwick,  opera  by  Albert  Coates,  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer,  based  on 
Dickens’  Pickwick  Papers .  Premiere: 
Covent  Garden,  November  20,  1936. 
The  opera,  like  the  Dickens  novel,  con¬ 
cerns  the  picaresque  and  frequently 
droll  adventures  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pick¬ 
wick,  founder  of  the  Pickwick  Club, 
which  culminate  in  his  imprisonment. 
See  also  dickens,  Charles. 
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Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  The,  see 
WILDE,  OSCAR. 

pfege  de  Meduse,  Le,  see  satie,  erik. 
Pierae,  Gabriel,  composer.  Bom  Metz, 
France,  August  16,  1863;  died  Plou- 
jean,  France,  July  17,  1937.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
his  teachers  included  Jules  Massenet 
and  Cesar  Franck  and  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1882.  After 
his  return  to  Paris  from  Rome  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Franck  as  organist  of  Sainte- 
Clotilde,  holding  this  post  eight  years. 
After  1903,  he  devoted  himself  to  con¬ 
ducting,  serving  as  musical  director  of 
the  Colonne  Orchestra  (Paris)  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  As  a  composer 
he  first  achieved  recognition  with  an 
oratorio,  The  Children's  Crusade ,  in 
1902,  which  won  the  City  of  Paris 
prize.  He  also  wrote  several  operas: 
La  coupe  enchantee  (1895,  revised 
1901);  Vendee  (1897);  La  fille  de 
Tabarin  (1901) ;  On  ne  badine  pasavec 
V  amour  (1910);  Sophie  Arnould 
(1927). 

Pierotto,  a  villager  (contralto)  in  Doni¬ 
zetti’s  Linda  di  Chamounix. 

Pilar,  Pedro’s  bride  (soprano)  in  La- 
parra’s  La  Habanera. 

Pilgrims’  Chorus,  the  choms  of  pil¬ 
grims  on  their  journey  to  and  from 
Rome  in  Acts  I  and  III  of  Wagner’s 
Tannhduser . 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  The,  opera  by  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams.  Libretto  by  the 
composer,  adapted  from  Bunyan’s  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  Premiere:  Covent 
Garden,  April  26,  1951.  This  is  not  an 
opera  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the 
term.  The  composer  himself  described 
it  as  a  “morality,”  and  the  work  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  picturesque  tableaux 
which  frequently  suggest  a  religious 
ritual.  The  prologue  shows  Bunyan 
writing  his  book  in  Bedford  Gaol, 
where  the  Pilgrim  appears  to  him.  The 
opera  then  describes  the  history  of  the 
Pilgrim  as  he  goes  through  the  City  of 
Destruction,  the  Valley  of  Humiliation, 


Vanity  Fair,  the  Delectable  Mountain 
to  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Celestial 
City.  In  the  epilogue,  Bunyan  reappears 
holding  his  book  in  hand.  In  the  fourth 
act,  Vaughan  Williams  incorporated  a 
one-act  opera,  The  Shepherds  of  the 
Delectable  Mountain ,  which  he  had 
written  in  1922. 

Pimen,  a  monk  (bass)  in  Mussorgsky’s 
Boris  Godunov . 

Pinellino,  a  shoemaker  (bass)  in  Puc¬ 
cini’s  Gianni  Schicchi . 

Ping,  the  Grand  Chancellor  (baritone) 
in  Puccini’s  Turandot. 

PIni-Corsi,  Antonio,  bass.  Born  Zara, 
Jugoslavia,  June  1859;  died  Milan, 
Italy,  April  21,  1918.  He  made  his 
debut  in  Cremona  in  1878.  Subsequent 
appearances  in  Italian  opera  houses 
were  so  successful  that  Verdi  selected 
him  to  appear  in  the  premiere  of  Fal- 
staff  at  La  Scala  in  1893.  He  made  his 
American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  on  November  20,  1909,  in  La 
Boheme,  remaining  at  the  Metropolitan 
through  the  1913-1914  season,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  world  premieres  of  Dam- 
rosch’s  Cyrano  de  Bergerac ,  The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West ,  Die  Konigskinder , 
and  Madeleine;  he  was  also  seen  in  the 
American  premieres  of  L'amore 
medico ,  Le  donne  curiose ,  and  Ger¬ 
mania. 

Pinkerton,  U.  S.  Navy  lieutenant 
(tenor),  beloved  of  Cio-Cio-San,  in 
Puccini’s  Madama  Butterfly . 

Pinkerton,  Kate,  Pinkerton’s  wife 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Puccini’s  Madama 
Butterfly . 

Pinkerton,  Miss,  a  gossip  (soprano)  in 
Menotti’s  The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief. 
Pinza,  Ezio,  bass.  Bom  Rome,  Italy, 
May  18,  1892.  He  originally  planned 
to  be  a  civil  engineer,  but  abandoned 
engineering  in  his  seventeenth  year  to 
become  a  professional  bicycle  racer. 
When  he  was  eighteen  he  started  study¬ 
ing  singing  with  Ruzza,  and  continued 
his  studies  with  Vizzani  at  the  Bologna 
Conservatory.  After  service  in  the  ar- 
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tillery  during  World  War  I,  he  made  his 
debut  at  the  Teatro  Reale  in  Rome,  in 
1921,  in  the  role  of  King  Mark.  After 
two  seasons  in  Rome  and  another  in 

Turin  he  was  engaged  by  La  Seala, 
where  he  appeared  three  seasons;  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  appeared  in  the  world 
premiere  of  Boito’s  Nemm\  in  1924. 

Pinza  made  his  American  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  November 
1,  1926,  in  Spont ini's  La  VestaU\  when 
Olin  Downes  described  him  as  “a  ma¬ 
jestic  figure  on  the  stage"  and  a  bass 
“of  superb  sonority  and  impressive¬ 
ness."  For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
Pinza  was  the  principal  bass  of  the 
Metropolitan,  appearing  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  repertory,  and  achieving  triumphs 
in  such  varied  roles  as  Boris  Godunov, 
Figaro  (in  The  Marriage  of  Figaro)* 
Don  Giovanni,  Frere  Laurent,  King 
Dodon,  Oroveso,  and  Lothario,  A 
dominating  figure,  lie  combined  power¬ 
ful  characterizations  with  a  voice  re¬ 
markable  for  texture,  range,  volume, 
and  flexibility.  While  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Pinza  made  numerous 
appearances  throughout  the  world  of 
opera;  his  interpretations  of  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni  and  Figaro  in  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  were  major  attractions  at  the 
Salzburg  Festivals  before  World 
War  IL 

In  1949  Pinza  withdrew  from  opera 
to  appear  in  motion  pictures  and  in 

Broadway  musical  plays.  He  scored 
such  a  sensation  in  South  Pacific  that 
he  became  a  matinee  idol.  He  has  since 
appeared  in  Fanny .  He  has  also  made 
numerous  radio  and  television  appear¬ 
ances.  His  daughter  by  his  first  mar¬ 
riage,  Claudia  Pinza,  is  also  an  opera 
singer.  She  made  her  debut  in  a  San 
Francisco  Opera  production  of  Faust* 
appearing  with  her  father  (September 
21,  1947),  She  subsequently  appeared 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 

Pipe  of  Desire,  The,  one -act  opera  by 
Frederick  Shepherd  Converse,  I  ibretto 
by  George  Edward  Burton,  Premiere; 
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Boston,  January  31,  1906.  This  was  the 
first  opera  by  an  American  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
(March  18,  1910).  The  Pipe  of  Desire, 
owned  by  the  Elf  King,  has  magic 
powers.  Because  the  peasant  youth 
I  ohm  makes  selfish  use  of  the  pipe  he 
brings  doom  to  himself  and  his  beloved 
Naoia.  The  Elf  King  seizes  the  pipe 
from  lolan  and  plays  on  it.  As  he  plays, 
Naoia  falls  dead  at  I  clan’s  feet.  The 
Elf  King  plays  again.  This  time  lolan 
dies,  and  his  soul  goes  forth  to  meet 
that  of  his  beloved. 

Pique  Dame  (The  Queen  of  Spades), 
opera  by  Peter  llyitch  Tchaikovsky. 
Libretto  by  Modest  Tchaikovsky  (the 
composer's  brother),  based  on  a  story 
by  Alexander  Pushkin.  Premiere:  St. 
Petersburg,  December  19,  1 890.  The 
Countess,  a  sinister  old  gambler  nick¬ 
named  the  Queen  of  Spades,  knows  the 
secret  of  winning  at  cards.  Hermann, 
in  love  with  her  granddaughter,  Lisa,  is 
determined  to  learn  the  secret  so  that 
he  may  acquire  the  funds  to  marry.  He 
goes  to  the  Countess’  bedroom  to  ex¬ 
tort  the  information,  but  his  sudden 
appearance  causes  the  old  woman  to 
die  of  fright.  The  ghost  of  the  Count¬ 
ess  now  advises  Hermann  to  wager  on 
three  particular  cards.  As  Hermann 
becomes  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  win¬ 
ning,  Lisa  becomes  despondent  and 
drowns  herself,  Hermann  wins  on  the 
first  and  second  cards,  but  loses  every¬ 
thing  on  his  third  wager  when  the 
Queen  of  Spades  turns  up  instead  of  an 
ace.  The  ghost  of  the  Countess  appears 
and  taunts  him.  He  commits  suicide. 
Among  the  more  familiar  arias  are 
Prince  Ycletsky’s  proposal,  “When  yon 
choose  me  for  your  husband,"  in  Act 
II,  and  Lisa’s  aria  in  Act  III,  ‘It  is  near 
to  midnight.” 

Pistol,  Paistaffs  henchman  (bass)  in 
Verdi’s  Fahiaff , 

Pitt,  Percy,  conductor.  Born  London, 
England,  January  4,  1870;  died  there 
November  23,  1932.  His  studies  took 
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place  at  the  Leipzig  t’onsers  atory  and  Scab  on  Match  20.  1915,  While  not  t 
with  Josef  Rlieinborp.er  in  Munich,  He  initially  success!  tit,  it  subsequently  I 

returned  to  Hitgbnd  in  1 89  >  and  alter  proved  one  of  the  most  popular  of  J 

holding  various  posts  as  organist  and  Pi/zetti’s  works, 

chorus  master  was  appointed  chorus  In  his  second  phase,  Pi//etti  was  in-  ; 
master  at  Covent  Carden  in  1400.  A  Htiettced  by  the  Bible,  Lite  opera  of  this 

year  later  he  became  an  assistant  eon-  period.  />«•**  v.i »'  Jadr,  was  given  at  La  n 

dtictor  there,  and  in  l *>07  principal  Seala  on  December  In,  1922,  His  last 

conductor.  He  remained  at  Covent  creative  period  was  inspired  by  Italian  : 

Garden  until  l*>15.  From  1915  to  1920  history  and  backgrounds,  and  from 

he  was  conductor  of  the  Heeeham  these  tnllucnces  came  bra  Ulwmdo, 

Opera  Company,  and  front  1920  to  introduced  at  l  a  Seala  on  May  ifii 

1924  director  of  the  British  National  1928. 

Opera.  He  returned  to  Covent  <  Lit  den  Pi/zetti  is  essentially  a  dramatic 

as  principal  conductor  in  i‘»24,  Two  rather  than  a  lytic  vootposcr.  His 

years  later  lie  became  general  musical  operas  ate  chat  octet  i/ed  by  expressive  ‘ 

director  of  the  British  Broadcasting  declamations  molded  alter  the  inltee-  ; 

Corporation,  holding  this  post  until  tions  id  the  test,  and  are  particularly  ! 

succeeded  by  Sir  Adi  ian  Boult  in  19  Ut,  notable  for  their  choral  pages. 

Pittiehinacdo.  thulietta's  admirer  In  f*Hn  Piz/cth  visited  the  United 

(tenor)  in  Oifonbach's  77 u*  f  airs  of  Stales  and  appearal  as  pianist  and  con- 
Hoffmann,  dtictor  in  Ins  own  wot  ks.  hi  into  he  be- 

Plzarro,  governor  of  the  prison  of  came  prnlessor  ot  composition  at  the 

Seville  (baritone)  in  Beethoven's  Santa  Cectha  Academy  in  Home  (in 

b'kldkh  succession  to  Ottuunu  Respighi), 

Pbzettl,  Ildetirando,  composer.  Mom  where  he  soon  rose  tit  the  position  of 

Parma,  Italy,  September  20,  t  KSI),  He  direetoi .  He  leagued  his  directorial 

entered  the  Parma  Conservatoty  in  his  post  in  19s,1,  S«  lusts  he  won  the  inter- 

.sixteenth  year  and  while  still  a  student  national  Italia  pn/e  lor  a  one  act  opera, 

wrote  two  operas.  In  l‘«!l  he  was  on-  ffmrtiia. 

gaged  as  assistant  conductor  ot  the  His  operas;  f'nlra  <1*H  2);  Ddumte 
Parma  Opera.  At  this  time  he  submit-  JW/e  1 1921 1 ;  la  Stratum*  (1925); 

ted  a  one-act  opera,  f  r  ( 'id.  in  a  contest  bra  t ihmtuln  i P»2  / 1 :  Orsrolo 

sponsoretl  by  Pdoardo  Souzugno,  Ills  ( 1915);  ft  ha  ( 1947);  Vanna  l.ttpa 

failure  to  win  a  prize  was  such  a  disap-  (1947)  ;  ffntrmu  ( 1‘Alis ;  t‘a%diostm 

pointment  that  for  several  years  Pi/*  ( l‘D2t;  f,a  hdiatfi  farm  ( 1454). 

zettl  refused  to  write  (urther  for  the  Phtnyon,  Pol-Henrl,  bass,  Born  Pttmay, 

stage.  In  1WB  he  joined  the  laeultv  ot  Prance,  June  12,  IKS  4;  died  Paris,  Au- 

the  Burma  Conservatory.  A  year  later  gust  It,  PH 4.  fumed  lor  a  career  in 

he  became  professor  ot  theory  and  business,  he  turned  instead  to  music, 

composition  at  the  Plorence  Conserva-  Alter  studying  with  Gilbert  Louis 

tory,  where  he  remained  lor  over  a  f  topic/  amUltovaum  Shtiglia.  Plan$on 

dozen  years.  made  his  debut  m  1  vons,  in  1H77,  as 

In  19()5  pi/zetti  entered  the  first  sig-  St,  Bm,  Two  seasons  later,  on  Pebru- 

nilicant  phase  of  his  creative  career,  a  arv  11,  IKK  it,  he  made  Ins  dehut  in 

period  when  he  was  aliened  hv  the  Paris  at  the  1  he.itie  de  la  (iateti 

writings  of  (iahnete  d’Anmmzio,  Many  Thiee  years  attetw.iul  he  became  a 

of  his  works  were  settings  id  fVAimutt-  member  ot  the  Pans  Opeia,  He  was  a 

zio’s  writings.  His  major  creation,  the  sensation  as  Mephtstophcles  in  boast, 

opera  Fedra,  was  introduced  at  Pa  a  role  he  sang  over  a  hundred  times  in 
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3-  decade.  On  June  3, 1891,  he  made  his 
<lebut  in  London,  as  Mephistopheles, 
and  became  an  instant  favorite;  he  re¬ 
turned  to  London  each  season  until 
1 904.  On  November  29,  1893,  he  made 
tus  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  as  Jupiter  in  Philemon  et 
Baucis .  He  remained  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  through  the  1907-1908  season,  one 
of  the  stars  of  the  golden  age  of  great 
oasts.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in  1908, 
Leaving  appeared,  in  many  world  pre¬ 
mieres,  including  Mancinelli’s  Ero  e 
Beandro,  Massenet’s  Ascanio ,  Le  Gid, 
and  La  Navarraise,  and  Stanford’s 
2\<fuch  Ado  About  Nothing . 
Blanquette,  Jean-Robert,  composer* 
Bom  Paris,  July  31,  1848;  died  there 
J anuary  28,  1903.  A  successful  com¬ 
poser  of  operas  comiques,  the  most 
famous  being  Les  cloches  de  Corne- 
ville  ( The  Chimes  of  Normandy ),  he 
attended  the  Paris  Conservatory,  after 
'which  he  earned  his  living  writing  songs 
for  cafes.  His  first  stage  work  was  a 
one-act  opera,  Paille  d’avoine,  in  1874. 
Success  followed  in  1877  with  Les 
cr laches  de  Corneville ,  introduced  at  the 
JF olies-Dramatiques,  where  it  had  a  run 
of  four  hundred  performances.  His 
other  works:  Rip  van  Winkle  (1882); 
iSurcouf  (1887);  Paul  Jones  (1889); 
JLe  talisman  (1892);  Panurge  (1895); 
Asfam’zelle  Quaf  Sous  (1897). 
JPIeurez,  pleurez  mes  yeux,  Chimene’s 
aria  in  Act  III  of  Massenet’s  Le  Cid. 
JPlunkett,  a  wealthy  farmer  (bass)  in 
Flotow’s  Martha . 

JPIus  blanche  que  la  blanche  hermine 
(Bianca  al  par  hermine),  Raoul’s  ro- 
rxianza  in  Act  I  of  Meyerbeer’s  Les 
, Huguenots . 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  poet  and  story  writer. 
Born  Boston,  Massachusetts,  January 
19,  1809;  died  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
October  7,  1849.  Adriano  Lualdi’s  II 
Diavolo  nel  campanile  was  derived 
from  Poe’s  tale  The  Devil  in  the  Belfry , 
jELiad  Vieri  Tosatti’s  II  sistema  della  dol- 
cazza  was  based  on  another  of  his 


stories.  After  19(58  Claude  Debussy 
worked  intermittently  on  an  opera  to 
his  own  libretto,  based  on  The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher ,  but  the  work  was 
never  completed  and  only  fragments  of 
it  exist.  Franz  Schreker  prepared  a  li¬ 
bretto,  Der  rote  Tod,  after  Poe’s  The 
Masque  of  the  Red  Death,  but  aban¬ 
doned  the  work  before  he  wrote  the 
music. 

Pogner,  a  goldsmith  (bass),  father  of 
Eva,  in  Wagner’s  Die  Meister singer. 
Poisoned  Kiss,  The,  opera  by  Vaughan 
Williams.  Libretto  by  Evelyn  Sharp. 
Premiere:  Cambridge,  England,  May 
12,  1936.  The  text  is  a  fable  about  a 
princess,  endowed  with  magical  pow¬ 
ers,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  handsome 
young  man.  The  score  contains  pages 
that  satirize  various  musical  styles. 
Polacco,  Giorgio,  conductor.  Bora 
Venice,  Italy,  April  12, 1875.  His  musi¬ 
cal  schooling  took  place  at  the  Liceo 
Benedetto  Marcello  in  Venice  and  at 
the  Milan  Conservatory.  He  began  his 
career  as  conductor  at  the  Shaftsbury 
Theatre  in  London,  then  presenting  a 
season  of  opera.  He  subsequently  di¬ 
rected  opera  performances  in  Italy, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
and  was  acclaimed  for  his  Wagner  per¬ 
formances.  After  four  seasons  as  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  seven  more  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  he  returned  to  Italy  to  become 
principal  conductor  at  La  Scala.  There 
he  directed  the  Italian  premiere  of 
Pelleas  et  Melisande.  In  1906  he  di¬ 
rected  several  performances  for  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Company.  On  No¬ 
vember  11,  1912,  he  made  his  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  debut  with  Manon  Les - 
caut.  Three  years  later,  when  Arturo 
Toscanini  left  the  Metropolitan,  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  leading  conductors. 
He  resigned  from  the  Metropolitan  in 
1917,  and  for  the  next  several  years 
conducted  opera  performances  in 
South  America,  Havana,  and  Paris. 
When  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  was 
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organized  in  1922,  Polaeeo  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  its  music  director  and  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor,  retaining  this  post 
until  19.W,  Since  then  he  has  not  con¬ 
ducted. 

Polish  Jew,  The,  (1)  aw  .ton-  roto- 
NAtS,  I  P. 

(21  Opera  by  Karel  Weis,  l  ibretto 
by  Victor  1  eon  and  Richard  Hatku, 
based  on  the  play  of  the  same  name  by 
Erekmann-t'hatrian.  Premiere;  Prague 
Opera,  1910.  The  theme  of  the  opera 
is  the  same  as  in  l  e  Juif  patanaix, 
Polks,  a  fast  Bohemian  dance  in  duple 
time,  usually  with  an  accent  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  beat.  There  is  a  celebrated  polka 
in  the  first  act  of  Smetana's  l' he  Bat¬ 
tered  Bride.  Other  operas  containing 
polkas  are  Smetana’s  /Vie  Km  and  /  n  o 
Brides  amt  Weinberger’s  Srhmmht. 
Polksn,  a  general  t  baritone  1  in 
Rimsky -Korsakov’s  l,e  on*/  d'or. 
Pollack,  Egon,  conductor.  Horn  Prague, 
Bohemia,  May  3,  1M79;  died  there  June 
14,  I9.1J,  He  attended  the  Prague  Con¬ 
servatory  and  began  his  musical  career 
ss  chorus  master  ot  the  Pi  ague  1  amles- 
theater.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  tit  st 
conductor  ot  the  Bremen  Opera,  when; 
he  remained  live  vears,  Between  1910 
and  1‘02  he  was  first  conductor  of  the 
Leipzig  Opei  a,  and  trom  1912  to  1917 
of  the  Frankfurt  Opera.  In  1914  he  was 
invited  to  Covent  Warden  to  diieet  the 
Wagner  music  dramas.  Beginning  in 
191.1  he  was  the  principal  conductor 
of  the  Wagner  dramas  with  the  ( ’hwago 
Opera.  From  1917  to  19  M  he  was 
music  director  of  the  Hamburg  Opeta, 
He  was  acclaimed  not  only  tor  his  Wag¬ 
ner  performances  but  also  for  his  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Richard  Strauss 
operas.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  while 
directing  a  performance  of  p'idelii >. 
PoUione,  Roman  proconsul  (tenor)  in 
love  with  Adalgisa,  but  loved  by 
Norma,  in  Bellini’s  Norm a. 

Pollux,  Castor’*  twin  brother  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Rameau's  Castor  el  Bothn. 
Polly,  ballad  opera,  dialogue  and  verses 
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by  John  Gay,  the  music  (ballads  and 
popular  songs)  arranged  by  John  Crj* 
topher  Pepusch.  Pi  emigre;'  Haymarket 
Theatre,  1  ondoit,  June  19,  1777.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  1729  as  a  sequel  to  the  extraordk 
turiSv  popular  Bewar's  Opera  (which 
see),  Bolls  was  kept  from  the  stage 
apparenth  as  a  u-prisal  for  the  satires 
of  the  earlier  work.  Gay  had  Poify 
printed,  and  in  this  form  the  ballad 
opera  was  wtdelv  admired,  though  not 
staged  till  neatly  half  a  century  later. 
I  ike  the  Herat's  Opera,  Polly  has 
been  successtully  performed  in  the 
twentieth  centurv, 

Polonaise,  a  Polish  dance  in  triple  time, 
characterized  by  accents  on  the  half 
beat.  Phtlme’s  aria  "le  sins  Titank” 
in  Act  II  of  Matnon  is  a  polonaise; 
polonaises  also  appear  in  Act  III  of 
Bor ix  (iodunov  and  Act  111  of  Kugene 
<  htevifi, 

Polonlus,  chancellor  of  Denmark 
(baritone)  in  Thomas’s  Hamlet. 
Polovtslttii  Dances,  dances  of  the  Pol* 
ovtsian  slaves  before  Prince  Igor  in 
Act  11  of  Uoiodm’s  Btittee  hior. 
IVdyewcte,  a  diauta  bv  Picric  t’orneille, 
the  sontee  of  opei  as  bv  Donizetti 
(Bohuto)  ami  Gounod  (Bolyeuete). 
Polyeuete,  though  deeply  in  love  with 
his  wife  Pauline,  refuses  to  recant  his 
C  hnsf ian  vows  ami  instead  accepts 
martyrdom, 

Polyphemus,  the  Cyclops  (bass)  in 
Handel’s  Arts  amt  tiaiatea, 

Pompeo.  a  character  ( baritone)  k 
Berlioz’  Bemenuto  Cellini, 

PonehlelH,  Arnilmv,  composer.  Bom 
Paderno,  Italy,  August  »1,  1X34;  died 
Milan,  January  In,  IKXn,  The  com¬ 
poser  of  la  tiioeoada.  he  entered  the 
Milan  ( ’uiiservafory  in  his  ninth  year 
and  stayed  theic  nine  years.  While  still 
i  student  he  wrote  an  operetta,  U  Sin* 
Bara  Bahheo,  in  collaboration  with 
three  other  students.  His  studies  ended, 
he  became  an  organist  in  Cremona, 
and  after  that  bandmaster  in  Piacenza. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  hi*  tot 
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opera,  I  promessi  sposi ,  introduced  in 
Cremona  in  1856.  For  the  opening  of 
the  Teatro  dal  Verme  in  Milan  in  1872, 
Ponchielli  was  commissioned  to  write 
an  opera.  For  this  occasion  he  revised 
I  promessi  sposi  and  it  was  now  ac¬ 
claimed.  His  next  opera,  Le  due 
gemelle,  produced  by  La  Scala  in  1873, 
was  also  well  received.  Ponchielli  be¬ 
came  world-famous  with  La  Gioconda, 
introduced  at  La  Scala  on  April  8, 
1876.  The  opera  was  a  triumph  at  its 
premiere,  and  it  was  outstandingly  suc¬ 
cessful  when  heard  throughout  Europe. 
None  of  the  operas  Ponchielli  wrote 
after  La  Gioconda  was  able  to  repeat 
either  the  popular  success  or  the  con¬ 
sistently  high  level  of  dramatic  and 
musical  interest  of  that  work. 

In  1881  Ponchielli  was  appointed 
maestro  di  cappella  of  the  Bergamo 
Cathedral,  and  from  1883  on  he  was 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory.  His  operas:  I  promessi 
sposi  (1856);  La  Savoiarda  (1861,  re¬ 
vised  as  Lina,  1 877) ;  Roderico  (1863 ) ; 
La  Stella  del  monte  (1867);  Le  due 
gemelle  (1873);  I  Lituani  (1874,  re¬ 
vised  as  Alduna ,  1884);  La  Gioconda 
(1876);  II  figliuol  prodigo  (1880); 
Marion  Delorme  (1885) ;  Bertrando  de 
Bornio;  I  mori  di  Valenza  (completed 
by  A.  Cadora) . 

Pong,  the  Chief  Cook  (tenor)  in  Puc¬ 
cini’s  Turandot. 

Pons,  Lily,  coloratura  soprano.  Born 
Cannes,  France,  April  12,  1904.  She 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  her 
thirteenth  year  as  a  student  of  piano. 
Plans  for  a  virtuoso  career  were  aban¬ 
doned  after  a  serious  illness,  following 
which  she  turned  to  singing.  After 
World  War  I  she  appeared  in  minor 
singing  roles  at  the  Theatre  des  Varie- 
tes,  in  Paris.  Her  first  husband,  whom 
she  married  in  1923,  became  convinced 
of  her  talent  and  engaged  Alberti  di 
Gorostiaga  to  teach  her.  In  1928  Pons 
made  her  debut  at  the  Mulhouse  Opera 
in  Alsace  as  Lakme.  After  appearances 


in  smaller  French  opera  houses,  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  on  January  3,  1931,  in  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor.  Ever  since,  she  has  been 
a  leading  soprano  there,  acclaimed  in 
the  coloratura  roles  of  the  French  and 
Italian  repertories.  Several  operas  were 
revived  by  the  Metropolitan  for  her, 
including  The  Daughter  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment ,  Linda  di  Chamounix ,  Mignon, 
La  sonnambula,  and  The  Tales  of  Hoff¬ 
mann.  In  singing  the  role  of  Lakme, 
she  became  the  first  singer  in  half  a 
century  to  render  the  high  F  in  the 
“Bell  Song”  that  Delibes  originally  in¬ 
dicated. 

In  1938  Pons  married  the  conductor 
Andre  Kostelanetz.  She  has  often  ap¬ 
peared  as  soloist  in  concerts  directed  by 
her  husband.  Her  personal  charm,  ca¬ 
pacity  to  invest  each  of  her  roles  with 
engaging  warmth,  and  brilliant  colora¬ 
tura  range  (two  and  a  half  octaves) 
have  made  her  an  outstanding  drawing 
card  in  all  the  major  opera  houses  of 
the  world.  Miss  Pons  has  sung  fre¬ 
quently  on  radio  and  television,  and 
was  starred  in  a  motion  picture,  I 
Dream  Too  Much .  She  became  an 
American  citizen  in  1940. 

Ponselle,  Carmela  (born  ponzillo), 
mezzo-soprano.  Bom  Schenectady, 
New  York,  June  7,  1892.  the  older  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  celebrated  soprano  Rosa 
Ponselle  (see  below) ,  she  began  study¬ 
ing  singing  after  her  sister  had  become 
successful.  Her  opera  debut  took  place 
in  New  York  City  in  1923  in  Aida.  On 
December  5,  1925,  she  made  her  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  the  same 
opera.  She  remained  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  until  1928,  then  returned  in  1930 
for  an  additional  five  seasons.  On  April 
23,  1932,  she  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  an  opera  performance  with  her 
sister.  The  opera  was  La  Gioconda. 
They  sang  it  in  Cleveland;  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year  the  sisters  again 
appeared  in  the  same  opera,  this  time 
at  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York.  Car- 
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mela  left  the  Metropolitan  in  l ‘>35 
when  Gatti-Oasa/asi  denied  her  per¬ 
mission  to  accept  a  radio  contract.  She 
specialized  in  radio  appearances  and 
teaching  for  several  yean, 

Ponselle,  Rosa  (horn  Host  I'ON/tuo), 
dramatic  soprano.  Born  Meriden.  Con¬ 
necticut,  January  22,  IS94.  She  began 
singing  early,  and  in  her  youth  ap¬ 
peared  in  church  choirs  and  as  judoist 
in  motion-picture  theaters  and  vaude¬ 
ville  houses.  She  began  to  study  in¬ 
tensively  with  William  Thorner.  Caruso 
became  interested  in  her  and  gained 
her  an  audition  at  the  Metropolitan. 
She  made  her  dehut  there  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  19tH,  in  La  farm  del  de.uimt. 
when  her  voice  was  described  by  lames 
Gibbons  Huneker  as  “vocal  gold,  with 
its  luscious  tower  and  middle  tones, 
dark,  rich,  and  ductile;  brilliant  and 
flexible  in  the  upper  register."  The  fol¬ 
lowing  month  she  was  heard  in  a  re¬ 
vival  of  Ohertm  and  later  the  same 
season  in  the  world  premiere  of  Joseph 
Breil’s  The  Legend.  In  1*>2?  she 
achieved  one  of  the  outstanding  tri¬ 
umphs  of  her  career,  singing  the  title 
role  in  a  revival  of  Bellini's  Surma. 
In  1‘J.tO  she  achieved  another  m.i|or 
success  as  Donna  Anna,  and  in  1*>H 
she  was  acclaimed  at  the  Florence  May 
Musk  Festival  in  la  Vemle.  In  !‘M5 
she  gratified  her  life’s  ambition  by  ap- 
pairing  for  the  first  time  as  Carmen, 
singing  the  role  at  the  Metropolitan; 
but  Carmen  was  never  one  of  ter  bent 
parti. 

After  marrying  Carle  A.  Jackson  in 
1936,  she  decided  to  retire  from  opeia, 
even  though  she  was  then  at  the  height 
of  her  fame.  Her  last  appearance  at 
the  Metropolitan  took  place  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  I *>37,  in  (airmen;  her  voice  ■ 
as  remarkable  for  its  richness  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness  as  for  its  flexibility  and 
range-  had  lost  none  of  its  magnetism 
or  beauty. 

In  1954,  after  a  public  silence  of 
nearly  seventeen  years,  Miss  Punselte 


made  a  recording  of  sixteen  selected 
songs. 

Ponte,  latren/o  da,  aw  da  pontb 

t.tlKI'.N/O,  * 

PorgI  amor,  Countess  Almaviva’s  ark 
in  Act  II  of  Mo/art’s  l  he  Marriage  of 
Figaro. 

Porgy  and  Bess,  opera  in  three  acts  by 
George  Gershwin.  I  ibretto  by  Du  Bose 
Heyward  and  Ira  Gershwin,'  based  ob 
the  play  Poryv  by  Du  Bose  and  Doro¬ 
thy  Heyward.  Premise:  Boston,  Sep¬ 
tember  JO,  lots. 

Characters:  Porgy,  a  cripple  (bari¬ 
tone);  Bess,  his  girl  ( soprano ) ;  Crown 
(buss);  Sportin’  life  f tenor);  Robbins 
(baritone);  Serena,  his  wife  (soprano); 
Clara  ( soprano i;  Jake,  her  husband 
(baritone);  Fra/ter,  u  lawyer  (bari¬ 
tone);  natives;  hucksters;  polieemen. 
t  he  setting  is  the  Negro  section  of 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  in  the 
present  time, 

Act  I,  Scene  1 .  Cattish  Row,  a  Negro 
tenement.  Clara  is  singing  a  lullaby  to 
her  child  ("Summertime’’)  while  a 
crap  game  is  in  pi  ogress.  In  the  course 
of  the  game,  ( ‘r own  Bounds  with  Rob¬ 
bins  and  kills  him,  Crown  escapes. 
Sportin’  I  ife,  who  has  always  had  an 
eye  for  ( ’town's  girt,  Bess,  now  feels 
free  to  invite  her  to  New  York,  She 
turns  him  down,  having  found  refuge 
in  the  home  of  the  cripple,  Porgy,  who 
loves  her  unselfishly  and  devotedly. 

Scene.  Serena’s  Room.  T  here  is  a 
wake  for  Robbins,  Neighbors  gather  to 
drop  coins  in  a  saucer  for  his  burial. 
Serena  is  distraught  at  her  husband's 
death  ("My  man's  gone  now"). 

Act  II,  Scene  1,  Cattish  Row,  Bess, 
completely  reformed,  is  living  with 
Porgy,  who  speaks  of  the  happiness 
that  it  is  Ci  got  plenty  o’  nuttin"’). 
They  express  their  love  for  each  other 
("Bess,  you  is  mv  woman  now"). 

Scene  2.  Kittiwah  Island,  During  a 
lodge  picnic.  Spot  tin*  I  ife  entertains 
his  friends  with  his  cynical  attitude 
toward  religion  ("It  ain't  necessarily 
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so”) .  Crown,  who  has  been  hiding  on 
the  island,  confronts  Bess  and  per¬ 
suades  her  to  stay  with  him. 

Scene  3.  Catfish  Row.  A  few  days 
later,  Bess  returns  to  Porgy.  She  is  sick 
and  delirious.  Porgy  tenderly  nurses 
her  back  to  health.  A  hurricane  blows 
up,  and  the  women  of  Catfish  Row  are 
troubled  over  their  men  who  have  gone 
out  fishing.  Clara  is  particularly  upset 
since  she  senses  that  her  husband,  Jake, 
is  in  danger.  No  one  in  Catfish  Row 
can  save  Jake  until  Crown  arrives  un¬ 
expectedly  and  offers  to  do  so,  ridi¬ 
culing  the  crippled  Porgy  for  his  in¬ 
ability  to  be  of  help. 

Act  3.  Catfish  Row.  Crown  has  re¬ 
turned  after  saving  Jake;  he  is  looking 
for  Bess.  Afraid  of  losing  the  woman 
he  loves,  Porgy  reaches  out  of  his  win¬ 
dow  and  fatally  stabs  his  rival.  The 
police  are  unable  to  discover  the  mur¬ 
derer,  but  since  they  suspect  Porgy 
they  take  him  off  to  jail.  While  Porgy 
is  away,  Sportin’  Life  finally  persuades 
Bess  to  go  off  with  him  to  New  York, 
tempting  her  with  a  packet  of  dope. 
Back  from  jail  a  few  days  later,  Porgy 
finds  Bess  gone.  Heartbroken  but  un¬ 
daunted,  he  sets  out  after  her. 

Porgy  and  Bess  was  Gershwin’s  last 
serious  work,  and  his  only  full-length 
opera.  It  possesses  that  richness,  vital¬ 
ity,  and  variety  of  melody,  that  vigor 
of  rhythm,  that  spontaneity  and  fresh¬ 
ness  we  associate  with  Gershwin’s  best 
music.  It  has  much  more,  too.  Of  all 
Gershwin’s  serious  works,  it  is  the  only 
one  to  reveal  compassion,  humanity, 
and  a  profound  dramatic  instinct.  Rich 
in  materials  derived  (but  never  quoted) 
from  spirituals,  shouts,  and  street  cries, 
Porgy  and  Bess  is  truly  a  folk  opera. 
Its  roots  are  in  the  soil  of  the  Negro 
people,  whom  it  interprets  with  humor, 
tragedy,  penetrating  characterizations, 
dramatic  power,  and  sympathy.  Gersh¬ 
win  wrote  his  opera  for  the  Theatre 
Guild,  which  organization  produced  it 
in  New  York  in  1935  after  a  Boston 


tryout.  It  was  not  at  first  successful. 
Some  critics  thought  it  was  neither  an 
opera  nor  a  musical  comedy,  but  a 
hybrid.  Later  revivals  impressed  audi¬ 
ences  and  critics  alike  with  the  beauty 
and  originality  of  this  work,  and  it  was 
at  length  accepted  as  one  of  the  finest 
operas  written  by  an  American.  A  re¬ 
turn  to  Broadway  in  1942  resulted  in 
the  longest  run  known  up  to  then  by  a 
revival,  and  it  was  at  this  time  singled 
out  for  special  praise  by  the  New  York 
Music  Critics  Circle.  The  European 
premiere  took  place  during  World  War 
II,  at  the  Danish  Royal  Opera  in 
Copenhagen  (in  a  Danish  translation) 
on  March  27,  1943.  Because  of  Ge¬ 
stapo  antagonism  to  a  successful  Amer¬ 
ican  opera — Denmark  was  then  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Nazis — the  run  had  to  end 
abruptly.  In  1952,  an  American  com¬ 
pany  began  a  several  year  tour  of  Porgy 
and  Bess  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 
The  success  of  the  work  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  opera  played  abroad.  In  February, 
1955,  the  company  appeared  at  La 
Scala,  and  thus  Porgy  and  Bess  became 
the  first  opera  by  a  native  American  to 
be  heard  in  that  theater.  The  same 
company  began  a  South  American  tour 
on  July  8,  1955. 

Porpora,  Niecolo,  singing  teacher  and 
composer.  Born  Naples,  Italy,  August 
19,  1686;  died  there  February  1766. 
While  attending  the  Conservatorio  di 
San  Loreto  in  Naples  he  wrote  his  first 
opera,  Agrippina ,  produced  in  Naples 
in  1708.  Success  came  ten  years  later 
in  Rome  with  Berenice.  He  held  vari¬ 
ous  court  posts  as  music  director  be¬ 
fore  establishing  in  Naples,  in  1712,  a 
school  of  singing  that  became  famous 
throughout  Europe  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  singers  as  Caffarelli, 
Senesino,  and  Farinelli.  In  1715  Por¬ 
pora  became  singing  master  at  the  Con¬ 
servatorio  di  San  Onofrio  in  Naples. 
He  held  similar  posts  with  two  con¬ 
servatories  in  Venice,  after  which  he 
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visited  London  in  1729,  where  for 
the  next  few  years  his  operas  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  competition  with  those  by 
Handel.  Handel’s  popularity  finally 
overwhelmed  him  and  he  returned  to 
Venice  to  become  director  of  the 
Ospedaletto  Conservatory  (for  girls). 
In  1747,  he  settled  in  Dresden  as  con¬ 
ductor  and  teacher,  and,  beginning 
with  1752,  he  spent  two  years  in 
Vienna,  where  Haydn  became  his 
pupil  and  lackey.  In  1760  he  be¬ 
came  choirmaster  of  the  Naples  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  director  of  the  Conservatorio 
di  San  Onofrio.  In  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  his  fame  suffered  such  a  decline 
that  he  died  a  pauper.  He  wrote  about 
fifty  operas.  The  most  successful  were: 
Flavio  Anicio  Olibrio  (1711);  Berenice 
(1718);  Faramondo  (1719);  Eumene 
(1721);  S  emir  amide  riconosciuta 

(1724);  Siface  (1725);  Tamerlano 
(1730);  Ferdinando  (1734);  Temis - 
tocle  (17 42)  \Partenope  (1742). 
Poulenc,  Francis,  composer.  Born 
Paris,  January  7,  1899.  He  studied  the 
piano  with  Ricardo  Vines,  composition 
with  Charles  Koechlin.  He  first  became 
known  about  the  end  of  World  War 
I,  when  the  French  critic  Collet  linked 
his  name  with  those  of  Darius  Milhaud, 
Louis  Durey,  Arthur  Honegger, 
George  Auric,  and  Germaine  Taille¬ 
ferre  in  proclaiming  these  composers 
a  new  school  of  French  music,  hence¬ 
forth  known  as  “Les  Six.”  Poulenc  has 
written  music  in  every  form.  Though 
some  of  his  works  have  great  intensity 
and  expressiveness,  he  is  probably  best 
known  for  compositions  filled  with 
ironic  statements  and  witty  ideas.  He 
has  written  the  following  operas:  Le 
gendarme  incompris  (1920);  Les  ma- 
melles  de  Tiresias  (1947);  Les  dia¬ 
logues  des  Carmelites  (1953) . 
Poupeliniere,  Alexandre  Jean-Joseph  le 
Riche  de  la,  music  patron.  Born  Paris, 
1692;  died  there  December  5,  1762. 
Le  Poupeliniere  was  Rameau’s  patron, 
and  through  his  influence  Rameau  was 
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able  to  produce  some  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  operas,  beginning  with  Hippo- 
lyte  etAricie  in  1733.  For  several  years, 
from  about  1727,  Rameau  lived  in  his 
palace,  directed  his  orchestra,  and 
taught  him  music.  Some  of  the  ariettas 
Le  Poupeliniere  wrote  were  incorpor¬ 
ated  by  Rameau  in  his  operas.  Rameau 
used  his  influence  to  have  Francois 
Joseph  Gossec  appointed  as  music  di¬ 
rector  of  the  palace  concerts  in  1751, 
after  which  these  concerts  became  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  France. 

Pour  Bertha  moi  je  soupire,  John’s  aria 
in  Act  II  of  Meyerbeer’s  Le  Prophete. 
Pour  les  convents  c’est  fini  (Finita  e  per 
frati),  the  “Chanson  Huguenote,”  Mar¬ 
cel’s  aria  in  Act  I  of  Meyerbeer’s  Les 
Huguenots. 

Pour  la  Vierge,  Boniface’s  aria  in  Act 
I  of  Massenet’s  Le  jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame. 

Pourquoi  me  reveiller?  Werther’s  aria 
in  Act  III  of  Massenet’s  Werther. 
Poveri  fiori,  Adriana’s  aria  in  Act  IV 
of  Cilea’s  Adriana  Lecouvreur. 

Prague  Opera,  see  standestheater. 
Pratella,  Francesco,  composer.  Bom 
Lugo  di  Romagna,  Italy,  February  1, 
1880;  died  Ravenna,  May  18,  1955.  He 
attended  the  Liceo  Rossini  in  Pesaro, 
then  studied  with  Pietro  Mascagni, 
under  whose  guidance  he  wrote  a  one- 
act  opera,  Lilia,  which  won  honorable 
mention  in  the  Sonzogno  competition 
in  1903.  After  completing  a  second 
opera,  La  Sina  d’Vargdun,  produced 
in  Bologna  in  1909,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  futurist  movement  in  Italy, 
headed  by  F.  T.  Marinetti  and  Luigi 
Russolo.  Pratella  now  began  writing 
futurist  operas,  the  first  being  on  the 
subject  of  aviation,  Uaviatore  Dro , 
produced  in  Lugo  on  September  4, 
1920.  His  later  operas :  11  dono  prima- 
verile  (1923)  ;  La  ninna  nanna  della 
Bambola,  a  children’s  opera  (1923); 
Fabiano  (1939).  From  1926  he  was 
director  of  the  Istituto  Musicale  di 
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Lugo,  and  from  1927  to  1945,  director 
of  the  Liceo  Musicale  of  Ravenna, 
precieuses  ridicules,  Les,  see  preziose 
ridicole,  le;  moliere. 

Prelude  (German:  vorspiel)  ,  a  term 
frequently  used  in  place  of  overture. 
Wagner,  and  many  later  composers, 
conceived  of  the  prelude  as  suggesting 
the  mood  and  content  of  the  scene  to 
follow,  the  prelude  leading  into  the 
scene  without  a  formal  ending. 
Prendero  quel  brunettino,  duet  of  Dor- 
abella  and  Fiordiligi  in  Act  II,  Scene 
1,  of  Mozart’s  Cosi  fan  tutte. 

Prendre  le  dessin  d’un  bijou,  Gerald’s 
aria  in  Act  I  of  Delibes’  Lakme. 
Presago  il  core  della  tua  condanna, 
duet  of  Aida  and  Radames  in  Act  IV, 
Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  Aida. 

Pres  des  remparts  de  Seville  (Segui- 
dila),  Carmen’s  invitation  to  Don  Jose 
in  Act  I  of  Bizet’s  Carmen. 
Preussisches  Marchen  (Prussian  Fairy 
Tales),  ballet-opera  by  Boris  Blacher. 
Libretto  by  Heinz  von  Cramer.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Stadtische  Oper,  Berlin,  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1952.  This  satire  on  Prussian 
military  bureaucracy  was  based  on  an 
actual  event  in  Prussian  history  in 
1900,  when  a  servant  of  Wilhelm  H, 
with  the  aid  of  a  uniform  and  by  forg¬ 
ing  the  payroll,  became  a  captain  in 
the  army. 

Prevost,  Abbe  (antoine  Francois 
prevost  d’exiles),  novelist.  Born 
Hesdin,  France,  April  1,  1697;  died 
Chantilly,  France,  November  23,  1763. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  ro¬ 
mance  L’histoire  du  chevalier  des 
Grieux  et  de  Manon  Lescaut,  the  source 
for  the  following  operas:  Daniel  Au- 
ber’s  Manon  Lescaut;  Hans  Henze’s 
Boulevard  Solitude;  Massenet’s  Manon 
and  Le  portrait  de  Manon;  Puccini’s 
Manon  Lescaut;  and  Richard  Klein- 
michel’s  Das  Schloss  de  VOrme. 
preziose  ridicole,  Le,  (The  Ridiculous 
Smart  Women),  opera  by  Felice  Lattu- 
ada.  Libretto  by  Arturo  Rossata,  based 
on  Moliere’s  Les  precieuses  ridicules. 


Premiere:  La  Scala,  February  9,  1929. 
The  text  is  a  satire  on  the  affectations 
and  precious  language  of  the  so-called 
intelligentsia  of  French  society.  Otakar 
Zich’s  opera  Les  precieuses  ridicules 
was  derived  from  the  same  Moliere 
play: 

Prezlosilla,  a  gypsy  (mezzo-soprano) 
in  Verdi’s  La  forza  del  destino. 
prigioniero,  II  (The  Prisoner),  one-act 
opera  by  Luigi  Dallapiccola.  Libretto 
by  the  composer,  based  on  a  short 
story  by  Villiers  de  l’lsle  Adam,  La 
torture  par  1*  esperance.  Premiere : 
Turin  Radio,  1949;  first  stage  presenta¬ 
tion,  Teatro  Communale,  Florence, 
May  20,  1950.  During  the  reign  of 
Philip  II,  a  Flemish  Protestant  po¬ 
litical  prisoner  is  jailed  and  tortured. 
After  making  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
escape,  he  loses  his  mind  and  is  exe¬ 
cuted.  Dallapiccola  has  employed  the 
twelve-tone  technique  for  this  opera. 
Prima  donna,  Italian  for  “first  lady,’* 
a  term  used  since  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  for  the  performer  of  the 
leading  female  role  in  opera.  The  term 
“prima  donna  assoluta”  (absolute 
prima  donna)  was  very  much  in  vogue 
in  the  19th  century,  with  many  female 
singers  fighting  over  this  designation. 
Primo  uomo,  Italian  for  “first  man.” 
In  early  Italian  operas  this  term  was 
used  for  the  performer  of  the  leading 
male  character,  or  for  the  castrato  tak¬ 
ing  the  leading  female  role. 

Prince  Igor,  opera  by  Alexander  Boro¬ 
din  (completed  by  Nikolai  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  and  Alexander  Glazunov) . 
Libretto  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  based  on 
an  old  Russian  chronicle.  Premiere: 
Imperial  Opera,  St.  Petersburg,  No¬ 
vember  4, 1890.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Polovitzi — a  Tartar  race  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia — capture  Prince  Igor  and  his 
son  Vladimir.  Khan  Kontchak,  the 
Polovtsian  leader,  assures  Prince  Igor 
that  he  is  a  guest  and  not  a  captive, 
and  entertains  him  with  a  lavish  feast 
and  oriental  dances.  He  offers  him  his 
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freedom  if  he  is  ready  to  promise  not 
to  fight  the  Poiovitzi.  Igor  cannot  do 
this.  He  effects  his  escape  and  returns 
to  his  own  people,  where  he  is  received 
with  ceremony.  His  son,  in  love  with 
the  Khan’s  daughter,  refuses  to  flee, 
and  is  accepted  by  the  Khan  as  a  son- 
in-law.  The  Polovtsian  dances  in  the 
second  act,  with  which  the  Khan  en¬ 
tertains  Prince  Igor,  are  often  per¬ 
formed  at  concerts.  Two  arias  are 
popular:  Vladimir's  cavatina  in  Act  II, 
“Daylight  is  fading  away,”  and  Igor’s 
aria  in  the  same  act,  “No  sleep,  no  rest, 
for  my  afflicted  soul." 

Prince  of  Persia,  The,  a  character  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Puccini's  T uramiot. 

Princess  Rboli,  see  r.Bot.t,  pkincilss, 
Prince***  d’Auberge,  La,  (The  Princess 
of  the  Inn),  opera  by  fan  Blocks,  li¬ 
bretto  by  Gustave  Lagye,  Premiere: 
Antwerp,  October  30,  1896.  In  Brus¬ 
sels,  in  1750,  Rabo  and  Merlyn  are 
rivals  for  the  coquettish  inn  propti- 
etress,  Rita.  Rita  is  partial  to  Merlyn. 
Rabo  attacks  and  kills  Merlyn  and 
gives  himself  up  to  the  authorities. 
Princess  on  the  Pea,  The,  .tee  Astir*. 
SEN,  HANS  nmtSUAN. 

Princess  von  Werdenberg,  the  Mar- 
schutlin  (soprano)  in  Richard  Strauss’* 
Der  RtmnkavaUtr. 

Prlntemps  qul  commence,  Dalila’.s 

spring  song  in  Act  I  of  Kaint-.Suens* 

Samson  et  Dallla. 

Prin/lvaBe,  commander  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  army  (tenor)  in  Fdvrier’x  Monmi 
Vanna. 

Prlnzregcnten  Theater,  the  leading 

opera  house  in  Munich,  Germany,  It 

was  built  in  1 91) I  for  the  presentation 
of  Wagner's  music  dramas,  and  it  fol¬ 
lowed  the  general  architecture  of  the 
Festspielhaus  In  Munich, 
prise  de  Trole,  la,  (The  Capture  of 
Troy),  opera  by  Hector  Berlioz.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  Vir¬ 
gil’s  Aentid.  Premise:  Thditrc  Lyr- 
ique,  Paris,  November  4,  1863,  This 
is  the  first  of  two  operas  which,  to¬ 


gether,  are  entitled  I.es  Troyens;  the 
second  is  l, ex  Troyens  d  Carthage,  In 
La  prise  Jr  Trole,  the  legend  of  the 
wooden  horse  and  the  conquest  of  Troy 
is  retold.  Aeneas  is  advised  by  the  spirit 
of  Hector  to  go  to  Italy  and  found 
there  a  new  kingdom. 

Prisoner,  the,  see  HuutoNWRn,  m 
Prisoners*  Chorus,  see  o  wi  t  oti<  lust! 
Prison  ftecue,  see  o  fat  ns  nr  haal. 
Prit/ko,  a  young  peasant  (tenor)  in 
Mussorgsky’s  The  l  air  at  Soroehinsk. 
Prize  Song,  see  Mmumst  tot  u  trcHr- 
END. 

Procession  of  the  Knights,  procession 
in  Act  HI.  Scene  2 ,  of  Wagner’s  Parsi¬ 
fal. 

Procession  of  the  Maxterslngera,  pro¬ 
cession  in  Act  III,  Scene  1 ,  of  Wagner’s 
Die  Memersimyr, 

Prodsna  Nev&sta,  original  title  of 
Smetana’s  The  Ihutete*!  lirhle, 
Prokofiev,  Serge,  composer.  Born 
Sontxovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891; 
died  Moscow,  March  4,  1953.  He  was 
exceptionally  precocious,  completing 
the  wilting  of  thtce  opeta*  by  the  time 
be  was  twelve  ycais  old.  He  entered 
the  St.  Petmbutg  < ’onset vatory  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  remaining  there  a  dec¬ 
ade;  his  teachers  included  Rtmsky- 
Kotsakov,  Nikolai  IVhcrepnin.  and 
Anatol  Liadov.  He  graduated  in  1914 
with  the  Rubinstein  Prize  lor  his  Sec¬ 
ond  Piano  Concetto,  Doting  World 
War  I,  Prokofiev  was  exempt  from 
military  service,  being  the  only  son  of 
*  widow,  He  now  completed  his  first 
significant  works,  including  the  Chmi- 
eul  Symphony  and  the  ballet  Chout; 
he  also  wrote  an  opera,  the  Cntmhler. 

_  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Revolution,  Prokofiev  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  appeared  as 
pianist  and  conductor  in  performances 
of  his  own  works,  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 
to  write  a  new  opera,  That  work,  The 
Love  of  Three  Oranges,  was  produced 
in  Chicago  on  l>ee*ntbcr  30, 1921,  and 
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was  a  failure;  when  next  presented — 
by  the  New  York  City  Opera  in  1949 — 
it  was  a  resounding  artistic  and  box 
office  success. 

Prokofiev  now  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  for  the  next  half 
dozen  years,  completing  many  major 
orchestral  works  and  ballets.  In  1933 
he  returned  to  his  native  land,  remain¬ 
ing  there  (except  for  an  occasional 
tour)  the  rest  of  his  life,  identifying 
himself  completely  with  the  Soviet  ide¬ 
ology,  and  writing  many  works  that 
glorified  it.  Though  acknowledged  by 
Soviet  leaders  and  press  to  be  one  of 
the  great  creative  figures  in  the  Soviet 
Union  (he  won  the  Stalin  Prize  for 
his  seventh  piano  sonata),  Prokofiev 
became  in  1948  the  object  for  violent 
attack  by  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party.  The  charge 
against  Prokofiev  (and  other  leading 
Soviet  composers)  was  that  Soviet 
music  had  become  too  esoteric  and 
cerebral,  that  the  musical  thinking  had 
grown  decadent,  representing  “a  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  principles  of  classical 
music.”  Prokofiev  apologized  publicly 
and  promised  to  mend  his  ways.  His 
first  peace  offering  was  an  opera,  The 
Tale  of  the  Real  Man,  but  this,  too, 
was  condemned  for  its  modernistic  and 
antimelodic  writing.  However,  Pro¬ 
kofiev  was  eventually  able  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  his  honored  position  in  Soviet 
music.  In  1951  he  won  the  Stalin  Prize 
again,  and  a  concert  of  his  works  was 
given  to  honor  his  sixtieth  birthday. 
He  died  of  a  stroke  two  years  later. 

His  principal  operas:  The  Gambler 
(1917,  revised  1928);  The  Love  for 
Three  Oranges  (1919);  The  Flaming 
Angel  (1923);  Simeon  Kotka  (1939); 
The  Duenna  (1940);  War  and  Peace 
(1948);  A  Tale  of  the  Real  Man 
(1948). 

Promesse  de  mon  avenir,  Scandia’s 
aria  in  Act  III  of  Massenet’s  Le  Roi 
de  Lahore. 

promessi  sposi,  I  (The  Betrothed),  a 


romantic  novel  by  Alessandro  Man- 
zoni.  Its  background  is  life  in  seven¬ 
teenth  century  Italy,  during  the  Span¬ 
ish  domination.  The  composers  Enrico 
Petrella,  Amilcare  Ponchielli,  and 
Franz  Glaser  have  made  it  the  basis  of 
their  operas. 

Prometheus  Bound,  see  Aeschylus. 
Prophete,  (The  Prophet),  opera  in  five 
acts  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer.  Libretto 
by  Eugene  Scribe,  based  on  the  histori¬ 
cal  episode  of  the  Anabaptist  uprising 
in  Holland  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Premiere:  Paris  Opera  April  19,  1849. 
American  premiere:  New  Orleans, 
April  2,  1850. 

Characters:  John  of  Leyden,  prophet 
and  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  (tenor) ; 
Fides,  his  mother  (mezzo-soprano); 
Bertha,  his  sweetheart  (soprano) ; 
Count  Oberthal,  ruler  of  the  Dordrecht 
region  (baritone) ;  Zacharias,  an  Ana¬ 
baptist  preacher  (bass) ;  Jonas,  another 
Anabaptist  preacher  (tenor);  Mathi- 
sen,  a  third  preacher  (basso) ;  nobles; 
peasants;  citizens;  soldiers;  prisoners. 
The  action  takes  place  in  Holland  and 
Germany  in  1534. 

Act  I.  A  suburb  of  Dordrecht.  Ber¬ 
tha  comes  to  Count  Oberthal  to  ask 
his  permission  to  marry  the  innkeeper, 
John  of  Leyden.  Before  she  gains  ad¬ 
mission,  the  castle  is  visited  by  three 
Anabaptists  who  are  bent  on  rousing 
the  people  to  rebellion.  They  are  driven 
away  soon  after  the  Count  makes  his 
appearance.  The  Count  finds  Bertha 
so  attractive  that  he  wants  her  for  him¬ 
self.  He  denies  her  permission  to  marry 
John,  and  imprisons  John’s  mother, 
Fides,  who  had  accompanied  her. 

Act  II.  An  inn  in  the  suburbs  of  Ley¬ 
den.  The  three  Anabaptists  are  struck 
by  the  resemblance  of  the  innkeeper, 
John,  to  a  likeness  of  King  David. 
They  beg  him  to  be  the  leader  of  their 
movement.  John  tells  them  of  a  dream 
in  which  he  was  venerated  by  a  crowd 
before  a  cathedral.  This  is  further 
proof  to  the  Anabaptists  that  John  is 
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their  destined  leader.  But  John  turns 
them  down,  since  he  is  interested  only 
in  marrying  Bertha  (“Pour  Bertha,  moi 
je  soupire”).  Bertha  arrives,  having 
escaped  from  the  Count.  The  Count 
soon  appears  and  warns  John  that  un¬ 
less  he  surrenders  Bertha,  his  mother 
will  be  put  to  death.  John  reluctantly 
gives  up  his  claim  to  Bertha.  Released 
from  prison,  Fides  expresses  her  grati¬ 
tude  and  love  for  her  son  (“Ah,  man 
fils!”).  John  is  now  ready  to  join  the 
Anabaptist  movement.  To  assure  the 
success  of  their  mission,  the  Anabap¬ 
tists  leave  behind  the  impression  that 
the  innkeeper  has  been  killed. 

#  Act  III.  The  camp  of  the  Anabap¬ 
tists.  The  people  rally  under  John  as 
their  Prophet.  Several  prisoners  are 
brought  to  the  camp;  one  of  them  is 
the  Count,  who  discloses  to  John  that 
Bertha  has  escaped  from  him  and  is 
now  in  Munster.  When  the  three  Ana¬ 
baptists  are  about  to  kill  the  Count, 
John  intervenes  and  saves  him;  he 
wants  Bertha  to  pass  judgment  and 
sentence  on  him.  An  element  of  John’s 
following  deserts  him  to  attack  Mun¬ 
ster  on  its  own.  It  is  defeated.  John 
now  rallies  the  rest  of  his  people  and 
leads  them  to  a  victorious  assault  on 
Munster. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.  A  square  in  Mun¬ 
ster.  Fides,  reduced  to  beggary,  meets 
Bertha  and  tells  her  the  sad  news  that 
John  is  dead.  Not  knowing  that  John 
lives  as  the  leader  of  the  Anabaptists, 
Bertha  is  convinced  that  the  death  of 
her  beloved  was  caused  by  the  Prophet. 
She  vows  revenge. 

Scene  2.  The  Munster  Cathedral. 
Victorious,  John  enters  in  Munster  tri¬ 
umph  and  is  crowned  king.  The  royal 
procession  advances  into  the  Cathedral 
with  magnificent  pomp  (Marche  du 
couronnement — Coronation  March) . 
Hiding  behind  a  pillar,  Fides  recog¬ 
nizes  her  son  and  rushes  towards  him 
tenderly.  Since  his  followers  believe 
him  to  be  of  divine  origin,  John  must 


denounce  Fides  as  a  fraud.  He  accuses 
her  of  being  insane.  To  protect  her 
son,  Fides  confesses  she  was  mistaken. 

Act  V,  Scene  1.  A  crypt.  John’s 
soldiers  have  imprisoned  Fides.  She 
bewails  the  fact  that  her  son  has  repu¬ 
diated  her  and  begs  the  gods  to  destroy 
him  (Prison  Scene:  “O  Pretres  de 
Baal”).  John  appears.  He  throws  him¬ 
self  at  his  mother’s  feet  and  begs  her 
forgiveness.  At  first  Fides  is  bitter.  But 
she  softens  when  John  promises  to  give 
up  his  role  and  return  to  Leyden.  Ber¬ 
tha  suddenly  makes  her  appearance. 
Seeing  John,  she  is  overjoyed  to  find 
him  alive.  But  when  she  discovers  that 
he  is  the  Prophet,  she  curses  him  and 
kills  herself  with  a  dagger. 

Scene  2.  The  great  hall  of  the  palace. 
John  has  been  betrayed:  the  Anabap¬ 
tists  have  begun  to  turn  against  him, 
and  the  Emperor’s  troops,  led  by  Count 
Oberthal,  have  invaded  the  palace. 
John  orders  the  palace  gates  secured. 
Then  a  holocaust  is  set.  As  the  flames 
mount,  Fides  arrives  to  join  her  son  in 
death. 

Le  Prophete  is  one  of  the  most  color¬ 
ful,  stirring,  and  spectacular  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  operas.  He  completed  it  in  1849, 
eighteen  years  after  Robert  le  Diable 
and  thirteen  after  Les  Huguenots.  It  is 
of  particular  interest  because  the  com¬ 
poser  gave  the  mother’s  role  such 
prominence.  It  was  necessity  rather 
than  artistic  compulsion  that  led  him 
to  do  this.  At  the  time  the  opera  was 
introduced  there  were  no  tenors  at  the 
Paris  Opera  capable  of  doing  justice  to 
the  role  of  John.  Meyerbeer  decided 
to  balance  this  deficiency  by  casting 
one  of  the  outstanding  contraltos  of 
the  day,  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia,  as 
Fides;  and  he  built  up  the  role  to  star¬ 
ring  proportions.  The  two  principal 
arias  in  the  opera,  among  Meyerbeer’s 
finest,  are  sung  not  by  John  or  Bertha, 
but  by  Fides:  “Ah,  mon  fils”  and  “O 
Pretres  de  Baal.” 

Protagonist,  Der  (The  Protagonist), 
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one-act  opera  by  Kurt  Weill.  Libretto 
by  Georg  Kaiser.  Premiere:  Dresden 
Opera,  March  27,  1926.  This  was 
Weill’s  first  opera,  written  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  The  central  figure  of, 
Kaiser’s  expression^  tic  drama  is  an 
actor  who  confuses  the  stage  with 
reality  and  commits  suicide  while  en¬ 
acting  a  play. 

Prozess,  Dei*,  see  trial,  the. 
Prunieres,  Henri,  musicologist.  Born 
Paris,  May  24,  1886;  died  Nanterre, 
April  11,  1942.  He  was  a  student  of 
Remain  Rolland  in  music  history  and 
in  1913  received  his  doctorate  with  a 
thesis  of  major  musicological  impor¬ 
tance:  U opera  italien  en  France  avant 
Lully.  He  specialized  in  the  music 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  producing  two  biographies  of 
Lully  (1910  and  1931),  one  of  Monte¬ 
verdi  ( 1921 ) ,  and  a  study  of  early  Ital¬ 
ian  opera,  Francesco  Cavalli  et  V opera 
venitien  (1931).  In  1919  he  founded 
and  edited  La  revue  musicale,  one  of 
the  world’s  leading  music  journals.  For 
ten  years,  up  to  1934,  he  was  the  Paris 
correspondent  on  music  for  the  New 
York  Times.  He  was  also  the  founder 
of  the  French  section  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Society  for  Contemporary  Music. 
Prynne,  Hester,  principal  female  char¬ 
acter  in  Walter  Damrosch’s  The  Scar - 
let  Letter  and  Vittorio  Giannini’s  The 
Scarlet  Letter.  In  both  operas  she  is  a 
soprano. 

Prynne,  Roger,  Hester’s  husband  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Damrosch’s  The  Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter. 

Puccini,  Giacomo,  composer.  Born 
Lucca,  Italy,  December  22,  1858;  died 
Brussels,  Belgium,  November  29, 1924. 

The  Puccini  family  had  for  several 
generations  held  musical  posts  in 
Lucca.  As  a  boy,  Giacomo  was  enrolled 
at  the  Istituto  Musicale  as  a  pupil  of 
Carlo  Angeloni.  His  musical  progress 
was  rapid,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  fill 
the  post  of  organist  in  near-by  churches, 
and  to  write  two  ambitious  choral 


works  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
townspeople.  Now  something  of  a  local 
celebrity,  Puccini  procured  a  small  sub¬ 
sidy  from  Queen  Margherita  which, 
supplemented  by  additional  funds  from 
a  great  uncle,  enabled  him  to  go  to 
Milan  in  1880  for  further  study.  He 
attended  the  Milan  Conservatory, 
where  his  teachers  included  Antonio 
Bazzini  and  Amilcare  Ponchielli.  The 
latter  aroused  Puccini’s  love  for  the 
stage  and  directed  him  toward  writing 
operas.  He  had  a  friend  provide  Puc¬ 
cini  with  a  suitable  libretto,  then  urged 
him  to  set  it  to  music  and  submit  it  in 
the  Sonzogno  contest  for  one-act 
operas.  Thus,  Puccini  completed  his 
first  opera,  Le  Villi.  It  did  not  win  the 
prize,  but  when  introduced  at  the 
Teatro  dal  Verme  in  Milan  on  May  31, 
1884,  it  was  so  successful  that  La  Scala 
accepted  it  for  the  following  season, 
and  Ricordi  published  the  score. 
Ricordi  also  commissioned  a  second 
opera,  Edgar ,  a  failure  when  given  at 
La  Scala  on  April  21,  1889.  But  his 
third  opera  was  a  triumph — Manon 
Lescaut ,  introduced  in  Turin  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1893.  Puccini  found  himself 
famous.  His  La  Boheme ,  in  1896,  and 
Tosca ,  in  1900,  brought  him  universal 
recognition  as  Verdi’s  successor. 

In  1903  Puccini  was  seriously  hurt 
in  an  automobile  accident,  but  confine¬ 
ment  to  an  invalid’s  chair  for  eight 
months  did  not  keep  him  from  writing 
a  new  opera,  Madama  Butterfly ,  pro¬ 
duced  at  La  Scala  on  February  17, 
1904.  Madama  Butterfly  was,  at  its 
premiere,  the  greatest  failure  Puccini 
experienced;  but  in  less  than  a  year  it 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  his  best-loved 
and  most  widely  performed  works. 

In  1907  Puccini  came  to  America  to 
assist  at  a  Metropolitan  Opera  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Madama  Butterfly.  Commis¬ 
sioned  to  write  an  opera  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan,  he  produced  a  work  with  an 
American  setting:  The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West .  It  was  introduced  by  the 
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Metropolitan  Opera  on  December  tt», 
191U,  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  pre¬ 
mieres  ever  held  by  that  house,  the 
composer  being  present  to  receive  an 
ovation. 

During  the  next  decade  Puccini 
wrote  several  mote  operas:  a  light 
opera.  La  Rutultm y  a  » tlogv  of  one- 
_  act  operas  collectively  entitled  tl  Trit- 
th-a;  and  an  opeta  with  an  oriental  set¬ 
ting,  Vurandat.  He  did  not  live  to  com* 
plete  the  last  work,  Sulfei  ing  from  » 
cancer  of  the  throat,  Puccini  under¬ 
went  an  operation  in  Brussels,  A  heart 
attack,  following  the  operation,  was 
fatal, 

Puccini  once  said  oi  hitmdi  that 
"the  only  music  I  can  make  is  of  small 
things,"  Wh.it  he  meant  is  th.it  he  was 
never  intended  by  his  talent  oi  temper¬ 
ament  to  produce  works  in  a  huge  de¬ 
sign,  or  ambitious  in  artistic  purpose, 
in  the  maimer  of  Wagner  and  Venlt, 
But  if  his  world  was,  comparatively,  a 
small  one,  he  was  its  lord  and  master, 
In  the  writing  of  dramas  appealing  to 
the  heart,  titled  with  tenderness  and 
beauty,  he  had  few  equals,  He  had  a 
dramatic  instinct  that  never  tailed  him, 
a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  stage,  and  a  pronounced 
feeling  for  theatrical  effect.  His  writ¬ 
ing  both  for  voice  and  orchestra  was 
the  last  word  in  elegance,  and  his 
highly  personal  lyricism  had  incom¬ 
parable  sweetness,  gentleness,  and 
poignancy.  His  harmonic  writing  am! 
instrumental  colorations  wcie  often 
daring.  His  best  opera*  brought  to  # 
culmination  the  naturalistic  movement 
launched  by  <  'avalteria  rmikana, 
known  as  "verismo,"  in  which  the 
problems  and  conflicts  of  everyday 
life  are  treated  realistically , 

His  operas:  Le  Villi  (Ui84>;  Ldnar 
<1889);  Matttm  J.eseuw  < 1 H9 1 ) ;  La 
Bohfrm  ( 18%);  Tumi  <l9tMt),  A/,i . 
dttma  Butlerflv  U9<»4>;  La  Lamitdla 
del  West  (  The  Git  I  uf  the  Gulden 
West)  (1910);  La  Rundme  (1917  \,tl 


tfittku,  consisting  of  U  tabarro,  Suor 
Aritit'lu’a,  and  Gtanni  Sekurhi  ( 1918). 
1‘nrandui  (completed  by  Franco  All 
l.uio  1 , 

Puck,  1'iunia‘s  attendant  (contralto! 
in  Wehei's  Oherun,  ; 

Puente,  Giuseppe  dd.  ,v«v  m-t,  pubnte, 

OH  HI  IM't  , 

Purrelt,  Henry,  composer.  Born  Lon¬ 
don  ( ?>  about  ibs9;  died  Dean's  Yard 
Westminstei .  November  21,  1695.  One 
of  England's  greatest  eompoxera,  his 
Dido  ami  Aetn  a*  is  a  landmark  in  the 
eaiiy  historv  of  opera.  His  father  wasa 
tienllemau  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  IB  ; 
Intel  Put  cell  became  a  chorister  of  the 
Chapel  Koval,  studying  music  with 
John  Wow,  In  16,’t  he  left  the  choir 
and  became  "keeper  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,"  f  our  seats  later  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  compose!  of  si.  •  km-', 
and,  in  1»>M.  *n  gainst  at  We, minister 
Abbey ,  In  IntC  tie  kvaurc  one  ol  three 
organists  of  the  (  tupel  Royal,  In  the 
coot  se  of  his  N  let  hie  he  composed  a 
considerable  amount  of  Mn.-mum  in¬ 
strumental  ami  sacred  mu  no.  secular 
songs,  and  incidental  music  and  songs 
to  plays  ut  the  dav  Hts  finest  stage 
work  was  his  opeta  IHdn  and  Aeneas 
(which  seel,  While  some  of  the  plays 
for  which  he  wrote  music  have  been 
classed  as  opeias,  it  is  only  Dido  and 
Aeneas  that,  sfuctly  speaking,  deserves 
the  term. 

Puritan!,  X.  (The  Puritans),  opera  by 
Vincen/o  Hdltni.  I  duetto  by  Carlo 
Pepoli,  based  on  /  ex  telex  Rtmdes  et 
lex  Cavaliers  by  Aneelot  Sainttne.  Pre¬ 
miere:  theatre  des  Itahens.  Paris, 
lamiutv  ’T  18  (5,  l he  setting  is  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  w.us  between  Crom¬ 
well’s  followers  and  the  Stuarts.  El¬ 
vira's  mother,  Lhteen  Henrietta  Maria, 
imprisoned  m  a  Plymouth  fort,  con¬ 
sents  t*i  the  marriage  of  Elvira  and 
Cav, diet  I  otd  Atthnr  Talbot,  She  has 
the  lovers  smuggled  into  her  cell,  where 
th#  montage  ceremony  takes  place. 

I  ord  At  thtti  effects  the  Queen**  escape, 
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and  for  this  act  he  is  imprisoned.  El¬ 
vira,  who  does  not  know  of  these  de¬ 
velopments,  suspects  that  Arthur  has 
abandoned  her.  She  goes  mad  with 
grief.  Eventually,  the  victorious  Crom¬ 
well  releases  Lord  Arthur  who,  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  true  state  of  affairs  to 
Elvira,  helps  bring  about  her  complete 
recovery.  The  most  important  pages 
include  Talbot’s  aria  in  Act  I,  “A  te,  o 
cara,  amor  talora,”  and  Elvira’s  Mad 
Scene  in  Act  II,  “Qui  la  voce  sua 
soave.” 

Pushkin,  Alexander,  poet.  Born  Mos¬ 
cow,  June  6,  1799;  died  St.  Petersburg, 
February  10,  1837.  Russia’s  foremost 
literary  figure  was  the  author  of  many 
narratives  that  were  made  into  operas. 
Among  the  composers  indebted  to 
Pushkin  are:  Boris  Assafiev  ( The 


Bronze  Horseman  and  A  Feast  in  Time 
of  Plague );  Cesar  Cui  ( The  Captive  in 
the  Caucasus  and  A  Feast  in  Time  of 
Plague) ;  Alexander  Dargomizhsky 
(Russalka  and  The  Stone  Guest) ; 
Glinka  ( Russian  and  Ludmilla );  Ar¬ 
thur  Lourie  (A  Feast  in  Time  of 
Plague) ;  Modest  Mussorgsky  ( Boris 
Godunov );  Eduard  Napravnik  (Du¬ 
brovsky)  ;  Sergei  Rachmaninoff  ( Aleko 
and  The  Miserly  Knight) ;  Nikolai 
Rimsky-Korsakov  ( The  Legend  of 
Czar  Saltan ,  Le  coq  d’or,  and  Mozart 
and  Salieri) ;  Igor  Stravinsky  (Mavra) ; 
Tchaikovsky  (Eugene  Onegin ,  Ma- 
zeppa ,  and  Pique  Dame) . 

Pu-Tin-Pao,  executioner  (baritone)  in. 
Puccini’s  Turandot . 

Pylades,  Orestes’  companion  (tenor) 
in  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Tauride. 


Q 


Quadrille  (or  quadrille  de  contre- 
danses),  a  French  dance  that  made 
its  first  operatic  appearance  in  Ra¬ 
meau’s  Les  fetes  de  Polymnie,  in 
1745.  In  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  a  tremendous  vogue  for  quadrilles 
as  social  dances,  and  they  appeared  in 
numerous  operas  bouffes  and  operettas. 
Usually,  the  music  of  these  later  qua¬ 
drilles  was  not  original,  but  consisted 
of  opera  melodies  fitted  to  the  five  dis¬ 
tinct  sections  of  a  typical  quadrille. 
Emmanuel  Chabrier  carried  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  its  farthest  development  when 
he  wrote  a  satirical  quadrille  on  melo¬ 
dies  from  Tristan  und  Isolde . 

Qual  cor  tradisti,  final  duet  in  Act 
IV  of  Bellini’s  Norma. 

Quarter-tone  operas,  see  haba,  Alois. 
Quand  apparaissent  les  etoiles,  Don 
Quixote’s  serenade  in  Act  I  of  Mas¬ 
senet’s  Don  Quichotte. 


Quand  du  Seigneur  le  jour  luira,  the 
church  chorus  in  Act  IV,  Scene  2,  of 
Gounod’s  Faust. 

Quand  le  destin  au  milieu  (Quando  fan- 
ciulla  ancor  Pawerso),  Marie’s  aria  at 
the  conclusion  of  Act  II  of  Donizetti’s 
The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 
Quand’ero  paggio  del  Duca  di  Nor- 
folck,  Falstaff’s  aria  in  Act  II,  Scene  2, 
of  Verdi’s  Falstaff. 

Quando  le  sere  al  placido,  Rodolfo’s 
aria  in  Act  II  of  Verdi’s  Luisa  Miller . 
Quando  me’n  vo*  soletta,  Musetta’s 
Waltz  in  Act  II  of  Puccini’s  La  Bo- 
heme. 

Quando  rapita  in  estasi,  Lucia’s  aria 
concerning  her  love  for  Edgardo  in  Act 
I,  Scene  2,  of  Donizetti’s  Lucia  di 
Lam  mer  moor. 

Quanto  e  bella!  Nemorino’s  aria  in  Act 
I  of  Donizetti’s  Uelisir  d’amore. 

quattro  rusteghi,  I  (The  Four  Ruffians), 
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opera  buff*  by  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari 
Libretto  by  Giuseppe  Pi/volato,  basest 
on  Carlo  Goldoni's  comedy.  Premiere: 
Munich,  March  l‘>,  The  slender 
plot  concerns  l  unardo’s  refusal  to  per¬ 
mit  his  slaughter  am!  her  lover  to  see 
each  other  before  their  wedding.  I  u- 
nardo,  however.  is  outwitted  when  the 
lover,  Filipeto,  itons  a  woman's  garb, 
(l#«»  tf«*H«»rt,  a  character  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Weinberger’s  .Ve/mwn/u. 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Hie  (IWe  Kimigln  von 
■Saba).  opera  in  tour  acts  by  Karl  i  iold- 
mark.  libretto  by  Solomon  I  let  maim 
Mosenthal,  basest  on  the  Old  testa¬ 
ment  storv.  Premiere:  Vienna  Opera, 
March  It),  1K75. 

Characters :  Queen  of  Sheba  (so- 
pranoi;  King  SoUmum  (baritone); 
High  Priest  (bass);  Sttlaimth,  Itts 
daughter  (soprano);  Assad,  betrothed 
to  Sulamith  t tenor);  Haal  tlan.m, 
overseer  of  the  palace  t  baritone); 
Astaroth,  the  Queen's  slave  t  soprano). 
The  setting  is  leutsalem  and  the  Ssii.m 
desert  during  the  reign  ot  king  Solo¬ 
mon. 

Act  t.  Solomon's  palace,  Assad  is  to 
marry  Sulamith,  but  be  eontides  to 
King  Solomon  tlsat  be  has  f  allen  in  low 
with  an  unktmwu  woman  he  eneoun* 
teresl  while  she  was  bathing  in  a  stieam. 
When  tbs'  Queen  of  Sheba  appeals  be¬ 
fore  Solstmon,  Assad  recognizes  hei  as 
that  woman,  hut  she  ignores  turn. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  I  he  palace  garden, 
Assad  has  a  secret  meeting  with  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  She  is  now  receptive 
to  his  love-making.  When  she  teams 
that  he  is  to  marry  Sulamith,  she  urges 
him  to  run  away  with  her. 

Scene  2,  I  he  'temple,  Alter  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  Assad  and  Sulamith  is  cele¬ 
brated,  Assad  impulsively  throws  hri 
wedding  ring  at  the  Queen's  feet.  Hut 
the  Queen  insists  that  Assad  is  a 
stranger  to  her.  Assad,  turious,  rinses 
Jehovah,  I  or  this  he  is  condemned  to 
death.  I  he  Queen  intervenes  and  per¬ 


suades  King  Solomon  at  least  to  sb»™ 
his  hte,  *** 

Act  IIS,  Ihc  palace,  A  sumptuous 
ballet  is  seen  dm  mg  a  reception  honor- 
mg  the  Queen,  I  tie  Queen  hegs  Solo- 
mon  to  release  Assad,  When  he  refuses 
to  do  so,  she  angnlv  leaves  him.  Sufc. 
tiuth  now  comes  to  plead  for  Assad 
promising  to  dedicate  her  life  to  cJ 
if  he  is  treed.  W 


Act  IV,  I  he  desert,  King  Solomon 
has  heed  Assad,  and  he  has  become  a 
wandering  pilgnm.  He  is  found  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  She  pleads  for  his 
love,  hut  he  now  feels  onlv  hate  for  her 
During  a  sandstorm,  Sulamith  appears 
Assad  pleads  t.it  Iter  forgiveness,  oK 
tains  it,  then,  spent  and  exhausted,  dies 
in  hei  arms, 

M-rubt*  a»  ini  m  Hsus,  i  a, 

Qncm  «»f  Shemakha,  a  queen  (so¬ 
prano)  m  Rumks  Koisakov’s  Le  enq 
»/  <  •/ . 


Qneen  of  Spades,  I  he,  see  i*toinr  imme, 
Queen  «f  the  Night,  Pamma's  mother 
t soprano i  in  Mo/, ut's  the  Matfc 
flute. 


Queen  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Karth,  a 
chat  as  lei  <  soprano)  in  Marsehncr’s 
//urn  Heihnq 

Que  fais-tu,  Manehe  tourterelle,  Ste- 
phatio's  mocking  seien.uU*  in  Act  III, 
Scene  i,  ot  Gounod's  Htmub  et 

Juliette, 

Quel  plahlrt  quelle  foie!  chorus  in  Act 
V  of  HalevyS  Ut  June, 

Quentin  Durward,  see  si-orr,  sot 
w\i  itn. 


Qiiiwfa  notte  (Nessun  donna),  Calafs 

ana  in  Act  III,  Scene  I,  of  Puccini’s 

TummJut, 

Questu  « ipii-Ha,  tin*  Duke’s  aria  in  Act 
l  of  Veidt's  Ht^h  ttn. 

Questo  e  quell  pe//u,  I  Jespma’s  incan¬ 
tation  as  a  mot  k  d*H  tot  m  Act  I,  Scene 
4,  ot  Mo/.n  tS  ( 'ou  tun  tutte. 

Questo  s»*J  e  il  swggiomo,  tee  e’tisr  Kt 
t  t,  st  l*)I  K, 


QiiJeUy,  Dmiie,  a  character  ( mezzo* 
sopranot  m  Veidt's  tuhtutf. 
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quiet  Don,  The  (or  Quiet  Flows  the 
Don),  opera  by  Ivan  Dzerzhinsky.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Leonid  Dzerzhinsky,  based 
on  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Mikhail  Sholokhov.  Premiere:  Lenin¬ 
grad,  October  22,  1935.  The  opera 
covers  the  period  in  Cossack  history 
from  1914  to  1917.  It  centers  around  a 
Cossack,  Gregor,  who,  upon  returning 
home  from  war  in  1914,  finds  his  wife 
has  become  the  mistress  of  a  noble¬ 
man.  He  kills  his  rival,  abandons  his 
family  and  former  masters,  and  leads 
the  peasants  in  revolt. 

The  tremendous  success  of  this  opera 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  press 
and  political  leaders  were  denouncing 
Shostakovich’s  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Mtsensk  as  “formalistic”  and  “degen¬ 
erate.”  (By  a  curious  paradox,  Dzer¬ 
zhinsky’s  opera  was  dedicated  to  Shos¬ 
takovich.)  The  authorities  used  The 
Quiet  Don  as  an  example  of  what  true 
Soviet  opera  should  be;  and  it  is  largely 
as  a  result  of  this  official  blessing  that 
the  opera  was  acclaimed  and  exten¬ 
sively  performed  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Qui  la  voce  sua  soave,  Elvira’s  Mad 
Scene  in  Act  II  of  Bellini’s  I  PuritanL 
Quinault,  Philippe,  poet  and  librettist. 
Bom  Paris,  June  3,  1635;  died  there 
November  26,  1688.  Regarded  as  the 


creator  of  French  lyric  tragedy,  he  was 
Jean-Baptiste  Lully’s  librettist.  Among 
the  operas  by  Lully  for  which  he  wrote 
the  texts  were:  Alceste,  Amadis} 
Armide ,  Atys ,  Cadmus  et  Hermione , 
Isis ,  Persee ,  Phaeton ,  Proserpine ,  Ro¬ 
land,  and  Thesee .  A  number  of  his  li¬ 
brettos  were  used  by  opera  composers 
of  a  century  later,  notably  Johann 
Christian  Bach,  Cristoph  Willibald 
Gluck,  and  Nicola  PiccinnL 
Qui  posa  il  fiauco,  trio  of  Giselda, 
Oronte,  and  Arvino  in  Act  HI  of 
Verdi’s  I  Lombardi. 

Qui  sola,  vergin  rosa,  see  last  rose  of 

SUMMER,  THE. 

Quo  Vadis,  opera  by  Jean  Nougues.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Henri  Cain,  based  on  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz.  Premiere:  Nice,  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1909.  The  setting  is  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Nero.  Vincius  is  in  love  with  the 
Roman  hostage  Lygia.  At  Nero’s  pal¬ 
ace,  when  Vincius  speaks  to  Lygia  of 
his  love,  she  rejects  him  because  of 
their  different  religions.  Nero  orders 
a  giant  barbarian  to  fight  a  savage 
animal  with  Lygia  strapped  to  his  back. 
The  barbarian  wins  the  fight,  and  he 
and  Lygia  are  freed.  But  Nero  soon  re¬ 
pents  this  act  of  mercy  and  sends  Lygia 
to  her  doom. 


R 


Rahaud,  Henri,  composer  and  conduc¬ 
tor.  Born  Paris,  November  10,  1873; 
died  there  September  11,  1949.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
his  teachers  included  Jules  Massenet 
and  Andre  Gedalge,  and  where  he  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1894.  As  a  con¬ 
ductor,  he  distinguished  himself  with 


performances  at  the  Opera  between 
1908  and  1914,  and  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  1920;  he  also  was  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Concerts  du  Conserva¬ 
toire,  and,  in  1918,  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  He  achieved  his  first 
success  as  a  composer  with  a  tone 
poem,  La  procession  nocturne,  in  1899. 


RABELAIS 


His  most  famous  work  was  a  comic 
opera,  Mirouf,  introduced  at  the  Park 
Opira  on  May  IS,  1914.  In  1420  Ra- 
baud  became  director  of  the  Park 
Conservatory,  His  other  operas:  La 
filk  tie  Roland  ( 14041;  !  e  premier 
glaive  ( 1408);  Antoine  et  Cleopdtre 
(1417);  l.'appel  de  hi  rner  <14221; 
Rolande  et  le  mauvuis  Harmon  <  19J3), 
Rabelais,  Francois,  physician  amt  satir¬ 
ist.  Born,  probably  in  Chinon,  France, 
about  1494;  died,  probably  in  Para, 
about  1553.  His  masterwork  was  Car. 
mntrn  and  Pantaxmvl,  a  picture  of  the 
life,  thought,  and  customs  of  the 
Renaissance,  It  was  the  source  of  sev- 
era!  operas,  including:  Andr*  Gr&ry's 
Pamtrge;  Antoine  Mariotte's  (htritan- 
ttta;  Massenet’s  Pamtrue;  Pierre  Alex¬ 
andre  Monsigny’s  I, 'Me  sonnante;  and 
Claude  Terrasse's  Pantaitmel. 

Rachel,  F.Wa/ar's  daughter  (soprano) 
in  HaMvy's  La  hdve, 

Rachel,  quand  du  Seigneur,  FMa/art 
aria  In  Act  IV  of  Hahlvy’s  La  have. 
Rachmaninoff,  Sergei,  composer,  pian¬ 
ist,  conductor  Born  Onega,  Russia, 
April  1,  1873;  died  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  March  28,  1943.  Party  in 
his  career,  after  studying  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  conserva¬ 
tories,  he  wrote  three  operas,  none  of 
them  adding  appreciably  to  his  stature 


of  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  Moscow 
making  his  debut  there  with  Daraw 
nu/hsky  s  Rtix \idhiit  during  his  vearaf 
the  Bolshoi  he  conducted  hk  Thl 
Miter/v  Knight  and  Praneesta  da 
Rimini. 

Rnelac,  lean  Baptiste.  poet  and  drama- 
list.  Born  I ,»  FcrteMilon.  France,  rw 
cemher.  lt,t-t;  died  Parts,  April  26 
I  (*99.  Several  ot  his  dramas,  which  m 
the  baste  works  of  the  classical  French 
theater,  itutl?  inti*  oper&tt  mtk* 
hly:  Ambomaiittr  i  opera  by  Andrf 
<*rdtry,  and  Rossini’s  htmione)\  lakh 
M*nit  en  Aultde  (operas  by  Kart  Hein¬ 
rich  (Iraun  and  t’nstoph  WilUhnld 
<iluek>;  Mandate  (Mo/art);  Phidn 
(opera  by  Jean  Baptiste  t  emnyne)- 
Heremee  t  Albetic  Stagnant),  Hervd’s 
comic  opera  l  e  nam  e)  Aladin  is  a 
parody  of  Racine’s  Hap, ret. 

Rttdnmcs,  captain  of  the  guards 
( tenor t,  in  love  with  Aula,  in  Verdi’s 
Aida. 

Radamew,  *  deck*.  U  tun  fate,  the 

priests’  choius  m  Act  IV,  Scene  l,  of 
Verdi’s  Atda. 

Radio,  wv  ueitu  n  «i  tmMsMt  r,  sec¬ 
tion  Kllllil 

RSuhcr,  I»lc,  iv,-  'a  im  m  r,  i  HirwncH. 
Rafaelc,  le.nlei  ot  thr  (.imoimts  ( hurt- 
tone)  in  Wolf  Fen. m’s  the  Jeweh  of 
the  Madonna. 


as  a  composer,  and  none  of  them  per¬ 
formed  today.  His  first,  Ateko,  written 
when  he  was  only  nineteen,  was  favora- 
My  received  when  introduced  at  the 
Moscow  Opera  on  May  9,  1893.  the 
other  two  were:  The  Mherh  Knight 
(  905)  and  Pnmeeua  da  Rimini 
(1905).  He  worked  on  a  fourth  opera, 
Mtmna  Vunna,  between  19(16  and 
1908,  but  abandoned  it. 

For  a  period,  Rachmaninoff  was  a 
conductor  of  opera.  He  made  his  dehut 
m  this  field  soon  after  1900  when  he 
directed  A  Life  for  the  Czar  for  the 
Mamontov  Opera  Company,  with 
whlelt  ^rgatiliitloft  hi  rtmilijtd  a  yttr, 
la  W 05  to  wag  ftppokittd  conductor 


Raiiunndo,  chaplain  <baw)  in  Doni- 
/.etti’s  1  m  in  dt  l  ammermoor, 

Rafew,  Rtma  (born  Run  nmmiUN), 
dramatic  soprano,  Born  Hialvstok,  Po- 
land,  Mav  hi.  189 »,  She  studied  sing¬ 
ing  with  Fva  Irfta/ymi,  and  with  Bar¬ 
bara  Munltr.to  at  the  Naples  C’on- 
servatoiy.  Her  opera  debut  took  place 
in  Parma  on  September  6,  1913,  in 
Verdi’s  Ohetio,  At  let  appearances  at 
the  I  ratio  Co«sta»/i  and  t’ovent  Oar- 
den,  she  made  her  American  dehut  at 
the  ( ‘tucago  Opera  on  Novrmlwr  28, 
1914,  m  Aula.  Soon  af  mi  ward,  she  be- 
camc  one  of  the  most  adulated  to- 
pranm  of  that  city.  Besides  appearing 
in  the  Italian,  French,  and  (occasion- 
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illy)  the  German  repertories,  she  was 
seen  in  the  world  premiere  of  Franke 
Harling’s  A  Light  of  St.  Agnes ,  in 
1925,  and  in  the  American  premieres 
Df  Mascagni’s  Isabeau  and  Monte- 
mezzi’s  La  nave .  At  La  Scala  she  cre¬ 
ated  the  roles  of  Asteria  in  Boito’s 
Nerone  in  1924  and  Turandot  in  1926. 
In  1938  she  created  for  America  the 
role  of  Leah  in  Rocca’s  The  Dybbuk. 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  opera  bari¬ 
tone  Giacomo  Rimini. 

Rake’s  Progress,  The,  opera  by  Igor 
Stravinsky.  Libretto  by  W.  H.  Auden 
and  Chester  Kallman.  Premiere:  Ven¬ 
ice,  September  11,  1951.  The  inspira¬ 
tion  for  this  opera  came  from  a  set  of 
eight  paintings  by  William  Hogarth. 
The  setting  is  eighteenth  century  Eng¬ 
land,  where  Tom  Rakewell  deserts 
Anne  Trulove  for  a  life  of  carousing, 
lust,  and  the  squandering  of  a  fortune. 
He  consigns  his  soul  to  Nick  Shadow, 
otherwise  the  Devil.  When  the  time 
comes  for  Tom  to  keep  his  bargain  he 
engages  Nick  in  a  gamble,  the  prize 
being  his  soul.  Tom  wins,  but  then 
loses  his  mind  and  is  confined  in  Bed¬ 
lam;  Just  before  he  dies,  Anne  Trulove 
visits  him.  Purposely,  the  opera  has  an 
eighteenth  century  personality,  with  its 
traditional  sequence  of  arias,  recita¬ 
tives,  ensemble  numbers,  and  choruses. 
Much  of  the  music  has  a  Mozartian 
economy,  simplicity,  and  lyricism. 
Rakoczy  March,  a  march  representing 
the  advance  of  the  Hungarian  army  at 
the  close  of  Part  I  of  Berlioz’  The 
Damnation  of  Faust .  It  is  made  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  dramatic  context  by  the 
fact  that  Faust  is  wandering  through 
Hungary. 

Rambaldo,  a  minstrel  (tenor)  in 
Meyerbeer’s  Robert  le  Diable. 

Rameau,  Jean-Philippe,  composer  and 
theorist.  Born  Dijon,  France,  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1683;  died  Paris,  September  12, 
1764.  The  first  French-born  master  in 
opera,  he  was  the  son  of  a  church  or¬ 
ganist.  As  a  child  he  was  taught  the 


harpsichord,  organ  and  violin.  In  1701 
he  traveled  through  northern  Italy, 
earning  his  living  as  an  organist  and 
violinist.  When  he  returned  to  France 
he  served  as  organist  in  Avignon  and 
Clermont-Ferrand.  During  this  period 
he  began  writing  music  for  the  harpsi¬ 
chord.  About  1705  he  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  studied  the  organ  with  Louis 
Marchand  and  devoured  every  book 
on  theory  he  could  find.  He  published 
his  first  volume  of  harpsichord  pieces 
a  year  later.  Rameau  first  achieved 
prominence  as  a  musical  theorist,  pub¬ 
lishing  in  1722  his  monumental  Traite 
de  Vharmonie ,  even  today  a  valuable 
work.  Four  years  later  he  published  a 
second  volume,  Nouveau  systems  de 
musique  theorique.  He  now  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  powerful  patron, 
Riche  de  la  Poupeliniere,  becoming  the 
conductor  of  his  private  orchestra,  and 
his  organist.  Meanwhile,  in  1723, 
Rameau  began  writing  music  for  the 
stage.  Recognition  as  an  opera  com¬ 
poser  came  in  1733  when  his  Hippolyte 
et  Aricie  was  performed  at  the  Opera. 
Rameau  was  soon  accused  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  melody  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
and  orchestration,  and  of  placing  too 
much  emphasis  on  mere  drama.  With 
his  subsequent  operas — notably  Les 
Indes  galantes  (1735),  Castor  et  Pollux 
(1737),  and  Dardanus  (1739) — the 
opposition  grew  increasingly  hostile. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  a  believer  in 
the  Italian  methods,  wrote  of  Rameau 
that  “the  French  airs  are  not  airs  at  all, 
and  the  French  recitative  is  not  recita¬ 
tive.”  The  musicians  of  the  Opera 
jeered  at  Rameau’s  complex  orchestra¬ 
tion.  Friedrich  Grimm  derided  Rameau 
for  his  excessive  use  of  the  ballet.  Yet 
there  were  also  those  who  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  composer’s  genius.  “Rameau 
has  made  of  music  a  new  art,”  wrote 
Voltaire,  and  Andre  Campra  said,  “He 
will  eclipse  us  all.” 

The  struggle  between  Rameau’s  fol¬ 
lowers  and  his  enemies  was  climaxed 
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in  1752  with  a  squabble  known  as  the 
“guerre  ties  boutfons."  On  August  1  a 
visiting  Italian  troupe  performed  Per- 
golest’s  l.a  xt'rvu  padrona.  Rameau's 
opponents  proclaimed  Pergolesi’s  opera 
the  ideal  upeta,  wink*  violently  con¬ 
demning  Rameau’s  operas  lot  their  in¬ 
tricacy  anti  eerebralisni.  In  the  other 
camp  were  those  who  fdt  that  Rameau 
was  laying  the  foundations  fur  a  French 
operatic  art.  By  the  end  of  his  tile. 
Rameau  was  partially  vindicated  and 
was  recognized  as  a  master.  Full  vin¬ 
dication  came  after  his  death  with  the 
victory  in  Paris  of  Gluck's  operas  over 
the  Italian  operas  of  Nicola  Ptcetnm, 
The  following  are  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  of  Rameau’s  operas  and  opera- 
ballets:  ttippalvif  et  Arir i?  ( I71H; 
/■<•«  Indies  xtthmtes  (1735);  (Victor  et 
Pollux  ( 1737);  Ihtrdanm  t  1734); 
fftes  </<•  Polvmnif  ( 1745);  foe  fete\  df 
ritvmt'n  ft  df  t  Amour  (  1747); 
'/oroaxtrf  (174'));  Plate,-  ( 17  W); 


convent.  When  Ramunteho  rttun, 
from  the  arms,  he  discovers  what  h* 
happened.  Despite  his  pleadings.  GrT 
eieuw  ret  uses  to  lease  the  convent  k 
sisting  that  she  is  now  God's  bride" 
Taylor’s  score  makes  extensive  use  of 
Basque  folk  songs, 

Kanee.  Jack,  sherttr  t  baritone)  in  Puc 
cim's  the  « ivl  or  thf  Holden  »V.«. 
R»nj*xtroro,  *  nre,  conductor  and  eon- 
poser.  Born  St.vkholro.  Sweden,  No¬ 
vember  lit.  1SN4;  died  there  May  U 
I**)'.’.  His  studies  took  place  in  Berlin 
with  Hans  PtH/m-r  and  m  Stockholm. 
i*‘rtsm  IMP?  he  wrote  music  criticisms 
tor  various  Swedish  newspapers.  After 
HI  Id  he  taught  at  the  Rova!  Academy 
of  Music,  I'mm  to  l»).‘5  was  con- 
ductor  of  the  « iotheuhurg  Orchestra 
.Society,  and  subsequently  was  stage  dk 
iwtor  of  the  Stockholm  Rovat  Opera. 
H«*  wrote  three  operas:  Middle  Am 
(  1*HK> ;  /be  Krotdmiut  1 1 *> 1 0 > :  (Jfl. 

fumed,, 


A  cun  the  et  <V/>/uvr  (1751);  '/.rphire 
(P54»;  Anacreon  (1754);  Lex  Pula- 

dim  (17W». 

Rumorrc/,  see  .Johnson,  twit. 

Rainis,  High  Priest  of  Bgypt  (bass)  in 
Verdi’s  Aida. 

Ramiro,  a  mnleteer  (baritone)  in 
Ravel's  t.'heure  Lspnftude. 

Ramon,  (l)n  wealthy  farmer  (bass) 
in  ( iotmod’s  Mirellle, 

(2)  Pedro’s  brother  and  slayer 
(bass)  in  l  aparra’s  l  a  Habanera, 
Raimmtcho,  opera  by  Deems  Taylor, 
I.ihretto  by  the  eomprrser.  based  on  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  bv  Pierre  1  oti. 
Premkre;  Philadelphia,  February  10, 
1942,  In  the  Basque  village  of  i'tehe/ar. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
Grncieiixe  is  ready  to  ntarry  Kamunt- 
cho,  the  smuggler,  if  he  promises  to 
give  up  his  profession.  Ramunteho 


Rniir  des  Vaehes,  ,*  call  played  on  the 
Alpine  hour  bv  Swiss  herdsmen  to  sum¬ 
mon  their  cattle.  I  he  call  has  numerous 
variations,  A  number  of  them  appear 
m  Rossini's  ti'dham  l all,  the  Run/ ties 
V  aches  (tor  Prudish  homi  in  the  over¬ 
ture  being  the  lust  known.  Wilhelm 
Kien/l  composed  an  opera  entitled 
Kan.-  de\  Vue  he,, 

Rape  of  I.neretia,  The,  opera  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Britten,  1  duetto  by  Ronald 
Duncan,  based  on  a  play  by  AndriS 
Obey,  l,e  m,A  du  l  unete,  Premkrc: 
tilvmletHHiuie,  Frmbmd,  July  12, 1946, 
The*  n  a  chamber  opera  ol  modest  pro¬ 
portions.  I  here  are  two  choruses,  each 
consisting  id  a  -angle  person:  one  a 
man,  one  a  woman,  the  cast  is  made 
up  ot  six  pi  me ij Ml  *.  The  orchestra  has 
only  twelve  m  .n  uments.  The  musk  is 


must  first  serve  a  three-year  term  in  !  '*«<  anti  cumene,  denying  much  of  itt 

the  army.  His  letters  to  l  Jrueiettse  are  power  from  its  concentration.  Hie  sub- 

intercepted  and  destroyed  bv  her  ject  ot  the  opera  is  the  seituction  of 

mother.  Convinced  that  her  beloved  l  um-tu,  w»te  of  the  Roman  general 

em  forgotten  her,  i  irticicti^  enters  a  (  Vvlhitifiwt,  fay  ttn*  fitrihtMit  jprtuct* 
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Tarqumins,  during  the  Etruscan  domi¬ 
nation  of  Rome. 

Raskolnikoff,  opera  by  Heinrich  Suter- 
meister.  Libretto  by  P.  Sutermeister, 
based  on  Dostoyevsky’s  Crime  and  Pun¬ 
ishment .  Premiere:  Stockholm  Opera, 
October  14,  1948.  This  opera,  like  the 
Dostoyevsky’s  novel,  emphasizes  the 
psychology  of  a  poor  student  who  turns 
to  murder  and  finds  expiation  in  the 
love  of  a  streetwalker.  He  finally  gives 
himself  up  to  the  police  to  be  exiled 
to  Siberia. 

Rataplan,  (1)  chorus  of  the  French  sol¬ 
diers  in  Act  I  of  Donizetti’s  The  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Regiment. 

(2)  Scene  for  Pueziosilla  and  chorus 
in  Act  IH  of  Verdi’s  La  forza  del 
destino. 

Ratmir,  Ludmilla’s  suitor  (contralto) 
in  Glinka’s  Russian  and  Ludmilla. 
Ravel,  Maurice,  composer.  Born  Ci- 
boure,  France,  March  7,  1875;  died 
Paris,  December  28,  1937.  He  received 
his  musical  training  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  and  first  attracted  attention 
in  1902  with  his  piano  pieces,  Pavane 
pour  une  infante  defunte  and  Jeux 
dyeau.  During  the  next  few  years  he 
twice  became  the  object  of  critical  at¬ 
tention  in  Paris:  first,  in  1905,  for  hav¬ 
ing  failed  for  the  fourth  time  to  win  the 
Prix  de  Rome;  in  1907,  when  he  was 
unjustly  accused  of  being  an  imitator  of 
Claude  Debussy.  But  he  was  soon  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  master  of  contemporary 
French  music.  His  one-act  opera, 
Uheure  Espagnole,  was  introduced  at 
the  Opera-Comique  on  May  19,  1911. 
Ravel  later  wrote  another  work, 
Lf enfant  et  les  sortileges  (1925),  call¬ 
ing  for  pantomime,  ballet,  and  singing. 
Ravenswood,  see  edgardo. 

Rebikov,  Vladimir,  composer.  Bom 
Krasnoyarsk,  Siberia,  May  31,  1866; 
died  Yalta,  Crimea,  December  1,  1920. 
His  music  study  took  place  at  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Conservatory,  in  Berlin,  and  in 
Vienna.  In  1894  he  attracted  attention 
with  his  opera  In  the  Storm ,  produced 


in  Odessa.  He  evolved  a  personal 
theory  in  which  music  was  “the  lan¬ 
guage  of  emotion.”  He  explained  that, 
“Our  feelings  have  no  prepared  and 
conventional  forms  and  terminations,” 
and  that  music  should  “give  them 
corresponding  expression.”  In  line  with 
this  thinking,  he  wrote  in  an  unortho¬ 
dox  style  abounding  in  strange  har¬ 
monies  and  tonalities.  Sometimes  called 
the  “father  of  Russian  modernism,”  he 
was  one  of  the  first  composers  to  make 
extensive  use  of  the  whole-tone  scale. 
He  described  some  of  his  operas  as 
musico-psychological  dramas;  notably, 
Arachne;  The  Abyss;  Alpha  and 
Omega;  and  The  Woman  with  the 
Dagger .  His  other  operas  were:  In  the 
Storm  (1894);  The  Christmas  Tree , 
a  children’s  opera  (1903);  Prince 
Charming ,  a  fairy  opera. 

Recitative  (Italian:  recitativo)  ,  the 
term  denoting  the  declamatory  portions 
of  an  opera  (or  kindred  work),  used 
principally  to  advance  the  narrative.  A 
“dry”  recitative  (Italian:  recitativo 
secco)  has  little  or  no  melodic  interest 
and  simply  follows  the  normal  accentu¬ 
ation  of  the  words;  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  few  fundamental  chords  played  by 
harpsichord  or  piano.  An  accompanied 
recitative  (recitativo  accompagnato,  or 
stromentato) ,  is  more  developed,  musi¬ 
cally  speaking,  and  has  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  that  may  be  simple  or 
elaborate. 

Recondita  armonia,  Cavaradossi’s  aria 
rhapsodizing  Tosca’s  beauty  in  Act  I 
of  Puccini’s  Tosca . 

Recordings,  see  opera  performance, 
section  recordings. 

Re  dell’  abisso  affrettati,  Ulrica’s  incan¬ 
tation  in  Act  II  of  Verdi’s  TJn  ballo  in 
maschera. 

Regina,  musical  play  by  Marc  Blitz- 
stein.  Libretto  by  the  composer,  based 
on  Lillian  Heilman’s  play  The  Little 
Foxes .  Premiere:  Boston,  October  11, 
1949.  The  play  (a  great  success  on 
Broadway  with  Tallulah  Bankhead  in 
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the  leading  role)  deals  with  the  rapa¬ 
cious  Hubbard  family,  whose  members 
are  driven  only  by  lust,  hate,  greed,  de¬ 
ceit,  and  theft  until  they  destroy  each 
other  and  themselves.  was  first 

seen  in  an  opera  house  on  April  2,  l '*5), 
performed  by  the  New  York  City  Opera 
Company.  Previously,  it  had  been 
staged  on  Broadway  as  a  musical  play. 
Regratva  me!  sltcn/Io,  I  ueia's  aria  in 
Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Donizetti’s  Luehi  di 
Lammermoor, 

Reich,  name  for  Page  in  the  German- 
language  version  of  Nicolai’s  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  See  paob. 
Reichardt,  Johann  Friedrich,  composer 
and  conductor.  Born  Kdnigslw»r$t,  Ger¬ 
many,  November  25,  1752;  died  Gie- 
biehenstein,  Germany,  June  27,  1814, 
A  pioneer  writer  of  singspiels,  he  stud¬ 
ied  philosophy  at  the  universities  of 
Konigsberg  and  Leipzig,  music  with 
C.  ti.  Richter  and  Fran/.  Adam  Veicht- 
ner.  Between  1775  and  1744  he  was 
court  conductor  and  composer  for 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  successor, 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  II,  In  178,1  he 
founded  the  Concerts  Spirituels  for  the 
performance  of  new  music.  He  visited 
Paris  in  1785,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  Opera  to  write  two  works,  Turn- 
erian  and  Ptmihee.  When  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  recalled  to  the  court  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  production  of  both 
opera*  was  abandoned.  In  1741  he  was 
accused  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II  of 
sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution 
and  was  suspended  from  his  court  post 
for  three  years,  a  period  in  which  he 
traveled  extensively,  In  1744  the  Pm- 
peror  dismissed  him  permanently.  He 
settled  in  Giebiehenxtein,  where  he  be¬ 
came  inspector  of  the  Halle  salt  works. 
In  1808  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Kassel  Opera.  In  the  same  year  he 
visited  Vienna,  where  some  of  his  sing- 
spiels  were  performed;  because  he  over¬ 
stayed  his  leave,  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  post  in  Kassel.  Besides  being  a  com¬ 
poser  and  conductor,  Reichardt  wu  a 


distinguished  writer  on  musical  sub¬ 
jects,  and  an  editor  of  several  music 
publications.  His  most  important 
T*.  T«»«rkn 

tt 78t* I;  A ,uii I >nn\h)  {  1 787 ) ;  pfote. 
i/.iii  1 1 , 88 1 ;  Hiettna  1 1 78*) | ;  Jerv  und 
lldtt'iv  1 178<ii ;  /  ’< Himjmtle  (179n 
Rckhmnnn,  Theodor,  dramatic  bati- 
tone.  Born  Rostock,  Germany,  Muni 
15,  1848;  died  Mai  bach,  lake  Con¬ 
stance,  Switzerland,  May  22,  l%3 
His  music  studs  took  place  in  Berlin 
with  F’duard  Mantitis,  in  Prague  with 
1  uise  Hess,  ami  in  Milan  with  Fran¬ 
cesco  1  ampeitt.  He  made  his  opera 
debut  in  l  SOU  in  Magdeburg.  After 
appealing  in  various  opera  theaters  in 
Germans  ami  Holland  he  was  engaged 
by  the  Munich  Opera  in  1874,  where 
he  distinguished  himselt  in  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  repertory.  In  1882,  in  Bayreuth, 
he  created  the  role  of  Amtortas.  1% 
the  next  ten  years  he  appeared  regu¬ 
larly  -d  the  Bavmith  Festivals,  hut  be- 
cause  of  differences  with  the  Wagner 
family,  he  did  not  appear  there  during 
the  decade  1842  imi.y  f  'lom  1882  to 
1884  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vienna 
Opera,  On  November  27,  1884,  he 
made  his  American  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 


politan  Opera  in  Her  Hiemmle  Hol¬ 
lander,  He  remained  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  through  the  1840  1841  season. 
In  1841  he  returned  to  the  Vienna 

Opera, 

ROne  die  talm,  I.»,  (The  Queen  of 
.Nhelm),  opera  by  Charles  Gounod.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Jules  Barbier  and  Michel 


C  urie,  Premiere;  Paris  Opera,  Febru- 
ary  28,  18ft  2.  The  Hebrew  sculptor 
Adoniram  is  in  love  with  Baikis,  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Baikis  leaves  King 
Solomon  to  elope  with  Adoniram,  but 
by  the  time  she  reaches  him  he  has 
been  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  men. 
Rein*  IfcunmeMe,  lot  (Queen  Flam- 
wiettet,  opera  by  Xavier  l  erotix,  li¬ 
bretto  by  t  atulle  Meudes,  based  on 
hi*  own  play.  Premiere:  Ops*ra-Com- 
iqut,  December  23,  1903,  The  setting 
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is  a  mythical  kingdom  during  the  Ren¬ 
aissance.  Cardinal  Sforza,  conspiring  to 
get  rid  of  Queen  Fiammette,  persuades 
Danielo  to  wield  the  assassin’s  knife, 
but  Danielo  recognizes  the  Queen  as  a 
young  woman  he  had  formerly  loved. 
For  his  failure  to  kill  the  Queen,  he  is 
condemned  to  death.  When  he  makes 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  wicked 
Sforza,  both  he  and  the  Queen  go  to 
their  doom. 

Reiner,  Fritz,  conductor.  Born  Buda¬ 
pest,  Hungary,  December  10,  1888. 
He  attended  the  National  Academy  in 
Budapest,  after  which,  in  1909,  he  be¬ 
came  chorus  master  of  the  Budapest 
Opera.  In  1910  he  was  engaged  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Laibach  National  Opera 
and  in  1911  of  the  People’s  Opera  in 
Budapest.  He  was  appointed  first  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Dresden  Opera  in  1914. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  Reiner  di¬ 
rected  opera  performances  in  Rome 
and  Barcelona.  In  1922  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  music  director  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony,  where  he  remained 
eight  seasons.  In  1930  he  became  head 
of  the  orchestra  department  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  During  this 
period  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor 
of  leading  American  orchestras  and 
with  several  major  opera  companies. 
During  the  1936  Coronation  festivi¬ 
ties  in  London,  he  scored  a  major  suc¬ 
cess  in  performances  of  the  Wagner 
music  dramas.  In  1938  he  began  a  ten- 
year  period  as  musical  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony.  After  leaving 
Pittsburgh,  Reiner  became  a  principal 
conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
making  his  debut  there  on  February  4, 
1949,  with  Salome.  He  resigned  from 
the  Metropolitan  in  1953  to  become 
the  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Or¬ 
chestra.  In  1955  he  was  invited  to  con¬ 
duct  at  the  reopening  of  the  Vienna 
State  Opera. 

Reiss,  Albert,  dramatic  tenor.  Born 
Berlin,  Germany,  February  22,  1870; 
died  Nice,  France,  June  20,  1940.  He 
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appeared  on  the  dramatic  stage  until 
1897,  when  the  opera  impresario  Bern- 
hard  Pollini  urged  him  to  turn  to  opera. 
Reiss’s  debut  took  place  in  Konigsberg 
on  September  28,  1897,  in  Zar  und 
Zimmer mann.  He  made  his  American 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
December  23,  1901,  in  Tristan  und 
Isolde .  During  the  same  season  he  was 
acclaimed  for  his  interpretations  of 
David  in  Die  Meister singer  and  Mime 
in  Siegfried;  for  many  years,  these  in¬ 
terpretations  were  considered  a  stand¬ 
ard.  He  remained  with  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  through  the  1919-1920  sea¬ 
son,  creating  there  the  roles  of  Nick  in 
The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West ,  the 
Broommaker  in  Die  Konigskinder, 
Nial  in  Mona,  and  Richard  II  in  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims . 

He  became  an  opera  producer  in 
1916  when  he  presented,  and  appeared 
in,  Bastien  and  Bastienne  and  The  Im¬ 
presario,  both  by  Mozart.  His  success 
led  him  to  direct  a  two-week  season  at 
the  Lyceum  Theater  in  the  spring  of 
1916  and  to  organize  the  Society  of 
American  Singers  in  1917.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  Metropolitan,  he  appeared  for 
a  decade  with  the  Charlottenburg 
Opera  in  Berlin.  He  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  Wagner  festivals  and  at  Covent 
Garden.  He  retired  from  opera  in  1930. 
Re  Lear  (King  Lear),  opera  by  Vito 
Frazzi.  Libretto  by  the  composer,  based 
on  the  Shakespeare  tragedy.  Premiere: 
Florence  May  Music  Festival,  1939. 
See  KING  LEAR. 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  painter.  Born 
Leyden,  Netherlands,  July  15,  1607; 
died  Amsterdam,  October  4,  1669.  The 
famous  artist  is  the  central  character  in 
two  operas,  both  entitled  Rembrandt 
van  Rijn,  one  by  Henk  Badings,  the 
other  by  Paul  von  Klenau. 

Remendado,  Le,  a  smuggler  (tenor)  in 
Bizet’s  Carmen. 

Remigio,  a  farmer  (bass)  in  Mas¬ 
senet’s  La  Navarraise. 

Renard,  chamber  opera,  or  opera- 
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ballet,  by  Igor  Stravinsky.  Libretto  by 
the  composer,  based  on  Russian  folk 
tales.  Premiere:  Paris  Opdra,  June  3, 
1422.  The  composer  explains:  "Rmurd 
is  to  be  played  by  buffoons,  dancers,  or 
acrobats,  preferably  on  a  trestle  stage, 
with  the  orchestra  placed  behind.  The 
players  do  not  leave  the  stage.  They 
enter  together  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  little  march  that  nerve#  a*  an 
introduction  and  their  exit  is  managed 
in  the  same  way,  I'he  rotes  are  dumb. 
The  voices  ( two  tenors  and  two  basses  1 
are  placed  in  the  orchestra."  The  fable 
concerns  two  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Reward  the  fox  to  abduct  the  cock;  the 
attempts  are  frustrated  by  the  cat  and 
the  ram.  The  fox  is  finally  conquered 
by  the  barnyard  animals,  A  feature  of 
Stravinsky’s  score  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
cimbalom,  an  instrument  found  chiefly 
in  Hungaiian  gypsy  orchestras. 

Renato,  the  king's  secretary  (baritone) 
in  Verdi’s  Vn  hullo  in  mawfura, 
Retutud,  Mauriee,  baritone.  Rom  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France,  July  24,  1861;  died 
Paris,  October  16,  14, U,  His  musical 
training  took  place  in  the  conservatories 
of  Puris  and  Brussels,  He  made  his 
opera  dehut  at  the  Thdatrc  de  la  Mon- 
naie  in  188.1.  Until  I860  he  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  baritone  of  that  company,  creating 
the  title  role  in  Reyer’s  Siaunl  and  the 
role  of  Hamilcar  in  the  same  com¬ 
poser’s  Sulammhb.  On  Octolxsr  12. 
I860,  he  made  hi«  Paris  debut  at  the 
Opera-Comique  in  /,<<  Rtnti'Ys,  and  on 
July  17, 1861,  his  dehut  at  the  Opera  in 
L’Ajricaine.  He  was  a  principal  bari¬ 
tone  of  the  Opera  for  over  a  decade.  In 
1897  be  made  his  first  appearance  at 
C’ovent  Garden,  in  a  performance  lion- 
oring  Queen  Victoria’s  Golden  Jubilee, 
His  American  debut  took  place  cm  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  184.1,  at  the  French  Opera 
House  in  New  Orleans  in  Summon  rr 
Dalilu,  A  decade  later  he  was  contracted 
by  Mauriee  Cirau  to  appear  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera,  but  when  Heinrich 
Conried  took  over  the  direction. 


Renaud  abrogated  his  contract.  Hew« 
heard  again  in  America  with  the  Man 
hatfan  Opera  Company  between  lC 
and  1410.  scoring  triumphs  in  such 
roles  as  Ath.rn.iel  (which  he  created 
for  America),  Don  Giovanni,  and 
Ncarpia,  Alter  the  Manhattan  Own 
disbanded,  he  sang  for  a  season  with 
the  Chicago  Opera,  On  November  25 
1910,  he  made  his  how  at  the  MetS 
pohtan  Opera  in  Rialto,  remaining 
with  the  company  two  years.  There- 
after,  he  sang  only  in  Furope. 
Repetition,  a  French  term  mennine 
"rehearsal,"  A  "repetition  generate" 
denotes  a  dress  rehearsal  attended  by 
ctitks  and  invited  guests.  1 

Rewiw  opera,  a  genre  of  French  open 
enioviug  a  brief  span  of  popularity  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Revolution.  The  typical 
libretto  slums  the  hero  or  heroine  be¬ 
ing  saved  alter  many  vicissitudes. 
Cherubini's  Lev  dem  /twnbex  is  such 
an  opera. 

RwWemstheater,  art  intimate  opera 
house  in  Munich,  built  in  rococo  style, 
attached  to  the  palace.  It  was  opened 
in  175  1.  (a  f?X!  „  W4%  th*?  ncene  for 
the  piermcte  of  Mo/.ut’s  hiomcnw. 
In  recent  times  the  theater  hits  often 
t*ecn  used  for  performances  of  Mo¬ 
zart's  operas  at  the  annual  Munich  fes¬ 
tivals. 

Respighi,  Ottorino,  composer,  Bom 
bologna,  Italy,  July  4,  1874;  died 
Rome,  April  18,  loin.  He  graduated 
from  the  Bologna  l  tceo  in  1844,  after 
which  he  studied  with  Kimsky-Korsa- 
kov  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Max  Bruch 
In  Berlin,  He  first  attracted  attention 
as  a  composer  with  an  opera,  Re  Emo, 
introduced  in  Bologna  m  1905.  While 
Respighi  became  famous  for  his  or¬ 
chestral  music,  and  was  a  leading  figure 
in  the  Italian  movement  to  turn  from 
opera  to  symphonic  ami  chamber 
music,  he  did  not  abandon  the  stage. 
His  first  major  operatic  success  came 
with  Mluftor,  given  at  La  Scab  on 
April  26,  I1*’ i.  Hts  most  important 
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opera,  La  campana  sommersa,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Hamburg  in  1927  and  was 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  a  year 
later. 

Respighi  became  professor  of  com¬ 
position  at  the  Santa  Cecilia  Academy 
in  Rome  in  1913.  A  decade  later  he 
was  appointed  director,  holding  this 
post  two  years.  In  1932  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Italy. 
He  visited  the  United  States  in  1925, 
1928,  and  1932. 

His  operas:  Re  Enzo  (1905) ;  Marie 
Victoire  (1909);  La  bella  addormen - 
iota  (1909);  Semirama  (1910);  Bel- 
fagor  (1923);  La  campana  sommersa 
(1927);  Maria  Egiziaca  (1932);  La 
Fiamma  (1933);  Lucrezia  (completed 
by  his  wife) . 

Reste,  repose-toi,  the  berceuse  of 
Louise’s  father  in  Act  IV  of  Charpen- 
tier’s  Louise. 

Resurrection,  see  risurrezione,  la. 
Reszke,  see  de  reszke. 
retablo  de  Maese  Pedro,  El  (Master 
Peter’s  Puppet  Show),  chamber  opera 
for  puppets  by  Manuel  de  Falla.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  a 
•scene  from  Part  II  of  Cervantes’  Don 
Quixote.  Premiere:  Seville,  March  23, 
1923  (concert  version);  Paris,  June 
25,  1923  (staged  performance).  This 
chamber  opera  is  a  play  within  a  play. 
Don  Quixote,  Sancho  Panza,  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Peter  are  members  of  an  audience 
watching  a  play  in  which  the  story  of 
Mel  is  an  dr  a  is  being  enacted.  The  com¬ 
poser  gave  instructions  that  two  sets  of 
puppets  be  used:  large  puppets  for  the 
.audience,  small  ones  for  the  players. 
An  alternative  method  was  also  sug¬ 
gested:  actors  wearing  masks  might 
replace  the  large  puppets.  The  singers 
are  placed  with  the  orchestra  in  the  pit. 
Rethberg,  Elizabeth  (born  sattler)  , 
lyric  and  dramatic  soprano.  Born 
Schwarzenburg,  Germany,  September 
22,  1894.  Her  musical  education  took 
place  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory. 
Her  debut  took  place  in  1915  with  the 


Dresden  Opera  in  The  Gypsy  Baron. 
She  remained  a  principal  soprano  of 
that  company  for  seven  seasons,  at  the 
same  time  making  guest  appearances 
at  La  Scala,  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
and  the  Berlin  Opera.  Her  American 
debut  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  on  November  22,  1922,  in  Aida. 
For  two  decades  she  was  a  principal 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Ger¬ 
man  repertories.  She  was  heard  in  the 
American  premiere  of  La  campana 
sommersa  and  in  such  major  revivals 
as  The  Barber  of  Bagdad ,  Der  Frei- 
schUtz,  Iris,  and  The  Magic  Flute.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  association  with  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  she  was  heard  with  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera,  the  San  Francisco  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Dresden  Opera, 
and  the  Salzburg  Festivals.  In  1928  she 
created  the  title  role  in  Richard 
Strauss’s  Die  aegyptische  Helena;  two 
years  later  a  Rethberg  week  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Dresden  Opera,  an  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  she  was  given  honorary 
membership  in  all  the  state  theaters  of 
Saxony. 

She  left  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
1942  after  differences  with  the  man¬ 
agement  over  her  contract.  Her  last 
appearance  there  took  place  on  March 
6,  1942,  in  Aida.  She  has  also  been 
prominent  as  a  concert  singer  and  solo¬ 
ist  in  oratorios.  In  1936  and  1938  she 
toured  in  joint  recitals  with  Ezio  Pinza. 
She  received  her  American  citizenship 
in  1939. 

reve,  Le,  see  en  fermant  les  yeux. 
Reyer,  Ernest  (born  louis  ernest 
etienne  rey),  composer.  Born  Mar¬ 
seilles,  France,  December  1,  1823;  died 
Levandou,  France,  January  15,  1909. 
When  he  was  sixteen  he  went  to  Algiers 
to  live  with  an  uncle,  there  he  studied 
music  (mostly  by  himself)  and  started 
composition.  His  extended  stay  in  Al¬ 
giers  was  responsible  for  his  lifelong 
interest  in  Oriental  subjects.  In  1848 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  first 
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was  introduced  two  yearn  later,  lit 
1854  a  one-act  opera.  St. litre  n\i{bam, 
was  given  at  the  1‘he.itre  l  yrique.  It 
won  praise  from  Halevy  and  Berlioz, 
liven  more  successful  were  a  ballet- 
pantomime.  Surountah.  given  h>  the 
Opera  in  1858.  am!  a  comic  opei  a.  La 
produced  at  the  t  heatre  I  vrupie 
in  1861,  Bi/et  regarded  hi  statue  the 
most  important  new  French  opera  m 
a  quuiter  of  a  century,  Between  1865 
and  1878  Reyer  wrote  music  etiticisms 
for  French  journals,  and  was  a  lotce- 
fui  voice  tor  Wagner  and  the  younger 
French  composers.  I  Its  criticisms  were 
collected  in  two  books;  do 

rntmi/ue  ( 1875  >  and  {>uarante  am  d* 
mmittue  (l  **(>*)).  In  f87ft  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Inst  it  ut  tie  France  in 
succession  to  Ferdinand  David,  Fight 
years  later  his  most  important  work, 
the  opera  Sigurd  (on  which  he  had 
been  working  for  a  decade),  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  given  at  the  theatre  dr  la 
Monnate,  and  soon  after  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  am!  the  Paris  Opera, 
Reyer ‘s  last  major  work  was  the  opera 
SaltmimlHh  introduced  at  the  theatre 
de  la  Monnate  m  l  soil,  Ftom  !Km.  on 
Reyer  was  the  librarian  of  the  Paris 
Opera, 

ftexhi'  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad's  daughter 
(soprano)  in  Weber's  Ober,m. 

Re/nh’ct,  Finll  v«n,  composer.  Horn 
Vienna,  May  4,  I860;  died  Berlin,  Am- 
gust  1 ,  1**45.  He  combined  the  study 
of  music  with  that  of  law,  fits  friend¬ 
ship  with  Ferruccio  Busoni  and  Felts 
Weingartner  led  him  to  choose  music. 
He  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
After  completing  his  studies  he  con¬ 
ducted  theater  orchestras  in  Austria 
and  Germany  for  several  years.  All  this 

while  *H?  W*I*i  lllif 

did  not  come  until  IH*»4  when  his  opera 
Donna  Dima  was  triumphantly  intro- 
duccd  in  Prague.  Within  a  short  period 
this  opera  was  performed  throughout 
Germany.  From  18%  to  UW  Re*. 


C  sunt  I  heater  in  Mannheim, 
fled  m  Beilin  in  mot, 
founded  a  chamber  orchestra" 
where,  in  I ‘Mi,,  he  became  a  proto** 

of  the  Warsaw  Opera  and  from  lS 

Smi  'VilnUn in  ** 

hn.  1 1»  m  t  i.il  to  I  bin  be  was  profes- 
sor  of  com, motion  at  the  Staatliche 
Hochschule  in  Bcrlm,  He  wrote  elevtt 
operas;  the  tnmifnm  v,m  0,1*2. 
11886);  t  1887);  Pmmerkk 

hatmai  1 1 888 1 ;  thmnu  Duma  ( igoa 
revised  1**08  and  1**0);  t  ill  EtAen. 

/Vos  tmd  Psyche 
f  I‘*17 1;  Ritof  llhtuhin  1 1 dip);  Mo. 
fmm  110*0;  SuumIu  1 1*!»7)'  SbM 
.nice  Ernst  GO )t»|;  />,,  UmdoUtHe, 
Dmyn  (lot)),  "'  m 

Rheingold,  this.  ,w  kino  i»ts  nibbl* 
fsuil\.  . 

Rhine  nmldcns,  three  chaiacters  who 
apprar  in  Wagnei's  Das 
Dte  t HitterJiimmi-f unyt,  They  are 
Flowhitde  ( contralto  l,  Weligumfc  (so- 
fuano),  and  Woqlmde  ( soprano  1, 
Rleeardu,  king  of  Sweden  (tenor)  h 
Wnli^  Vn  imib  m  num  hem 
Rlehard  Cneur  de  I  km  (Richard  the 
Iaon-flearted),  opera  hv  Andre  Gr*try, 

I  ibtetto  by  Michel  lean  Sedaine,  Pre- 
mirie;  Coniedie  Itahenne,  Paris,  Octo¬ 
ber  178-1  For  years.  Blonde!.  Rich¬ 
ard's  mtnstiel,  wanders  about  disguised 
as  a  blind  singei ,  He  discovers  that  his 
king  is  imprisoned  and  with  the  aid  of 
an  called  Fmthsh  knight  and  Margue¬ 
rite  of  Flanders  he  effects  Richard’s 
escape.  A  familiar  aria  is  that  of  Blon¬ 
de!,  ”(l  Richard,  o  m on  toi,‘*  Beethoven 
wrote  a  set  of  pwno  variations  (Opus 
184)  on  another  air  from  this  opera, 
"Hue  ft/vre  btillante," 

Richardson,  Jiaimiel,  novelist,  Born 
Detbyshite,  Fngland.  HW;  died  Lon¬ 
don,  Inly  4,  1  ?h  I .  IBs  most  famous 
novel,  Pamela  ■  stealing  with  the  dan¬ 
gers  cnritrontutg  a  vutuous  servant— 
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was  made  into  several  operas,  includ¬ 
ing:  Nicola  Piccinni’s  La  cec china 
and  La  buona  figliuola  maritata;  Pietro 
Generali’s  Pamela  nubile;  Tommaso 
Traetta’s  La  buona  figliuola  maritata . 
Another  Richardson  novel,  Clarissa 
Harlow e,  was  made  into  an  opera  by 
Georges  Bizet. 

Richepin,  Jean,  poet,  novelist,  play¬ 
wright.  Born  Medea,  Algiers,  February 
4,  1849;  died  Paris,  September  12, 
1926.  He  adapted  his  own  novel  Miarka 
as  a  libretto  for  an  opera  by  Alexandre 
Georges,  and  Le  mage  for  an  opera  by 
Massenet.  Other  Richepin  works  used 
for  operas  include  Le  chemineau 
(Xavier  Leroux) ,  Le  filibuster  (Cesar 
Cui)  and  La  glu  (Gabriel  Dupont). 
Richter,  Hans,  conductor.  Born  Raab, 
Hungary,  April  4, 1843;  died  Bayreuth, 
Germany,  December  5,  1916.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  Wagnerian  con¬ 
ductors  of  all  time,  he  began  his  career 
as  a  choirboy  at  the  Vienna  Court. 
From  1860  to  1865  he  attended  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  In  1866  he  went 
to  live  with  Wagner  at  Lucerne.  Here 
he  copied  the  score  of  Die  Meister - 
singer  and  played  the  organ  and  piano 
for  Wagner.  On  Wagner’s  recommen¬ 
dation,  he  became  chorus  director  of 
the  Munich  Opera,  and  on  March  22, 
1870,  he  directed  the  first  Brussels  per¬ 
formance  of  Lohengrin.  From  1871  to 
1875  he  was  a  conductor  of  the  Buda¬ 
pest  Opera.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
principal  conductor  of  the  Vienna 
Opera,  becoming  music  director  in 
1893.  In  1876  he  was  invited  by  Wag¬ 
ner  to  direct  the  first  complete  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Ring  at  Bayreuth. 
When  the  festival  ended  he  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Order  of  Maximilian  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the  Falken- 
order  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar. 
He  remained  a  principal  conductor  at 
Bayreuth  up  to  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment. 

In  1877  he  visited  London  and  alter¬ 
nated  with  Wagner  in  directing  a  fes¬ 


tival  of  Wagner’s  music.  His  second 
visit  to  London  in  1879  was  such  a 
success  that  the  Richter  Concerts  were 
established,  and  continued  for  almost 
twenty  years.  In  1882  he  led  at  Drury 
Lane  the  first  performances  in  England 
of  Die  Meistersinger  and  Tristan  und 
Isolde.  After  1897  he  was  the  principal 
conductor  of  the  Halle  Orchestra.  He 
led  his  last  symphony  concert  with 
that  orchestra  on  April  11,  1911,  and 
his  last  opera  performance  a  year  later 
with  the  Vienna  Opera  (Die  Meister¬ 
singer)  .  He  then  went  into  retirement 
in  Bayreuth. 

Ricki,  leading  female  character  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Franchetti’s  Germania. 
Ricordi  &  Company,  the  leading  music 
publishers  of  Italy.  The  house  was 
founded  in  1808  by  Giovanni  Ricordi 
who,  originally,  made  his  own  engrav¬ 
ings.  As  a  friend  of  Rossini,  Ricordi 
acquired  the  publishing  rights  to  his 
operas.  He  recognized  Verdi’s  genius 
when  that  composer  was  still  largely 
unknown.  Over  the  years  the  house  of 
Ricordi  had  a  far-reaching  influence 
in  establishing  the  reputations  of  other 
Italian  composers.  The  Ricordi  ar¬ 
chives  contain  the  manuscripts  of  over 
five  hundred  operas  which  the  com¬ 
pany  has  published.  An  American 
branch  of  the  company  was  established 
in  1897. 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  The,  music  ac¬ 
companying  the  flight  of  the  Valkyries 
on  their  steeds  in  the  opening  of  Act 
III  of  Wagner’s  Die  Walkiire. 

Riders  to  the  Sea,  opera  by  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams.  Libretto  is  John 
Millington  Synge’s  drama  of  the  same 
name.  Premiere:  London,  December  1, 
1937  (amateur);  Cambridge,  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1938  (professional).  The  set¬ 
ting  is  a  seacoast  town  of  Ireland, 
where  the  sea  destroys  the  husband 
and  all  the  sons  of  Mauyra. 

Rienzi,  The  Last  of  the  Tribunes,  opera 
by  Richard  Wagner.  Libretto  by  the 
composer,  based  on  the  novel  of  the 
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same  name  by  Bulwer-Lytton.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Dresden  Opera,  October  20, 
1842.  In  Rome,  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Irene,  sister  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  is 
abducted  by  the  Orsinis  and  is  rescued 
by  Adriano  Colonna,  of  a  rival  faction. 
After  a  struggle  between  the  Orsinis 
and  the  Colonnas,  Rienzi  appears,  de¬ 
crying  the  degradation  of  Rome  and 
the  despotism  of  the  nobles.  He  con¬ 
trives  the  overthrow  of  the  nobles  at 
the  hands  of  the  people.  Peace  now 
prevails,  with  Rienzi  the  ruler  of  Rome. 
But  Orsini  and  Colonna  plot  Rienzi’s 
death..  Their  plot  is  frustrated  and 
Rienzi  nobly  forgives  them.  Now  ac¬ 
quiring  the  support  of  the  Church,  the 
followers  of  Orsini  and  Colonna  stir 
the  people  to  revolt.  The  Capitol  is  set 
afire  and  the  heroic  Rienzi  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  perish,  joined  in  death  by  Adriano, 
who  loves  but  cannot  save  Irene. 

Rienzi  is  the  earliest  of  Wagner’s 
operas  which  is  still  occasionally  per¬ 
formed.  He  completed  it  in  1840,  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year.  When  intro¬ 
duced  in  Dresden,  the  opera  was  an 
outstanding  success.  It  became  the 
most  popular  opera  in  the  repertory 
that  year  and  made  Wagner’s  name 
known  throughout  Germany  for  the 
first  time.  The  stirring  overture  is  fre¬ 
quently  performed.  It  contains  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  opera  itself,  including 
Rienzi’s  prayer  in  Act  V,  “Allmacht’ger 
Vater,  blick’  herab.” 

Rigaiidon,  a  lively  dance,  probably  of 
Provencal  origin,  in  either  2/4  or  4/4 
time.  It  appears  in  eighteenth  century 
operas;  for  example,  in  Handel’s  Al¬ 
mira  and  Rameau’s  Dardanus  and 
Platee . 

Rigoletto,  opera  in  four  acts  by  Giu¬ 
seppe  Verdi.  Libretto  by  Francesco 
Piave,  based  on  Victor  Hugo’s  play, 
Le  roi  s’ amuse.  Premiere:  Teatro  la 
Fenice,  Venice,  March  11,  1851. 
American  premiere:  New  York,  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music,  February  19,  1855. 
Characters:  Rigoletto,  hunchback 


RIGOLETTO 
jester  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  (bari¬ 
tone);  Gilda,  his  daughter  (soprano); 
Giovanna,  her  nurse  (mezzo-soprano); 
Duke  of  Mantua  (tenor) ;  Sparafucile, 
a  hired  assassin  (bass);  Maddalena, 
his  sister  (contralto) ;  Count  Ceprano, 
a  courtier  (bass);  Countess  Ceprano, 
his  wife  (mezzo-soprano);  Monterone, 
a  nobleman  (bass) ;  Borsa,  a  courtier 
(tenor);  Marullo,  another  courtier 
(baritone) ;  courtiers,  ladies,  gentle¬ 
men,  servants.  The  action  takes  place 
in  Mantua  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Act  I.  The  Duke’s  palace.  During  a 
party,  the  Duke  confides  to  one  of  his 
courtiers  that  he  is  attracted  by  a  girl 
who  frequents  a  near-by  church  but 
whose  identity  is  unknown  to  him.  He 
also  finds  the  beautiful  Countess  Ce¬ 
prano  alluring,  and  to  the  courtier, 
Borsa,  he  speaks  flippantly  of  love 
(Ballata:  “Questa  o  quella”).  As  the 
Duke’s  orchestra  strikes  up  a  minuet, 
the  Duke  dances  with  the  Countess 
Ceprano,  arousing  the  jealousy  of  her 
husband.  The  Duke  tells  his  jester  he 
would  like  to  be  rid  of  the  Count.  Rigo- 
letto’s  sarcastic  suggestions  of  impris¬ 
onment  and  murder  anger  the  Duke. 
Count  Monterone  makes  a  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance,  denouncing  the  Duke  for 
ruining  his  daughter.  The  Duke  orders 
his  arrest.  As  the  Count  is  led  away, 
Rigoletto  taunts  him.  Monterone  turns 
to  the  hunchback  and  curses  him  so 
violently  that  Rigoletto  recoils  in 
horror. 

Act  II.  A  deserted  street.  Rigoletto 
is.  stopped  by  Sparafucile,  who  tells 
him  his  services  are  for  hire.  But  Rigo¬ 
letto  is  not  interested.  Sparafucile  de¬ 
parts,  leaving  Rigoletto  to  muse  on  his 
objectionable  employment  with  the 
Duke,  and  his  unpleasant  duty  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  find  mistresses  for  him  (“Pari 
siamo”) .  He  now  enters  his  own  court¬ 
yard  and  his  daughter  Gilda  comes  to 
greet  him.  She  begs  him  to  tell  her  of 
her  dead  mother,  and  Rigoletto  com-* 
plies  (“Dehl  non  parlare  al  misero”). 
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He  then  warns  her  that  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies  and  that  she  must 
be  ever  on  her  guard.  Hearing  a  sound 
in  the  street,  Rigoletto  runs  out  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  The  Duke,  disguised  as  a 
student,  slips  into  the  courtyard  to  woo 
Gilda — for  it  is  she  whom  he  has  ad¬ 
mired  at  her  church.  Rigoletto  now 
takes  leave  of  his  daughter,  unaware  of 
the  Duke’s  presence.  Gilda  is  appre¬ 
hensive  at  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  but  he  soothes  her  with  a 
love  song  (“E  il  sol  dell’  anima”).  Be¬ 
lieving  the  Duke’s  word  that  he  is  a 
humble  student,  Gilda  falls  in  love, 
and  after  the  Duke  leaves,  she  dreams 
of  him  (“Caro  nome”) .  Some  of  the 
Duke’s  courtiers,  headed  by  Ceprano, 
now  come  to  avenge  themselves  on 
Rigoletto  for  his  cruel  taunts.  Believ¬ 
ing  Gilda  to  be  Rigoletto’s  mistress, 
they  plan  to  abduct  her.  When  Rigo¬ 
letto  returns,  he  is  told  by  the  masked 
men  that  they  wish  to  abduct  Ceprano’s 
wife  for  the  Duke’s  pleasure.  Slyly, 
they  enlist  Rigoletto’s  help,  tie  his  eyes, 
and  place  a  ladder  against  the  jester’s 
house — the  credulous  Rigoletto  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  house  is  Count  Ceprano’s. 
The  courtiers  abduct  Gilda  (“Zitti, 
zitti,  moviamo  a  vendetta”)  and  vanish. 
The  jester  removes  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes,  discovers  how  he  has  been 
tricked,  and  realizes  with  horror  that 
Monterone’s  curse  of  a  father  upon 
another  father  has  begun  to  work  its 
evil. 

Act  III.  The  Duke’s  palace.  The 
Duke  is  upset,  for,  having  visited  Gilda 
again,  he  has  found  her  gone  (“Par mi 
veder  le  lagrime”).  His  courtiers  try 
to  amuse  him  with  the  story  of  their 
abduction  of  Rigoletto’s  “mistress,” 
whom  they  have  brought  to  the  palace. 
The  Duke  goes  to  meet  the  “mistress.” 
Rigoletto  arrives,  disheveled  and  dis¬ 
traught.  He  tries  to  force  his  way  past 
the  courtiers  to  the  Duke’s  private 
chambers,  crying  that  Gilda  is  his 
daughter.  Gilda  enters  in  tears,  having 


yielded  to  die  Duke.  She  rushes  into 
her  father’s  arms.  But  to  her  father’s 
amazement  she  is  not  distressed,  but 
rapturous,  since — after  her  harrowing 
abduction — she  has  been  united  with 
her  admirer  of  the  courtyard.  As  Rigo¬ 
letto  realizes  the  hideous  treachery  that 
has  been  worked  upon  him,  he  swears 
vengeance  upon  the  Duke. 

Act  IV.  Sparafucile’s  inn.  The  Duke 
appears,  disguised  as  a  soldier.  He  calls 
for  wine,  cynically  commenting  on  the 
fickleness  of  all  women  (“La  donna  e 
mobile”) .  He  then  attempts  to  make  a 
conquest  of  Maddalena,  Sparafucile’s 
sister,  who  has  been  the  means  of  lur¬ 
ing  him  to  this  out-of-the-way  spot. 
Rigoletto  and  Gilda  watch  the  scene 
from  outside,  the  jester  desiring  his 
daughter  to  see  for  herself  the  sort  of 
man  she  has  cherished.  While  Rigo¬ 
letto  speaks  of  his  imminent  revenge, 
and  Gilda  bitterly  remarks  on  her 
lover’s  infidelity,  Maddalena,  within, 
skillfully  leads  the  Duke  on  (Quartet: 
“Bella  figlia  dell’  amore”).  Rigoletto 
now  sends  his  daughter  off  to  shelter  in 
Verona,  after  which  he  meets  Spara- 
fucile  and  gives  him  half  his  fee  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Duke’s  body  in  a  sack  at  mid¬ 
night.  But  Maddalena  has  now  become 
fond  of  the  Duke,  and  she  entreats  her 
brother  to  spare  him.  Sparafucile,  a 
man  of  his  word,  insists  that  the  hunch¬ 
back  is  entitled  to  a  corpse,  but  he 
agrees  to  kill  another  man  in  the  Duke’s 
place — should  another  turn  up  before 
midnight.  Gilda,  having  crept  back  to 
the  inn  to  see  her  perfidious  lover,  over¬ 
hears  this  evil  agreement  and  sees  in  it 
the  means  of  saving  the  Duke’s  life  as 
well  as  ending  her  own  disgrace  and 
sorrow.  Dressed  as  a  cavalier  for  her 
intended  journey  to  Verona,  she  enters 
Sparafucile’s  inn  at  the  height  of  a 
thunderstorm,  and  in  the  flickering 
light  is  mistaken  for  a  man.  Soon,  Rigo¬ 
letto  returns,  pays  the  assassin  the  rest 
of  his  fee,  and  starts  dragging  the  heavy 
sack  toward  the  river.  At  this  moment. 
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within  the  inn,  the  Duke  resumes  hit 
lighthearted  song  .than!  women  t  "I  a 
donna  e  mobile"!,  Rigoletto  teat',  open 
the  sack  and  finds  within  it  hi-*  daugh¬ 
ter,  thing,  Chic!  stricken,  he  take-,  her 
in  his  arms;  lather  and  daughter  hid 
one  another  a  last  tan-well  fl  assn  m 
eielo").  The  curse  of  Monterom-  has 
been  realized, 

Verdi  wrote  fifteen  operas  before 
Rifink'ittK  the  first  of  his  works  destined 
to  occupy  a  permanent  place  in  the 
repertory  of  every  leading  opeta  home, 
/f/yo/er/o  was  also  the  Hist  ot  Ins  operas 
to  indicate  the  range  of  fits  lyric  genius; 
it  overflows  with  wonderful  arras,  ducts, 
*nd  ensemble  numbers,  one  follow  m# 
the  other  in  a  seemingly  endless  pro¬ 
cession  of  ^  melodic  beauty.  Riches 
found  in  this  score  include  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  tenor  arias  in  all  opera 
("la  donna  b  mobile"!,  one  .4  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  coloratura  anas 
(“Caro  mune"),  and  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  vocal  Ruatlefs  ever  written  t  "Bella 
%lia").  Hut  Himh-mt  has  interest 
apart  from  its  womfet  tut  melodic*. 
This  K  the  first  of  Verdi's  operas  in 
which  the  composer  forcefully  revealed 
his  dramatic  gifts  and  his  ability  at 
trenchant  musical  characterization, 
Rlnwky.Koo.aknv,  Nicolai,  composer. 
Born  Tikhvin,  Novgorod,  Russia, 
March  IX,  1X44;  died  St,  Petersburg, 
June  21,  1 90N.  A  leading  figure  of  the 
Russian  national  school,  and  the  com. 
poser  of  sevei  at  distinguished  oprtas, 
Rimsky- Korsakov  was  trained  for  a 
naval  career.  A  meeting  with  MtU 
Balakirev  fired  him  with  musical  euihu 
siasm  and  he  began  writing  a  sym- 
phony,  despite  Ids  inadeiptafe  know!- 
edge.  In  the  fall  of  JXM  he  set  out  on 
a  two-and-u-half  year  cruise  as  naval 
oflicer  that  brought  him  to  the  United 
States  in  IXt.4,  and  returned  him  to 
Russm  m  1X65.  While  stationed  in  Si,  , 
Petersburg,  he  became  intimate  with  i 
Balakirev  and  his  circle,  and  plunged 
mto  musical  activity.  He  now  coin.  , 
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1  plete,!  the  iuj  |, 

t  tew  years  earlier.  ltifro.:ii,.vd  tmi* 

1  direction  on  December!? 

•  ixr.s,  u  was  well  received.  The  com! 
■  poser  now  planned  several  urnbiihm 
1  woiks,  national  hi  stvle  ,md  u 
chiding  the  .  f«n;r  svmphonv  and  fib 
1  wj'rr.i,  fit,- 

oSrora  was  completed  in  1X72  andwa. 
acclaimed  when  introduced  at  Z 
M.uvinskv  i  heater  on  January  n 
ixn.  The  work's  success  ted  the  gov' 
eminent  to  relieve  Rimsky-KorsL, 
of  most  of  his  naval  duties mt£Z 
couhJ  concentrate  <m  music.  The  jp®. 
cm!  post  of  Inspector  of  Naval  Band* 
was  created  tor  him,  During  the  next 
tew  years  he  not  only  led  the  band  con. 
certs  but  distinguished  himself  as  a 
conductor  ot  the  Tree  Music  , Society 
am!  the  Russian  Symphony  Concern, 
He  also  became  a  professor  at  the  St 
Petersburg  Conservatory.  Between 
iXW  and  cm,  Rrmskv-Korsab! 

completed  two  operas;  Ahiv  .Vig/tnmd 
Me  Studm.  por  several  years 
aft'i-r  I  MX  |  he  applied  himself  to  the 
task  Of  editing  woiks  by  tdinka  and 
Mussorgsky  In  I XX 7  he  was  again  pro- 
ditcftve  as  a  composer,  completing 
some  of  hi*  most  famous  orchestral 
works  l uh hiding  AV/ie/ien-fm/e)  and 
the  opera  xthuU  f  atigue  and  inertia 
attacked  hun  nr  IX'll,  Pbr  more  than 
two  years  he  was  incapable  ot  writing 
music.  When  this  mental  torpor  passed, 
h*  completed  ,«i  opeia,  t  ‘hmimm  Evt, 
m  1X44  ot  the  numerous  stage  works 
that  followed,  the  two  best  were  Sttjke 
0*'Mrl  and  /r  n>,(  dW  *  IW), 

In  1 7(15  Ruuskv  Korsakov  was  dis» 
missed  tiom  lm  Conservatory  post  for 
siding  with  the  students  in  some  pro- 
tests  against  adunntsttafive  and  regula¬ 
tive  practices  He  was  later  reinstated, 
after  the  Conservatory  had  effected 
some  needed  retoi  ms  Hu ee  years  later 
the  compovi  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

While  he  ss  trow  best  known  for  W» 
orchestral  ntusrc,  «  r*  in  his  operas  that 
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Rimsky-Korsakov  made  his  most  im¬ 
aginative  and  original  contributions. 
His  operas  differed  radically  from  those 
of  his  colleagues.  Mussorgsky  was  the 
realist;  Borodin,  the  Oriental.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  created  a  make-believe  world 
in  which,  as  Gerald  Abraham  de¬ 
scribed,  reality  was  inextricably  con¬ 
fused  with  the  fantastic,  naivete  with 
sophistication,  the  romantic  with  the 
humorous,  and  beauty  with  absurdity/’ 
His  operas:  The  Maid  of  Pskov  (or 
Ivan  the  Terrible)  (1*03,  revised  1878 
and  1893);  May  Night  (1880);  The 
Snow  Maiden  (1882);  Miada  (1892); 
Christmas  Eve  ( 1 895 ) ;  Sadko  (1898) ; 
Mozart  and  Sailed  (1898);  Boyarina 
Vera  Shelogm  originally  a  prologue  to 
The  Maid  of  Pskov ,  but  subsequently 
made  into  an  independent  opera 
( 1 898  ) ;  The  <  'zar's  Bride  ( 1 899 ) ;  The 
Legend  of  the  Czar  Saltan  (1900); 
Servilia  ( 1902);  Kastehei  the  Immortal 
(1902);  Pan  Voyevoda  (1904);  The 
Invisible  Citv  of  Kitezh  (1907);  Le 
cm/rfor  (1907). 

RSmiMta,  C I )  opera  by  Handel  libretto 
by  Giacomo  Rossi,  after  an  episode  in 
Tasso’s  Jerusalem  l)ellvered *  Premiere; 
Havmarket  Theatre,  London*  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1711.  This  was  the  first  opera 
Handel  wrote  in  England.  It  was  a 
major  success,  and  its  melodies  and 
dances  were  heard  throughout  i, on- 
don.  The  aria  “Cara  sposu"  became  a 
favorite  harpsichord  piece,  and  the 
march  was  adopted  m  a  regimental 
number  by  the  London  Lite  Guards. 
This  march  was  also  used  for  the  high¬ 
waymen’s  chorus  in  the  Bemads 
Opera .  The  contralto  aria  '’Lancia  eh’ 
io  pianga”  is  still  frequently  heard. 
Gluck’s  opera  A  made  is  bated  on  the 
same  Tasso  episode  (for  plot*  see 
arm  ton )  * 

(2)  A  knight  (tenor),  leader  of  the 
Crusades*  in  Gluck’s  Armide, 

Ring  dm  Nibdtmgen*  Der  (The  Ring  of 
the  Nihtltmgh  a  cycle  of  four  music 

dramas  (called  by  the  composer  a  te¬ 


tralogy,  the  first  drama  being  consid¬ 
ered  a  prelude  to  the  remaining  three) , 
comprising  Das  Rheingold,  Die  Wal- 
kiire,  Siegfried ,  and  Die  G otter diim- 
merung.  Premiere  (of  entire  cycle) : 
August  13, 14,  16,  and  17, 1876.  Amer¬ 
ican  premiere  (of  entire  cycle) :  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
March  4,  5,  8,  11,  1889. 

(1)  Das  Rheingold  (The  Rhinegold), 
prelude  (Vorabend)  in  one  act  (four 
scenes).  Premiere:  Hof-und-National- 
Theatcr,  Munich,  September  22,  1869. 
American  premiere:  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4, 
1889, 

Characters:  Wotan,  ruler  of  the  gods 
(bass-baritone) ;  Donner,  thunder  god 
(bass) ;  Froh,  a  god  (tenor) ;  Loge,  fire 
god  (tenor) ;  Fricka,  Wotan’s  wife  (so¬ 
prano);  Freia,  goddess  of  beauty  and 
youth,  sister  of  Fricka  (soprano); 
Hrda,  earth  goddess  (contralto);  Fa- 
solt,  giant  (bass) ;  Father,  giant  (bass) ; 
Alherich,  king  of  the  Nibelungs  (bari¬ 
tone);  Mime,  Alberieh\s  brother 
(tenor) ;  Woglinde,  a  Rhine  maiden 
(soprano);  Wdlgunde,  Rhine  maiden 
(soprano);  Flosshilde,  Rhine  maiden 
(contralto).  The  settings  are  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Rhine,  mountain  summits 
near  the  Rhine,  and  the  caverns  of 
Nihelheim,  in  legendary  times. 

Scene  1.  The  bottom  of  the  Rhine. 
Three  Rhine  maidens  guard  a  treasure 
of  magic  gold.  He  who  gains  the  gold 
and  fashions  it  into  a  ring  may  rule 
the  world,  hut  only  if  before  making 
the  ring  he  renounces  love.  Alherich,  a 
misshapen  dwarf,  shouts  his  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  love  and  makes  off  with  the 
gold,  The  Rhine  maidens  bewail  their 
loss. 

Scene  2.  A  mountaintop.  Wotan  and 
Fricka  learn  that  the  new  palace  built 

for  them  by  the  giants  Fasolt  and  Faf- 
ner  is  finished*  Fricka  reminds  Wotan 
that  the  giants  must  be  paid,  and  the 
payment  promised  is  her  sister,  Freia. 
Wotan  insists  he  was  jesting  when  he 
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had  suggested  Freia  as  the  price.  When 
the  giants  come  for  Freia.  l  ogo  sug¬ 
gests  a  substitute  payment:  the  gulden 
ring  that  Alberieh  has  molded.  The 
giants  are  willing  to  accept  the  ring. 

Scene  3.  Alberieh’*  cave.  Mime,  Al- 
berieh's  brother,  has  fashioned  a  hel¬ 
met,  the  Tarnhelm,  which  will  give  its 
wearer  any  form  he  desires.  Wotan  and 
Loge  enter  the  cave  and  through  guile 
are  able  to  get  Alberieh  to  put  on  the 
Tarnhelm  and  transform  himself  into 
a  toad.  He  is  then  easily  captured  anil 
taken  to  Valhalla. 

Scene  4.  A  mountain  slope  near  Val¬ 
halla.  Alberieh  is  compelled  to  bring 
up  from  his  caverns  alt  the  wealth  of 
the  Nihelungs,  When  the  gods  insist 
that  he  also  turn  over  the  golden  ring, 
he  curses  them.  The  ring,  he  cries,  will 
bring  disaster  to  its  owner.  When 
Fasolt  anil  f  'afner  eonie  for  their  pay¬ 
ment.  Erdu  rises  from  the  eatlh  to  warn 
Wotan  not  to  surrender  the  ring  t  F'riin's 
Warning:  "Weiehe,  Wotan.  weiehe"  I . 
Hut  Wotan  must  stick  to  his  bargain, 
and  he  hurls  the  ring  at  the  giants. 
They  fight  over  it.  and  Fasolt  is  killed; 
already  the  ring  is  fulfilling  Alherichs 
curse.  The  gods  now  enter  their  new 
abode  (“Entrance  of  the  gods  into 
Valhalla"). 

(2)  Die  Walkiire  (The  Valkyrie), 
music  drama  in  three  acts.  Prcnii&re: 
Munich.  I  iof-und-Natkmal-Theator, 
June  26,  1870.  American  premiere: 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  April 
2,  1877. 

Characters:  Wotan,  ruler  of  the  gods 
(bass-baritone);  F’ricka,  his  wile 
(mezzo-soprano);  Briinohitde,  his 
daughter  (soprano);  Siegmund,  a  Wiil- 
sung,  son  of  Wotan  by  a  mortal  woman 
(tenor);  Sieglinde,  a  Wiilsung,  Sicg- 
mund’s  twin  sister  (soprano);  Hunding, 
her  husband  (bass);  valkyries. 

Act  I.  Interior  of  Humling's  house. 

A  brief  prelude  describes  a  raging 
storm.  Siegmund  bursts  into  the  home, 
seeking  refuge.  Exhausted,  he  stretches 


wearily  before  the  fire.  Sieglinde  finds 
him  there,  brings  him  water,  and  urw* 
him  to  be  a  guest.  Upon  Handing's 
arrival,  Siegmund  is  invited  to  partate 
ot  their  meal,  during  which  Siegmund 
te  Is  irn  hosts  .fit  he  knows  about  him¬ 
self:  During  a  hunt  with  his  father 
their  house  burned  down  and  his  twin 
sister  disappeared;  subsequently,  his 
lather  died  in  combat,  and  he  himself 
was  fated  to  he  a  lonely  wanderer 
Hunding  recognizes  Siegmund  as  his 
enemy,  but  the  laws  of  hospitality  dic¬ 
tate  that  Siegmund  he  unharmed  as 
long  as  he  is  muter  Humling's  roof 
When  Siegmund  is  left  alone  he  l&I 
ments  the  tact  that  he  is  in  his  enemy’s 
house  unarmed,  and  that  a  promise 
maile  by  his  father  that  he  would  find 
a  powerful  sword  has  not  been  kepi 
(“Ian  Sehwert  veihiess  mir  dor 
Vater"  | .  When  Hunding  is  asleep,  Sieg- 
liink  comes  to  Siegmund.  She  reveals 
how  she  was  forced  to  marry  Hunding 
and  how,  at  the  wedding  feast,  a  one- 
eyed  stranger  plunged  a  sword,  Noth- 
ung.  into  a  tiee,  prophesying  that  a 
|  Itero-warrior  would  someday  remove 
l  it.  Sieiummd  evdamis  that  he  will  with- 
>»kaw  the  sword  and  avenge  Sicgfindc. 
Helore  he  can  do  so,  the  door  swings 
open  ««d  moonlight  floods  the  room. 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  embrace  in  a 
Midden  recognition  ot  their  love  for 
each  other.  Ik  tells  her  of  his  love 
(" WinJet  stiirme  wiehen  dem  Wonnen- 
mond"»  and  Sieglinde  responds  with 
equal  ardor  ("Du  hist  der  I.enz"). 
Ihey  now  know  that  they  are  Wal- 
sungs,  twin  brother  and  sister,  and  that 
it  was  their  father  Wotan  who  left  the 
sword  in  the  tiee.  Siegmuml  withdraws 
the  sword,  and  escapes  with  Sieglinde 
into  the  night. 


Act  II.  A  mountain  pass,  Hriinnhitde, 
standing  on  a  rocky  peak,  gives  her 
battle  cry  ( "Ho-jo  to  -ho" ) ,  summoning 
the  valkyries  to  aid  Siegmund.  Fricka 
w  angered  that  Siegmund  is  to  be 
helped,  insisting  that  the  unholy  lovers 
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must  be  punished.  Sadly  and  reluc¬ 
tantly,  Wotan  gives  in  to  Fricka.  Now 
ordered  to  deny  protection  to  Sieg- 
mund  and  Sieglinde,  Brunnhilde  Is 
filled  with  despair.  When  Siegmund 
and  Sieglinde  appear,  Brunnhilde  tells 
them  that  Siegmund  must  die;  that  his 
magic  sword  has  lost  its  power;  that 
Hunding  will  destroy  him.  Siegmund 
maintains  he  will  kill  both  himself  and 
Sieglinde  rather  than  permit  their 
separation.  This  so  moves  Brilnnhilde 
that  she  decides,  in  spite  of  her  father’s 
orders,  to  help  him.  When  Munding’s 
horn  is  heard  in  the  distance,  Siegmund 
goes  forth  to  meet  him  in  battle. 
Brunnhilde  tries  to  protect  him.  But 
Wotan  intervenes  and  brings  about 
Sicgmund’s  death.  Lifting  Sieglinde 
and  the  pieces  of  Siegmund’s  broken 
sword,  Brunnhilde  hastens  away.  Wo¬ 
tan  now  destroys  Hunding  and  wruth- 
fully  vows  to  punish  his  rebellious 
daughter. 

Act  111.  The  summit  of  a  mountain. 
The  prelude  is  the  "Ride  of  the  Val¬ 
kyries"  (Walkitrenritt),  depicting  the 
flight  of  the  valkyries  on  their  magic 
steeds.  Briinnhilde  appears  with  Sieg¬ 
linde,  and  tells  her  sisters  how  she  has 
incurred  her  father’s  anger.  The  val¬ 
kyries  refuse  to  help  her.  C  living  Sieg¬ 
linde  the  pieces  of  her  brother’s  sword, 
Briinnhilde  sends  her  away  to  bear  his 
child,  destined  one  day  to  become  a 
hero.  Wotan  appears.  Briinnhilde 
pleads  with  her  father:  Has  her  sin, 
after  all,  been  so  grievous?  <  Briinn- 
hildes  Bitte:  "War  es  so  schmiilich?" ) . 
Wotan’s  anger  now  turns  to  pity  ami 
love  for  his  favorite  daughter.  But  she 
must  be  punished.  Deprived  of  her  god- 
hood,  she  will  be  put  to  sleep,  protected 
by  a  circle  of  flame;  the  first  man  pene¬ 
trating  the  fire  and  awakening  her  will 
become  her  husband,  limbracing 
Briinnhilde,  Wotan  bids  her  a  tender 
farewell  (Wotan's  Farewell :  *'l.eb' 
wohl,  du  kilhnes,  herrliehes  Kind"). 
He  places  her  on  a  rock,  covers  her 


with  her  shield,  and  orders  Loge,  god 
of  fire  to  surround  her  with  flames 
(Feuerzauber — Magic  Fire  Scene). 
Then,  sadly,  he  departs. 

(3)  Siegfried,  music  drama  in  three 
acts.  Premiire:  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  American  premiere:  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1887. 

Characters:  .Siegfried,  son  of  Sieg¬ 
mund  and  Sieglinde  (tenor) ;  Mime,  a 
Nibelung  (tenor) ;  Alberich,  his  brother 
(baritone  or  bass) ;  Wotan  (bass-bari¬ 
tone);  Briinnhilde,  his  daughter  (so¬ 
prano);  F.rda,  earth  goddess  (con¬ 
tralto);  Forest  Bird  (soprano);  Fafner, 
the  giant  transformed  into  a  dragon 
(bass). 

Act  I.  Mime’s  cave.  Mime  is  working 
at  an  anvil,  trying  to  forge  the  broken 
sword,  Nothung,  which  Sieglinde  had 
left  for  her  son,  Siegfried.  He  becomes 
impatient  as  he  fails  to  mend  the  parts, 
for  he  knows  that  if  Nothung  can  be 
made  whole,  Siegfried  will  have  a 
weapon  that  could  slay  the  dragon  Faf¬ 
ner,  permitting  recovery  of  the  gold 
which  the  dragon  guards.  As  the  dwarf 
continues  with  his  futile  labors,  Sieg¬ 
fried  enters,  leading  a  bear  by  a  rope. 
Siegfried,  who  detests  Mime,  frightens 
him  with  the  bear.  Since  Siegfried 
knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  he 
questions  him  about  his  origin.  Terri¬ 
fied,  Mime  answers  Siegfried  by  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  he  is  the  son  of  Siegmund 
and  Sieglinde,  both  now  dead;  that  his 
mother  left  him  the  broken  pieces  of 
Nothung  which,  when  mended,  will  be 
an  invincible  weapon;  that  he,  Sieg¬ 
fried,  has  been  raised  by  Mime  in  the 
forest.  Ordering  Mime  to  inend  the 
sword,  Sieglried  leaves  theenve.  Wotan 
appears,  disguised  as  a  mortal,  and 
Mime  learns  that  only  a  man  without 
fear  can  forge  Nothung;  also,  that  he 
who  forges  the  sword  will  demand 
Mime's  head  as  a  prize.  Alter  Wotan 
leaves,  Mime  discovers  to  his  horror 
that  Siegfried  is  a  man  without  fear. 
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And  his  terror  mounts  when  Siegfried  fears  doom  since  destiny  lies  in 

goes  to  work  at  the  anvil  to  forge  the .  J 

sword  himself  (Forge  Song: 


- o-  “Noth- 

ung!  Nothung!”).  Mime  stealthily  pre¬ 
pares  a  poison  to  destroy  Siegfried  after 
Fafner  is  overcome.  The  sword  is 
finally  forged;  Siegfried  triumphantly 
leaves  with  it. 

Act  II.  Fafner’s  cave.  Alberich, 
awaiting  Siegfried  at  Fafner’s  cave,  is 
told  by  Wotan  that  Siegfried  will  cap¬ 
ture  the  magic  Ring;  Wotan  urges  Al¬ 
berich  to  convince  Fafner  to  give  up 
the  Ring  before  it  is  too  late.  Upset  by 
these  developments,  Alberich  departs, 
vowing  to  avenge  himself  against  Wo¬ 
tan.  Siegfried  appears,  followed  by 
Mime,  urging  him  on  to  destroy  Faf¬ 
ner.  While  Mime  waits  at  a  near-by 
spring,  Siegfried  stretches  out  under  a 
tree,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  forest 
and  the  songs  of  the  birds  (Waldweben 
—Forest  Murmurs).  Then,  sounding 
his  horn,  he  rouses  Fafner.  After  he  has 
killed  the  dragon,  some  of  its  blood 
burns  his  hand.  Instinctively,  Siegfried 
raises  his  hand  to  his  lips.  The  blood 
has  magic  powers,  and  the  taste  of  it 
enables  Siegfried  to  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  birds.  Listening  to  their 
songs,  he  learns  that  the  cave  contains 
the  treasures  of  the  Ring  and  the  Tarn- 
helm.  While  Siegfried  is  in  the  cave, 
seeking  them,  Alberich  and  Mime  ap¬ 
pear,  quarreling  as  to  which  shall  now 
have  Fafner’s  treasures.  When  Sieg¬ 
fried  appears  with  the  Ring  and  the 
Tarnhelm,  Alberich  hurries  away. 
Mime  tries  to  cajole  Siegfried,  but  Sieg¬ 
fried  is  now  able  to  understand  Mime’s 
true  intentions.  When  Mime  hands  him 
a  drinking  horn  containing  poison, 
Siegfried  slays  him.  He  then  lies  to  rest 
under  a  tree.  The  song  of  the  bird  re¬ 
veals  to  him  that  Briinnhilde  lies  asleep 
on  a  rock,  waiting  to  be  awakened  by 
a  hero.  Siegfried  entreats  the  bird  to 
lead  him  to  her. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  A  wild  glen.  Wotan 
summons  Erda  to  tell  her  he  no  longer 
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hands  of  the  hero,  Siegfried.  He  then 
orders  Erda  back  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  When  Siegfried  approaches, 
Wotan  (wearing  mortal  guise)  queries 
his  grandson  about  Mime,  the  dragon, 
and  the  sword.  Impatient  with  this 
colloquy,  and  angered  at  the  way  the 
mysterious  wanderer  blocks  his  way, 
Siegfried  shatters  Wotan’s  spear  with 
his  sword.  Then,  blowing  his  horn,  he 
advances  toward  the  sleeping  Briinn¬ 
hilde. 

Scene  2.  Briinnhilde’s  rock.  Siegfried 
passes  through  the  flames  that  ring  the 
sleeping  maiden.  He  bends  down  to  kiss 
her  on  her  lips.  Briinnhilde  awakens 
and  greets  the  hero  ecstatically.  They 
embrace,  and  are  transfigured  by  love 
(“Leuchtende  Liebe!  lachender  Tod!”) . 

(4)  Die  Gotterdammerung  (The  Twi¬ 
light  of  the  Gods),  music  drama  in  three 
acts  and  a  prologue.  Premiere:  Bay¬ 
reuth,  August  17,  1876.  American  pre¬ 
miere:  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  January  25,  1888. 

Characters:  Briinnhilde  (soprano); 
Siegfried  (tenor) ;  Alberich  (bari¬ 
tone);  Gunther,  chief  of  the  Gibi- 
chungs  (bass) ;  Gutrune,  his  sister  (so¬ 
prano)  ;  Hagen,  Gunther’s  half  brother 
(bass);  Waltraute,  a  valkyrie  (mezzo- 
soprano)  ;  three  Noras;  Rhine  maidens; 
vassals;  warriors;  women. 

Prologue.  Briinnhilde’s  rock.  The 
three  Noras  are  spinning  the  fate  of 
the  world.  When  the  thread  breaks, 
they  realize  that  doom  is  at  hand.  At 
dawn,  Briinnhilde  and  Siegfried  ap¬ 
pear.  Briinnhilde  is  leading  her  horse, 
Grane,  while  Siegfried  is  dressed  in 
full  armor.  She  is  sending  the  hero  off 
to  seek  adventure.  Siegfried  bids  her 
farewell,  vowing  to  love  her  forever; 
as  a  token  of  his  love,  he  leaves  her  the 
Ring.  Taking  Grane,  and  carrying  the 
Tarnhelm  and  Nothung,  Siegfried 
sounds  his  horn  and  sets  forth  (Sieg¬ 
fried’s  Rhine  Journey) . 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  The  hall  of  the  Gibi- 
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chungs.  Concerned  over  the  future  of 
the  Gibichungs,  Hagen  tells  his  half 
brother,  Gunther,  that  he  must  marry 
Briinnhilde,  and  Siegfried  must  marry 
Gunther’s  sister,  Gutrune.  Hagen  has 
a  scheme  to  bring  this  about:  when 
Siegfried  comes  to  the  hall,  Hagen  will 
make  him  drink  a  potion  bringing  on 
forgetfulness;  Siegfried  will  then  fall 
in  love  with  Gutrune  and  help  them 
gain  Briinnhilde  for  Gunther.  The 
sound  of  Siegfried’s  horn  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  hero.  After  Siegfried 
is  welcomed,  he  drinks  the  potion,  in¬ 
stantly  loses  his  memory,  and  falls  in 
love  with  Gutrune.  Gunther  promises 
Siegfried  he  can  have  Gutrune  but  only 
if  he  will  help  him  get  Briinnhilde. 
After  an  oath  of  brotherhood,  Gunther 
and  Siegfried  set  forth. 

Scene  2.  Briinnhilde’s  rock.  Wal- 
traute  comes  to  tell  Briinnhilde  that 
Wo  tan  and  the  gods  face  a  doom  that 
can  be  prevented  only  if  Briinnhilde 
gives  up  Siegfried’s  Ring  (Waltraute’s 
Narrative:  “Seit  er  von  dir  geschie- 
den”).  Briinnhilde  refuses  to  give  up 
this  symbol  of  Siegfried’s  love.  After 
Waltraute  goes,  Siegfried  arrives. 
Briinnhilde  is  shocked  to  see  a  stranger : 
for  through  the  magic  of  the  Tarnhelm, 
Siegfried  has  transformed  himself  into 
Gunther.  He  tears  the  Ring  from  her 
finger  and  seizes  her. 

Act  II.  Before  the  hall  of  the  Gibi¬ 
chungs.  Siegfried  has  come  back  to 
claim  Gutrune  as  bride.  Hagen  sounds 
the  call  for  his  vassals  and  invites  them 
to  a  marriage  feast.  The  vassals  acclaim 
Gunther  when  he  arrives  with  his  bride- 
to-be,  Briinnhilde.  When  Briinnhilde 
sees  Siegfried  (now  in  his  own  form) 
she  is  overwhelmed  with  gloomy 
thoughts.  The  sight  of  the  Ring  on  his 
finger  convinces  her  that  he  has  aban¬ 
doned  her  for  Gutrune.  She  is  appalled 
when  Siegfried  acts  as  if  he  did  not 
know  who  she  was.  When  she  learns 
that  Hagen  and  Alberich  are  planning 


to  kill  Siegfried,  she  becomes  their 
ally. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  The  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Rhine  maidens  beg  Sieg¬ 
fried,  who  has  become  separated  from 
his  hunting  party,  for  the  Ring.  When 
he  refuses  to  give  it  up,  the  maidens 
prophesy  his  doom.  Gunther,  Hagen, 
and  their  vassals  catch  up  with  Sieg¬ 
fried.  The  hero  is  given  a  potion  that 
restores  his  memory  of  Briinnhilde.  As 
Siegfried  rapturously  recalls  his  awak¬ 
ening  of  her,  Hagen  plunges  his  spear 
into  Siegfried’s  back.  With  his  dying 
breath  the  hero  bids  the  absent  Rriinn- 
hilde  farewell  (“Briinnhilde!  heilige 
Braut”).  His  body  is  lifted  and  borne 
in  a  solemn  procession  (Siegfrieds 
Tod — Siegfried’s  Funeral  Music) . 

Scene  2.  The  hall  of  the  Gibichungs. 
Gutrune  watches  with  horror  as  the 
vassals  bring  in  Siegfried’s  body.  At 
first,  Gunther  says  that  Siegfried  was 
killed  by  a  wild  boar,  but  he  finally 
names  Hagen  as  the  murderer.  Hagen 
kills  Gunther  in  a  dispute  over  the 
Ring.  When  Hagen  reaches  for  Sieg¬ 
fried’s  hand  to  tear  off  the  Ring,  the 
dead  hand  rises  threateningly.  Brtinn- 
hilde  now  orders  a  funeral  pyre  built. 
She  sets  it  aflame,  hails  Siegfried, 
mounts  her  horse,  and  rides  to  her 
death  in  the  flames  (Immolation  Scene: 
“Starke  Scheite  schichtet  mir  dort”). 
The  Rhine  rises,  and  out  of  its  crest 
swim  the  Rhine  maidens  to  retrieve 
the  Ring.  Hagen,  attempting  to  save 
the  Ring,  is  seized  and  carried  beneath 
the  flood.  The  river  subsides.  In  the 
distance,  Valhalla  crumbles  in  flames, 
destroying  the  gods. 

Wagner  finished  the  texts  of  his  four 
Ring  dramas  in  reverse  order.  In  1848 
he  began  sketching  a  single  drama 
which  he  called  Siegfrieds  Tod.  He 
found  that  it  needed  a  second  play  to 
provide  prefatory  material;  conse¬ 
quently,  he  began  writing  Der  junge 
Siegfried.  He  then  felt  the  need  for  a 
third,  then  a  fourth,  text  for  back- 
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ground  explanations.  Thus  AV  t/dm-r*  her  ot  the  f  toren.ine  CaZZtU^l 
Mmmrum:  | the  «wnn!  *„%:*•;, ;h  seel  he  wtnte  .he  Uhtmm  ri?T 
iW)  was  written  tit st.  and  Am  ,  .... i**.#  .  ,, . ,  .!,m  for  the 


IWf  was  written  tit  st,  and  An  Whew . 
#?»M  lust,  Bv  IK',  the  tour  tests 
were  published,  A  vc.tr  later,  Wagner 
begittt  writing  the  music  tot  Ao  HI ;.w 
gM;  that  tot  /Be  < ».  itfcMlPmner ;im,» 
w;w  at  last  completed  m  }K?4  Jhe 
//*«c  evele,  then,  occupied  Wagner 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centut  v  a  j*mo4 
that  also  saw  the  completion  ami 
performance  of  twt,m  tvul  iwh}?  ami 
/We  Mmtmmvr.  Wagner  did  not 
think  he  would  live  to  see  the  ft  me 
performed.  Me  knew  that  a  work  re¬ 
quiring  four  full  evenings  for  p«  form- 
ance,  and  demanding  tremendous  mu¬ 
sical  ami  stage  forces,  would  not  had 
a  sympathetic  resjHnm*  (torn  imptr. 
sartos,  Vet,  even  with  the  belief  that 
his  manuscript  might  tie  untouched,  he 
kept  on  composing  ■  tor  the 
represented  the  summit  toward  which 
he  had  all  the  time  been  climbing,  hi* 
ultimate  goal  as  a  creative  at  tut,  (hr 
/fine  was  not  only  Wagner's  most  ,««. 
bilious  work,  it  was  the  one  m  which 
he  most  completely  tealtml  hi*  theories 
about  the  music  drama  f  see  w  vi.sa  a  i, 
Nowhere  was  he  moie  adventurous  in 
projecting  his  ideas  about  stage  direc¬ 
tion  and  scene  design,  Now  hen-  was  fits 
music  a  nutre  continuous  flow  of  re¬ 
pressive  melody,  Nowhere  was  lie  more 
prodigal  in  his  use  of  musical  tcsouurs, 
The  leitmotif  technique  appears  »«  his 
other  dramas,  but  m  the  Him;  the  lead 
m$  mutiny  arc  cfti*  fitter  amt  %mm  af 
trie  musical  ftnftinc 
The  Him;  w-as  also  Wagner  \  elite! 
musical  embodiment  of  his  ethical  and 
soeiii  thinking.  In  the  pursuit  of 
golden  treasure,  gods  as  well  as  men 
were  destroyed.  Siegfried  was  Wa,*oci'*« 
conception  of  the  Niet/schean  Nuner- 
man,  come  to  redeem  the  world  from 
avarice  and  fear, 

Rinticclni,  Olittki,  poet  and  librettist, 
Bom  Florence.  Italy,  lamiarv  ’o,  J  Sn,f; 
dted  there  March  2H,  u,2l.  As  a  mem- 


'  1 ’mini's 

t  laghano  s  /i.jOik’,’  Monteverdi's  jtri 
*-*•*  “«.V  iWe;  pS 

ikitw  and  /  i * 

Rlttitcclo,  /ita  s  nephew  t  tenor,  u 
Puccini's  t.'cooji  \.  fa,-,  hi  ® 

Kip  Van  \li«We,  i !  i  i(  story  bv  Wash, 
myton  hvm^  originally  published  in 
Ac  .Ucfcn  a.oi.  Ihe  tale  cimcerm 
flic  twentv  veai  rn chanted  sleep  of  J 
he»o  m  tlw  tatsktlls;  he  awakens  an 
old  man,  the  woild  around  him  com- 
Pletok  changed,  tieorge  Frederick 
Bristow  s  Ht»  t\m  »mfU#.  was  one  of 
,}w ,if'*  'WJ-h  by  an  American  on  a 
native  stibjcvl,  Ihe  f 'tench  composer 
sit  operas  bouffes,  Kohei  t  Blatniuetlc 
also  wiote  a  wotk  on  this  theme. 

t.M  tfpeiu  bv  Reginald  Ik*  Roven. 

*  duetto  by  Pen  v  Mac  Kaye,  based  on 
the  Washington  In  mg  store.  Premiere: 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  January  2, 
Pk’fi  fn  this  adaptation,  Rip  Van 
Winkle  n  the  victim  of  a  sleeping  po. 
turn;  ,md,  instead  *d  a  nagging  wife, 
fir  Um  4  v^rrftirjf  f, 

KKe  mid  l  »U  «f  Tie, 

opera  by  Kurt  Well,  |  duetto  hv  Ber¬ 
tolt  Itm  hr  Piermeie:  Frankfort 
Upeni,  <  hinbet  ,‘u.  mil.  jhe  story 
tells  ot  three  escaped  criminals  who 
found  the  city  ot  Mahagonnv  in  an 
American  dent.  ,»  citv  m  which  the 
basest  imtimts  ot  man  ,u«  catered  to. 
the  umnoi  ,»l  theme  ;»i, nuked  a  riot  at 
the  opera's  tii  si  per  tot  maricc , 
Kkttw/hme,  t  #  tKntwrreetlim),  opera 
bv  I  lairctt  Altano  I  duetto  by  tesare 
f  taitau,  based  »tn  novel  by  1  on  lulsloy. 
Premiere  Jeatio  V  ittouo  Fmunuelc, 
Intm,  Noveitdvt  in,  l*J(M,  Prince 
thuhtii,  afiont  to  leave  with  his  regi- 
meur,  ttevss  ,m4  tails  m  love  with 
Katinha,  Stic  fvcouifi  piegn.nit,  hut 
the  (')in.r  is  untwaie  of  this.  Iter  life 
turned,  KaiitiJu,  after  her  child'* 
ileith,  K.immii  .»  minder  and  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  esile  in  Sdn-tsa  t  he  Prince 
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meets  her  in  St.  Petersburg  just  before 
her  exile,  is  overwhelmed  to  learn  that 
he  has  been  the  cause  of  her  downfall. 

In  Siberia,  Dimitri  is  finally  able  to 
gain  her  pardon,  but  she  no  longer 
loves  him,  having  found  a  devoted  lover 
in  the  convict  Simonson. 

Rltoma  vincitor!  Aida’s  aria  in  Act  I, 
Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  Aida. 

Ritornello,  Italian  for  “little  repeti¬ 
tion.”  In  early  Italian  operas,  a  ritor- 
nello  was  a  brief  instrumental  passage 
played  between  scenes,  or  between  the 
vocal  portions  of  a  song. 

Robbins,  Serena’s  husband  (baritone) 
in  Gershwin’s  Porgy  and  Bess. 

Robert  le  Diable  (Robert  the  Devil), 
opera  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer.  Libretto 
by  Eugene  Scribe  and  Germain  Dela- 
vigne.  Premiere:  Paris  Op6ra,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1831.  The  action  takes  place  in 
thirteenth  century  Palermo.  Robert,  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  is  the  son  of  a 
mortal  woman  and  a  devil.  That  devil 
disguises  himself  as  a  man  and  assumes 
the  name  of  Bertram.  He  follows  his 
son  with  the  hope  of  gaining  his  soul. 
In  Sicily,  Robert  falls  in  love  with  the 
princess  Isabella,  and  hopes  to  win  her 
hand  in  a  tournament.  But  the  strata¬ 
gems  of  the  devil  keep  him  from  win¬ 
ning.  Thinking  that  his  cause  is  lost, 
Robert  is  willing  to  use  diabolical 
means  to  win  the  woman  he  loves.  At  a 
midnight  revel  with  ghosts,  Robert  ac¬ 
quires  a  magic  branch  with  which  he 
gains  access  to  Isabella,  and  with  which 
he  hopes  to  win  her  against  her  will. 
Isabella  pleads  with  him  to  break  the 
branch,  which  he  finally  does,  destroy¬ 
ing  its  magic.  He  is  about  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  with  his  father  for  the  consign¬ 
ment  of  his  soul  to  hell  when  he  is 
dissuaded  by  his  foster  sister.  Robert 
denounces  his  father,  who  returns  to 
the  lower  regions.  The  redeemed  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Isabella  are  now  united  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Some  of  the  more  popular  ex¬ 
cerpts  are  Alice’s  romance,  “Vanne, 
disse,”  and  the  chorus  of  the  Sicilian 
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knights,  “Sorte  arnica,”  both  in  Act  I; 
Bertram’s  invocation,  “Suore,  che  ripo- 
sate,”  and  the  chorus  of  the  demons, 
“Demoni  fatale,”  in  Act  III. 

Robin  Hood,  (1)  opera  in  three  acts 
by  George  Alexander  Macfarren.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  John  Oxenford.  Premiere: 
London,  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1860. 

(2)  Operetta  by  Reginald  De  Koven. 
Premiere:  Chicago,  June  9,  1890.  This 
work  contains  the  song  now  associated 
with  weddings,  “O  promise  me!” 
Robinson,  Count,  Elisetta’s  rich  suitor 
(bass)  in  Cimarosa’s  II  matrimonio 
segreto. 

Rocca,  Lodovico,  composer.  Born 
Turin,  Italy,  November  29,  1895.  He 
attended  the  Milan  Conservatory  and 
the  Turin  University.  His  first  opera, 
La  morte  di  Frine,  was  produced  in 
1921.  Success  came  in  1934  with  II 
dibuk  ( The  Dybbuk),  which  won  first 
prize  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  La 
Scala.  In  1940  he  became  director  of 
the  Turin  Conservatory.  His  other 
operas:  La  corona  di  Re  Gaulo  (1923) ; 
Monte  Ivnor  (1939);  In  terra  di  leg - 
genda;  UUragano  (1952). 

Rocco,  (1)  a  jailer  (bass)  in  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Fidelio. 

(2)  A  Camorrist  (bass)  in  Wolf- 
Ferrari’s  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna. 
Rodelina,  opera  by  Handel.  Libretto 
by  Nicolo  Haym.  Premiere:  King’s 
Theatre,  Hay  market,  February  13, 
1725.  Rodelina,  queen  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  is  threatened  by  Grimoaldo,  who 
has  usurped  power:  if  she  is  not  recep¬ 
tive  to  his  love,  he  will  kill  her  child. 
The  exiled  king,  Bertarido,  returns  to 
the  palace  secretly,  overthrows  Grimo- 
aldo’s  rule,  and  reassumes  the  throne. 
The  baritone  aria  “Dove  sei  amato 
bene”  is  popular.  The  dungeon  scene 
with  Bertarido  is  sometimes  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  scene  in  Beethoven’s  Fidelio . 
Roderigo,  a  Venetian  gentleman 
(tenor)  in  Verdi’s  Otello. 
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Rodolfo  (i)  a  count  (baritone)  ^  M 

Bellim  s  La  sonnambula.  y 

(2)  A  poet  (tenor)  in  love  with 
Mirni  in  Puccini  s  La  Boheme, 

(3)  Son  of  a  count  (tenor)  in  love 
with  Luisa  Miller  in  Verdi’s  Luisa 

Miller . 

Rodrigo,  (1)  Marquis  of  Posa  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  Verdi’s  Don  Carlos. 

(2)  The  Cid,  principal  male  charac¬ 
ter  (tenor)  in  Massenet’s  Le  Cid 
Rodrigue,  the  Cid —see  above,  rod- 
rigo. 

Rogers,  Bernard,  composer.  Bom  New 
York  City,  February  4,  1893.  He  stud- 
Md  with  Arthur  Farwell  and  Ernest 
Bloch;  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art* 
and  in  Europe  with  Nadia  Boulanger 
and  Frank  Bridge.  In  1929  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  in  Rochester,  and  it  was  in  that 
city  that  his  first  works  were  performed. 

His  first  opera,  The  Marriage  of  Aude 
was  completed  in  1932.  His  second’ 

The  Warrior,  received  the  Alice  Ditson 
Fund  Prize  in  1946  and  was  introduced 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  January 
11,  1947.  Two  more  operas  were  com- 
P  eted  in  1954:  The  Veil  and  The 
Nightingale . 

Roi  de  Lahore,  Le  (The  King  of 
Lahore),  opera  by  Jules  Massenet  Li- 
bretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  based  on  the 

M/lh/i/iii/ii./,*/.  T» _ *  v 


, .  ,  vjauci,  uasea  on  the 

Mahabharata,  Premiere:  Paris  Opera 
April  27,  1877.  Alim,  King  of  Lahore,’ 
and  his  minister,  Scindia,  are  rivals  for 
Site's  tove.  Scindia  kills  Alim,  ascends 
the  throne,  and  is  about  to  marry  Sita. 
The  God  Indra  allows  Alim  to  return 
to  earth  disguised  as  a  beggar.  He 
visits  his  palace  and  is  recognized  by 
Sita.  She  kills  herself  so  that  she  may 
join  Alim  in  paradise.  The  ballet  music 
“  Act  III,  and  Scindia’s  arioso, 
Promesse  de  mon  avenir,”  are  famil¬ 
iar  excerpts. 

Roi  d’Ys,  Le  (The  King  of  Ys),  lyric 
drama  by  Edouard  Lalo.  Libretto  by 
Edouard  Blau,  based  on  a  Breton 
legend.  Premiere:  Opera-Comique, 
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,  1888.  The  legend  from  which 
this  opera  was  derived  was  also  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Debussy’s  piano  prelude 
La  cathedrale  engloutie.  Mylio  is  b 
mve  with  Rozenn,  daughter  of  the 
Kmg  of  Ys,  but  he  is  also  loved  by 
Rozenn’s  sister,  Margared.  On  the 
wedding  night,  Margared  is  led  by  her 
jealousy  to  open  the  sea  gates  and  flood 
the  town  of  Ys.  The  panic-stricken 
townspeople  rush  to  the  hills  for  safety 
Conscience-stricken,  Margared  com¬ 
mits  suicide.  The  patron  saint  of  Ys 
saves  the  city.  The  overture — which 
quotes  principal  melodic  material  from 
the  opera  and  summarizes  the  main 
action  is  a  familiar  concert  number. 
The  more  familiar  vocal  excerpts  in¬ 
clude  Rozenn’s  and  Margared’s  duet 
m  Act  I,  “En  silence  pourquoi  souffrir  ” 
and  Mylio’s  aubade  in  Act  III,  “Vaine- 
ment,  ma  bien  aimee.” 

Roi  d’Yvetot,  Le  (The  King  of  Yvetot), 
comic  opera  by  Jacques  Ibert.  Libretto 
by  Jean  Limzon  and  Andre  de  la  Tour- 
rasse,  based  on  a  ballad  by  Pierre  Jean 
de  Beranger.  Premiere:  Opera-Com- 
ique,  January  15,  1930.  The  King  of 
Yvetot  is  deprived  of  his  rule  by  his 
freedom-loving  subjects.  The  men  of 
his  realm  must  now  assume  command, 
and  they  no  longer  have  time  for  love 
or  work.  The  women  band  together  to 


rmg  back  their  king.  The  king  falls  in 
love  with  a  servant  girl,  and  when  he 
returns  to  the  throne  he  makes  her 
queen. 

roi  l’a  dit,  Le  (The  King  Said  So),  opera- 
comique  by  Leo  Delibes.  Libretto  by 
Edmond  Gondinet.  Premiere:  Opera- 
Comique,  May  24,  1873.  This  was 
Delibes  s  first  opera.  The  Marquis  de 
Montecontour,  in  a  moment  of  con¬ 
fusion  tells  Louis  XIV  that  he  has  a 
son  when  actually  he  is  the  father  of 
four  daughters.  Commanded  to  brine 
his  son  to  court,  the  Marquis  is  forced 
to  adopt  a  peasant  boy  and  pass  him  off 
as  a  nobleman.  The  boy  makes  the  most 
of  his  situation,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
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Marquis,  who  now  contrives  a  method 
by  which  he  can  be  rid  of  him.  All  turns 
out  well  when  the  Marquis  is  made  a 
duke  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  his 
“son,”  and  the  adopted  boy  marries 
the  maid  with  whom  he  is  in  love.  The 
opera’s  duet  for  two  sopranos,  “Deja 
les  hirondelles,”  has  become  famous  as 
a  concert  number. 

Holland,  Romain,  novelist,  critic.  Bom 
Clamecy,  France,  January  29,  1866; 
died  Vezelay,  France,  December  30, 
1944.  Winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  1915  for  his  novel  about  a  musician, 
Jean  Christophe,  Rolland  was  educated 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  in 
Paris  and  the  Ecole  Frangaise  in  Rome. 
He  received  his  doctorate  with  a  thesis 
on  the  early  history  of  opera,  Les  ori - 
gines  du  theatre  lyrique  moderne,  which 
received  the  Prix  Kastner-Bourgault  in 
1896.  Later  books  by  Rolland  also  con¬ 
tain  significant  material  on  the  early 
history  of  opera  and  its  composers. 
These  include  Musiciens  d’autrefois 
(1908),  published  in  the  United  States 
as  Some  Musicians  of  Former  Days , 
and  Voyage  musicale  au  pays  du  passe 
(1909)  (A  Musical  Tour  Through  the 
Land  of  the  Past) .  In  1900  Rolland  or¬ 
ganized  the  first  international  congress 
for  the  history  of  music.  Three  years 
later  he  became  president  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  section  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  Sociales.  He  resigned  in  1909 
to  devote  himself  to  writing.  From  1913 
to  1938  he  resided  in  Switzerland.  Be¬ 
sides  books  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  a  biography  of  Handel  (1910), 
several  volumes  about  Beethoven,  an 
autobiography,  Journey  Within  (1947), 
and  an  essay  on  seventeenth  century 
Italian  opera  in  Lavignac’s  Encyclo¬ 
pedic.  His  novel  Colas  Breugnon  was 
adapted  as  an  opera  by  Dmitri  Kab¬ 
alevsky. 

Roller,  Alfred,  scene  designer.  Born 
Vienna,  February  10,  1864;  died  there 
June  21,  1935.  In  1903  he  was  engaged 
by  Gustav  Mahler  to  design  new  sets 


for  many  productions  of  the  Vienna 
Opera,  including  the  Ring,  Tristan  und 
Isolde ,  Fidelio,  and  Don  Giovanni.  He 
subsequently  designed  the  scenery  for 
the  major  productions  of  the  annual 
Salzburg  Festival.  He  was  also  director 
of  the  Vienna  School  of  Commercial 
and  Technical  Arts. 

Romance  (Italian:  romanza) ,  in  oper¬ 
atic  use,  a  designation  for  an  aria  of 
nondramatic  nature,  generally  expres¬ 
sive  of  personal  sentiments,  or  devoted 
to  setting  forth  a  narrative. 

Romance  d’ Antonia,  see  elle  a  fui, 
LA  TOURTERELLE. 

Romani,  Felice,  librettist.  Born  Genoa, 
Italy,  January  31,  1788;  died  Moneglia, 
Italy,  January  28, 1865.  Though  trained 
to  be  a  lawyer,  he  turned  to  literature, 
writing  librettos  for  over  a  hundred 
operas,  and  becoming  the  most  signifi- 
can  Italian  librettist  of  his  day.  Among 
the  operas  for  which  he  wrote  the  texts : 
Bellini’s  Norma,  II  pirata,  and  La  son- 
nambula;  Bizet’s  Parisina;  Donizetti’s 
Uelisir  d’amore  and  Lucrezia  Borgia; 
Mercadante’s  Normanni  a  Parigi; 
Meyerbeer’s  Margherita  df Anjou  and 
L’esule  di  Granata;  Rossini’s  11  Turco 
in  Italia;  Verdi’s  Un  giorno  di  regno . 
Late  in  life,  becoming  blind,  Romani 
received  a  government  pension. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ( 1 )  tragedy  by 
Shakespeare,  the  source  of  many 
operas,  the  most  famous  being  Gou¬ 
nod’s  (see  below) .  The  first  opera  writ¬ 
ten  on  this  drama  was  Romeo  und 
Julia,  by  Georg  Benda,  produced  at 
Gotha  on  November  25,  1776.  For 
others,  see  Shakespeare. 

(2)  Romeo  et  Juliette,  opera  in  five 
acts  by  Charles  Gounod.  Libretto  by 
Jules  Bar  bier  and  Michel  Carre,  based 
on  Shakespeare.  Premiere:  Theatre 
Lyrique,  Paris,  April  27,  1867. 

Characters:  Romeo,  a  Montague 
(tenor);  Juliette,  daughter  of  Capulet 
(soprano);  Capulet,  a  nobleman  (bass); 
Tybalt,  Capulet’s  nephew  (tenor) ; 
Paris,  kinsman  of  Capulet  (baritone) ; 
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Gregorio,  another  kinsman  (baritone) ; 
Stephano,  Rom6o’s  page  (soprano); 
Gertrude,  Juliette’s  nurse  (mezzo-so¬ 
prano)  ;  Benvolio,  Romeo’s  friend 
(tenor);  Mercutio,  another  friend 
(baritone) ;  Friar  Laurence  (bass); 
Duke  of  Verona  (bass);  Capulets, 
Montagues,  retainers,  guests.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  Verona  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Act  I.  Capulet’s  ballroom.  Capulet 
is  giving  a  ball  in  honor  of  Juliette.  The 
masked  guests  include  two  uninvited 
ones  from  the  rival  house  of  Montague; 
Romeo  and  Mercutio,  The  latter  tells 
of  a  dream  he  has  had  ( Ballad  of  Queen 
Mab).  Rom6o  forgets  the  danger  of 
being  in  the  house  of  his  enemy  when 
he  catches  sight  of  Juliette  and  falls  in 
love  as  J uliette  voices  her  pleasure  in 
the  happiness  of  the  evening  (uJe  veux 
vivre  dans  ce  r8ve”).  Approaching  the 
yet  unknown  girl,  Romeo  begins  to  pay 
court,  and  finds  Juliette  not  unrecep tive 
(“Ange  adorable”) .  Their  colloquy  is 
interrupted  by  Tybalt,  who  recognizes 
Rom6o.  Capulet  intervenes  and  pre¬ 
vents  a  fight.  Rom6o  and  Mercutio 
leave,  Rom8o  having  learned  that  he 
has  lost  his  heart  to  Capulet’s  daughter. 
Capulet  and  his  guests  resume  their 
merrymaking. 

Act  II.  Capulefs  garden,  Romeo 
serenades  Juliette  below  her  balcony 
(“Ah!  l&ve-toi,  soled”).  When  Juliette 
appears,  the  lovers  exchange  tender 
sentiments.  Finally,  they  must  say  good 
night  (“De  cet  adieu  si  douce  est  la 
tristesse”).  Juliette  retires;  Romdo 
lingers  a  few  moments,  musing  on  his 
passion. 

Act  III,  Scene  L  Friar  Laurence's 
cell.  Rom6o  and  Juliette  are  secretly 
married  by  Friar  Laurence.  The  three* 
joined  by  Juliette’s  nurse  Gertrude, 
give  voice  to  their  happiness  (“O  pur 
bonheur!”). 

Scene  2.  A  street.  Stephano,  seeking 
Romeo,  sings  a  mocking  serenade 
(  Que  fais-tu  blanche  tourterelle?”) , 


Rudely  awakened,  Gregorio,  a  Capulet 
rushes  out  of  his  house  to  attack  the 

Montague  page.  Mercutio  and  Tybalt 
passing  by,  are  involved  In  the  fig^’ 
Mercutio  is  wounded.  Believing  that 
Mercutio  is  dying,  Romeo  kills  Tybalt 
The  Duke  of  Verona,  apprised  of  the 
situation,  banishes  Romeo, 

Act  IV,  Juliette's  room,  Ronado 
comes  secretly  to  bid  Juliette  farewell 
Once  again  they  speak  of  their  love 
(“Null  d’hymeneeM>*  When  Romdo 
has  gone,  Friar  Laurence  brings  the 
news  that  the  girds  marriage  has  been 
arranged,  He  counsels  her  to  drink  a 
potion  which  wilt  induce  a  deathlike 
sleep;  then,  believing  tier  dead,  her 
family  will  place  her  in  the  family 
tomb,  from  which  she  can  escape  to 
join  her  lawful  husband,  Upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Baris  and  GupuleL  Juliette 
drains  the  Friar**  potion  and  falls  into 
a  trance. 

Act  V,  Juliette’s  tomb.  Outside  the 
tomb,  Friar  Laurence  learns  to  his 
horror  that  his  message  about  Juliette’s 
simulated  death  has  not  reached 
Romeo.  Romeo  arrives  to  mourn  the 
death  of  hi*  wife,  Spellbound  by  her 
beauty  ("Salut!  tom  beau!  sombre  ei 
sikmekm**!,  he  joins  her  to  death,  as 
he  thinks,  by  drink  mg  poison.  Before 
the  poison  takes  dfeeb  Romeo  sees  his 
wife  stir.  He  ten  Ikes  that  she  is  not 
dead  after  all,  but  it  is  too  late;  Romeo 
m  dying.  Now  it  is  Juliette’s  torn  to  die. 
She  pierces  her  breast  with  a  dagger* 
and  the  lovers  die  in  one  another’s 
arms, 

Rtmm  4*1  htlh'tu\  coining  %i\  years 
after  Gounod \  most  famous  opera, 

Fam(%  was  such  an  estraordmary  suc¬ 
cess  that  it  was  heard  a  hundred  titties 
in  its  first  year.  But  the  new  opera 

never  became  m  popular  m  it*  prede¬ 
cessor.  It  is  not  the  sustained  master- 
work  that  l*44i4,o  is,  yet  it  has  a  refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  that  are  less  evident 

in  Famu  When  Arthur  Bervey  wrote 
that  Gounod  ‘’created  a  musical  lan- 
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guage  of  his  own,  one  of  extraordinary 
sweetness,”  he  must  have  had  Romeo 
et  Juliette  in  mind.  Juliette’s  waltz  in 
the  first  act,  Romeo’s  serenade  in  the 
second  act,  and  his  radiant  aria  “Salut! 
tombeau!”  in  the  last  are  among  the 
finest  examples  of  French  lyricism. 
The  opera  may  lack  dramatic  interest 
and  variety  of  mood;  but  its  finest  mo¬ 
ments  make  it  a  rewarding  experience. 
Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe,  see 

VILLAGE  ROMEO  AND  JULIET,  A. 

Romerzahlung,  Tannhauser’s  Rome 
Narrative  in  Act  III  of  Wagner’s  Tann - 
hduser . 

Ronald,  Sir  Landon  (bom  russell), 
conductor.  Born  London,  June  7, 1873; 
died  there  August  14,  1938.  He  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Russell,  the  song 
composer,  one  of  whose  other  sons, 
also  named  Henry  Russell,  was  an 
opera  impresario.  Landon  Ronald  re¬ 
ceived  his  training  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  in  London.  In  1891  be  be¬ 
came  accompanist  and  coach  at  Covent 
Garden  under  Luigi  Mancinelli.  For 
two  seasons  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Italian  Opera  Company,  directed  by 
Augustus  Harris.  He  then  directed  a 
season  of  English  opera  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1894  he  toured  the  United  States  as 
Nellie  Melba’s  conductor  and  accom¬ 
panist,  and  in  1895  he  directed  opera 
performances  at  Co  vent  Garden.  After¬ 
ward,  he  specialized  in  symphonic 
music,  appearing  as  conductor  with 
most  of  the  great  orchestras  of  the 
world.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
was  the  principal  of  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  Also  a  noted  music 
critic,  he  was  knighted  in  1922. 

Ronde  du  Postilion:  see  mes  amis, 

ECOUTEZ  L’HISTOIRE. 

Rondine,  La  (The  Swallow),  opera  by 
Giacomo  Puccini.  Libretto  by  Giu¬ 
seppe  Adami  based  on  a  German  li¬ 
bretto  by  A.  M.  Willner  and  H.  Reich¬ 
ert.  Premiere:  Monte  Carlo,  March  27, 
1917.  During  the  second  French  Em¬ 
pire,  Magda,  mistress  of  Rambaldo,  a 


wealthy  banker,  is  entertaining  her 
guests.  One  of  them  is  the  poet  Pru- 
niere,  who  suggests  that  sentimental 
love  is  returning  to  fashion.  This  en¬ 
courages  Magda  to  tell  her  friends 
about  a  romance  she  once  had  with  a 
student  she  met  in  a  dance  hall,  Le  Bal 
Bullier.  The  poet  then  tells  Magda’s 
fortune:  Like  a  swallow  she  has  left 
her  home,  and  like  a  swallow  she  will 
return.  A  young  man  from  the  country, 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  Rambaldo, 
expresses  a  desire  to  visit  Le  Bal  Bullier. 
Magda  has  a  sudden  impulse  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  The  young  man,  Ruggero,  is 
as  attracted  to  Magda  as  she  is  to  him. 
They  take  a  villa  on  the  Riviera  and  all 
goes  well  until  Ruggero  seeks  his 
mother’s  permission  to  marry  Magda. 
At  this  point,  Magda’s  discretion 
prompts  her  to  abandon  her  young 
lover  and  return  to  Rambaldo. 

Rooy,  Anton,  see  van  rooy,  anton. 
Rosa,  Carl  (born  rose)  ,  impresario. 
Born  Hamburg,  Germany,  March  21, 
1842;  died  Paris,  April  30,  1889.  He 
attended  the  Conservatories  of  Leipzig 
and  Paris,  after  which  he  made  tours  as 
a  violinist  and  played  in  various  orches¬ 
tras.  In  1866  he  toured  the  United 
States,  where  he  married  the  singer 
Euphrosyne  Parepa.  They  formed  an 
opera  company  which  toured  the 
United  States.  After  his  wife  died  in 
England  in  1874,  Rosa  founded  and 
directed  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  which  gave  performances  in 
English  and  became  one  of  England’s 
major  operatic  organizations.  See  carl 
ROSA  OPERA  COMPANY. 

Rosalinde,  Baron  von  Eisenstein’s  wife 
(soprano)  in  Johann  Strauss’s  Die 
Fledermaus . 

Rosario,  a  lady  of  rank  (soprano)  in 
Granados’  Goyescas . 

Rosaura,  Ottavio’s  daughter  (soprano) 
in  Wolf-Ferrari’s  Le  donne  curiose. 
Roschana,  Almanzor’s  wife  (contralto) 
in  Weber’s  Oberon . 
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Rose,  Ellen’s  friend  (mezzo-soprano) 
in  Delibes’s  Lakme. 

Rosenberg,  Hilding,  composer.  Bom 
Bosjokloster,  Sweden,  June  21,  1892. 
He  did  not  receive  systematic  musical 
training  until,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
he  entered  the  Stockholm  Conserva¬ 
tory.  Travels  to  Dresden  and  Paris  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  modern  idioms,  and 
he  now  turned  from  romanticism  to 
modernism.  In  this  vein  he  wrote  some 
chamber  and  orchestral  music.  In  1932 
he  completed  his  first  opera,  Journey 
to  America.  He  subsequently  completed 
several  more  operas,  the  most  ambiti¬ 
ous  being  a  cycle  of  four  opera-ora¬ 
torios  entitled  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 
(1949),  whose  text  was  derived  from 
Thomas  Mann’s  novel  of  the  same 
name.  His  other  operas;  The  Marion¬ 
ettes  (1939);  The  Isle  of  Felicity 
(1945). 

Rosenkavalier,  Der  (The  Cavalier  of 
the  Rose),  a  “comedy  for  music”  in 
three  acts,  by  Richard  Strauss.  Libretto 
by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Premiere: 
Dresden  Opera,  January  26,  1911. 
American  premiere:  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  December 
9,  1913. 

Characters:  The  Feldmarschallin, 
Princess  von  Werdenberg  (soprano) ; 
Baron  Ochs  von  Lerchenau,  her  cousin 
(bass) ;  Octavian,  a  young  nobleman 
(mezzo-soprano) ;  Herr  von  Faninal,  a 
wealthy  merchant  (baritone);  Sophie, 
his  daughter  (soprano) ;  Marianne, 
Faninal’s  housekeeper  (soprano) ;  Val- 
zacchi,  an  intriguing  Italian  (tenor) ; 
Annina,  his  accomplice  (contralto);  a 
singer,  flute  player,  notary,  milliner, 
widow,  innkeeper;  orphans,  waiters, 
musicians,  guests;  a  major  domo,  and 
a  Negro  servant  boy  to  the  Princess. 
The  setting  is  Vienna  during  the  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa. 

Act  I.  The  Princess’  bedroom. 
Young  Octavian  tells  the  Princess  von 
Werdenberg  how  much  he  loves  her. 
He  is  interrupted,  and  sent  into  hiding. 
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by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  Princess’ 
cousin,  Baron  Ochs.  The  lecherous 
Baron  has  come  with  the  news  that  he 
is  about  to  marry  Sophie  Faninal.  Oc¬ 
tavian,  disguised  as  a  maid,  emerges 
from  concealment.  It  is  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Baron  attempts  to  arrange  a 
rendezvous  with  “her.”  The  Baron  then 
explains  to  his  cousin  that  custom  dic¬ 
tates  that  a  silver  rose,  the  pledge  of 
love,  be  sent  to  his  future  bride;  he 
begs  the  Princess  to  provide  him  with 
a  suitable  emissary.  The  major  domo 
now  announces  that  the  Princess  must 
attend  to  her  various  interviews  of  the 
day.  As  she  does  so,  a  tenor  entertains 
her  with  an  Italian  serenade  (“Di  rigori 
armato”).  When  the  room  is  emptied 
of  all  servants  and  visitors,  and  the 
Baron  and  Octavian  have  departed,  the 
Princess  reflects  on  her  love  affair  with 
Octavian.  In  a  poignant  monologue 
(“Kann  ich  mich  auch  an  ein  Madel 
erinnern”)  she  laments  the  passing  of 
her  youth,  and  how  futile  it  is  for  her 
to  try  to  hold  on  to  the  love  of  one  so 
young  as  Octavian.  She  then  calls  to 
her  servant  and  instructs  him  to  have 
Octavian  bear  Baron  Ochs’  silver  rose 
to  Sophie. 

Act  II.  Faninal’s  house.  Sophie  prays 
that  she  may  prove  worthy  as  the  wife 
of  so  exalted  a  man  as  the  Baron 
Ochs  (“In  dieser  feierlichen  Stunde”). 
Octavian  enters.  With  great  dignity  he 
presents  the  silver  rose  (“Presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Rose”).  The  young  people 
exchange  meaningful  glances;  at  that 
moment  they  realize  how  attracted  they 
are  to  each  other.  The  Baron  arrives. 
Loud  and  vulgar,  he  repels  Sophie.  He 
tries  to  embrace  her  and  repeatedly 
tells  her  how  fortunate  she  is  to  gain 
him  for  a  husband  (“Mit  mir,  mit 
mir’).  When  Octavian  and  Sophie  are 
left  alone,  they  confide  to  each  other 
their  inmost  feelings.  Returning  sud¬ 
denly,  the  Baron  catches  them  in  an 
embrace.  Enraged,  he  challenges  Oc¬ 
tavian  to  a  duel.  Scratched  in  the  course 
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of  it,  Ochs  growls  and  bellows  as  if  he 
had  been  mortally  wounded.  He  for¬ 
gets  his  pains  when  a  perfumed  note 
arrives  proposing  a  rendezvous  with 
the  Princess’  “maid”;  the  note  has  been 
sent,  of  course,  by  Octavian. 

Act  III.  A  private  chamber  in  a  dis¬ 
reputable  hotel.  Disguised  as  the  maid, 
Octavian  comes  to  keep  his  rendezous. 
The  Baron  follows,  full  of  delicious 
anticipation.  But  a  series  of  pranks, 
arranged  by  Octavian,  harasses  him. 
Strange  faces  appear  in  the  windows. 
A  distraught  woman  enters,  followed 
by  a  brood  of  children  who,  she  claims, 
belong  to  Ochs.  Such  a  hubbub  is  raised 
that  the  police  appear.  They  are  about 
to  arrest  the  Baron  when  the  Princess 
makes  her  entrance.  Octavian  puts 
aside  his  disguise,  and  the  Baron  dis¬ 
covers  how  thoroughly  he  has  been 
duped.  With  dignity,  the  Princess  gives 
Octavian  her  blessing  to  love  Sophie 
(“Hab’  mir’s  gelobt,  ihn  lieb  zu  haben”). 
Octavian  and  Sophie  embrace  and  give 
voice  to  their  love  (“1st  ein  Traum, 
kann  nicht  wirklich  sein”). 

Der  Rosenkavalier  represented  a  re¬ 
markable  change  of  style  for  its  com¬ 
poser,  who  had  previously  become 
famous  with  such  lurid  tragedies  as 
Elektra  and  Salome .  In  Der  Rosen¬ 
kavalier  the  touch  is  light,  and  the 
mood  consistently  gay.  Having  always 
had  a  profound  admiration  for  Mo¬ 
zart’s  comic  operas,  and  a  love  for 
Johann  Strauss’s  operettas,  Richard 
Strauss  wrote  an  opera  which  combined 
the  best  qualities  of  both  composers: 
the  infectious  gaiety  of  the  operetta 
composer,  the  penetrating  wit  and  the 
contrasting  humanity  of  Mozart.  The 
wedding  of  Strauss’s  score,  which  tra¬ 
verses  the  gamut  from  broad  burlesque 
to  moving  compassion,  and  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal’s  libretto,  one  of  the 
finest  in  all  opera,  resulted  in  a  work 
which  well  deserves  a  place  with  the 
greatest  comic  operas  of  all  time. 
Rosenstock,  Joseph,  conductor.  Bom 


Cracow,  Poland,  January  27,  1895.  He 
attended  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
then  studied  privately  with  Franz 
Schreker.  In  1920  he  became  conductor 
of  the  Darmstadt  Opera,  rising  to  the 
position  of  general  music  director  five 
years  later.  From  1925  to  1927  he  was 
the  principal  conductor  of  the  Wies¬ 
baden  Opera.  On  October  30,  1929,  he 
made  his  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  conducting  Die 
Meister singer,  but  he  remained  only  a 
single  season.  From  1930  to  1933  he 
was  music  director  of  the  Mannheim 
opera,  and  after  this  he  conducted 
opera  performances  in  Berlin  and  con¬ 
certs  in  Tokyo.  In  the  fall  of  1951  he 
succeeded  Laszlo  Halasz  as  artistic 
director  and  principal  conductor  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  Company. 
Rosina,  Bartolo’s  ward  (soprano),  in 
love  with  Almaviva,  in  Rossini’s  The 
Barber  of  Seville . 

Rosing,  Vladimir,  tenor  and  impre¬ 
sario.  Born  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
January  23, 1890.  After  studying  music 
with  various  teachers,  including  Gio¬ 
vanni  Sbriglia  and  Jean  de  Reszke,  he 
made  his  opera  debut  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  1912  in  Eugene  Onegin.  A  year  later 
he  went  to  London,  studied  with 
George  Powell,  and  made  his  London 
debut  in  Pique  Dame.  In  1915  he  di¬ 
rected  a  season  of  opera  at  the  London 
Opera  House.  He  became  successful  in 
London  both  in  opera  and  as  a  recitalist. 
In  1923  he  appeared  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time,  singing  recitals. 
The  same  year  he  organized  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Opera  Company,  which  for  six 
years  toured  the  United  States,  pre¬ 
senting  operas  in  English.  During  this 
period  he  was  also  head  of  the  opera 
department  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music.  The  American  Opera  Company 
disbanded  in  1929.  Ten  years  later 
Rosing  became  director  of  another 
opera  company  in  Los  Angeles.  Since 
then,  he  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
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York  City  Opera  Company  as  con¬ 
sultant  and  stage  director. 

Rossi,  Gaetano,  librettist.  Bom  Verona, 
1780;  died  there  January  27,  1855.  As 
the  official  playwright  of  the  Teatro  La 
Fenice  in  Venice,  he  wrote  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  opera  librettos.  They  were  set  to 
music  by  many  composers,  including 
Donizetti,  Meyerbeer,  Nicolai,  and 
Rossini.  The  most  famous  of  these 
operas  are  Rossini’s  S  emir  amide  and 
Tancredi. 

rossignol,  Le  (The  Nightingale),  opera 
by  Igor  Stravinsky.  Libretto  by  S. 
Mitousoff  and  the  composer,  based  on 
Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  fairy  tale. 
Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  May  26,  1914. 
In  legendary  times,  a  Chinese  emperor 
acquires  a  nightingale  whose  beautiful 
singing  moves  him  to  tears.  When  three 
ambassadors  from  Japan  bring  the  Em¬ 
peror  a  gift  of  a  mechanical  nightingale, 
the  live  one  disappears.  The  Emperor, 
on  his  deathbed,  is  magically  cured 
when  the  real  nightingale  returns  to 
sing  for  him.  The  courtiers,  expecting 
to  find  him  dead,  discover  him  in  the 
best  of  health.  Stravinsky  made  three 
different  versions  of  this  story.  This 
opera  was  the  first.  He  then  converted 
the  opera  into  a  ballet  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Serge  Diaghilev’s  Ballet 
Russe  on  February  2,  1920.  Mean¬ 
while,  Stravinsky  developed  the  musi¬ 
cal  material  of  the  last  two  acts  into  a 
symphonic  poem. 

Rossi-Lemeni,  Nicola,  bass.  Born  Con¬ 
stantinople,  1922.  He  studied  law,  and 
after  receiving  his  degree  planned  to 
enter  diplomatic  service.  While  in  the 
Italian  army,  during  World  War  II,  he 
sang  for  the  troops,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  decided  to  become  a  professional 
musician.  After  a  period  of  intensive 
study  he  made  his  concert  debut  in 
Verona,  and  shortly  after  that  made  a 
highly  successful  debut  at  La  Scala. 
Appearances  in  other  major  Italian  and 
Latin  American  opera  houses  followed. 
His  American  debut  took  place  at  the 
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San  Francisco  Opera  on  October  2, 
1951,  in  the  role  of  Boris  Godunov,  and 
his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
followed  on  November  16,  1953  when 
he  was  heard  as  Mephistopheles  in 
Faust. 

Rossini,  Gioacchino  Antonio,  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Pesaro,  Italy,  February  29, 
1792;  died  Passy,  France,  November 
13,  1868.  A  musical  child,  he  entered 
the  Liceo  Musicale  in  Bologna  at  age 
twelve,  and  was  an  exceptional  student; 
however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave 
because  of  his  family’s  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  1810  he  wrote  his  first  opera, 
La  cambiale  di  matrimonio,  produced 
that  year  in  Venice.  He  wrote  a  second 
opera  in  181 1,  and  three  more  in  1812, 
before  achieving  his  first  substantial 
success.  This  came  with  La  pietra  del 
paragone,  introduced  by  La  Scala  in 

1812,  and  given  fifty  times  in  its  first 
season.  Tancredi  and  LTtaliana  in 
Algeri ,  both  introduced  in  Venice  in 

1813,  were  even  greater  triumphs. 
Though  only  twenty-one,  Rossini  was 
already  the  idol  of  the  Italian  opera 
public. 

In  1815  he  was  engaged  by  Do¬ 
menico  Barbaja  to  direct  two  opera 
companies  in  Naples  and  write  new 
works  for  them.  His  first  opera  under 
this  arrangement  was  Elisabetta,  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  the  popular  prima 
donna  Isabella  Colbran.  Rossini  was 
later  to  write  several  more  operas  for 
her.  Since  his  contract  permitted  him 
to  accept  outside  commissions,  Ros¬ 
sini  wrote  his  masterwork.  The  Barber 
of  Seville ,  not  for  his  companies  in 
Naples  but  for  production  in  Rome.  It 
was  introduced  at  the  Teatro  Argen¬ 
tina  on  February  20,  1816.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  unhappy  circumstances  spelled 
disaster  for  -the  premiere  (see  barber 
of  Seville),  but  on  the  second  eve¬ 
ning  the  opera  was  acclaimed,  and 
with  each  successive  performance  it 
gained  new  admirers. 

In  1822,  after  marrying  Isabella  Col- 
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bran,  Rossini  left  Italy  for  the  first 
time,  going  to  Vienna,  where  he  and 
his  operas  became  the  rage.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  Paris,  to  direct  the 
Theatre  des  Italiens.  Rossini’s  popu¬ 
larity  in  Paris  was  so  great  that  Charles 
X  gave  him  a  ten-year  contract  to  write 
five  new  operas  a  year;  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  he  was  to  receive 
a  generous  pension  for  life.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  Rossini  wrote 
William  Tell,  introduced  at  the  Paris 
Opera  on  August  3,  1829.  Though  dis¬ 
criminating  musicians  and  some  critics 
acclaimed  it,  the  general  public  did  not 
favor  it,  and  the  opera  was  a  failure. 

Though  Rossini  was  only  thirty- 
seven  years  old  when  he  completed 
William  Tell,  and  lived  for  another 
thirty-nine  years,  he  never  again  wrote 
an  opera.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his 
creative  powers,  and  a  world-renowned 
figure,  yet  in  the  next  four  decades  he 
produced  only  some  sacred  music,  a 
few  songs,  some  instrumental  and 
piano  pieces.  This  sudden  withdrawal 
from  the  world  of  opera  inspired  many 
conjectures.  Some  said  that  Rossini’s 
indolence  had  got  the  better  of  him 
now  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man.  Others 
said  that  the  failure  of  William  Tell  had 
embittered  him.  Still  others  found  Ros¬ 
sini’s  neurasthenia,  which  became  seri¬ 
ous  after  1830,  the  major  cause.  What¬ 
ever  the  reason,  the  most  famous  opera 
composer  of  his  generation  preferred 
to  remain  silent  after  his  thirty-eighth 
opera. 

During  the  next  two  decades  or  so, 
Rossini’s  life  was  complicated  by  pro¬ 
longed  legal  battles  over  his  contract 
with  Charles  X;  by  his  neurasthenia; 
by  his  emotional  attachment  to  Olympe 
Pelissier,  whom  he  had  loved  for  years, 
but  could  not  marry  until  his  first  wife 
had  died.  After  1855,  his  life  became 
easier.  Now  married  to  Olympe,  he 
lived  in  a  luxurious  Paris  apartment, 
and  in  a  summer  villa  in  Passy,  enter¬ 
taining  his  friends  in  the  grand  manner 


and  being  a  major  figure  in  the  social 
and  cultural  life  of  the  city.  His  death 
was  brought  about  by  complications 
following  a  heart  attack.  He  was  buried 
in  Pere  Lachaise  cemetery  in  Paris,  but 
at  the  request  of  the  Italian  government 
his  body  was  removed  to  Florence  and 
buried  in  the  Santa  Croce  Church. 

Rossini  was  a  remarkably  productive 
composer.  He  completed  an  average  of 
two  operas  a  year  for  nineteen  years, 
in  some  years  writing  as  many  as  four. 
This  rate  was  made  possible  by  an 
amazing  creative  facility,  but  what 
helped  increase  his  output  was  his  ca¬ 
pacity  for  making  compromises.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  poor  material 
when  fresher  and  more  original  ideas 
required  painstaking  effort.  He  often 
borrowed  ideas  from  his  older  operas. 
He  even  permitted  other  composers  to 
interpolate  numbers  of  their  own  in  his 
works.  But  though  he  had  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  a  hack,  he  was  also  a  genius 
who  could  bring  the  highest  flights  of 
inspiration  to  his  writing.  A  bold  ex¬ 
perimenter,  some  of  his  innovations 
changed  opera  procedures.  He  per¬ 
fected  what  is  today  called  the  Rossini 
crescendo:  a  brief  phrase  in  rapid 
tempo  repeated  over  and  over  with  no 
variation  save  that  of  volume.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  composers  to  write  out 
cadenzas  instead  of  allowing  the  singer 
to  improvise  them.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  accompanying  recitatives  with 
strings  instead  of  piano.  And  he  was 
one  of  the  first  Italian  composers  after 
Monteverdi  to  use  orchestral  effects 
and  colors  with  such  expressiveness 
and  variety. 

Rossini’s  most  important  operas 
were :  La  scala  di  seta  (1812)  ;La  pietra 
del  paragone  (1812);  II  Signor  Bru - 
schino  (1813);  Tancredi  (1813); 
LTtaliana  in  A  Igeri  (1813);  Elisabetta 
(1815);  II  barbiere  di  Siviglia  ( The 
Barber  of  Seville)  (1815);  Otello 
(1816);  La  cenerentola  (1817);  La 
gazza  ladra  (1817);  Armida  (1817); 
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Mose  in  Egitto  (1818);  La  donna  del 
lago  (1819);  Zelmira  (1822);  Semi- 
ramide  (1823);  Le  siige  de  Corinthe 
(1826) ;  Le  Comte  d'Ory  (1828); 
Guillaume  Tell  ( William  Tell)  (1829). 
Rostand,  Edmond,  poet  and  dramatist. 
Born  Marseilles,  France,  April  1, 1864; 
died  Paris,  December  2,  1918.  Ros¬ 
tand’s  most  celebrated  drama,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  was  made  into  operas  by 
Franco  Alfano  and  Walter  Damrosch. 
His  L’Aiglon  was  the  source  for  an 
opera  written  collaborativeiy  by  Arthur 
Honegger  and  Jacques  Ibert;  La  prim - 
cesse  lointaine,  for  operas  by  Italo 
Montemezzi  and  Georges  Witkowski; 
La  Samaritaine,  for  an  opera  by  Max 
d’Ollone;  Les  Romanesques ,  for  Fritz 
Hart’s  The  Fantastics, 

Rothier,  Leon,  bass.  Bom  Rheims, 
France,  December  26,  1874;  died 
New  York  City,  December  6,  195L 
He  was  trained  as  a  violinist,  but 
in  his  seventeenth  year  the  director 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory  urged  him  to 
turn  to  singing.  Rothier  attended  the 
Conservatory  from  1894  to  1899.  On 
October  1,  1899,  he  made  his  opera 
debut  at  the  Op6ra-Comique  in  Phlli- 
mon  et  Baucis .  Half  a  year  later  he 
appeared  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Louise.  Rothier  remained  with  the 
Op6ra-Comique  until  1903,  afterward 
appearing  with  opera  companies  in 
Marseilles,  Nice,  and  Lyons.  He  made 
his  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  on  December  10,  1910,  in 
Faust.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  was  the  principal  bass  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  heard  in  over  a  hundred  different 
roles.  He  appeared  in  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  P eter  Ibbetson,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  premieres  of  Ariane  et  Barbe - 
Bleue,  Boris  Godunov,  and  Uoiseau 
bleu.  His  last  appearance  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  was  in  hdanon  on  February 
25,  1939.  7 

Rothier  also  distinguished  himself  as 
a  teacher  and  opera  coach.  In  1944  he 
appeared  in  a  Broadway  play,  A  Bell 
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for  Adam.  In  1949  he  celebrated  hfe 
fiftieth  anniversary  tm  a  singer  with  a 
New  York  recital.  He  received  numer¬ 
ous  honors,  among  them  those  0f 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(France),  Oflicier  de  I' Instruction  Pub- 
liquc  (France),  and  Chevalier  of 
Belgian  Order  of  Leopold. 

RothmiiUer,  Marlin,  baritone.  Born 
Trnjani,  Yugoslavia*  December  31 
1908.  He  attended  the  Zagreb  Music 
Academy,  then  went  to  Vienna  and 
studied  composition  with  Alban  Berg 
and  singing  with  Frit*  Steiner.  His 
opera  debut  took  place  with  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Opera  m  1932.  After  two  seasons 
with  the  Zagreb  Opera*  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Zurich  Opera,  where  he 
remained  for  thirteen  years.  He  first 
became  famous  as  a  member  of  the 
New  London  Opera  Company  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  he  joined  In  1947,  distin¬ 
guishing  himself  in  such  roles  as  Rigo- 
letto,  Scarpia,  and  Jokanaan  (in  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss’s  Sttfamei.  In  1946  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
where  he  has  since  been  a  leading  bari¬ 
tone,  In  1950  he  sewed  major  suc¬ 
cesses  at  Coven t  Garden  and  at  the 
Glyndehourne  Festival,  and  soon  after 
that  made  his  American  debut  with  the 
New  York  <1tv  Opera, 

Rofftwdl,  Walter  Henry,  conductor. 
Born  London,  England*  September  22, 
1872;  died  Los  Angeles*  California, 
March  12,  1927,  His  music  study  took 
place  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  and 
in  Munich  with  Ludwig  Thuille  and 
Max  von  Schillings.  He  began  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  m  concert  pianist,  hut 
abandoned  this  for  conducting  in  1895 
when  he  was  engaged  as  Gustav  Mah¬ 
ler’s  assistant  at  the  Hamburg  Opera. 
He  then  conducted  operas  in  various 
German  theaters,  and  directed  a  sea¬ 
son  of  German  operas  In  Amsterdam 
in  1 903-1 904.  In  1904  he  was  engaged 
by  the  Savage  Opera  Company  to  direct 
Parsifal  (In  English)  in  the  Hinted 
States,  He  remained  with  the  company 
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until  1908,  during  which  period  he  led 
the  American  premiere  of  Madama 
Butterfly.  Elisabeth  Wolff,  who  ap¬ 
peared  as  Cio-Cio-San,  became  his 
wife.  After  1908  he  devoted  himself  to 
symphonic  music,  serving  as  conductor 
of  the  St  Paul  Symphony  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic, 
rbtisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque,  La, 
see  FRANCE,  ANATOLE. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  philosopher, 
musical  theoretician,  and  composer. 
Born  Geneva,  Switzerland,  June  28, 
1712;  died  Ermenonville,  France,  July 
2,  1778.  The  celebrated  philosopher 
was  also  an  influential  musician  and  an 
active  participant  in  operatic  activities. 
For  some  years  he  earned  his  living  by 
copying  music.  He  contributed  articles 
on  music  to  Diderot’s  Encyclopedic , 
and  proposed  some  refinements  in  the 
system  of  musical  notation.  In  1747  he 
wrote  his  first  opera,  Les  muses  galan - 
tes .  When  Pergolesi’s  La  serve  padrone 
was  introduced  in  Paris  in  1752,  Rous¬ 
seau  was  so  enchanted  with  it  that  he 
wrote  a  comic  opera  in  a  similar  vein, 
Le  devin  du  village ,  an  outstanding 
success  for  many  years.  The  contro¬ 
versy  that  arose  over  the  differing 
merits  of  Pergolesi’s  comic  opera  and 
the  more  dramatic  operas  of  Jean 
Philippe  Rameau — the  “Guerre  des 
Bouffons” — found  Rousseau  in  the 
Italian  camp.  His  “Lettre  sur  la  mu- 
sique  frangaise,”  published  in  1753, 
proved  such  a  bitter  attack  that  Rous¬ 
seau  was  hanged  in  effigy  by  the  artists 
of  the  Opera.  Rousseau’s  Dictionnaire 
de  musique,  which  became  internation¬ 
ally  popular,  was  published  in  1768. 
The  composer  worked  on  a  third  opera, 
Daphnis  et  Chloe,  but  did  not  finish  it. 
He  collected  his  vocal  duets  and  ro¬ 
mances  in  a  volume  entitled  Les  con¬ 
solations  des  miseres  de  me  vie  (1781) . 
His  drama  Pygmalion  was  the  source 
for  an  opera  by  Giambattista  Cimador, 
for  which  he  himself  wrote  part  of  the 
music,  while  Mozart’s  Bastien  and 


Bastienne  was  based  on  a  parody  of 
Rousseau’s  Le  devin  du  village. 

Roussel,  Albert  Charles,  composer. 
Born  Tourcoing,  France,  April  5, 1 869; 
died  Royan,  France,  August  23,  1937. 
He  attended  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
where  his  teachers  included  Vincent 
d’Indy.  He  first  became  famous  with  a 
ballet,  Le  festin  de  Varaignee .  His 
opera-ballet  Padmdvati,  inspired  by  a 
visit  to  India,  was  successfully  given  at 
the  Paris  Opera  on  June  1,  1923. 
Roussel,  also  known  for  his  instru¬ 
mental  music  and  his  songs,  wrote  two 
operas:  La  naissance  de  la  lyre  (1924) ; 
Le  testament  de  la  tante  Caroline 
(1933). 

Rouvel,  Baron,  Fedora’s  friend  (tenor) 
in  Giordano’s  Fedora. 

Roxane,  Cyrano’s  beloved  in  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac ,  an  opera  by  Franco  Alfano, 
and  an  opera  by  Walter  Damrosch.  In 
both  she  is  a  soprano. 

Royal  Palace,  The,  one-act  opera  by 
Kurt  Weill.  Libretto  by  Ivan  Goll.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Berlin  Opera,  March  2,  1927. 
This  opera  is  a  mixture  of  play,  panto¬ 
mime,  and  motion  pictures.  At  the 
Royal  Palace,  on  the  shores  of  an  Ital¬ 
ian  lake,  a  fashionable  woman  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  three  men:  her  rich  hus¬ 
band  who  bores  her,  her  shallow  lover 
of  a  former  day,  her  romantic  lover 
of  the  future.  The  husband  sends  her 
on  a  trip  through  Europe,  but  this  fails 
to  cure  her  depression,  and  she  drowns 
herself. 

Roze,  Marie  (born  ponsin)  ,  soprano. 
Bom  Paris,  March  2,  1846;  died  there 
June  21,  1926.  She  attended  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  she  won  two  first 
prizes.  Her  debut  took  place  at  the 
Opera-Comique  on  August  16,  1865, 
in  the  title  role  of  Herold’s  Marie.  She 
remained  at  the  Opera-Comique  three 
years.  After  additional  study  with 
Pierre  Francois  Wartel  she  appeared  at 
the  Paris  Opera  on  January  2,  1870, 
as  Marguerite  and  scored  a  major  suc¬ 
cess.  After  1872  she  appeared  in  Lon- 
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a  great  favorite.  From  cess  that  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen  be- 


don  and  was  w  _ _ _ 

1883  to  1889  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company.  In  1890 
she  settled  in  Paris  as  a  teacher  of  sing¬ 
ing.  Though  she  made  her  farewell  tour 
in  1894,  she  appeared  intermittently  on 
the  concert  stage  until  1903. 

Rozenn,  daughter  (soprano)  of  the 
King  of  Ys  in  Lalo’s  Le  Roi  d’Ys . 
Rubini,  Giovanni  Battista,  tenor.  Bom 
Romano,  Italy,  April  7,  1794;  died 
there  March  2,  1854.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  opera  singers  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  he  studied  singing 
with  Rosio  in  Bergamo  and  Andrea 
Nozzari  in  Naples,  then  began  his 
career  by  appearing  in  minor  roles  with 
traveling  companies.  His  increasing 
success  brought  him  to  the  attention  of 
Domenico  Barbaja,  who  engaged  him 
for  his  Naples  company  in  1816.  He 
remained  here  many  years,  particularly 
distinguishing  himself  in  Rossini’s 
operas.  During  this  period  he  made  his 
first  triumphant  appearances  in  Vienna 
and  Paris.  Between  1831  and  1843  he 
appeared  alternately  in  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don,  outstandingly  successful  in  operas 
of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Rossini.  In 
1843  he  made  a  tour  of  Holland  and 
Germany  with  Franz  Liszt,  then  went 
on  alone  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  idolized.  He  retired  in  1845,  after 
having  amassed  a  fortune.  Rubini  is  re¬ 
membered  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  his 
singing  but  for  his  excessive  use  of  such 
devices  as  the  vocal  sob  (often  called, 
in  disparagement,  the  Rubini  sob)’ 
contrasts  between  soft  and  loud,  and 
the  vibrato. 

Rubinstein,  Anton,  composer  and  pian¬ 
ist.  Born  Vykhvatinets,  Russia,  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1829;  died  Peterhof,  Russia, 
November  20,  1894.  Taught  the  piano 
in  childhood,  he  entered  upon  a  concert 
career  in  his  tenth  year.  In  1848  he  be¬ 
gan  an  eight-year  period  of  intensive 
study  and  composition.  Four  years  later 
his  opera  Dmitri  Donskoi  was  produced 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  was  such  a  suc- 


came  his  patron.  In  1857  he  again 
toured  as  a  pianist,  now  establishing 
himself  as  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
concert  artists.  After  a  series  of  sensa¬ 
tional  piano  recitals  in  St.  Petersburg, 
he  was  appointed  imperial  concert 
director  there  in  1862.  He  helped 
found,  and  for  five  years  he  directed, 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  His 
activity  on  the  concert  stage  continued 
with  little  interruption;  in  1872-1873 
he  made  a  triumphant  tour  of  the 
United  States.  After  1 890  he  lived  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Germany.  He  was  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  many  honors,  including  the 
Order  of  Vladimir  from  the  Czar,  the 
Knighthood  of  the  Prussian  Order  of 
Merit,  and  the  title  of  Imperial  Russian 
State  Councilor.  He  wrote  an  autobiog- 
raphy  in  1889  to  commemorate  his 
fiftieth  anniversary  as  concert  pianist; 
and  in  1892  he  issued  a  volume  of 
essays  on  music,  Die  Musik  und  ihre 
Meister,  translated  into  English  as  A 
Conversation  on  Music. 

As  a  composer,  Rubinstein  belonged 
to  the  German  romantic  school.  Once 
popular,  few  of  his  works  are  now 
played.  His  most  celebrated  opera  was 
The  Demon.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
in  the  repertory  of  several  leading  Rus¬ 
sian  opera  companies.  His  operas: 
Dmitri  Donskoi  (1852);  Feramors 
(1863);  The  Demon  (1875);  The 
Maccabees  (1875);  Nero  (1879); 
Sulamith  (1883);  Christus  (1888); 
Moses  (1894). 

Rudolf,  Max,  conductor.  Bom  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  June  15, 
1902.  After  completing  his  music  study 
at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  in  his  native 
city,  he  became  an  opera  conductor  in 
Freiburg  in  1922.  For  thirteen  years 
he  conducted  opera  performances  in 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  for 
five  years  orchestral  concerts  in 
Sweden.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1940  and  five  years  later  became  a 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
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making  his  debut  on  January  13,  1()46, 

in  a  benefit  concert;  his  first  opera  per¬ 
formance  there  was,  on  March  2,  Der 
Rosenkavtdier.  He  has  been  with  the 
Metropolitan  ever  since,  distinguishing 
himself  particularly  in  Mozart’s  operas. 
He  became  an  American  citizen  in 
1946,  In  1950  he  published  a  treatise 
entitled  The  Grammar  of  Conducting 
Rutiljuimti,  Francois,  conductor.  Born 
Brussels,  January  11,  1868;  died  Paris, 
June  8,  1948,  He  completed  his  music 
study  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory, 
After  holding  various  minor  eonduo 
torial  posts,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Th«Sfttre  de  la  Monnaie  in  1908,  where 
he  remained  until  1914.  During  this 
period,  on  September  6,  1905,  he  made 
his  debut  at  the  Opira-Comique  in 
Paris  with  Comma  a  year  later  he  be¬ 
came  a  principal  conductor  of  that 
company,  holding  the  post  until  1914. 
In  1914  he  was  engaged  by  the  Paris 
Opika,  where  he  achieved  recognition 
as  one  of  France’s  leading  opera  con¬ 
ductors,  Among  the  world  and  French 
premieres  he  conducted  were  those  of 
Arhmc  et  Bathe  Blem\  l  "heme  espatf* 
nole,  hidrouf,  MaxmuUm,  and  La  vida 
breve* 

Ruffo,  Tltfsi  ( born  tuit'W  CAvnrn 
trrrM,  baritone,  Born  Pisa,  Italy,  June 
9,  1877,  died  Plot  erne,  July  6,  1953, 
After  attending  the  bantu  C  Vcilia  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Rome  he  studied  privately  with 
Cassini  in  Milam  He  made  his  debut 
at  the  Tentro  C'mtau/t  in  1898  as  the 
Herald  in  I.ohemitm*  His  American 
debut  took  place  with  the  Chicago* 
Philadelphia  Opera  in  Rimdetfo  on 
November  4,  1 9  DC  He  unnamed  with 
this  company  two  seasons.  During 
World  War  I  he  setved  as  mechanic  in 
the  Italian  air  force,  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  the  Hueago  Philadelphia 
company,  where  he  was  now  acclaimed 
one  of  the  most  significant  opera  sing¬ 
ers  of  the  time,  On  January  19,  1922, 
he  made  his  dehut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  one  of  hii  most  brilliant  rolei, 
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that  of  Figaro  in  The  Barber  of  Seville . 
He  remained  with  the  Metropolitan 
until  1929,  acclaimed  in  such  roles  as 
Amonasro,  G6rard,  and  Barnaba. 
Ruffo  retired  from  opera  in  1929  and 
entered  the  field  of  motion  pictures.  His 
last  public  appearance  took  place  in 
1932  at  the  opening  of  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  After  1929  he  lived  mostly 
in  France.  Since  he  was  an  anti-Fascist 
(the  Socialist  deputy  Giacomo  Matte- 
otti,  murdered  by  the  Fascists,  was  his 
brother-in-law),  he  lived  in  disfavor  un¬ 
til  the  overthrow  of  Mussolini. 
Ruggero,  Magda’s  lover  (tenor)  in 
Puccini’s  La  rondine. 

Ruggiero,  chief  bailiff  (baritone)  in 
HahSvy’s  La  have* 

Ruiz,  a  soldier  (tenor)  in  Manrico’s 

service  in  Verdi’s  ll  trovatore. 

Rusulka,  opera  by  Antonin  Dvof&k. 
Libretto  by  Juroslav  Kvapil.  Premiere: 
Prague  National  Opera,  May  31,  1901. 
Rusalka,  a  water  sprite,  falls  in  love 
with  a  prince  and  enlists  the  help  of  a 
witch.  The  witch  transforms  the  sprite 
into  a  beautiful  woman.  After  the 
prince  and  the  sprite  are  married,  the 
prince  commits  an  act  of  infidelity, 
which  results  in  his  wife  being  changed 
back  into  a  sprite.  When  the  prince 
finds  her  in  a  lake,  he  dies  in  her  arms. 
Russalka,  opera  by  Alexander  Dargo- 
mizhsky.  Libretto  by  the  composer, 
based  on  a  play  by  Alexander  Pushkin. 
Premiere;  St.  Petersburg,  May  16, 
1856.  Ibis  is  Dargomizhsky’s  best- 
known  opera,  and  one  in  which  the 
nationalistic  ideals  are  fulfilled.  The 
central  character  is  Natasha,  daughter 
of  a  miller,  who,  betrayed  by  a  prince, 
commits  suicide  in  a  stream.  She  be¬ 
comes  transformed  into  a  water  sprite 
who  lures  men  to  their  death.  When  the 
prince  marries  a  woman  of  his  own 
class,  he  hears  the  wail  of  the  water 
sprite  each  time  he  tries  to  embrace  his 
beloved.  One  day,  wandering  near  the 
sprite's  stream,  he  meets  a  child  who 
tells  him  she  is  his  daughter.  Natasha’s 
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father,  crazed  by  his  misfortunes, 
throws  the  prince  into  the  stream" 
where  he  is  reunited  with  his  one-time 
sweetheart  and  their  child. 

Russell,  Henry,  impresario.  Bom  Lon¬ 
don,  November  14,  1871;  died  there 
October  11,  1937.  The  son  of  Henry 
Russell,  an  eminent  writer  of  songs,  he 
was  the  brother  of  a  noted  conductor 
(see  RONALD,  SIR  landon)  . 

Russell  planned  to  be  a  doctor,  but 
turned  to  music  after  a  permanent  in¬ 
jury  to  his  eye.  After  studying  singing 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  he 
joined  its  faculty  and  achieved  con¬ 
siderable  renown  as  a  teacher  of 
singing.  Through  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  he  was  able  to  originate  a 
new  method  of  voice  production 
praised  by  Nellie  Melba,  Eleanora 
Duse,  and  others.  His  extensive  associa¬ 
tion  with  singers  enabled  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  appointment  as  manager  of  the 
Covent  Garden  opera  season  in  1903 
and  1904.  In  1905  he  toured  the  United 
States  with  his  own  opera  company. 
Four  years  later  he  became  director  of 
the  newly  founded  Boston  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  holding  this  post  until  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  company  in  1914.  In  the 
spring  of  1914  he  took  his  own  com¬ 
pany  to  Paris  for  a  two-month  season 
at  the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees.  He 
then  settled  in  London,  but  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1921  to  manage 
a  lecture  tour  for  Maurice  Maeter¬ 
linck. 

Russian  and  Ludmilla,  opera  in  five 
acts  by  Mikhail  Glinka.  Libretto  by  the 
composer,  Shirkov,  Bakhturin  and 
others,  based  on  a  poem  by  Alexander 
Pushkin.  Premiere:  Imperial  Theater, 

St.  Petersburg,  December  9,  1842. 

Characters:  Svietosar,  Grand  Duke 
of  Kiev  (bass) ;  Ludmilla,  his  daughter 
(soprano);  Russian,  a  knight  in  love 
with  Ludmilla  (baritone);  Ratmir,  a 
second  suitor  of  Ludmilla  (contralto) ; 
Farlaf,  a  third  suitor  (bass) ;  Gorislava’ 
young  lady  in  love  with  Ratmir  (so¬ 


prano);  Finn,  a  sorcerer  (tenor); 
Tchernomor,  a  dwarf;  Naina,  a  witch 
(mezzo-soprano) .  The  setting  is  leg¬ 
endary  Russia. 

Act  I.  The  court  of  Svietosar.  The 
Grand  Duke  is  entertaining  Ludmilla’s 
three  suitors.  When  festivities  are  at 
their  height,  Ludmilla  mysteriously 
disappears.  Svietosar  promises  his 
daughter  to  the  suitor  who  finds  her. 

Act  II.  Finn’s  cave.  Russian  learns 
from  the  sorcerer  that  Ludmilla  had 
been  abducted  by  the  dwarf  Tcherno¬ 
mor;  he  is  also  warned  about  the  witch 
Naina,  who  is  Farlafs  ally.  Farlaf, 
meanwhile,  visits  the  witch  for  help" 
Her  advice  is  to  allow  Russian  to  find 
Ludmilla,  and  then  to  kidnap  her.  The 
scene  changes  to  a  battlefield,  where 
Russian  kills  a  breathing  head,  under 
which  lies  a  magic  sword. 

Act  III.  Naina’s  domain.  To  help 
Farlaf,  Naina  uses  her  wiles  to  divert 
his  rivals.  Ratmir  is  imprisoned  after 
he  succumbs  to  the  song  of  sirens. 
Russian  is  about  to  experience  the  same 
fate,  when  he  is  saved  by  Finn. 

Act  IV.  Tchernomor’s  house.  The 
dwarf  has  imprisoned  Ludmilla.  He  has 
arranged  a  ballet  to  amuse  her,  but  she 
is  bored.  When  Russian  comes  to  save 
his  beloved,  the  dwarf  puts  Ludmilla  to 
sleep.  Russian  defeats  the  dwarf  with 
his  magic  sword  by  cutting  off  his  beard, 
in  which  his  strength  resides.  Unable 
to  rouse  Ludmilla,  Russian  carries  her 
away. 

Act  V.  The  court  of  Svietosar.  Finn 
again  comes  to  Russian’s  help,  and 
Ludmilla  is  roused  from  her  profound 
sleep.  Svietosar  happily  gives  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Russian  to  wed. 

Russian  and  Ludmilla  was  Glinka’s 
second  and  last  opera.  In  his  first,  A 
Life  for  the  Czar,  he  made  his  first  ex¬ 
periments  in  creating  a  truly  Russian 
opera.  The  opera  had  been  a  success 
chiefly  because  it  was  simply  a  Russian¬ 
ized  Italian  opera,  and  audiences  could 
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respond  to  its  Bellinian  melodies.  But 
in  Russian ,  Glinka  grew  bolder  in  his 
attempts  to  achieve  nationalism.  He  de¬ 
parted  completely  from  the  Italian  style 
to  produce  an  opera  authentically  Rus¬ 
sian  in  spirit  and  music.  Russian  and 
Ludmilla  was  revolutionary  for  its  day; 
and,  when  first  heard,  was  a  failure. 
Not  until  its  revival  in  1859  did  it  re¬ 
ceive  the  recognition  it  deserved.  From 
then  on,  it  was  accepted  in  its  native 
land  as  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
all  Russian  operas.  There  was  hardly  a 


national  composer  in  Russia  after 
1860  who  was  not  influenced  by  it.  The 
sprightly  overture  is  a  concert  favor¬ 
ite.  Several  other  excerpts  are  note¬ 
worthy:  the  “Bard’s  Song”  in  Act  I; 
Farlaf’s  Rondo  (or  Patter  Song)  in 
Act  II;  and  the  “Persian  Song”  in 
Act  III. 

Rustic  Chivalry,  see  cavalleria  rusti- 

CANA. 

Rutledge,  Mary,  Philip  Nolan’s  sweet¬ 
heart  (soprano)  in  Walter  Damrosch’s 
The  Man  Without  a  Country . 


s 


Saamschedine,  Princess,  the  Sultan’s 
daughter  (soprano)  in  Rabaud’s 
Mdrouf . 

Sabata,  Victor  de,  conductor  and 
composer.  Born  Trieste,  Italy,  April  10, 
1892.  He  graduated  from  the  Milan 
Conservatory  in  1911,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  became  known  as  an  orchestral 
composer  through  performances  in 
Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  Russia.  He 
scored  an  even  greater  success  with  an 
opera,  II  Macigno,  introduced  at  La 
Scala  on  March  30,  1917.  He  subse¬ 
quently  wrote  two  more  operas:  Lysis - 
trata  and  Mille  e  una  notte.  Sabata  also 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  conductors  in  Europe.  After 
World  War  I,  he  was  appointed  first 
conductor  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera, 
where  he  remained  a  dozen  years.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  he  was  first  con¬ 
ductor  of  La  Scala.  He  also  conducted 
opera  performances  with  other  leading 
European  companies,  and  at  Bayreuth, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Florence  May  Music 
Festival.  He  first  visited  the  United 
States  in  1927  as  guest  conductor  of 


several  orchestras,  and  has  since  re¬ 
turned  a  number  of  times. 

Sacchini,  Antonio,  composer.  Born 
Florence,  Italy,  June  14,  1730;  died 
Paris,  France,  October  6,  1786.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Conservatorio  Santa  Maria 
di  Loreto  in  Naples,  where  he  wrote  an 
intermezzo,  Fra  Donato ,  which  was 
acclaimed  in  1756.  In  1762  he  achieved 
a  major  triumph  in  Rome  with  his 
opera  S emir amide;  he  remained  in 
Rome  several  years,  rivaling  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Nicola  Piccinni.  After  the 
successful  performance  of  his  Alessan¬ 
dro  neir  Indie  in  Venice,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Conservatorio 
dell’  Ospedaletto.  Between  1770  and 
1772  he  lived  in  Germany  and  from 
1772  and  1782  he  was  in  London, 
where  his  operas  were  in  vogue.  Finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  compelled  him  to  flee 
to  Paris  in  1782.  There  he  received 
royal  patronage  and  was  favored  by 
the  general  public.  In  Paris  he  wrote 
two  new  operas  in  which  he  assimilated 
some  of  the  progressive  ideas  and  style 
of  Gluck;  one  of  these  operas,  Oedipe 
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a  Colone,  his  masterwork,  received 
over  six  hundred  performances  be¬ 
tween  1784  and  1844.  He  wrote  over 
sixty  operas,  the  most  important  being- 
Semiramide  (1762) ;  L’Olimpiade 
( 1767) ;  Alessandro  neir  Indie  (1768)  * 
Ezio  (1770);  Tamerlano  (1771)-  Ar- 

Rinaldo  <1772);  La  Colonic 
(1775);  Dardanus  (1784);  Oedipe  d 
Colone  (1786). 

Sachs,  Hans,  poet,  composer,  play- 
Wight.  Born  Nuremberg,  Germany, 
November  5,  1494;  died  there  January 
19,  1576.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
mastersingers  (which  see),  Sachs  be¬ 
came  the  central  character  of  Richard 
Wagner’s  Die  Meistersinger,  and  of 
Gustav  Albert  Lortzing’s  Hans  Sachs. 
Some  of  the  poet’s  dramatic  pieces  were 
later  the  source  of  operas,  including 
Joseph  Forster’s  Der  dot  Mon,  Bern- 
hard  Paumgartner’s  Das  heisse  Eisen 
and  Werner  Wehrli’s  Das  heisse  Eisen. 
Sachse,  Leopold,  stage  director.  Born 
Berlin,  Germany,  January  5,  1880.  He 
attended  the  Cologne  Conservatory, 
then  studied  singing  with  Benno  Stol- 
zenberg  and  Blanche  Selva.  In  1907  he 
became  director  of  the  Munster  Stadt- 
theater,  and  in  1915  intendant  of  the 
Hamburg  Opera.  After  a  period  of 
staging  musical  productions  in  Paris, 
Sachse  came  to  the  United  States.  In 
1935  he  was  appointed  stage  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  a  year 
later  teacher  of  stage  techniques  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music.  Subsequently 
he  became  the  stage  director  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera. 

Sacrifice,  The,  opera  by  Frederick 
Shepherd  Converse.  Libretto  by  the 
composer  and  John  Macy.  Premiere: 
Boston  Opera  House,  March  3,  1911. 

In  California — the  year  is  1846,  and 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  at 
war  -Bernal,  a  Mexican  officer,  is 
Captain  Burton’s  rival  for  the  love  of 
Chonita.  When  the  American  officer 
realizes  the  extent  of  Chonita’s  love  for 


sadler’s 

the  Mexican,  he  sacrifices  his  life  to 
save  theirs. 

Sadko,  opera  by  Nikolai  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov.  Libretto  by  the  composer  and 
V.  I.  Bielsky.  Premiere:  Moscow, 
January  7,  1898.  The  story  was  derived 
from  legends.  Sadko  is  a  wandering 
minstrel  of  the  eleventh  century,  whose 
fantastic  travels  bring  him  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  the  Sea.  She  eventually  trans¬ 
forms  herself  into  the  Volkhova  River, 
becoming  the  water  route  to  the  sea  for 
the  district  of  Novgorod.  In  Act  II  is 
heard  the  opera’s  best-known  aria,  the 
Song  of  India.”  In  the  same  act  ap¬ 
pears  another  familiar  aria,  the  “Song 
of  the  Viking  Guest.” 

Sadler’s  Wells  Opera,  a  London  opera 
company,  the  only  permanent  opera 
repertory  theater  in  England  dedicated 
to  performances  of  opera  in  English. 
The  original  Sadler’s  Wells  Theater  was 
built  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  north 
London,  and  was  used  for  plays,  panto¬ 
mimes,  and  musical  productions.  After 
about  a  century  of  use,  the  building  was 
abandoned.  In  1926  it  was  acquired  by 
Lilian  Baylis  and  other  lovers  of  drama 
and  opera  as  a  branch  for  the  Old  Vic 
Theatre,  which  had  been  producing 
dramas  and  operas  since  1914.  After 
1934,  all  the  Old  Vic’s  opera  perform¬ 
ances  were  given  at  Sadler’s  Wells.  A 
famous  ballet  company  developed  at 
Sadler’s  Wells,  originally  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Ninette  de  Valois,  which 
gave  performances  of  its  own,  be¬ 
sides  being  seen  in  the  opera  produc¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  the  usual  French, 
Italian,  and  German  operas,  Sadler’s 
Wells  has  produced  such  novel¬ 
ties  as  Boris  Godunov  (in  the  com¬ 
poser’s  original  version),  The  Bartered 
Bride ,  Eugene  Onegin ,  and  1  Quatro 
Rusteghi;  also,  such  English  operas  as 
Lawrence  Arthur  Collingwood’s  Mac¬ 
beth,  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams’  Hugh 
the  Drover  and  Sir  John  in  Love,  and 
Benjamin  Britten’s  Peter  Grimes.  The 
opera  house  closed  during  World  War 
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II,  reopening  in  1945  with  the  world 
premiere  of  Peter  Grimes .  In  1955 
Camilla  Williams  became  the  first 
Negro  singer  to  appear  at  Sadler’s 
Wells;  she  was  seen  as  Cio-Cio-San. 
Sailors9  Chorus,  see  steuermann! 

LASS  DIE  WACHT! 

St  Bris,  Count  de,  Catholic  nobleman 
(bass)  in  Meyerbeer’s  Les  Huguenots . 
Saint  Daniel  et  Saint  Michel,  Meli- 
sande’s  ancient  song  at  the  opening  of 
Act  III  of  Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande . 

Saint-Georges,  Jules  Henri  Vemoy  de, 
novelist  and  librettist.  Bom  Paris,  No¬ 
vember  7,  1801;  died  there  December 
23,  1875.  One  of  the  most  significant 
and  prolific  French  librettists  after 
Eugene  Scribe,  he  produced  over  a 
hundred  librettos,  which  were  set  to 
music  by  Adam,  Auber,  Bizet,  Flotow, 
Halevy,  Herold,  and  many  others. 
Operas  with  his  librettos  include  Au- 
ber’s  Les  diamants  de  la  couronne ; 
Bizet’s  La  jolie  fille  de  Perth  (libretto 
a  collaboration  with  Jules  Adenis); 
Donizetti’s  The  Daughter  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment  (a  collaboration  with  Alfred 
Bayard) ;  Halevy’s  U Eclair  (a  collabo¬ 
ration  with  F.  A.  E.  Planar d) .  Balfe’s 
The  Bohemian  Girl  was  founded  on 
Saint-Georges’s  ballet-pantomime  The 
Gypsy. 

Saint  Julien  FHospitalier,  see  Flau¬ 
bert,  GUSTAVE. 

Saint  of  Bleecker  Street,  The,  a  music 
drama  in  three  acts  by  Gian-Carlo 
Menotti.  Libretto  by  the  composer. 
Premiere:  New  York,  Broadway  Thea¬ 
ter,  December  27,  1954.  The  setting  is 
New  York’s  Italian  quarter.  Annina,  a 
passionate  religious  mystic,  receives  the 
stigmata  upon  her  palms,  provoking  the 
frenzied  devotion  of  the  Catholic 
neighborhood.  Michele,  her  brother,  a 
troubled  agnostic,  uses  argument  and 
force  in  his  futile  attempts  to  draw 
Annina  away  from  what  he  regards  as 
superstition  and  ignorance.  At  the 
same  time  he  manifests  a  devotion  to 


the  sickly  girl  that  prevents  any  de¬ 
cisive  move.  Desideria,  Michele’s 
worldly  minded  sweetheart,  taunts  him 
with  being  in  love  with  his  sister.  In  the 
furious  quarrel  that  follows,  Michele 
kills  Desideria  with  a  knife  and  be¬ 
comes  a  hunted  man.  Later,  he  creeps 
back  to  Bleecker  Street  to  watch  his 
sister  being  accepted  by  the  Church  as 
the  Bride  of  Christ.  The  emotional  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  elaborate  ceremony  proves 
too  much  for  the  frail  Annina,  and  she 
dies  in  her  moment  of  greatest  joy.  The 
opera  had  a  run  of  some  ninety  per¬ 
formances  and  was  given  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  the  Drama  Critics  Award,  and 
the  Music  Critics  Circle  Award. 
Saint-Pierre,  Jacques  Henri  Bemardin 
de,  writer.  Born  Le  Havre,  France, 
January  19,  1737;  died  Eragny-sur- 
Oise,  France,  January  21,  1814.  His 
romantic  novel  Paul  et  Virginie,  a 
French  classic,  was  made  into  operas 
by  Pietro  Guglielmi,  Rodolphe  Kreut- 
zer,  Jean-Frangois  Lesueur,  and  Victor 
Masse.  See  paul  et  virginie. 
Saint-Saens,  Camille,  composer.  Born 
Paris,  October  9,  1835;  died  Algiers, 
December  16,  1921.  He  was  excep¬ 
tionally  precocious  in  music,  began 
lessons  when  he  was  only  three,  and 
made  his  first  public  appearance  as 
pianist  when  he  was  four  and  a  half. 
Further  study  took  place  with  Camille 
Stamaty  and  Pierre  Maleden  and  later 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  In  1857 
Saint-Saens  became  organist  of  the 
Madeleine  Church,  remaining  twenty 
years  and  achieving  recognition  as  one 
of  the  foremost  organists  of  his  day.  He 
also  attracted  attention  as  composer 
with  his  second  symphony,  which  won 
first  prize  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Societe  Sainte-Cecile.  His  first  opera, 
La  princesse  jaune ,  was  given  by  the 
Opera-Comique  on  June  12,  1872.  Five 
years  later,  his  second,  Le  timbre  df ar¬ 
gent,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique.  His  Samson  et  Dalila  was  not 
accepted  for  performance  in  Paris  be- 
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cause  opera  directors  considered  it  too 
Wagnerian  and  too  severe.  It  found  an 
advocate  in  Franz  Liszt,  who  used  his 
influence  to  get  it  performed  in  Wei¬ 
mar,  1877.  Not  until  thirteen  years 
later,  after  it  had  been  acclaimed  in 
most  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  it  heard 
m  Paris. 

Saint-Saens  continued  composing 
prolifically  in  every  branch  of  musical 
composition  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  had  other  activities,  too:  as 
concert  pianist,  conductor,  organist 
professor  of  piano  at  the  Ecole  Nieder- 
meyer,  editor,  writer,  and  as  founder 
of  the  Society  Nationale  de  Musique. 
He  also  indulged  his  passion  for  travel 

*e  United  States  twice,  in 
1906  and  1916.  His  last  appearance  as 

Piar,to°k  place  “  DiePpe  on  August 
o,  1921.  Two  weeks  later  he  led  his  last 
orchestral  concert.  He  died  suddenly 
while  on  a  visit  to  Algiers. 

La  Princesse  jaune 
\lo72) ;  Samson  et  Dalila  (1877)-  Le 

tirf,\eJ^gent  (1877);  Etienne  Mar - 
cel  (1879) ;  Henry  VIII  (1883);  Gabri- 

0885);  Proserpine 
nvolr  rAscamo  0890);  Phryne 
heS  Barbares  0901);  Helene 
(1910) ;  LAncitre  0906);  DSjanire 

Sakuntala,  a  Sanskrit  drama  by  Kali¬ 
dasa,  written  in  the  fifth  century.  Sev¬ 
eral  operas  were  derived  from  this 
drama,  including  Franco  Alfano’s  La 
leggenda  di  Sacuntala,  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski’s  Sakuntala,  and  Felix 
Weingartner’s  Sakuntala. 

Salammbo,  opera  by  Ernest  Reyer.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Camille  du  Locle,  based  on 
Gustave  Flaubert’s  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Premiere:  Theatre  de  la  Mon- 
naie,  February  10,  1890.  In  an  army 
camp  outside  ancient  Carthage,  Matho 
steals  a  magic  veil  (zaimph)  that  cov¬ 
ers  a  holy  statue  at  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess  Tamit.  When  Salammbo  tries 
to  recover  the  veil,  Matho  forces  his 
love  upon  her.  The  Carthigians  seize 


Matho,  imprison  him  for  the  theft,  and 
condemn  him  to  execution.  To  Sal- 
ammb6,  who  has  saved  the  veil,  goes 
the  honor  of  executing  him.  Salammbo 
uses  the  sword  intended  for  Matho  to 
commit  suicide.  Matho  takes  the  dying 
Salammbfi  in  his  arms  and  kills  himself 
with  her  sword. 

Modest  Mussorgsky  began  an  opera 
on  this  story  about  1860,  but  aban¬ 
doned  the  project.  The  contemporary 
composer  Josef  Matthias  Hauer  has 
made  Flaubert’s  novel  into  an  opera 
that  employs  twelve-tone  music. 

Sake!  Sake!  Desdemona’s  Willow 
Song  in  Act  IV  of  Verdi’s  Otello. 

Salieri,  Antonio,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor.  Born  Legnano,  Italy,  August 
18,  1750;  died  Vienna,  May  7,  1825 
He  attended  the  San  Marco  singing 
school  in  Venice.  In  1766  he  was  taken 
to  Vienna,  where  he  continued  his  mu¬ 
sic  study.  Four  years  later  he  conducted 
the  premiere  of  his  first  opera,  Le 
donne  letter  ate.  Between  1770  and 
1774  nine  of  his  operas  were  produced 
at  court.  In  1774  he  succeeded  Florian 
Gassmann  as  conductor  of  Italian  opera 
and  chamber  composer.  Four  years 
later  he  returned  to  Italy,  writing 
operas  for  performance  there.  La 
Scala  opened  its  doors  (August  3, 
1778)  with  one  of  his  new  operas: 
Europa  riconosciuta.  In  1784  Salieri 
was  in  Paris,  where  several  of  his  new 
operas,  strongly  influenced  by  those  of 
Gluck,  were  given  successfully.  Back 
in  Vienna,  he  continued  writing  operas 
prolifically;  on  one  occasion  he  had 
five  new  ones  produced  in  a  single 
year.  From  1788  to  1824  he  was  court 
conductor,  and  after  1790  conductor 
of  the  court  choir. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
musicians  in  Vienna.  At  different  pe¬ 
riods  he  was  a  teacher  of  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  and  Liszt.  He  was  a  rival  and 
enemy  of  Mozart,  frequently  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  Mozart’s  operas, 
and  just  as  often  conniving  for  their 
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failure.  An  unfounded  rumor  was  cir¬ 
culated  after  Mozart’s  death  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  Salieri;  this  per¬ 
sistent  legend  was  the  basis  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s  opera  Mozart  and  Salieri . 

After  half  a  century  of  service  at  the 
Viennese  court,  Salieri  retired  in  1824 
on  a  pension.  Of  his  fifty  or  so  operas, 
these  were  the  most  successful:  Armida 
(1771);  Don  Chisciotte  alle  nozze  di 
Gamace  (1771);  La  fiera  di  Venezia 
(1772);  La  secchia  rapita  (1772); 
Semiramide  (1782);  Les  Danaides 
(1784) ;  La  grotta  di  Trofonio  (1785) ; 
Tarare  (1787);  II  pastor  fido  (1789); 
Palmira  (1795);  Falstaff  (1799);  An¬ 
gelina  (1800);  Cesar e  di  Farmacusa 
(1800) ;  Die  Neger  (1804) ;  Cyrus  und 
Astyages  (1818) . 

Salignac,  Eustase  Thomas,  tenor  and 
teacher  of  singing.  Born  Generac, 
France,  March  29,  1867.  He  studied 
singing  at  the  Marseilles  and  Paris  Con¬ 
servatories.  In  1893  he  made  his  opera 
debut  at  the  Opera-Comique.  After  two 
seasons  there  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  making  his  American  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  December 
1 1,  1896,  singing  the  role  of  Don  Jose. 
He  remained  there  seven  consecutive 
seasons,  appearing  in  all  the  principal 
tenor  parts  of  the  French  repertory. 
During  this  period  he  also  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden.  After  returning  to 
France  in  1903  he  joined  the  Opera- 
Comique,  remaining  there  ten  seasons. 
In  1913  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Nice  Opera.  A  decade  later  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Opera-Comique,  and  in 
1926  he  was  director  of  an  opera  com¬ 
pany  that  toured  Canada  and  appeared 
in  New  York.  In  1923  he  became  a 
professor  of  singing  at  the  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  Conservatory,  and  in  1924  pro¬ 
fessor  of  elocution  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory.  In  1933  and  1937  he  organ¬ 
ized  competitions  to  discover  new 
French  singers.  He  created  the  role  of 
Marouf  in  Rabaud’s  opera  of  the  same 
name  (1918),  and  appeared  in  world 


premieres  of  operas  by  Massenet,  La- 
parr  a,  and  Milhaud,  among  others. 
Salle  Favart,  see  opera-comique. 
Salome,  one-act  music  drama  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss.  Libretto  is  the  play  by 
Oscar  Wilde,  in  a  German  translation 
by  Hedwig  Lachmann.  Premiere: 
Dresden  Opera,  December  9,  1905. 
American  premiere :  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  22, 
1907. 

Characters:  Herod,  Tetrarch  of 
Judea  (tenor) ;  Herodias,  his  wife 
(mezzo-soprano) ;  Salome,  her  daugh¬ 
ter  (soprano);  Jokanaan,  the  prophet 
(baritone);  Narraboth,  a  captain  of  the 
guards  (tenor) ;  Page  of  Herodias 
(mezzo-soprano) ;  Jews;  Nazarenes; 
soldiers.  The  setting  is  a  terrace  of 
Herod’s  palace  in  Galilee  about  a.d.  30. 

During  a  banquet,  Jokanaan  (John 
the  Baptist)  proclaims  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  Salome  orders  that  the 
prophet  be  brought  to  her.  When  he 
arrives,  he  curses  Herodias  and  en¬ 
treats  Salome  not  to  imitate  her 
mother’s  dissolute  life.  When  Salome 
tries  to  get  Jokanaan  to  kiss  her,  he 
pushes  her  aside  and  denounces  her. 
Herod,  seeking  diversion,  begs  Salome 
to  dance  for  him.  She  promises  to  do 
so  but  only  if  the  Tetrarch  will  then 
reward  her  by  granting  any  wish  she 
may  have.  She  performs  the  “Dance  of 
the  Seven  Veils,”  then  demands  the 
head  of  Jokanaan.  The  horrified  Te¬ 
trarch  finally  acquiesces  and  the  sev¬ 
ered  head  is  brought  to  Salome.  She  ad¬ 
dresses  it  passionately  (“Ah!  Du  woll- 
test  mich  nicht  deinen  Mund  klissen 
lassen!”),  after  which  she  lasciviously 
kisses  the  dead  lips.  Revolted  by  the 
spectacle,  Herod  orders  his  soldiers  to 
crush  Salome  beneath  their  shields. 

Wilde’s  lurid  play  was  perfectly 
matched  by  Strauss’s  sensuous  and 
erotic  music.  The  result  was  an  opera 
that  shocked  many  an  audience  in  the 
early  1900’s.  A  premiere  planned  in 
Vienna  had  to  be  canceled  when  the 
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censors  stepped  in.  In  Berlin,  the 
Kaiser  at  first  forbade  its  performance; 
when  it  was  allowed,  it  inspired  such 
adjectives  as  “repulsive”  and  “per¬ 
verse.”  The  London  premiere  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  censors.  In  America,  the 
premiere  created  a  storm  of  protest 
that  is  described  elsewhere  (see  metro¬ 
politan  opera  HOUSE).  But  time  has 
now  cushioned  the  shock,  and  it  is  now 
conceded  that  Salome  is  a  drama  of 
unforgettable  impact,  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
markably  successful  example  of  fusion 
of  text  and  music. 

A  French  composer,  Antoine  Mari- 
otte,  also  wrote  an  opera  on  Wilde’s 
play.  Though  he  completed  it  before 
Strauss  wrote  his  opera,  it  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  until  1908,  in  Lyons.  Strauss  had 
to  give  Mariotte  written  permission  to 
have  the  latter’s  opera  produced,  waiv¬ 
ing  his  rights  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Wilde  text.  After  the  premiere  of 
Mariotte’s  opera,  Strauss  had  to  issue 
a  public  denial  that  he  had  ever  de¬ 
manded  that  Mariotte  destroy  his  man¬ 
uscript,  as  rumor  insisted  that  he  did. 
Salome,  Herodias’  daughter  (soprano) 
in  Massenet’s  Herodiade. 

Salud,  a  gypsy  girl  (soprano)  in  Falla’s 
La  vida  breve . 

Saint  a  France,  finale  of  Donizetti’s 
The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 

Saint  a  toi,  soleil,  see  hymn  to  the 

SUN. 

Saint!  demeure  chaste  et  pure,  Faust’s 
cavatina  in  Act  III  of  Gounod’s  Faust. 
Saint!  tombeau!  sombre  et  silencieux, 
Romeo’s  aria  in  Act  V  of  Gounod’s 
Romeo  et  Juliette. 

Salvezza  alia  Francia,  see  salut  a 
FRANCE. 

Salzburg  Festival,  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  Europe’s  music  festivals.  It 
was  created  in  the  summer  of  1920 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal,  Max  Reinhardt, 
Franz  Schalk,  and  Richard  Strauss. 
The  festival  theater  (Festspielhaus) 
was  erected  in  1926. 
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A  pattern  of  activity  was  established 
which  has  continued  through  the  years 
with  only  minor  deviations.  Since  Salz¬ 
burg  was  the  birthplace  of  Mozart,  his 
music  predominates.  The  program— 
which  continues  approximately  a 
month,  beginning  the  last  week  in  July 
— embraces  operas  and  orchestral, 
chamber,  and  choral  music.  The  opera 
performances,  invariably  of  the  highest 
order,  enlist  singers  and  the  orchestra 
of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  together 
with  guest  singers  and  conductors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Though  Mozart’s 
operas  are  the  core  of  the  repertory, 
operas  of  Richard  Strauss,  Gluck, 
Weber,  Verdi,  Wagner,  Beethoven,  and 
Rossini  have  also  been  given.  Among 
the  conductors  who  have  led  Salzburg 
performances  are  Arturo  Toscanini, 
Richard  Strauss,  Franz  Schalk,  Clem¬ 
ens  Krauss,  Bruno  Walter,  Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler,  Karl  Bohm,  TulHo  Sera¬ 
fim  and  Felix  Weingartner.  Singers 
have  included  Lotte  Lehmann,  Ezio 
Pinza,  Elizabeth  Schumann,  Mariano 
Stabile,  Cesare  Siepi,  Alexander  Kipnis, 
Friedrich  Schorr,  Elisabeth  Schwarz¬ 
kopf,  Irmgard  Seefried,  Richard  Mayr, 
Salvatore  Baccaloni,  Eraa  Berger,  and 
Tiana  Lemnitz.  The  Festival  suspended 
activity  during  World  War  II.  It  re¬ 
sumed  operations  on  August  1,  1946, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Since  World  War  II,  the 
Festival  has  given  first  performances  of 
a  number  of  contemporary  operas,  in¬ 
cluding  Boris  Blacher’s  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  Werner  Egk’s  Irish  Legend; 
Gottfried  von  Einem’s  Dantons  Tod 
and  Der  Prozess;  Rolf  Liebermann’s 
Penelope;  Frank  Martin’s  Le  vin  herbe; 
Carl  Orff’s  Antigone;  Richard  Strauss’s 
Die  Liebe  der  Danae . 

Samoset,  an  Indian  chief  (bass)  in 
Hanson’s  Merry  Mount. 

Samson,  leader  of  the  Israelites,  the 
central  character  in  Bernard  Rogers’ 
The  Warrior  and  Saint-Saens’  Samson 
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et  DalUa.  In  both  operas  the  role  is  for 
a  tenor. 

Samson  et  Dalila  (Samson  and  Delilah), 
opera  in  three  acts  by  Camille  Saint- 
Saens.  Libretto  by  Ferdinand  Lemaire, 
based  on  the  Biblical  story.  Premiere: 
Weimar,  December  2,  1877. 

Characters:  Samson,  leader  of  the 
Israelites  (tenor);  Dalila,  a  Philistine, 
priestess  of  the  Temple  of  Dagon 
(mezzo-soprano);  High  Priest  of 
Dagon  (baritone);  Abimelech,  Satrap 
of  Gaza  (bass) ;  an  old  Hebrew  (bass) ; 
Messenger  of  the  Philistines  (tenor); 
Hebrews;  Philistines;  people  of  Gaza; 
dancers.  The  setting  is  Gaza,  Palestine, 
about  1150  b.c. 

Act  I.  A  public  square.  The  Hebrews, 
In  bondage  to  the  Philistines,  lament 
their  lot.  Samson  tries  to  hearten  them 
by  urging  them  to  praise  God,  not  to 
complain  (“Arretez  6  mes  freres”). 
Abimelech  begins  to  harass  Samson 
until  the  latter  kills  him  with  his  own 
sword.  The  High  Priest  emerges  from 
the  Temple  to  call  the  Philistines  to 
avenge  the  Satrap’s  death  (“Maudite 
a  jamais  soit  la  race”) .  Rallying  under 
Samson’s  leadership,  the  Hebrews  at¬ 
tack  the  Philistines.  They  sing  a  hymn 
of  victory  (“Hymne  de  joie”)  as  the 
Philistines  disperse,  carrying  away 
Abimelech’s  body.  From  the  temple 
come  Dalila  and  her  maidens  bearing 
.garlands  for  the  Hebrews  and  singing 
a  tribute  (“Void  le  printemps  nous 
portant  des  fleurs”) .  Coquettishly,  Da¬ 
lila  approaches  Samson  to  lure  him. 
She  sings  a  song  of  spring  (“Printemps 
qui  commence”).  Bewitched  by  her 
beauty,  Samson  prays  to  heaven  for 
the  strength  to  resist  her. 

Act  II.  Before  Dalila’s  house.  Dalila 
invokes  the  magic  of  love  to  aid  her  in 
overpowering  Samson  (“Amour!  viens 
aider  ma  faiblesse”) .  The  High  Priest 
urges  Dalila  to  use  her  beauty  to  un¬ 
cover  the  source  of  Samson’s  physical 
strength.  When  Samson  arrives,  a  storm 
is  brewing.  Dalila  lavishes  her  love  on 
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him  (“Mon  coeur  s’ouvre  a  ta  voix”), 
then  begs  him  to  disclose  the  secret  of 
his  strength.  Samson  denounces  her  as 
a  temptress.  Dalila  goes  inside  her 
house.  Samson  follows,  succumbing  to 
her  wiles.  Within  the  house,  Dalila  cuts 
Samson’s  hair,  then  calls  to  the  Philis¬ 
tine  soldiers  to  enter  and  seize  him 

Act  HI,  Scene  1.  The  mill  of  Gaza. 
Samson  is  a  prisoner  of  the  Philistines. 
His  eyes  have  been  plucked  out,  and 
he  is  in  chains.  As  he  turns  the  Philis¬ 
tine’s  mill,  he  begs  God  to  have  mercy 
on  him  (“Vois  ma  misere,  helas!”).  In 
the  distance  are  heard  the  voices  of  the 
Hebrews  denouncing  Samson  for  hav¬ 
ing  betrayed  them.  (“Samson,  qu’as-tu 
fait  du  Dieu  de  tes  peres”) . 

Scene  2.  The  Temple  of  Dagon.  The 
Philistines  are  celebrating  their  victory 
over  the  Hebrews  with  revelry  (“Bac- 
chanale”) .  Samson,  in  chains,  is  led 
into  the  temple  by  a  child.  He  is 
mocked  by  the  Philistines,  particularly 
by  Dalila.  Samson  asks  to  be  led  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  pillars  supporting 
the  temple  roof.  He  then  prays  to  God 
for  a  brief  return  of  his  former  strength 
(“Souviens-toi  de  ton  serviteur”).  His 
prayer  is  answered.  Samson  sends  the 
pillars  over  and  the  roof  crashes  down, 
burying  Samson  and  his  enemies. 

Because  of  its  Biblical  subject  and 
its  wealth  of  choral  music,  Samson  et 
Dalila  is  sometimes  given  as  an  ora¬ 
torio.  Its  sound  musical  values — its 
highly  effective  mingling  of  French 
lyricism  and  Hebraic  chants  and  Ori¬ 
ental  dances — makes  it  a  rewarding  ex¬ 
perience  however  it  is  performed.  But 
it  is  unquestionably  more  effective  in 
a  stage  production,  since  it  is  a  con¬ 
sistently  striking  visual  spectacle.  In 
view  of  its  dramatic  and  musical  merits, 
it  now  seems  strange  that  the  opera 
had  to  wait  so  long  for  success.  When 
one  act  was  given  in  a  concert  version 
in  Paris  in  1875,  critics  complained 
about  its  “absence  of  melody”  and  “an 
instrumentation  which  nowhere  rises 
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above  the  level  of  the  ordinary.”  There 
were  no  opera  directors  in  Paris  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work,  and  it  was  finally  in¬ 
troduced  in  Weimar  (several  years 
after  completion)  on  December  2, 
1877.  It  was  not  given  in  Paris  for  an¬ 
other  thirteen  years,  and  the  Paris 
Opera  did  not  produce  it  until  1892.  By 
then  the  opera  had  been  acclaimed 
throughout  Europe.  Thus,  paradoxi¬ 
cally,  France  was  one  of  the  last  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe  to  recognize  one  of  the 
most  French  of  French  operas — an 
opera  that  was  to  become  one  of  the 
best-loved  works  in  the  French  reper¬ 
tory. 

Samson,  qu’as-tu  fait  du  Dieu  de  tes 
peres,  chorus  of  the  Hebrews  in  Act 
III,  Scene  1 ,  of  Saint-Saens’  Samson  et 
Dalila. 

San  Carlo  Opera,  see  teatro  san 

CARLO. 

San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  company  named  after  the  cele¬ 
brated  Neapolitan  opera  house.  It  was 
organized  in  1909  by  Fortune  Gallo. 
Ever  since,  it  has  toured  the  United 
States  in  popular-priced  opera  perform¬ 
ances.  It  is  an  unsubsidized,  self-sup¬ 
porting  company.  While  it  has,  for  the 
most  part,  included  young  and  un¬ 
known  singers,  it  has  also  occasionally 
featured  such  famous  performers  as 
Martinelli,  Jeritza,  Schipa,  Bori,  Ruffo 
and  Bonelli. 

Sancho  Panza,  see  panza,  sancho. 

Sand,  Georges  (born  amadine  aurore 
dupin),  novelist.  Born  Paris,  July  1, 
1804;  died  Nohant,  France,  June  8, 
1876.  Her  novel  Consuelo  was  made 
into  operas  by  Giovanni  Gordigiani, 
Vladimir  Kashperov,  Giacomo  Orefice, 
and  Alfonso  Rendano.  Other  operas 
based  on  Sand’s  novels  include  Julius 
Benedict’s  The  Red  Beard  and  Au¬ 
gusta  Machado’s  Laureana . 

Sanderson,  Sybil,  soprano.  Bom  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  December  7,  1865* 
died  Paris,  France,  May  15,  1903.  Jules 
Massenet  wrote  several  operas  for  her, 
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including  Thais .  She  went  to  Paris 
when  she  was  nineteen  and  attended 
the  Conservatory,  where  her  teachers 
included  Mathilde  Marches!  and  Gio¬ 
vanni  Sbriglia.  Her  debut  took  place  at 
The  Hague  in  1888  in  the  title  role  of 
Manon .  She  was  acclaimed,  and  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889  engaged  Mas¬ 
senet  to  write  an  opera  for  her.  The 
work  was  Esclarmonde,  and  Sanderson 
made  her  Parisian  debut  in  the  title  role 
at  the  Opera-Comique  on  May  14, 
1889.  The  opera  was  one  of  her  tri¬ 
umphs;  within  a  short  period  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  it  a  hundred  times  in  Paris, 
as  well  as  in  Brussels  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Massenet  now  regarded  her  as 
the  ideal  interpreter  of  his  female  roles. 
She  was  next  acclaimed  as  Thai's,  an¬ 
other  role  written  for  her.  On  January 
16, 1895,  she  made  her  American  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Manon . 
However,  she  failed  to  duplicate  her 
striking  European  successes  in  this 
country.  In  1902  she  returned  to  Paris. 
Sandman,  a  character  (soprano)  in 
Humperdinck’s  Hansel  and  GreteL 
Sandman’s  Lullaby,  see  der  kleine 

SANDMANN  BIN  ICH. 

Sandys,  Lady  Marigold,  Sir  Gower 
Lackland’s  fiancee  (soprano)  in  Han¬ 
son’s  Merry  Mount 
San  Francisco  Opera  Company,  the 
second  leading  opera  company  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  organized  by 
Gaetano  Merola  in  1923.  Principal 
singers  were  recruited  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  while  minor  roles  and 
chorus  parts  were  taken  by  local  sing¬ 
ers;  the  orchestra  was  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Symphony.  Performances  of  the 
initial  season  took  place  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium.  The  repertory  embraced 
La  Boheme ,  Andrea  Chenier ,  II  Trit- 
tic°>  Mefistofele,  Tosca}  and  Romeo  et 
Juliette.  The  principal  singers  included 
Gigli,  De  Luca,  Didur,  and  Muzio.  In 
1924  the  company  was  incorporated  as 
a  nonprofit  organization  with  Merola 
as  general  director  and  Robert  I.  Bent- 
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ley  as  president.  A  campaign  for  funds 
yielded  enough  to  assure  a  regular 
opera  season.  In  1932,  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Memorial  Opera 
House,  the  company  was  transferred  to 
its  permanent  home,  inaugurating  it 
with  a  performance  of  Tosca  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15. 

In  its  first  quarter  of  a  century  the 
company  gave  548  performances  of  74 
operas.  It  has  presented  the  following 
novelties:  Mascagni’s  L’amico  Fritz; 
Franco  Vittadini’s  Anima  Allegra; 
Giordano’s  La  cena  delle  beffe; 
Boito’s  Mefistofele ;  Cherubini’s  The 
Portuguese  Inn;  Massenet’s  Werther; 
and  William  Walton’s  Troilus  and  Cres - 
sida .  In  1954  it  presented  the  American 
premiere  of  Arthur  Honneger’s  Jeanne 
d’Arc  au  bucher  in  a  staged  version. 
Among  the  foreign  singers  who  have 
made  their  American  debuts  with  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  Company  are 
Elena  Nikolaidi,  Set  Svanholm,  and 
Renata  Tebaldi.  Kirsten  Flagstad’s  re¬ 
turn  to  the  American  opera  stage  after 
World  War  II  was  made  with  this  com¬ 
pany  in  1949.  Besides  playing  its  yearly 
season  in  San  Francisco,  the  company 
has  regularly  toured  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Though  Gaetano  Merola  died  only 
two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
1953  season,  there  was  no  postpone¬ 
ment.  Kurt  Herbert  Adler,  formerly 
Merola’s  assistant,  became  artistic  di¬ 
rector. 

Sanglot,  French  for  “sob,”  a  term  im¬ 
plying  the  interpolation  of  an  exclama¬ 
tion,  or  emotional  accent,  in  a  vocal 
part. 

Saute,  a  servant  (silent  part)  in  Wolf- 
Ferrari’s  The  Secret  of  Suzanne . 
Sanfuzza,  a  village  girl  (soprano)  in 
love  with  Turiddu  in  Mascagni’s  Caval- 
leria  rusticana . 

Sapho,  (1)  opera  by  Charles  Gounod. 
Libretto  by  fimile  Augier.  Premiere: 
Paris  Opera,  April  16,  1851.  This  was 
Gounod’s  first  opera,  written  for  the 
prima  donna  Pauline  Viardot,  who  cre¬ 


ated  the  title  role.  The  opera  was  a 
failure  and  received  only  six  perform¬ 
ances.  The  central  character  is  the 
Greek  poetess  of  Lesbos.  One  of  the 
arias,  “O  ma  lyre  immortelle”  is  fa¬ 
miliar. 

(2)  Opera  by  Jules  Massenet.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Henri  Cain  and  Arthur 
Bernede,  based  on  the  novel  of  the 
same  name  by  Alphonse  Daudet.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Opera-Comique,  November  27, 
1897.  Jean  Gaussin,  a  simple  country 
fellow,  falls  in  love  with  an  artist’s 
model,  Fanny,  who  had  posed  for  a 
statue  of  Sapho.  Later,  learning  of  her 
loose  life,  he  leaves  her  but  eventually 
returns  because  he  cannot  live  without 
her.  While  he  is  asleep,  Fanny  disap¬ 
pears,  convinced  that  she  and  Jean  can 
never  be  happy  together. 

Sarahande,  a  sedate  dance  of  Spanish 
origin,  in  triple  time,  with  the  phrase 
beginning  on  the  first  beat.  Sarabandes 
appear  in  some  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  century  operas.  An  aria  found  in 
Handel’s  Rinaldo,  “Lascia  ch’  io 
pianga,”  is  set  to  a  sarahande  from  his 
earlier  opera  Almira. 

Sarastro,  priest  of  Isis  (bass)  in  Mo¬ 
zart’s  The  Magic  Flute. 

Sarastro’s  invocation,  see  o  isis  und 
OSIRIS. 

Sardou,  Victorien,  playwright.  Born 
Paris,  September  7,  1831;  died  there 
November  8,  1908.  His  dramas  and 
comedies,  among  the  most  popular  pro¬ 
duced  in  France  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  were  often  used  for  operas.  The 
most  famous  was  Puccini’s  Tosca. 
Others  derived  from  Sardou’s  plays,  or 
for  which  Sardou  wrote  the  text,  were: 
Bizet’s  Griselidis;  Fevrier’s  Gismonda; 
Giordano’s  Fedora  and  Madame  Sans - 
Gene;  Leroux’s  Cleopatre  and  Theo¬ 
dora;  Emile  Paladhile’s  La  Patrie; 
Pierne’s  La  fille  du  Tabarin;  Saint- 
Saens’  Les  Bar  bares;  and  Nikolai  Solo¬ 
viev’s  Cordelia. 

Sarka,  national  opera  by  Zdenek  Fibich. 
Libretto  by  Anezka  Schulzova.  Pre- 


miere:  National  Theater,  Prague,  De¬ 
cember  28, 1 897.  The  Bohemian  legend 
which  inspired  this  opera  was  also  the 
subject  for  one  of  Smetana’s  tone 
poems  in  the  My  Country  cycle.  Sarka 
is  a  Bohemian  folk  heroine  who  slew 
the  knight  Ctirad. 

Sard,  Giuseppe,  composer.  Bom 
Faenza,  Italy,  December  1,  1729;  died 
Berlin,  Germany,  July  28,  1802.  After 
studying  with  Padre  Martini  in  Bologna 
he  became  organist  of  the  Faenza  Ca¬ 
thedral  in  1748.  His  first  opera,  Pompeo 
in  Armenia ,  was  successfully  given  in 
his  native  city  in  1752.  II  re  pastore,  in 
1753,  made  him  famous.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  called  to  Copenhagen  to 
direct  an  Italian  opera  troupe.  During 
his  prolonged  stay  in  Denmark  he  wrote 
some  twenty  operas,  many  of  them  ac¬ 
claimed  in  Italy.  From  1775  to  1779 
he  was  director  of  the  Ospedaletto  Con¬ 
servatory  in  Venice.  From  1779  to 
1784  he  was  maestro  di  cappella  of  the 
Milan  Cathedral,  and  from  1784  to 
1802  court  conductor  to  Catherine  II 
in  Russia.  He  died  in  Berlin  on  his  way 
back  to  Italy  from  Russia.  The  most 
famous  of  his  more  than  fifty  operas 
were:  11  re  pastore  (1753) ;  Ciro  ricon- 
osciuto  (1756);  Armida  (1759)* 
Didone  abbandonata  (1768);  Achille 
inSciro  (1719);GiulioSabino  (1781)* 

/  due  litiganti  (1782);  Castore  e  Pol- 
luce  (1786).  Mozart,  in  his  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni,  has  the  Don’s  band  entertain 
him  with  a  melody  from  /  due  litiganti . 
Satie,  Erik,  composer.  Bom  Honfleur, 
France,  May  17,  1866;  died  Paris,  July 

1,  1925.  This  extreme  individualist _ 

notorious  for  his  tender  and  humorous 
music,  his  whimsical  titles,  and  his  i 

peculiar  instructions  to  performers _  i 

completed  two  operas.  One  was  serious,  j 
the  other  characterized  by  his  flair  for  ] 
wit  The  serious  opera  was  Socrate  t 
(1918),  which  Satie  described  as  a  < 
“symphonic  drama,”  was  introduced  5 
m  Paris  on  February  15,  1920.  The  r 
other  was  Le  piege  de  Meduse  {Me-  1 
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>  dusa’s  Snare ) .  Satie’s  libretto  combines 
d  wit  with  nonsense  and  whimsy.  Be- 
e  tween  scenes,  a  stuffed  monkey  per- 
e  forms  dances.  The  action  concerns  the 
a  love  affair  of  Frisette  and  Astalfo. 
^  Frisette’s  father  consents  to  their  mar- 
riage  only  after  Astalfo  is  able  to  an- 
i  swer  a  preposterous  question.  The 
1  music  is  filled  with  popular  idioms. 

:  Sauguet,  Henri,  composer.  Born  Bor- 
L  deaux,  France,  May  18,  1901.  His 
music  study  took  place  with  local  teach- 
’  ers  and  with  Charles  Koechlin  in  Paris. 
He  then  allied  himself  with  several 
young  musicians  who,  as  the  “School 
of  Arcueil,”  sought  the  inspiration  of 
Erik  Satie.  Sauget’s  first  major  work 
was  an  opera  bouffe,  Le  Plumet  de 
Colonel,  given  in  Paris  in  1924.  After 
achieving  success  with  several  ballets, 
he  wrote  music  criticisms  for  various 
Parisian  journals  and  helped  found  the 
literary  magazines  Candide  and  Revue 
Hebdomadaire .  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1953.  His  operas:  La  Contra - 
Basse  (1930) ;  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme 
(1939) ;  La  gageuse  imprevue  (1944). 
Sauvee!  Christ  est  ressuscite!  Closing 
chorus,  Act  V,  Scene  2,  of  Gounod’s 
Faust 

Savage,  Henry  Wilson,  impresario. 
Bom  Alton,  New  Hampshire,  March 
21,  1859;  died  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
November  29,  1927.  Originally  a  real- 
estate  promoter,  when  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  over  the  Castle  Theater 
in  Boston,  he  decided  to  use  it  as  a 
home  for  opera.  Without  previous 
musical  experience,  he  organized  a 
company  in  1897,  presenting  grand 
and  light  operas.  In  1900  he  founded 
the  English  Grand  Opera  Company 
which,  that  year,  gave  opera  in  English 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  In  1904  he  organized  a 
touring  company  to  present  Parsifal 
(in  English)  throughout  the  United 
States.  On  October  15,  1906,  his  com¬ 
pany  gave  the  American  premiere  of 
Madama  Butterfly,  in  Washington, 
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D.C.  His  company  toured  the  country 
again  in  1911  with  The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West  (in  English).  The  com¬ 
pany  also  gave  the  American  premieres 
of  such  celebrated  operettas  as  Franz 
Lehar’s  The  Merry  Widow  and  Oscar 
Straus’s  The  Waltz  Dream . 

Sayao,  Bidu,  soprano.  Bom  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  May  11,  1902.  After 
preliminary  study  in  her  native  city,  she 
went  to  France  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Jean  de  Reszke.  Returning  to  Brazil,  she 
made  her  concert  debut  in  1925,  and 
her  opera  debut  as  Rosina  a  year  after 
that.  She  was  now  engaged  by  the 
Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  where  she  ap¬ 
peared  for  several  years.  In  1935  she 
made  her  American  debut  in  a  recital  in 
New  York.  On  February  14,  1937,  she 
made  her  bow  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  Manon,  and  was  hailed.  She 
remained  a  permanent  member  of  that 
company  for  the  next  decade  and  a 
half,  particularly  successful  in  such 
roles  as  those  of  Gilda,  Violetta,  Mimi, 
Juliette,  Rosina,  and  Manon.  Since 
leaving  the  Metropolitan,  she  has  sung 
in  South  America  and  Europe. 

Sbriglia,  Giovanni,  tenor  and  teacher 
of  singing.  Bom  Naples,  Italy,  June  23, 
1832;  died  Paris,  February  20,  1916. 
After  attending  the  Naples  Conserva¬ 
tory,  he  made  his  debut  as  tenor  with 
the  San  Carlo  Opera  in  his  twenty-first 
year.  He  then  appeared  throughout 
Italy.  Max  Maretzek  engaged  him  for 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York. 
He  appeared  in  opera  in  Havana,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  United  States  until  1875  when 
he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  teacher.  He  re¬ 
formed  the  voice  of  Jean  de  Reszke 
from  baritone  to  tenor,  and  also  helped 
train  Edouard  and  Josephine  de  Reszke. 
His  many  famous  pupils  included  Lil¬ 
lian  Nordica,  Pol  Plangon,  and  Sibyl 
Sanderson.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Florence.  He  was  also  an  officer  of  the 
French  Academy. 

Scala,  La,  see  teatro  alla  scala. 


Scalchi,  Sofia,  contralto.  Born  Turin, 
Italy,  November  29,  1850;  died  Rome, 
August  22,  1922.  After  studying  with 
Augusta  Boccabadati,  she  made  her 
debut  in  Mantua  in  1866  in  Un  hallo 
in  maschera.  She  scored  her  first  major 
success  when  she  made  her  bow  at 
Covent  Garden,  on  November  5,  1868, 
as  Azucena.  She  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  each  season  thereafter  until 
1890.  Meanwhile,  in  1882,  she  came  to 
the  United  States  with  the  Mapleson 
company.  She  made  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  the  performance 
of  Faust  that  opened  that  opera  house 
on  October  22,  1883.  In  1884  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Mapleson  company  for 
four  years;  in  1891  she  was  back  at  the 
Metropolitan  for  five  seasons.  After  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  American  premieres  of 
Andrea  Chenier ,  Falstaff ,  La  Gioconda , 
and  Otello,  she  went  into  retirement  in 
1896. 

Scaria,  Emil,  bass-baritone.  Born  Graz, 
Austria,  September  18,  1838;  died 
Blasewitz,  Germany,  July  22,  1886. 
His  music  study  took  place  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  In  1860  he  made 
his  opera  debut  in  Pest  as  St.  Bris.  He 
was  such  a  failure  that  he  abandoned 
the  stage  for  further  study,  selecting 
Manuel  Garcia  as  his  teacher.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  opera  stage  in  Dessau, 
but  realized  his  first  success  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  London  in  1862.  In 
1863  he  appeared  with  the  Leipzig 
Opera,  and  in  1864  with  the  Dresden 
Opera.  In  1872  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Vienna  Opera.  He  created  the  role  of 
Gurnemanz  when  Parsifal  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Bayreuth  in  1882. 

Scarlatti,  Alessandro,  composer.  Born 
Palermo,  Sicily,  May  2,  1660;  died 
Naples,  Italy,  October  24,  1725.  He 
was  the  founder  and  leading  figure  of 
the  Neapolitan  school  that  developed 
the  techniques  and  traditions  of  Italian 
opera.  After  studying  with  Giacomo 
Carissimi  in  Rome,  he  completed  his 
first  opera,  Uerrore  innocenteJ  which 
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attracted  considerable  interest.  In  1682 
Scarlatti  settled  in  Naples,  his  home  for 
the  next  twenty  years.  There  he  became 
maestro  di  cappella  to  the  Viceroy.  He 
wrote  prolifically  for  the  stage,  and  his 
operas  enjoyed  immense  favor  both 
with  royalty  and  the  general  public 
Political  disturbances  in  Naples  sent 
Scarlatti  to  Rome  in  1702.  Through  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  maestro  di  cappella 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
m  1703;  four  years  later  he  became 
the  maestro.  In  1709  Scarlatti  returned 
to  Naples  to  resume  his  old  post  with 
the  Viceroy.  Except  for  occasional 
visits  to  Rome,  he  remained  in  Naples 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  pupils  in- 
cluded  Francesco  Durante,  Johann 
Adolph  Hasse,  and  Nicola  Logroscino 
all  later  famous  as  composers. 

The  popularity  of  Scarlatti’s  operas, 
and  the  influence  of  his  personality’ 
shifted  the  center  of  Italian  operatic 
activity  from  Venice  to  Naples.  In 
Naples  such  characteristic  forms  as  the 
Italian  overture,  the  aria  da  capo,  and 
the  accompanied  recitative  were  devel¬ 
oped;  a  new  importance  was  given  to 
ensemble  numbers,  the  chorus,  and  the 
orchestra.  So  widely  were  Scarlatti’s 
operas  imitated  that  Charles  Burney 
writing  in  the  1770’s,  declared:  “I  find 
part  of  his  property  among  the  stolen 
goods  of  all  the  best  composers  of  the 
first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.”  The  most  celebrated  of  Scar- 
latti  s  hundred  and  some  operas  were: 

(1693);  Pirro  e  Demetrio 
(1694);  L’Eraclea  (1700);  Mitridate 
(1?07) ;  La  PrinciPe^  fedele 


(1710);  II  Tigrane  (1715);  II  trionfo 
dell  onore  (1718);  Telemaco  (1718)  - 
Griselda  (1721 );  La  virtu  negli  amort 

\*-  !  A  x  ) . 

Alessandro’s  son,  Domenico  Scar¬ 
latti  (1685-1757)  is  now  remembered 
only  for  the  five  hundred  and  fifty 
sonatas  he  composed  for  the  harpsi¬ 
chord.  These  fascinating  works  were 
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all  composed  relatively  late  in  Scar¬ 
latti’s  life.  In  his  early  years  he  wrote  a 
dozen  or  so  operas,  all  appreciated  in 
their  day.  The  most  important  were; 
Ifigenia  in  Aulide  (1713);  Amleto 
(1715) ;  and  Narciso  (1720) . 

Scarlet  Letter,  The  (1)  novel  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  source  of 
operas  by  Walter  Damrosch  and  Vit¬ 
torio  Giannini.  The  setting  is  Boston  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Hester  Prynne 
is  condemned  to  be  an  outcast  and  wear 
the  scarlet  letter  “A”  (for  Adulteress) 
when  she  refuses  to  reveal  the  identity 
of  her  child’s  father.  The  father  proves 
to  be  a  young  minister,  Arthur  Dim, 
mesdale,  who  confesses,  and  receives 
his  punishment  at  the  scaffold.  Hester 
commits  suicide  by  drinking  poison. 

(2)  Opera  by  Walter  Damrosch.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop, 
based  on  the  Hawthorne  novel.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Damrosch  Opera  Company, 
Boston,  February  10,  1896. 

(3)  Opera  by  Vittorio  Giannini.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  the 
Hawthorne  novel.  Premiere:  Hamburg 
State  Opera,  June  1,  1938. 

Scarpia,  chief  of  police  (baritone)  in 
Puccini’s  Tosca. 

Scena,  Italian  for  “scene,”  a  term  used 
in  opera  for  a  vocal  number  (generally, 
but  not  always,  for  one  singer)  more 
extended  and  dramatic  character  than 
an  aria. 

Scene  des  cheveux,  see  oh!  qu’est-ce 

QUE  C’EST?  .  .  .  TES  CHEVEUX. 

Scene  Infemale,  orchestral  excerpt 
from  Prokofiev’s  The  Love  for  Three 
Oranges. 

Schalk,  Franz,  conductor.  Born  Vienna, 
Austria,  May  27,  1863;  died  Edlach, 
Austria,  September  2,  1931.  His  music 
study  took  place  in  Vienna  with  Anton 
Bruckner,  among  other  teachers.  In 
1888  he  conducted  in  Reichenbach. 
After  appearances  in  Graz  and  Prague, 
he  made  his  bow  in  Covent  Garden  in 
1898.  On  December  14,  1898,  he  made 
his  American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
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Opera,  conducting  Die  Walkiire.  In 
1900  he  was  engaged  by  the  Vienna 
Opera,  where  he  remained  a  principal 
conductor  till  the  end  of  his  life;  from 
1918  on,  he  was  the  institution’s  musi¬ 
cal  director  (in  collaboration  with 
Richard  Strauss  between  1919  and 
1924).  He  helped  found  the  Salzburg 
Festival  in  1920,  and  was  one  of  its 
major  conductors. 

Schatz  Walzer,  waltz  in  Johann 
Strauss’s  The  Gypsy  Baron ,  known  as 
Treasure  Waltz . 

Schau  her,  das  ist  ein  Taler,  Pedro’s 
wolf  narrative  ( Wo  If s  er  zahlung )  in 
Act  I  of  D’Albert’s  Tiefland. 
Schaunard,  a  musician  (baritone)  in 
Puccini’s  La  Boh&me . 
Schaiispieidirektor,  Der  (The  Impre¬ 
sario),  one-act  opera  by  Mozart.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Gottlieb  Stephanie.  Premiere: 
Schonnbrunn,  February  7,  1786.  Orig¬ 
inally,  the  text  of  this  little  comic  opera 
was  in  two  parts.  The  first,  entirely  dra¬ 
matic,  was  filled  with  allusions  to  the 
theater  of  the  day.  In  the  musical  part, 
an  impresario  is  harassed  by  two  tem¬ 
peramental  prima  donnas  contending 
for  the  leading  role  in  a  new  opera.  The 
second  part  is  the  one  performed  today. 
Scheff,  Fritzi,  soprano.  Born  Vienna, 
Austria,  August  30,  1879;  died  New 
York  City,  April  8,  1954.  While  she 
achieved  her  greatest  successes  on  the 
Broadway  stage,  particularly  in  Victor 
Herbert’s  operettas,  she  first  received 
recognition  in  opera.  Her  mother,  Hor- 
tense  Scheff,  was  a  member  of  the 
Vienna  Opera.  Fritzi  Scheff  attended 
the  Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  then  made  her  debut  in 
that  city  in  1897  in  Romeo  et  Juliette . 
She  made  her  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  December  28, 
1900,  as  Marcellina  in  Fidelio.  She  was 
then  heard  in  the  Italian  and  French 
repertories,  as  well  as  in  Wagner  and 
Mozart  operas.  She  abandoned  opera 
in  1903  to  appear  in  Victor  Herbert’s 
Babette,  and  in  1906  she  achieved  a 
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triumph  in  Herbert’s  Mile.  Modiste . 
She  had  a  long  and  successful  career 
in  operettas,  musical  comedies,  vaude¬ 
ville,  and  the  like. 

Scherz,  List  und  Rache  (Jest,  Cunning, 
and  Revenge),  see  goethe,  johann 

WOLFGANG  VON. 

Schikaneder,  Johann  Emanuel,  actor, 
singer,  playwright,  and  impresario. 
Bora  Straubing,  Austria,  September  1, 
1748;  died  Vienna,  September  21, 
1812.  He  was  a  member  of  a  company 
of  strolling  players  before  settling  in 
Vienna  in  1784.  Six  years  later  he  com¬ 
missioned  Mozart  (whom  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  befriended  in  Salzburg)  to  write 
an  opera  for  his  Theater-auf-der- 
Wieden.  The  opera,  for  which  Schika¬ 
neder  supplied  the  libretto,  was  The 
Magic  Flute .  Schikaneder  created  the 
role  of  Papageno.  Later,  opening  an¬ 
other  house,  the  Theater-an-der-Wien, 
he  placed  a  statue  of  himself  as  Papa¬ 
geno  on  the  roof.  It  was  for  this  theater 
that  the  impresario  commissioned  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Fidelio.  Long  successful,  the 
talented  Schikaneder  ultimately  died  in 
poverty. 

Schiller,  Friedrich  von,  poet  and 
dramatist.  Born  Marbach,  Germany, 
November  10,  1759;  died  Weimar, 
Germany,  May  9,  1805.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  figure  in  German  romantic  litera¬ 
ture,  his  many  poetical  dramas  were  a 
bountiful  source  of  opera  texts,  among 
them:  Die  Braut  von  Messina 
(Fibich’s  The  Bride  of  Messina  and 
Nicola  Vaccai’s  La  sposa  di  Messina) ; 
Die  Biirgschaft  (operas  by  George 
Hellmesberger  and  Franz  Lachner); 
Don  Carlos  (operas  by  Michael  Costa 
and  Verdi);  Fiesco  (Edouard  Lalo’s 
Fiesque );  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 
(Balfe’s  Joan  of  Arc ,  Reznicek’s  Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans ,  Tchaikovsky’s 
Maid  of  Orleans ,  Nicola  Vaccai’s 
Giovanna  d’Arco,  and  Verdi’s  Gio- 
vanna  d’Arco) ;  Kabale  und  Liebe 
(Verdi’s  Luisa  Miller) ;  Das  Lied  von 
der  Glocke  (D’lndy’s  Le  chant  de  la 
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cloche );  Die  Riiuber  _ _ _  w 

/  brigand,  Verdi’s  I  masnadieri ) ;  Der 
Taucher  (opera  by  Reichardt) ;  Wallen - 
•stein  (operas  by  August  von  Adelburg 
and  Jaromir  Weinberger);  Wilhelm 
Tell  (Benjamin  Carr’s  The  Archers, 
Rossini’s  William  Tell ) . 

Schillings,  Max  von,  conductor  and 
composer.  Born  Diiren,  Germany, 
April  19,  1868;  died  Berlin,  July  23,’ 
1933.  Trained  for  a  career  in  science, 
he  also  studied  music.  While  attending 
the  Munich  University,  he  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Richard  Strauss  and  Lud¬ 
wig  Thuille  to  specialize  in  music.  In 
1892  he  became  an  assistant  conductor 
at  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  and  a  decade 
later  chorus  master.  From  1908  to 

1918  he  was  general  music  director  of 
the  city  of  Stuttgart;  when,  in  1912,  a 
new  opera  house  was  opened,  Schil¬ 
lings  was  given  the  honorary  title  of 
“von”  by  the  king  of  Wurttemberg.  In 

1919  he  succeeded  Richard  Strauss  as 
musical  director  of  the  Berlin  Opera. 
He  resigned  in  1925  after  a  dispute 
with  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Fine 
Arts.  When  the  Nazis  came  into  power 
in  1933,  just  before  his  death,  he  was 
appointed  principal  conductor  of  the 
Charlottenburg  Opera  in  Berlin. 

Schillings  visited  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  in  1924,  appearing  as 
a  conductor  of  German  operas.  He  re¬ 
turned  in  1931  as  principal  conductor 
of  the  German  Grand  Opera  Company. 
His  first  opera,  Ingwelde ,  was  produced 
in  Karlsruhe  in  1894.  It  was  more  than 
two  decades  before  he  achieved  a  major 
success  as  a  composer;  it  came  with  his 
opera  Mona  Lisa,  given  in  Stuttgart  on 
September  26,  1915,  and  soon  there¬ 
after  performed  extensively  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Schillings’  style 
was  strongly  influenced  by  Wagner. 
Besides  the  two  operas  already  men¬ 
tioned  he  wrote  Der  Pfeifertag  (1899, 
revised  1931)  and  Moloch  (1906). 

In  1923  Schillings  married  the  prima 
donna  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  Barbara 
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(Mercadante’s  Kemp.  She  had  created  the  title  role  in 
his  Mona  Lisa . 

Schipa,  Tito,  tenor.  Born  Lecce,  Italy, 
January  2, 1 889.  He  attended  the  Lecce 
Conservatory,  received  vocal  lessons  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  and  when  he  was 
twenty-one  studied  voice  with  Emilio 
Piccoli  in  Milan.  His  debut  took  place 
in  1911  in  Vercelli  in  La  traviata.  Suc¬ 
cess  came  in  Rome,  after  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  leading  opera  houses  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  South  America.  In  1919  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Chicago  Opera, 
where  he  remained  until  1932.  On  No¬ 
vember  23,  1932,  he  made  his  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Uelisir 
d’amore.  He  remained  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  until  1935,  and  returned  during 
the  1940-1941  season.  During  this 
period  he  was  often  heard  at  La  Scala 
and  other  major  European  opera 
houses.  He  made  a  concert  tour  of  the 
United  States  in  1947.  In  1955  he  was 
a  representative  of  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  in  an  Italian  opera  festival  held 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Belgium. 
Schirmer,  G.,  Incorporated,  one  of  the 
major  music  publishing  houses  in  the 
United  States,  founded  in  New  York 
City  in  1861  by  Gustav  Schirmer  and 
B.  Beer.  Schirmer  acquired  control  five 
years  later,  and  since  then  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  run  first  by  Schirmer 
himself,  then  by  members  of  his  family. 
Its  catalogue  of  American  music  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  includes  many  American 
operas,  among  them:  Amahl  and  the 
Night  Visitors;  The  Consul;  Down  in 
the  Valley;  The  King's  Henchman; 
Trouble  in  Tahiti 

Schlafe  woM!  und  mag  dich  renen,  the 
good-night  quartet  of  Lionel,  Plunkett, 
“Martha,”  and  “Julia”  in  Act  II  of 
Flotow’s  Martha . 

Schl&mil,  Giulietta’s  lover  (bass)  in 
Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann . 
Schlusmis,  Heinrich,  baritone.  Born 
Braubach,  Germany,  August  6,  1888; 
died  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  19, 
1952.  He  studied  singing  in  Berlin  with 
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Lcmis  Bachner  and  in  1915  made  his 
opera  debut  in  Hamburg.  From  1915 
to  1917  he  was  a  member  of  the 

Nuremberg  Opera,  and  from  1917  on 
a  principal  baritone  of  the  Berlin 
Opera.  He  also  made  many  guest  ap¬ 
pearances  in  European  opera  houses 
and  with  the  Chicago  Opera,  He  was 
a  noted  concert  artist, 

ScKixnedes,  Erik,  dramatic  tenor.  Bom 
Gjentoftc,  Denmark,  August  27,  1866; 
died  Vienna,  Austria,  March  23,  193  L 
He  was  trained  as  a  pianist,  but  in  1888 
Pauline  Viardot-Garda  heard  him  sing 
and  advised  him  to  specialize  in  sing¬ 
ing.  After  studying  with  N.  Rothmiihl 
in  Berlin  and  Desiree  ArU3t  in  Paris, 
he  made  his  debut  in  Wiesbaden  on 
January  11,  1891,  in  the  baritone  role 
of  the  Herald  in  Lohengrin.  In  1894 
he  was  engaged  as  first  baritone  of  the 
Nuremberg  Opera.  After  an  additional 
period  of  study  with  Lwise  Ress  in 
Vienna,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Dresden  Opera  in  1 896,  He  was  advised 
by  Bernhard  Poliini  to  change  the 
range  of  his  voice  to  tenor.  After  train¬ 
ing  with  A,  Iffert  in  Dresden,  he  made 
his  debut  as  tenor  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
on  February  1 1,  1898,  as  Siegfried  He 
remained  a  principal  tenor  of  the 
Vienna  Opera  until  1924.  During  this 
period  he  made  many  guest  appear¬ 
ances  in  leading  European  opera 
houses  and  at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals. 
On  November  18,  1908,  he  made  his 
American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Siegmund;  lie  remained  there 
only  a  single  season, 

SchmeteUed,  see  mrrmmn!  mmmmH 
Scltmledelted,  see  iumio!  ncmtmmk 
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Scftinorr  von  CaroMtkl,  Ludwig,  tenor. 
Burn  Munich,  July  2,  1816;  died  Dres¬ 
den,  July  21,  1865,  He  created  the  rote 
of  "Tristan.  After  attending  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  and  studying  privately 
with  Eduard  Devrient,  he  made  his 
dehut  at  the  Karlsruhe  Opera  in 
M<Shur*  Joseph,  After  a  brief  period 
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there  he  was  engaged  by  the  Dresden 
Opera  in  1860,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  During  this  period,  in  1862,  he 
returned  to  the  Karlsruhe  Opera  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  Lohengrin,  making  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  Wagner  that  the  latter  de¬ 
cided  to  have  him  create  the  role  of 
Tristan.  Thus,  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld 
appeared  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Munich  on  June 
U),  1 865,  an  occasion  upon  which  his 
wife,  Malwina  Garrigucs-Schnorr 
(1825-1904),  created  the  part  of 
Isolde.  He  died  a  little  more  than  a 
month  afterward  of  rheumatic  fever, 
Schoeck,  Othmar,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor,  Born  Brunnen,  Switzerland, 
September  1,  1886.  He  was  the  son  of 
Alfred  vSehoeck,  a  famous  painter,  and 
for  a  while  considered  following  in  his 
father’s  footsteps.  He  decided  on  music 
in  his  seventeenth  year.  After  studying 
at  the  Zurich  Conservatory,  and  with 
Max  Reger  in  Leipzig,  he  conducted 
various  choral  and  orchestral  groups  in 
Switzerland.  His  first  opera,  Don 
RantuhK  was  introduced  in  1919.  Sub¬ 
sequent  compositions  included  several 
operas:  Das  Wandhild  (1921);  Venus 
(1922);  Renthesilea  (1927);  Mass i- 
mittu  Doni  (1937);  Das  Schloss  Du¬ 
rand  e  (1943).  There  was  a  Schoeck 
Festival  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  April, 
1934. 

Schoenberg,  Arnold,  composer.  Bom 
Vienna,  Austria,  September  13,  1874; 
died  Brentwood,  California,  July  13, 
195L  The  father  of  atonal  music  wrote 
several  works  for  the  stage.  He  began 
music  study  at  the  Realsehule  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  continued  it  privately  with 
Alexander  Zemlinsky.  His  earliest 
works  inspired  a  hostile  reaction  in 
Vienna  in  1900.  He  began  writing  in 
an  atonal  style  after  1908,  and  in  this 
forbidding  idiom  he  produced  such 
iconoclastic  works  as  Erwarmng 
( 1909),  a  monodrama,  and  the  drama 
with  music,  Die  gliiekliche  Hand 
(1913L  He  began  developing  his 
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1925  VaTcodifiS^s^tem  whkh  he  d’  engaged him  for  the  Dres- 

espoused  with  the  fervor  of  a  prophet  for  the^  ?P.era;  Wbere  he  aPPeared 

The  most  important  of  his  c^sdDles  in  £  w  u  years‘  Since  1937 

the  field  of  opera  composition^  were  thp.  vY  PrmciPal.  baritone  of 

Alban  Berg  and  Egon  Wellesz  j,  Yienna  State  Opera.  Since  then  he 

Schoenberg  left  Europe  immediatelv  *|as  been  heard  at  the  Bayreuth  and 
after  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  settled  ner-  SaJ,2burg Festivals,  at  Covent  Garden, 

manently  in  the  United  States  HePhe"  PrmciPal  opera  houses  of 

—  J  a _ LUnited  .  s:  He  be"  Pans,  Prague,  Budapest,  Brussels,  Am- 
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came  an  American  citizen  in  1941.  In 
this  country  he  was  a  professor  of  com¬ 
position  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles.  In  America  he 
wrote  several  major  orchestral  and 
choral  works  in  which  he  tried  com¬ 
bining  his  atonal  writing  with  human 
values.  In  1947  he  received  the  Special 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Besides  the 
two  stage  works  mentioned  previously 

Schoenberg  wrote  a  one-act  opera  Von 

Heute  auf  Morgen  (1929),  and  an  un¬ 
completed  two-act  Biblical  opera 
Moses  and  Aron  (1932).  ’ 

Schoen-Rene,  Anna,  teacher  of  singing. 
f° ™  Coblenz,  Germany,  January  12 
1864;  died  New  York  City,  November 

:’19i2-  Her  musk:  study  took  place 
at  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  and  pri- 
vately  with  Pauline  Viardot-Garria  In 
1887  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Saxon- 
Altenburg  Opera.  She  came  to  the 
mted  States  in  1895  to  appear  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  but  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness  prevented  this,  and  she  made  no 
turther  stage  appearances.  After  an 
additional  period  of  study  with  Manuel 
Garcia  in  England  she  concentrated  on 
teaching  singing,  first  in  Minneapolis 
and  afterward  for  many  years  at  the 
Juilhard  School  of  Music.  She  was  the 
author  of  America’s  Musical  Inherit- 
ance  (1941). 

Schoffler,  Paid,  baritone.  Bom  Dres- 
den,  Germany,  September  15,  1897 
After  attending  the  Dresden  Conserva¬ 
tory,  he  studied  singing  with  various 
teachers,  including  Mario  Sammarco 
in  Milan.  Fritz  Busch  heard  him  sing 
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steraam,  Milan,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
particularly  successful  in  the  roles  of 
Boris  Godunov,  Kurwenal,  lago, 
Figaro  (in  The  Marriage  of  Figaro), 
Don  Giovanni,  and  Amfortas.  He  has 
appeared  in  the  world  premieres  of 
Cardillac,  Schwanda,  Capriccio,  Dan- 
tons  Tod ,  and  Wolf-Ferrari’s  Sly.  He 
made  his  American  debut  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  on  January  26,  1949,  as 
Jokanaan  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Salome, 
and  was  acclaimed  for  his  characteriza¬ 
tion  as  well  as  for  his  singing. 

Schorr,  Friedrich,  dramatic  baritone. 
Born  Nagyvarad,  Hungary,  September 
,  1888,  died  Farmington,  Connecticut, 
August  14,  1953.  He  combined  the 
study  of  law  with  that  of  music,  attend¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Vienna,  and 
studying  singing  privately  with  Adolph 
Robinson.  During  a  brief  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1911  he  appeared  in 
minor  roles  with  the  Chicago  Opera. 
His  official  debut  in  opera  took  place 
the  same  year  in  Graz,  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  Wotan.  After  five  years  in 
Graz,  he  appeared  with  the  National 
Opera  m  Prague  and  the  Cologne 
Opera.  In  1923  he  was  engaged  as  prin¬ 
cipal  baritone  of  the  Berlin  Opera 
where,  during  the  next  decade,  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  Wagnerian  baritones  of  his  day 
Meanwhile,  in  1923,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  Opera  Company,  then  touring 
America.  On  February  14,  1924  he 
made  his  bow  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Wolfram.  He  remained  the 
principal  German  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  for  the  next  two  decades. 
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His  last  appearance  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  took  place  on  March  2,  1943  as 
Wotan. 

Schorr  appeared  at  several  Bayreuth 
Festivals,  beginning  in  1925,  and  at 
various  times  he  made  guest  appear¬ 
ances  with  most  of  the  major  opera 
companies  of  Europe.  In  September 
1938,  he  was  appointed  vocal  advisor 
to  the  Wagner  department  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera;  in  this  capacity  he 
guided  many  young  Americans  in 
Wagnerian  traditions  and  style.  After 
his  retirement  from  the  stage,  he  taught 
at  the  Hartt  School  of  Music  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  where  he  established 
an  opera  workshop.  In  1950  he  became 
advisor  on  German  operas  at  the  New 
York  City  Opera  Company. 

Besides  his  performances  in  all  the 
principal  baritone  roles  of  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  repertory,  Schorr  was  heard  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  premieres  of  Jonny  spielt  auf  and 
Schwanda. 

Schott,  Anton,  dramatic  tenor.  Bom 
Schloss  Staufeneck,  Bavaria,  Ger¬ 
many,  June  24,  1846;  died  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  January  6,  1913.  Before 
embracing  music,  he  was  an  army 
officer.  He  began  studying  singing  with 
Agnes  Schebest-Strauss  in  1871,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  same  year  made  his 
debut  at  the  Munich  Opera.  In  1872 
he  was  engaged  as  leading  lyric  tenor 
of  the  Berlin  Opera.  In  1880  he  made 
a  successful  London  debut  as  Rienzi, 
and  in  1882  he  appeared  in  Italy  with 
the  Angelo  Neumann  troupe  in  the 
Wagner  dramas.  On  November  17, 
1884,  he  made  his  American  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  as  Tannhauser 
(the  opening  night  of  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch’s  first  season  of  German  opera) . 
He  remained  at  the  Metropolitan  until 
1887,  and  was  subsequently  heard  in 
special  guest  performances  in  opera  in 
Europe  and  South  America,  and  on  the 
concert  stage. 

Schotts  Sohne,  a  music  publishing 


house  founded  by  Bernhard  Schott  in 
Mainz,  Germany,  in  1773.  Long  one 
of  Germany’s  leading  music  houses,  it 
was  the  first  to  issue  the  scores  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Ring,  Die  Meister singer,  and 
Parsifal 

Schreker,  Franz,  composer.  Bom  Mon¬ 
aco,  March  23,  1878;  died  Berlin, 
March  21,  1934.  He  attended  the  Vi¬ 
enna  Conservatory  and  his  first  opera, 
Flammen,  was  written  when  he  was 
only  twenty.  His  failure  to  get  it  per¬ 
formed  was  so  discouraging  that  for  a 
while  he  abandoned  composition  for 
other  musical  activities.  In  1911  he 
founded  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Choir,  with  which  he  performed  many 
new,  provocative  works;  his  espousal 
of  the  most  advanced  tendencies  in  mu¬ 
sic  brought  about  his  dismissal  from 
the  faculty  of  the  Academy  of  Prussian 
Arts  in  1913. 

His  first  opera  to  be  performed  was 
Der  feme  Klang,  given  in  Frankf ort-on- 
the-Main  in  1912.  It  was  a  failure,  de¬ 
nounced  for  its  vigorous  modern  style 
and  stark  realism.  Another  opera,  Das 
Spielwerk  und  die  Prinzessin,  created 
such  a  scandal  when  given  in  Vienna 
in  1913  that  it  had  to  be  dropped. 
Recognition  finally  came  with  Die 
Gezeichneten,  introduced  in  Frankfort 
in  1918.  An  even  greater  success  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1920,  Der  Schatzgr'dber . 
From  this  time  on,  Schreker’s  operas 
were  given  in  leading  European  opera 
houses;  there  were  over  two  hundred 
performances  of  his  stage  works  in 
Austria  and  Germany  before  1924. 
Schreker’s  musical  style  combined 
Wagnerian  traits  with  a  Debussyian 
impressionism.  His  texts,  written  by 
himself,  ranged  from  naturalism  to 
mysticism,  and  were  strongly  con¬ 
cerned  with  sexual  psychology. 

In  1920  Schreker  became  director 
of  the  Akademische  Hochschule  fur 
Musik  in  Berlin,  where  his  influence 
as  a  teacher  was  profound.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1933  when  the  Nazis  came 
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to  power.  After  Der  Schatzgraber, 
Schreker  wrote  the  following  operas: 
lrrelohe  (1924);  Der  singende  Teufel 
(1928);  Christophoms  (1932);  Der 
Schmied  von  Gent  (1932). 
Schroder-Devrient,  Wilhelmine,  so¬ 
prano.  Born  Hamburg,  Germany,  De¬ 
cember  6,  1804;  died  Coburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  January  26,  1860.  She  was 
guided  to  the  stage  from  her  childhood 
on,  making  public  appearances  until 
her  seventeenth  year,  when  she  retired 
to  concentrate  on  vocal  study  with  J 
Mazatti  in  Vienna.  In  1821  she  made  a 
successful  debut  at  the  Burgtheater  in 
Vienna  as  Pamina.  After  appearances 
in  Prague  and  Dresden  she  scored  a 
sensation  as  Leonore  in  Fidelio  in  Vi¬ 
enna  (1822).  In  1823  (the  year  she 
married  her  first  husband,  Karl  Dev- 
rient,  an  actor)  she  was  engaged  as 
principal  soprano  of  the  Dresden 
Opera.  She  remained  with  this  com¬ 
pany  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
She  appeared  in  the  world  premieres  of 
three  Wagner  operas,  creating  the  roles 
of  Adriano  in  Rienzi,  Senta  in  The  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman,  and  Venus  in  Tann- 
hauser.  During  this  period  she  was  also 
acclaimed  in  other  European  opera 
houses,  making  her  Paris  debut  in 
1830,  her  London  debut  in  1832. 
After  leaving  the  opera  stage,  she 
concert  appearances  throughout  Ger¬ 
many. 

Schubert,  Franz  Peter,  composer.  Bom 
Vienna,  Austria,  January  31,  1797; 
died  Vienna,  November  19,  1828.  The 
first  of  the  great  German  romantics, 
and  the  father  of  the  lied,  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  ineffectual  in  opera.  Most  of  his 
works  designated  as  operas  were  actu¬ 
ally  singspiels,  or  operettas — plays 
with  incidental  songs.  The  few  that  can 
be  characterized  as  operas  were  not 
performed  in  Schubert’s  lifetime  and 
have  rarely  been  heard  since;  they  were 
burdened  by  ridiculous  librettos  and 
the  composer’s  inability  to  bring  to 
them  any  of  the  soaring  inspiration 
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found  in  other  works.  Schubert  wrote 
the  following  complete  operas:  Des 
Teufels  Lustschloss  (1814);  Alfonso 
und  Estrella  (1822);  Fierrabras 
( 1 823 ) .  The  following  operas  were  not 
completed  and  exist  only  in  frag¬ 
ments:  Adrast  (1819) ;  Die  Biirgschaft 
(1816);  Sakuntala  (1820).  All  Schu¬ 
bert’s  other  stage  works— Die  Zwil- 
lingsbriXder  (1820),  Die  Zauberharfe 
(1820),  Rosamunde  (1823),  and  a 
few  more — are  either  singspiels,  or 
plays  with  incidental  music.  Alfred 
Orel  suggests  the  following  explanation 
for  Schubert’s  failure  in  opera:  “The 
stage  demands  far  and  away  coarser 
means  of  expression  than  the  song,  and 
these  were  unknown  to  Schubert.  The 
dramatic  accents  of  his  works  for  the 
stage  grow  too  much  out  of  the  lyrical; 
they  do  not  breathe  out  the  essential 
hot  life  of  the  dramatist. . . .  Seen  at  the 
far  greater  distance  of  the  theater  audi¬ 
ence,  the  delicate  colors  in  which  Schu¬ 
bert  here  works  grow  pale.” 

Schubert  attended  the  school  of  the 
court  chapel,  after  which  for  a  while 
he  earned  his  living  as  a  schoolmaster. 
He  produced  his  first  masterpieces  in 
the  song  form  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
He  then  abandoned  teaching  for  com¬ 
position,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  dependent  upon  the  generosity 
of  his  friends  for  life’s  necessities.  He 
lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  in  spite 
of  which  his  musical  production  was 
prodigious.  Recognition  of  his  true 
stature  as  a  composer  did  not  come  un¬ 
til  many  years  after  his  death. 

Scfauch,  Ernst  von,  conductor.  Born 
Graz,  Austria,  November  23,  1846; 
died  Dresden,  Germany,  May  10, 1914. 
He  was  a  child  prodigy  who  appeared 
on  the  concert  stage  both  as  violinist 
and  pianist.  After  completing  his  music 
study  in  Vienna  with  Otto  Dessoff,  he 
was  appointed  in  1872  first  conductor 
of  the  Dresden  Opera,  a  post  he  held 
until  the  end  of  his  life;  in  1882  he  was 
elevated  to  the  position  of  musical  di- 
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rector.  He  maintained  the  Dresden 
Opera  on  the  highest  artistic  level 
throughout  his  regime*  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  significant  pre¬ 
mieres*  including  those  of  most  of  the 
famous  operas  of  Richard  Strauss* 
Dohnfmyfs  Twite  Simona,  Paderew¬ 
ski’s  ManrUt  and  Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Vamore  medico*  He  was  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  introducing  Puccini’s 
operas  to  Germany.  In  1897  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  patent  of  nobility  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  In  the  spring  of 
1900  he  visited  the  United  States  and 
led  three  concerts  and  a  performance 
of  Lohenmn  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  His  wife*  Clementine  Schueh- 
Proska*  whom  he  married  in  1875,  was 
for  many  years  a  coloratura  soprano 
of  the  Dresden  Opera.  Their  daughter 
Lisa  also  appeared  there  for  a  while. 
Sehiitz,  Heinrich*  composer.  Horn 
Koxtritz*  Saxony*  October  8,  1585;  died 
Dresden*  November  6*  1072.  Ilk  sig¬ 
nificance  rests  chiefly  in  Ills  choral  mu¬ 
sic;  he  was  a  towering  figure  in  Ger¬ 
man  music  before  the  day  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach.  Suhiitz  wrote  one 
opera*  Dafoe,  partly  based  on  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Rinueemi  libretto  which 
had  previously  been  used  by  the  early 
Florentine  opera  composers,  This 
opera  has  historic  importance;  it  is  the 
first  with  a  Germ;m -language  text,  and 
is  consequently  the  first  German  opera. 
Schiitz  wrote  it  in  1027  for  the  cere¬ 
monies  attending  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Saxon  Elector  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hew-Dartmtadt 
Schlitzettdnrf*  Gttailitv,  baritone,  Bom 
Cologne,  Germany*  1883;  died  Berlin* 
April  27*  1937,  He  was  born  to  a  mu¬ 
sical  family;  four  of  fik  brothers  be¬ 
came  opera  singers,  After  music  study 
in  Cologne  and  Munich  he  made  his 
debut  in  Ddssddorf  in  fhw  Giovanni 
In  1905.  He  then  appeared  extensively 
in  German  opera  houses,  On  Novem¬ 
ber  17*  1922*  he  made  hh  American 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  the 
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role  of  Faninal.  He  remained  with  the 
Metropolitan  until  1935,  distinguishing 
himself  in  German  roles,  particularly 

as  Beckmesser  and  Alberich. 

Schuloper,  German  term  for  “school 
opera,”  This  is  a  form  of  contemporary 
German  opera  which  has  an  educa¬ 
tional  function,  Hindemith’s  Wir  bauen 
eirie  Stadt  is  such  an  opera. 

Schumann*  Elisabeth,  soprano.  Bom 
Merseburg,  Germany,  June  13,  18 85; 
died  New  York  City,  April  23,  1952. 
Her  only  teacher  in  singing  was  Alma 
Sehadow  in  Hamburg.  In  1910  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Hamburg  Opera 
in  a  minor  role  in  Tannhauser.  For  the 
next  seven  years  she  appeared  with  that 
company  in  the  German  and  Italian 
repertories.  On  November  20,  1914, 
she  made  her  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  as  Sophie  in  Der 
Rosenkavalier ,  one  of  her  most  cele¬ 
brated  roles.  Schumann  remained  only 
a  single  season  at  the  Metropolitan.  At 
the  recommendation  of  Richard 
Strauss  she  was  engaged  by  the  Vienna 
.State  Opera  in  1919.  She  appeared 
there  for  the  next  two  decades,  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  Viennese  opera-goers.  She  ap¬ 
peared  regularly  at  the  Salzburg  and 
Munich  Festivals,  as  well  as  in  leading 
European  opera  houses,  achieving  tri¬ 
umphs  in  operas  by  Mozart  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss.  She  was  decorated  by  the 
Danish  government  with  the  High 
Order  for  Art  and  Science,  and  was 
made  honorary  member  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  She  combined 
her  career  in  the  opera  house  with  suc¬ 
cesses  on  the  concert  stage,  where  she 
was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  foremost 
interpreters  of  Heder  of  her  generation. 

When  Austria  was  annexed  by  Ger¬ 
many*  she  established  her  home  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  United  States,  becoming  a 
citizen  in  1944,  In  1 938  she  became  a 
faculty  member  of  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music*  and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  the  head  of  the  voice  department 
Schumann,  Robert*  composer.  Bom 
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Zwickau,  Germany,  June  8,  1810;  died 
Endenick,  Germany,  July  29,  1856. 
Like  Schubert,  Schumann  was  a  giant 
figure  in  German  romantic  music 
whose  contribution  to  opera  was  slight. 
He  wrote  only  a  single  opera,  Geno- 
veva.  Introduced  in  Leipzig  on  June  25, 
1850,  it  received  three  performances. 
The  opera  has  been  rarely  performed 
since  then;  a  revival  at  the  Florence 
May  Music  Festival  of  1951  failed  to 
stir  new  interest  in  it. 

Schumann-Heink,  Ernestine  (born 
Ernestine  rosslbr),  contralto.  Bom 
Lieben,  near  Prague,  Bohemia,  June 
15,  1861;  died  Hollywood,  California, 
November  16,  193 6.  She  studied  with 
Marietta  von  Leclair  in  Graz.  Her  con¬ 
cert  debut  took  place  when  she  was 
niteen,  in  a  performance  of  Beetho- 
ven’s  ninth  symphony  in  Graz.  On 
October  13,  1878,  she  made  her  opera 
debut  at  the  Dresden  Royal  Opera  as 
Azucena.  Additional  study  now  took 
place  with  Karl  Krebs  and  Franz  Wiill- 
ner.  After  marrying  her  first  husband, 
Ernst  Heink,  in  1882,  she  was  engaged 
by  the  Hamburg  Opera,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  sixteen  years,  outstanding  in 
the  Wagnerian  repertory.  In  1892  she 

fso/  debut  as  Erda.  From 

1896  to  1906  (except  for  1904)  she  , 
appeared  regularly  at  the  Bayreuth  ; 

f,68,  onnS  f  1116  Ring  cycle-  Fr0m  1  g97  1 
to  1900  she  was  heard  at  Covent  Gar-  < 

den.  In  1898  she  signed  a  ten-year  con-  t 

SvTlVh,!BerIill0pera-It8aveher  * 

icl  L  IT6  t0  aPPear  in  Amer-  s 
^  “d  °n  November  7,  1898,  she  c 
made  her  American  debut  in  Chicago  r 

ma<?e  heUrdfir?n  JanUary  9’  1899>  she  v 

made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Metro-  £ 

politan,  once  again  as  Ortrud.  So  great  n 

E  £veA”f  T  »>«  E  ” 

boLht  nnt  ?  bsence  exP“-ed,  she  ai 
bought  out  her  contract  so  that  she  k 

SmnC°sf,mUe  t0  appear  at  the  Metro-  S. 

pol  tan.  She  remained  at  the  Metro-  T-, 
Politan  until  1904.  After  leaving  5 
Metropolitan,  she  appeared  in  1eS  M 
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ed  ing  German  opera  houses.  In  I9qq 
'6.  she  created  the  role  of  KlvtenuumZ 
nt  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Elcktru. 
lie  now  made  periodic  returns  to  q! 
it.  Metropolitan  Opera:  in  lW.-i9ln 

o-  1911-1913,  1915  1917,  1925-19^' 

5,  1928-1929,  and  19,11  1932.  Her  Q 

s.  Metropolitan  appearance  was  as  Erda 
id  on  March  11,  1932.  She  had  become 
:e  an  American  citizen  in  190K. 
o  In  1926,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
her  Graz  debut  was  celebrated  at  Car- 
n  negie  Hall.  This  was  followed  by  hJ 
a  last  concert  tour  of  the  United  .States, 
e  In  1935  she  appeared  in  a  motion  pj^ 
ture.  Here’s  to  Romance.  Her  opera 
i  repertory  embraced  some  hundred  and 
-  fifty  roles,  to  which  she  brought  not 
i  only  exceptional  vocal  power  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness,  but  a  profound  musician- 
1  ship,  pronounced  dramatic  feeling,  and 
•  a  striking  temperament. 

Schwanda  der  Dudebwckpfeifer 
(Schwanda  the  Bagpiper),  folk  opera 
by  Jar0rnir  Weinberger.  l  ibretto  by 
M1I0S  Kares,  based  on  a  folk  t  tie  by 
lyl.  Premiere;  Prague,  April  27,  1927. 
Babinsky  covets  Dorota,  wife  of 
Schwanda.  He  induces  Schwainl  a  to  try 
to  win  the  heart  of  the  wealthy  Queen 
Ice-Heart  with  his  magic  pipings. 
Schwanda  follows  Babinsky’s  urging 
and  wins  the  Queen;  but  when  the 
latter  discovers  he  is  married,  she  or¬ 
ders  his  execution.  Schwanda  is  able 
to  elude  death  with  his  music,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Babinsky’s  magic.  1»  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  rash  oath,  .Schwanda  is 
consigned  to  hell,  from  which  he  is 
rescued  by  Babinsky  when  the  latter 
wins  him  in  a  card  game  with  the  devil, 
Babinsky  finally  recognizes  that  he  can 
never  win  Dorota,  and  the  married 
couple  arc  happily  reunited,  The  polka 
and  fugue  from  this  opera  are  well- 
known  concert  numbers. 

1Klfa“,M!,|b  wpntno,  Horn 
otschin,  Poland,  December  9,  1  u  j  5, 
She  attended  the  Berlin  Hochsehule  fur 
Musik,  studying  singing  with  Maria 
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Ivogiin.  Her  debut  took  place  on 
Easter  Day,  1938,  when  she  appeared 
as  the  first  Flower  Maiden  in  Parsifal 
at  the  Berlin  Opera.  After  a  period  of 
additional  study  with  Maria  Ivogiin, 
she  established  her  reputation  as  a 
lieder  singer,  following  a  successful 
concert  debut  in  Vienna  in  November, 
1942.  She  then  appeared  in  several 
guest  performances  in  Mozart’s  operas 
at  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  Acclaimed, 
she  was  engaged  as  a  principal  soprano. 
Her  triumphs  in  Vienna  were  dupli¬ 
cated  at  Covent  Garden  and  at  the 
Bayreuth  and  Salzburg  Festivals.  In 
1951  she  appeared  in  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  Stravinsky’s  The  Rake's 
Progress  in  Venice,  and  in  1953  in  the 
premiere  of  Orff’s  Trionfi  at  La  Scala. 
She  has  appeared  extensively  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  song  recitals  and  as  soloist  with 
orchestras. 

schweigsame  Frau,  Die  (The  Silent 
Woman),  comic  opera  by  Richard 
Strauss.  Libretto  by  Stefan  Zweig, 
based  on  Ben  Jonson’s  Epieoene .  Pre¬ 
miere:  Dresden  Opera,  June  29,  1935. 
The  central  character  has  such  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  noise  that  he  decides  to  marry 
a  silent  woman.  But  immediately  after 
the  ceremony  the  silent  woman  sud¬ 
denly  finds  her  tongue.  When  the  situa¬ 
tion  becoming  intolerable,  the  victim 
tries  to  buy  himself  out  of  the  marriage. 
He  finally  discovers  that  his  “wife”  is 
really  a  boy  in  disguise,  and  that  a  joke 
had  been  perpetrated  on  him. 
Schweig’  und  tanze!  Elektra’s  aria  in 
the  finale  of  Richard  Strauss’s  Elektra . 
Sciarrone,  a  gendarme  (bass)  in  Puc¬ 
cini’s  Tosca. 

Scindia,  the  king’s  minister  (baritone) 
in  Massenet’s  Le  Roi  de  Lahore . 
Scintille,  diamant,  Dapertutto’s  aria  in 
Act  II  of  Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann . 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  poet  and  novelist. 
Born  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  August 
15,  1771;  died  Abbotsford,  September 
21,  1832.  The  originator  of  the  English 
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historical  novel,  Scott  wrote  many 
stories  that  have  been  used  for  operas, 
these  being  the  most  important:  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  (Michele 
Carafa’s  La  fiancee  de  Lammermoor , 
Donizetti’s  Lucia  di  Lammermoor , 
Alberto  Mazzucato’s  La  fidanzata  di 
Lammermoor );  The  Eve  of  St.  John 
(opera  by  Mackenzie) ;  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth  (Bizet’s  La  jolie  fille  de  Perth) ; 
Guy  Mannering  (opera  by  Henry 
Bishop,  and  Boieldieu’s  La  dame 
blanche) ;  The  Heart  of  Midlothian 
(opera  by  Henry  Bishop,  Michele 
Carafa’s  La  prison  d’Edimbourg ,  Fed¬ 
erico  Ricci’s  La  prigione  d’Edim - 
bur  go) ;  Ivanhoe  (opera  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Nicolai’s  11  Templario, 
Marschner’s  Der  Templar  und  die 
Judin) ;  Kenilworth  (Auber’s  Leicester, 
De  Lara’s  Amy  Robsart ,  Donizetti’s  11 
castello  di  Kenilworth) ;  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake  (Rossini’s  La  dame  du  lac) ; 
Maid  Marian  (De  Koven’s  Robin 
Hood);  Montrose  (opera  by  Henry 
Bishop);  Old  Mortality  (Bellini’s  1 
Puritani );  Quentin  Durward  (operas 
by  Aleck  Maclean  and  Francois 
Gevaert) ;  Rob  Roy  (operas  by  Flotow 
and  De  Koven) ;  The  Talisman  (opera 
by  Balfe);  Waverly  (opera  by  Franz 
Holstein) . 

Scotti,  Antonio,  baritone.  Born  Naples, 
Italy,  January  25,  1866;  died  there  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1936.  He  was  the  principal 
baritone  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for 
thirty-five  years.  After  completing  his 
studies  with  Mme.  Trifari-Payanini  and 
Vincenzo  Lombardi,  he  made  his  debut 
in  Malta  in  1889  as  Amonasro.  Numer¬ 
ous  appearances  in  Italy,  Spain,  Russia, 
Poland,  and  South  America  followed. 
He  made  his  debut  at  La  Scala  in  1898 
as  Hans  Sachs.  In  the  fall  of  1899  he 
made  his  American  debut  in  Chicago, 
and  on  December  27  of  the  same  year 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera,  as  Don  Giovanni. 
During  the  next  thirty-five  years  Scotti 
was  one  of  the  principal  members  of 
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the  Metropolitan  Opera  company,  out¬ 
standingly  successful  in  such  roles  as 
Scarpia  (which  he  created  for  Amer¬ 
ica),  Don  Giovanni,  Amonasro,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Dr.  Malatesta,  Marcello,  Falstaff 
and  Rigoletto.  He  appeared  in  the 
American  premieres  of  Adriana  Le- 
couvreur,  Le  donne  curiose,  Fedora, 
L  Oracolo,  Tosca,  and  De  Lara’s  Mes- 
saline.  He  was  featured  in  such  signifi¬ 
cant  Metropolitan  premieres  and  re¬ 
vivals  as  Don  Carlos,  L’elisir  d’amore, 
ralstaff,  Iris,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  The 
Secret  of  Suzanne.  He  was  in  the  cast 
of  Rigoletto  when  Caruso  made  his 
American  debut;  and  he  was  the  Scar¬ 
pia  for  fifteen  different  Toscas. 

Soon  after  World  War  I,  Scotti 
formed  his  own  company,  the  Scotti 
Opera  Company,  which  he  managed 
for  four  seasons  in  tours  of  the  United 
States.  On  January  1,  1924,  celebrating 
his  twenty-fifth  year  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  he  appeared  in  a  gala  performance 
of  Tosca,  His  last  appearance  at  the 
Metropolitan  took  place  on  January  20, 
1933,  as  Chim-Fen  in  &  Oracolo,  a  role 
he  had  created  in  1905. 

Scratch,  the  human  form  assumed  by 
the  devil  (tenor)  in  Douglas  Moore’s 
The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster . 

Scribe,  August-Eugeue,  dramatist  and 
librettist.  Bom  Paris,  December  24, 
1791;  died  there  February  20,  1861. 
The  most  significant  and  at  the  same 
time  most  prolific  of  French  librettists, 
Eugene  Scribe  wrote  librettos  that  fill 
twenty-six  volumes,  while  his  more  than 
three  hundred  plays  require  fifty  vol¬ 
umes.  The  following  are  the  most  no¬ 
table  of  the  many  operas  for  which  he 
furnished  librettos:  Auber’s  Fra  Dia - 
volo  and  La  muette  de  Portici;  Bellini’s 
La  sonnambula;  Boieldieu’s  La  dame 
blanche,  Cilea  s  Adriana  Lecouvreur / 
Donizetti’s  La  favorita ;  Halevy’s  La 
Juive;  Meyerbeer’s  Les  Huguenots,  Le 
Prophete,  Robert  le  Diable,  and  L’Afri- 
caine;  Rossini’s  Le  Comte  d’Ory;  Ver¬ 
di’s  The  Sicilian  Vespers .  The  librettos 
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of  Donizetti’s  L’elisir  d’amore  and 
Verdi’s  U n  ballo  in  maschera  were 
based  on  stories  by  Scribe.  In  1834 
Scribe  was  made  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy. 

Scuoti  quella  fronda  di  cillegio,  Cio- 
Cio-San’s  and  Suzuki’s  Flower  Duet  in 
Act  II  of  Puccini’s  Madama  Butterfly . 
Sebastiano,  rich  landowner  (baritone) 
in  D’Albert’s  Tiefland. 

Secondate,  aurette  amiche,  duet  of  Fer- 
rando  and  Guglielmo  in  Act  H,  Scene 
2,  of  Mozart’s  Cos}  fan  tutte . 

Second  Hurricane,  The,  a  children’s 
opera  by  Aaron  Copland.  Libretto  by 
Edward  Denby.  Premiere:  Grand  Street 
Theater,  New  York,  April  21,  1937. 
The  opera  combines  spoken  scenes  with 
songs,  and  was  intended  for  perform¬ 
ance  by  high-school  children.  The  story 
concerns  the  efforts  of  four  boys  and 
two  girls  to  bring  flood  victims  food 
and  aid.  There  is  no  curtain:  a  chorus 
drifts  upon  the  stage,  with  it  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters.  The  head  of  the  school 
appears  to  explain  to  the  audience  what 
is  about  to  take  place,  and  the  opera 
begins. 

Secret  Marriage,  The,  see  matrimonio 
SEGRETO,  IL. 

Secret  of  Suzanne,  The  (n  segreto  di 
Susanna),  one-act  opera  (or  intermezzo) 
by  Ermanno  Wolf -Ferrari.  Libretto  by 
Enrico  Golisciani.  Premiere:  Munich 
Opera,  December  4,  1909.  American 
premiere:  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera 
Company,  playing  in  New  York,  March 
14, 19 1 1 .  The  characters  are  the  Count¬ 
ess  Suzanne  (soprano),  Count  Gil 
(baritone),  and  Sante,  a  servant  (silent 
role).  The  setting  is  a  living  room  in 
Piedmont  around  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Count  Gil  is  disturbed,  since  every 
time  he  returns  home  he  detects  the 
odor  of  cigarette  smoke.  His  suspicions 
that  his  wife  is  entertaining  a  lover 
mount  as  she  evades  answering  his 
questions.  In  a  fit  of  anger  he  smash*., 
some  furniture.  His  wife  calms  him  by 
suggesting  that  he  visit  his  club.  The 
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Count  goes,  but  decides  to  spy  on  his 
wife  through  a  window.  Thus,  he  learns 
the  truth:  that  Suzanne,  entirely  faith¬ 
ful  to  him,  is  a  secret  smoker.  Joyfully, 
he  rushes  into  the  room  and  joins  her 
in  a  cigarette. 

An  astonishing  contrast  to  the  com¬ 
poser’s  tragic  opera,  The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna ,  The  Secret  of  Suzanne ,  with 
its  fresh  and  witty  score,  has  remained 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  Wolf- 
Ferrari’s  several  comic  works  for  the 
stage. 

Sedaine,  Michel  Jean,  playwright  and 
librettist.  Born  Paris,  July  4,  1719;  died 
there  May  17,  1797.  He  published  his 
first  book  in  1750,  a  volume  of  fables 
and  songs;  six  years  later  he  wrote  his 
first  opera  libretto.  Some  of  the  best- 
known  operas  of  his  day  were  written 
to  his  librettos:  Gluck’s  Le  Diable  d 
quatre;  Gossec’s  Les  sabots  et  le  ceri - 
sier;  Gretry’s  Aucassin  et  Nicolette, 
Guillaume  Tell ,  Raoul  Barbe-Bleue, 
and  Richard  Coeur  de  lion ;  Monsigny’s 
Aline ,  Le  deserteur,  Felix ,  Le  roi  et  le 
fermier,  and  Rose  et  Colas;  Philidor’s 
Blaise  le  savetier  and  Le  Diable  a 
quatre .  At  least  one  composer  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  written  an  opera 
to  a  libretto  by  Sedaine:  Henri  Sauget, 
in  his  La  gageure  imprevue.  Sedaine 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in 
1786. 

Sedie,  Enrico  delle,  see  delle  sedie, 

ENRICO. 

Sedley,  Mrs.,  a  scandalmonger  (con¬ 
tralto)  in  Britten’s  Peter  Grimes . 
Seefried,  Irmgard,  soprano.  Bom 
Kongetried,  Swabia,  Germany,  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1919.  She  attended  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Conservatory  and  made  her  opera 
debut  in  her  eleventh  year  as  Gretel. 
Her  first  operatic  engagement  as  a  ma¬ 
ture  artist  was  with  the  Aachen  Opera, 
where  she  was  so  successful  that  in 
1943  she  was  engaged  by  the  Vienna 
State  Opera.  She  made  her  debut  there 
as  Eva  in  Die  Meistersinger  and  be¬ 
came  an  immediate  favorite.  She  now 


appeared  extensively  in  Europe,  no¬ 
tably  at  the  Salzburg  and  Edinburgh 
Festivals.  She  made  her  American 
debut  as  soloist  with  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  in  1951,  and  her  opera 
debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
November  20,  1953,  as  Susanna  in  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro . 
segreto  di  Susanna,  H,  see  secret  of 
SUZANNE,  THE. 

Seguidilla,  a  Spanish  song  and  dance 
in  triple  time,  usually  in  fast  tempo, 
often  accompanied  with  castanets. 
Carmen  s  aria  “Pres  des  remparts  de 
Seville,”  in  Act  I  of  Bizet’s  Carmen ,  is 
a  typical  seguidilla. 

Seidl,  Anton,  conductor.  Born  Buda¬ 
pest,  Hungary,  May  7,  1850;  died  New 
York  City,  March  28,  1898.  One  of 
the  most  noted  of  Wagnerian  conduc¬ 
tors,  Seidl  directed  the  American  pre¬ 
mieres  of  several  Wagner  music 
dramas.  He  attended  the  Leipzig  Con¬ 
servatory,  after  which  Hans  Richter 
engaged  him  as  chorus  master  of  the 
Vienna  Opera  and  introduced  him  to 
Wagner.  In  1872  Seidl  worked  for 
Wagner  in  Bayreuth,  copying  the  Ring 
cycle.  He  stayed  with  Wagner  until 
1876,  assisting  at  the  first  Bayreuth 
festival.  On  Wagner’s  recommendation 
he  became  conductor  of  the  Leipzig 
Opera  in  1879,  holding  this  post  three 
years.  He  then  became  principal  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Angelo  Neumann  com¬ 
pany  which  presented  Wagner’s  works 
throughout  Europe  until  1883.  In  that 
year  he  became  principal  conductor  of 
the  Bremen  Opera. 

Upon  the  sudden  death  of  Leopold 
Damrosch  in  1885,  Seidl  was  invited 
to  the  United  States  to  take  over  the 
German  repertory  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  He  made  his  American  debut  on 
November  23,  1885,  with  Lohengrin. 
He  remained  a  principal  conductor  of 
German  operas  at  the  Metropolitan 
until  his  death  (except  for  the  three- 
year  period,  beginning  in  1892,  when 
German  opera  took  a  secondary  place 
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in  the  repertory) .  During  this  time  he 
led  the  American  premieres  of  Die 
Meister singer,  Tristan  und  Isolde ,  Das 
Rheingold,  Siegfried ,  and  Die  Gotter- 
ddmmerung,  as  well  as  the  first  cyclic 
performance  of  the  Ring.  From  1891 
until  his  death  he  was  also  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra.  In  the  spring  of  1897  he  di¬ 
rected  at  Covent  Garden  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
Bayreuth  after  a  prolonged  absence. 
He  died  unexpectedly  at  the  height  of 
his  career. 

His  wife,  Augusta  Seidl-Krauss,  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  Angelo  Neumann  com¬ 
pany  and  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
She  created  for  America  the  Wagnerian 
roles  of  Eva,  Gutrune,  and  the  Forest 
Bird. 

Seien  wir  wieder  gut,  the  composer’s 
aria  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos. 

Se  M  mio  nome  saper,  Count  Almaviva’s 
serenade  in  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Rossini’s 
The  Barber  of  Seville . 

Sett  er  von  dir  geschieden,  Waltraute’s 
narrative  in  Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Wagner’s 
Die  Goiter dcimmerung. 

Selig,  wie  die  Sonne,  the  quintet  of 
Walther,  Eva,  Sachs,  David,  and  Mag¬ 
dalena  in  Act  III  of  Die  JMeistersinger. 
Selika,  African  queen  (soprano),  the 
captive  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  in  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  U Africaine. 

Selim,  the  Pasha  (speaking  role)  in 
Mozart’s  The  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio . 

Sembrich,  Marcella  (bom  marcelline 
kochanska),  soprano.  Bom  wisntew- 
czyk,  Poland,  February  18,  1858; 
died  New  York  City,  January  11,  1935." 
From  her  father,  a  concert  violinist,  she 
received  her  first  music  lessons  when 
she  was  only  four.  Additional  music 
study  took  place  for  four  years  at  the 
Lemberg  Conservatory.  Upon  Franz 
Liszt’s  advice,  she  decided  to  devote 
herself  to  singing,  and  studied  with 
Viktor  Rokitansky  in  Vienna  and  Fran- 
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cesco  Lamperti  in  Milan.  After  marry¬ 
ing  Wilhelm  Stengel,  one  of  her  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  Lemberg  Conservatory,  she 
went  to  Athens,  where  on  June  3,  1877 
she  made  her  opera  debut  in  I  PuritanL 
Following  more  study  with  Richard 
Lewy  in  Vienna,  she  made  her  Ger¬ 
man  debut  in  Dresden  in  October, 
1878,  in  one  of  her  most  brilliant  roles, 
Lucia.  On  June  12,  1880,  she  made 
her  London  debut  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  once  again  as  Lucia,  and  was 
so  successful  that  she  was  invited  back 
for  four  successive  seasons.  On  October 
24, 1883,  she  made  her  American  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  singing  the 
role  of  Lucia,  and  was  acclaimed.  From 
1884  to  1898  she  sang  in  the  leading 
opera  houses  of  Europe,  and  from  1898 
to  1909  she  was  a  principal  soprano  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Her  last  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Metropolitan  took 
place  on  February  6,  1909,  when  she 
appeared  in  acts  from  several  operas. 
She  now  retired  from  the  stage  and  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  teaching,  first  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  later  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music.  To  her  finest 
roles — Rosina,  Violetta,  Norina,  Lucia, 
Gilda,  Dinorah,  Mimi,  and  Zerlina — 
she  brought  a  surpassing  beauty  of 
tone  and  a  brilliant  technique.  She  was 
also  a  notable  singer  of  lieder. 
Semiramide,  opera  by  Rossini.  Libretto 
by  Gaetano  Rossi,  based  on  Voltaire’s 
drama.  Premiere:  Teatro  la  Fenice, 
Venice,  February  3,  1823.  Semiramis, 
Queen  of  Babylon,  murders  her  hus¬ 
band,  King  Ninus,  with  the  help  of  her 
lover,  Assur.  She  subsequently  falls  in 
love  with  a  handsome  young  warrior 
whom  she  believes  to  be  a  Scythian, 
but  who  is  actually  her  son  Arsaces. 
When  she  discovers  his  identity,  she 
saves  his  life  by  receiving  Assur’s  dag¬ 
ger  blow  intended  for  her  son.  Arsaces 
then  kills  Assur  and  ascends  the  throne. 
Rossini,  who  usually  made  his  overtures 
independent  of  his  operas,  composed 
the  overture  of  this  opera  from  themes 
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that  are  used  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  overture  is  a  familiar  concert  num¬ 
ber. 

The  legendary  Semiramis  was  a 
favorite  heroine  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Among  the  com¬ 
posers  who  made  operas  of  her  story 
were  Caldara,  Galuppi,  Gluck,  K.  H. 
Graun,  Hasse,  Meyerbeer,  Porpora, 
Sacchini,  A.  Scarlatti,  and  Vivaldi. 
Ottorino  Respighi  was  also  attracted  to 
the  story,  composing  an  opera,  Semi- 
rama,  in  1910. 

Semiserfa,  Italian  for  “semiserious,” 
differentiating  an  opera  with  comic  in¬ 
terludes  from  an  opera  seria. 

Sempre  libera,  Violetta’s  aria  in  Act  I 
of  Verdi’s  La  traviata. 

Senesino  (bom  francesco  bernardi)  , 
male  soprano.  Rom  Siena,  Italy,  about 
1680;  died  there  about  1750.  His  stage 
name  was  derived  from  that  of  his 
native  city.  He  studied  with  Antonio 
Bernacchi  in  Bologna,  after  which  he 
appeared  at  the  Dresden  Opera.  Handel 
heard  him  there  and  engaged  him  for 
London,  where  Senesino  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  November,  1720,  in 
Bononcini’s  Astarto.  He  was  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  he  was 
the  idol  of  the  London  opera  public, 
creating  in  that  time  the  principal  roles 
in  numerous  Handel  operas.  He  con¬ 
tinued  singing  until  1733,  when  he 
quarreled  with  Handel  and  joined  a 
rival  company  headed  by  Niccolo  Por¬ 
pora.  He  returned  to  Italy  a  wealthy 
man  in  1735. 

Senta,  Daland’s  daughter  (soprano)  in 
Wagner’s  Der  fliegende  Hollander . 
Senta’s  Ballad,  see  traft  ihr  das 

SCHIFF. 

Serafin,  Tullio,  conductor.  Born  Rotta- 
nova,  Italy,  December  8,  1878.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Milan  Conservatory.  After 
playing  the  violin  in  the  orchestra  of 
La  Scala  he  was  engaged  as  a  conductor 
of  the  Teatro  Communale  in  Ferrara 
in  1900.  In  1903  he  conducted  at  the 
Teatro  Regio  in  Turin,  and  in  1909  was 


engaged  by  La  Scala,  where  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  not  only  in  the  Italian 
repertory  but  also  in  operas  by  Wagner, 
Weber,  and  Gluck.  His  American  debut 
took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
on  November  3,  1924,  with  Aida.  He 
remained  at  the  Metropolitan  a  decade, 
directing  the  Italian  repertory,  two 
Wagner  operas,  and  the  world  pre¬ 
mieres  of  The  Emperor  Jones ,  The 
King's  Henchman ,  Merry  Mount ,  and 
Peter  Ibbetson.  He  also  conducted  the 
American  premieres  of  La  cena  delle 
beffe,  The  Fair  at  Sorochinsk ,  Giovanni 
Gallurese ,  Simon  Boccanegra,  Turan - 
dot ,  and  La  vida  breve.  He  left  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  in  1934  after  a  dispute  with 
the  management.  He  now  became  musi¬ 
cal  director  of  the  Teatro  Reale  in 
Rome  and  later  of  La  Scala.  He  also 
conducted  in  other  European  opera 
houses.  He  returned  to  America  in  the 
fall  of  1952  to  conduct  the  New  York 
City  Opera  Company.  His  wife,  the  so¬ 
prano  Elena  Rakowska,  appeared  in 
several  European  opera  houses,  and  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  between  1927 
and  1930. 

Seraglio,  see  abduction  from  the 

SERAGLIO,  THE. 

Serena,  (1)  Robbins’  wife  (soprano) 
in  Gershwin’s  Porgy  and  Bess. 

(2)  A  Camorrist  (soprano)  in  Wolf- 
Ferrari’s  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna . 
Serenade  (Italian:  serenata),  most 
often,  in  operatic  usage,  a  love  song  un¬ 
der  a  lady’s  window.  Among  the  most 
famous  operatic  serenades  are:  “Im 
Mohrenland  gefangen”  (found  in 
The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio) ; 
“Ecco  ridente  in  cielo”  {The  Barber  of 
Seville) ;  “Deh,  vieni  all  finestra”  ( Don 
Giovanni );  “Vous  qui  faites  l’endor- 
mie”  {Faust) ;  “Aprila,  o  bella”  ( The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna) ;  “Dans  la  cite 
lointaine”  {Louise) ;  “O  Colombina” 
( Pagliacci ) ;  “Ah,  leve-toi”  {Romeo  et 
Juliette) ;  “Di  rigori  armato”  ( Der  Ros- 
enkavalier );  “Deserto  sulla  terra”  {II 
trovatore) . 
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Serge,  Katerina’s  beloved  (tenor)  in 
Shostakovich’s  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Mtsensk. 

Serov,  Alexander,  composer.  Bom  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  January  23,  1820; 
died  there  February  1,  1871.  He  stud¬ 
ied  to  be  a  lawyer  but  his  friendship 
with  Mikhail  Glinka  made  him  turn  to 
music.  After  1850  he  wrote  vigorous 
music  criticisms  in  the  Russian  press. 
In  1857  he  traveled  to  Germany  and 
became  an  ardent  Wagnerian.  When 
he  returned  to  Russia  he  posed  himself 
as  a  vigorous  opponent  of  musical  na¬ 
tionalism.  His  first  opera,  Judith,  pro¬ 
duced  in  May,  1863,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
was  a  major  success,  and  did  much  to 
win  support  for  Serov’s  musical  posi¬ 
tion.  His  second  opera,  Rogneda,  pro¬ 
duced  in  1865,  was  an  even  greater  suc¬ 
cess,  gaining  the  composer  a  handsome 
government  pension. 

While  the  style  and  esthetic  approach 
of  these  operas  were  obviously  Wag¬ 
nerian,  neither  was,  strictly  speaking, 
a  music  drama  in  Wagner’s  sense  of 
the  term.  The  writing  of  such  a  work 
was  now  Serov’s  goal.  In  1867  he  com¬ 
posed  The  Power  of  Evil ,  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  it;  the  last  act  was  fin¬ 
ished  by  N.  T.  Soloviev.  The  opera 
was  produced  on  April  19,  1871,  and 
for  a  while  was  very  popular.  Like 
Wagner,  Serov  wrote  his  own  librettos. 
Serpina,  Uberto’s  maid  (soprano)  in 
Pergolesi’s  La  serva  padrona . 

Serse  (Xerxes),  comic  opera  by  Handel. 
Librettist  unknown.  Premiere:  King’s 
Theatre,  London,  April  15,  1738. 
Xerxes  and  Arsamenes,  brothers  are 
m  love  with  Romilda.  Xerxes  uses  his 
royal  power  to  win  her,  but  fails.  In 
me  end  he  must  satisfy  himself  with 
her  sister,  Atalanta,  Romilda  being 
united  with  Arsamenes.  Handel’s  forty- 
third  opera,  this  is  the  one  in  which  the 
famous  “Largo”  appears.  It  is  the  open¬ 
ing  aria,  “Ombra  mai  f ft,”  Xerxes’ 
apostrophe  to  a  shade  tree.  Though  the 
opera  is  set  in  ancient  Persia,  Handel 
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has  included  the  tunes  of  London  street 
cries  in  Elvira’s  song  to  the  messenger, 
serva  padrona,  La  (The  Servant  Mis¬ 
tress),  intermezzo,  or  opera  buffa  in 
two  acts  by  Giovanni  Pergolesi.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  G.  A.  Federico.  Premiere: 
Teatro  San  Bartolomeo,  Naples,  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1733. 

Characters:  Uberto,  a  bachelor 
(bass);  Serpina,  his  maid  (soprano); 
Vespone,  Uberto’s  valet  (silent  role). 
The  setting  is  Naples  in  the  early  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

Act  I.  A  room  in  Uberto’s  house, 
Uberto  is  upset  because  Serpina  has 
delayed  bringing  his  chocolate.  His 
anger  grows  when  Serpina  tells  him  she 
is  in  no  hurry  to  obey  his  order  (“Stiz- 
zoso,  mio  stizzoso”) .  Uberto  now  wants 
to  take  a  walk,  but  Serpina  announces 
firmly  that  if  he  does  so  she  will  lock 
him  out  of  the  house.  His  servant’s  ef¬ 
frontery  convinces  him  that  his  house 
needs  a  mistress.  Serpina  agrees,  insist¬ 
ing  that  she  will  become  his  wife.  She 
enlists  the  aid  of  Uberto’s  valet. 

Act  II.  The  same  scene.  Serpina 
hides  the  valet  in  a  closet.  When  Uberto 
appears,  she  tells  him  sadly  that  she 
has  found  another  man  and  will  no 
longer  disturb  Uberto  with  her  marital 
designs.  Uberto  is  curious  about  her 
lover,  but  her  only  reply  is  a  lament 
that,  surely,  he  will  forget  her  com¬ 
pletely  when  he  himself  gets  married 
(“A  Serpina  penserete”).  In  an  aside 
to  the  audience,  Serpina  expresses  her 
belief  that  her  intrigue  is  working. 
When  Uberto  is  skeptical  (“Son  im- 
brogliato  io  gia”),  Serpina  produces 
her  supposed  lover:  Vespone  disguised 
as  a  captain.  Uberto  is  now  convinced 
that  all  along  he  has  wanted  Serpina  as 
a  wife.  Even  after  the  identity  of  the 
captain  is  disclosed,  Uberto  is  pleased 
at  the  turn  of  events. 

La  serva  padrona  is  an  intermezzo 
(which  see) ,  but  it  introduces  so  many 
of  the  stylistic  elements  afterward 
found  in  the  Italian  opera  buffa  that  it 
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may  be  considered  the  progenitor  of 
this  form.  It  is  a  work  of  exquisite  per¬ 
fection,  the  music  catching  every  shade 
of  comedy  and  burlesque,  sentiment 
and  poignancy,  in  its  sparkling  solos 
and  duets.  The  work  was  tremendously 
popular  in  its  day,  and  it  exerted  a  wide 
influence  on  composers  of  comic 
operas.  It  is  still  occasionally  per¬ 
formed,  being  an  effective  work  for 
groups  of  limited  resources. 

Setti,  Giulio,  choral  conductor.  Bom 
Traviglio,  Italy,  October  3,  1869;  died 
Turin,  Italy,  October  2,  1938.  After 
serving  as  chorus  master  in  various 
opera  houses  in  Italy,  Cairo,  Cologne, 
and  Buenos  Aires,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1908  and  was  engaged 
as  chorus  master  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  He  remained  in  this  post  twenty- 
seven  years,  until  his  retirement  in 
1935,  when  he  returned  to  Italy. 

Se  vuol  ballare,  Figaro’s  aria  in  Act  I 
of  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 
Sextet,  see  chi  mi  frena. 

Shadow  Dance,  see  ombre  legere. 
Shakespeare,  William,  poet  and  drama¬ 
tist.  Born  Stratford-on-Avon,  England, 
April,  1564;  died  there  April  23,  1616. 
His  comedies  and  tragedies  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  material  for  a  great  number 
of  operas,  the  following  being  the  most 
significant.  (Where  opera  titles  are  not 
given,  they  are  the  same  as  the  play; 
composers  identified  by  last  names  are 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  encyclopedia.) 

Antony  and  Cleopatra :  opera  by 
Malipiero. 

As  You  Like  It:  Francesco  Vera- 
cini’s  Rosalinda. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors:  Stephen 
Storace’s  Gli  equivoci;  Isa  Krejci’s  The 
Revolt  at  Ephesus. 

Coriolanus:  opera  by  August  Bae- 
yens. 

Cymbeline:  opera  by  Arne  Eggen; 
Kreutzer’s  Imogene;  Edmond  Missa’s 
Dinah;  Eduard  Sobolevski’s  Imogene. 

Hamlet:  operas  by  Guiseppe  Car- 
cano,  Luigi  Caruso,  Faccio,  Francesco 


Gasparini,  Aristide  Hignard,  and 
Thomas. 

Henry  IV:  Holst’s  At  the  Boafs 
Head;  Giovanni  Pacini’s  La  gioventil 
di  Enrico  V;  Verdi’s  Falstaff  (with  ma¬ 
terial  from  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor). 

Henry  VIII:  opera  by  Saint-Saens. 

Julius  Caesar:  operas  by  Handel  and 
Malipiero. 

King  Lear:  opera  by  Frazzi. 

Macbeth:  operas  by  Bloch,  Lawrence 
Collingwood,  Nicholas  Gatty,  Karl 
Taubert,  Verdi,  and  Lauro  Rossi’s 
Biorn. 

Measure  for  Measure:  Wagner’s  Das 
Liebesverbot. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice:  operas  by 
Fernand  Brumagne,  Hahn,  Ciro  Pin- 
suti,  and  Flor  Alpaerts’s  Shy  lock;  J.  B. 
Foerster’s  Jessica;  Otto  Taubmann’s 
Porzia. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor:  operas 
by  Dittersdorf,  Nicolai,  Peter  Ritter, 
and  Adam’s  Falstaff;  Balfe’s  Falstaff; 
Philidor’s  Herne  le  chasseur;  Salieri’s 
Falstaff;  Vaughan  Williams’  Sir  John 
in  Love;  Verdi’s  Falstaff  (with  ma¬ 
terial  from  Henry  IV) . 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream: 
operas  by  Dennis  Arundell,  Mancinelli, 
Thomas,  Victor  Vreuls,  and  Marcel 
Delannoy’s  Puck;  Georges  Hue’s  Ti - 
tania;  Purcell’s  The  Fair  Queen;  John 
Christopher  Smith’s  The  Fairies. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing:  operas 
by  Arpad  Doppler,  Stanford,  and  Ber¬ 
lioz’  Beatrice  et  Benedict. 

Othello:  operas  by  Rossini  and  Verdi. 

Richard  III:  opera  by  Gaston  Sal- 
vayre. 

Romeo  and  Juliet:  operas  by  Benda, 
Gounod,  Pietro  Carlo  Guglielmi, 
Filippo  Marchetti,  Sutermeister,  Nicola 
Vaccai,  Zandonai,  and  Bellini’s  I  Capu- 
letti  e  i  Montecchi;  Conrado  del  Cam- 
po’s  Los  amantes  de  Verona;  Richard 
d’lvry’s  Les  amants  de  Verone. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew:  opera  by 
Giannini,  and  Renzo  Bossi’s  Volpino  il 
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ZShZm^Aw!  St' “■  I8“;  Ayot-St. -Lawrence,  Bow 

Pel™“fo;  November  2,  1950.  The  cl 

TUz,  ^  ,  orated,  dramatist  and  wit,  who  won  the 
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steeg. 

Twelfth  Night:  Smetana’s  Viola  (un¬ 
finished);  Karl  Taubert’s  Cesario- 
Karel  Weis’s  Viola. 

A  Winter's  Tale:  opera  by  Goldmark, 
and  Bruch’s  Hermione;  Josef  Nesvera’s 
Perditta. 

Shaklovity,  a  boyar  (baritone)  in  Mus¬ 
sorgsky’s  Khovantchina. 

Shaliapin,  Feodor,  see  chaliapin. 
Shanewis  (The  Robin  Woman),  opera 
by  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Nelle  Richmond  Eberhart. 
Premiere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  March 
23, 1918.  Mrs.  Everton,  a  wealthy  Cali¬ 
fornian,  finances  the  musical  career  of 
the  Indian  girl  Shanewis  in  New  York. 
Shanewis  meets  and  falls  in  love  with 
Lionel  Rhodes,  fiance  of  Mrs.  Ever- 
ton’s  daughter.  Lionel  wants  to  marry 
Shanewis.  The  girl  is  willing,  if  Lionel 
will  first  visit  her  on  her  reservation. 
After  Shanewis  returns  to  her  tribe, 
Lionel  follows  and  is  fascinated  by  In¬ 
dian  customs.  When  Mrs.  Everton  and 
her  daughter  follow  Lionel,  Shanewis 
hears  for  the  first  time  of  his  previous 
betrothal.  She  proudly  rejects  him 
Finding  Shanewis  grief-stricken,  her 
foster  brother  believes  Lionel  has  de¬ 
serted  her.  He  kills  Lionel  with  an 
arrow. 

Filled  with  melodies  and  rhythms 
suggestive  of  Indian  music,  Shanewis  is 
an  early  example  of  an  American  opera 
with  an  American  setting.  It  was  also 
the  first  American  opera  to  survive 
more  than  a  single  season  at  the  Metro- 
politan  Opera. 

Sharpless,  the  United  States  Consul 
(baritone)  in  Puccini’s  Madama  Butter¬ 
fly- 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  dramatist  and 
music  critic.  Bom  Dublin,  Ireland,  July 


plays.  In  1888  and  1889  he  wrote  criti¬ 
cisms  for  the  London  Star  under  the 
pen  name  of  “Como  di  Bassetto.”  From 
1890  to  1894  his  criticisms  appeared  in 
the  London  World  over  the  initials 
G.B.S.  An  admirer  of  Wagner,  he 
wrote  a  socialistic  analysis  of  the  Ring 
cycle  entitled  The  Perfect  Wagnerite 
(1898).  His  criticisms  are  collected  in 
three  volumes  entitled  Music  in  Lon¬ 
don  (1932) .  His  comedy  Arms  and  the 
Man  was  the  source  of  the  popular 
operetta  by  Oscar  Straus,  The  Choco¬ 
late  Soldier .  Ignace  Lilien’s  Die  grosse 
Katharina  was  derived  from  Shaw’s 
Great  Catherine. 

Shepherds  of  the  Delectable  Moun¬ 
tains,  The,  a  one-act  opera  by  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams.  Libretto  by  the 
composer,  based  on  an  episode  in  Bun- 
yan’s  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Premiere: 
London,  July  11,  1922.  Vaughan  Wil¬ 
liams  subsequently  incorporated  this 
work  into  his  opera  The  Pilgrim's  Prog¬ 
ress. 

Sherasmin,  Sir  Huon  de  Bordeaux’s 
squire  (baritone)  in  Weber’s  Oberon . 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  dramatist. 
Born  Dublin,  Ireland,  October  30, 
1751;  died  London,  England,  July  l\ 
1816.  Three  of  his  plays  were  the 
sources  of  a  number  of  operas:  The 
Critic  (opera  by  Charles  V.  Stanford); 
The  Duenna  (operas  by  Ferdinando 
Bertoni,  Robert  Gerhard,  Thomas  Lin- 
iey,  and  Serge  Prokofiev’s  The  Duenna); 
The  School  for  Scandal  (opera  by  Paul 
von  Klenau) . 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  opera  by 
George  Alexander  Macfarren.  Libretto 
by  E^FitzbaU,  based  on  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith’s  comedy  of  the  same  name.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Drury  Lane,  London,  February 
11,  1864.  Marlow  is  a  reticent  young 
man  who  approaches  his  forthcoming 
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meeting  with  Miss  Hardcastle  with 
foreboding;  but  he  is  an  uninhibited 
lover  when  he  mistakes  her  for  a  serv¬ 
ant  girl. 

Shostakovich,  Dmitri,  composer.  Born 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  September  25, 
1906.  He  attended  the  Glasser  School 
of  Music  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Con¬ 
servatory.  Upon  his  graduation  from 
the  Conservatory  he  completed  his  first 
symphony,  a  work  that  made  him  fa¬ 
mous  throughout  the  world  of  music. 
Several  failures  followed  this  substan¬ 
tial  success.  One  of  these  was  an  opera, 
The  Nose ,  based  on  a  Gogol  story 
which,  after  its  premiere  in  1930,  was 
officially  denounced  as  “bourgeois”  and 
“decadent.”  But  several  later  composi¬ 
tions  revived  Shostakovich’s  popularity 
and  added  to  his  reputation;  these  in¬ 
cluded  a  ballet,  The  Bolt ,  and  a  con¬ 
certo  for  piano  and  orchestra.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1934,  his  opera  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Mtsensk  was  introduced  in  Leningrad. 
It  was  a  triumph,  and  for  two  years 
played  to  capacity  houses.  Then  a  vio¬ 
lent  attack  was  leveled  against  it  from 
official  quarters.  For  a  time  it  almost 
seemed  that  this  might  be  the  end  of 
the  composer’s  career.  But  in  1937  Sho¬ 
stakovich  succeeded  in  rehabilitating 
his  position  in  Soviet  music  with  his 
fifth  symphony.  In  1940  he  won  the 
Stalin  Prize  for  his  piano  quintet.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  as  a  defense  worker 
in  Leningrad,  he  was  a  public  hero.  He 
glorified  the  struggle  of  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple  in  several  large  works,  among  them 
his  seventh  symphony.  But  again  Shos¬ 
takovich  became  the  object  for  official 
denunciation  when,  in  1948,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  described  some  of  his  works  as 
“formalistic”  and  “decadent.”  And 
once  again  he  returned  to  grace,  this 
time  with  an  oratorio,  The  Song  of  the 
Forests ,  which  won  the  Stalin  Prize  in 
1949.  In  March,  1949,  he  briefly  visited 
New  York  as  a  cultural  emissary  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Shuisky,  a  prince  (tenor)  in  Mussorg¬ 
sky’s  Boris  Godunov . 

Siberia,  opera  by  Umberto  Giordano. 
Libretto  by  F.  Civinni.  Premiere:  La 
Seal  a,  December  19,  1903.  Stephania, 
mistress  of  Prince  Alexis,  loves  and  is 
loved  by  Vassili.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
Alexis  challenges  Vassili  to  a  duel  and 
is  wounded.  For  this,  Vassili  is  exiled 
to  Siberia.  Stephania  goes  there  to  join 
him  and  share  his  fate.  During  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  flight,  Stephania  is  fatally 
wounded  and  Vassili  is  caught.  Before 
she  dies,  Stephania  is  able  to  persuade 
the  commandant  of  the  post  to  free  her 
beloved. 

Siciliana,  originally  a  Sicilian  dance- 
song,  in  later  times  a  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental  piece  in  12/8  or  6/8  time,  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  minor  key,  and  of  moderate 
speed.  A  number  of  Handel’s  finest 
arias  are  basically  sicilianas.  A  classic 
example  of  an  instrumental  siciliana  is 
to  be  found  in  Gluck’s  Armide.  The 
aria  “O  fortune,  a  ton  caprice,”  in  the 
finale  of  Act  I  of  Meyerbeer’s  Robert 
le  Diable ,  was  designated  a  siciliana. 
Turiddu’s  “O  Lola,  bianca,”  in  the 
opening  of  Cavalier ia  rustic  ana  is  an¬ 
other  siciliana. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  The  (Les  Vepres  Sicili- 
ennes;  I  Vespri  Siciliani),  opera  in  five 
acts  by  Verdi.  Libretto  by  Eugene 
Scribe  and  Anne  Honore  Duveyrier. 
Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  June  13,  1855. 
The  setting  is  thirteenth  century  Sicily, 
where  the  population  rises  in  revolt 
against  the  occupying  French.  Against 
such  a  background,  Elena,  a  Sicilian 
noblewoman  and  patriot,  is  in  love  with 
a  commoner,  Arrigo.  But  Arrigo  turns 
out  to  be  the  son  of  Monforte,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Sicily,  who  is  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  When  the  governor  consents 
to  the  marriage  of  Elena  and  Arrigo, 
she  uses  the  wedding  bells  as  the  signal 
for  the  Sicilians  to  rise  and  massacre 
the  French.  The  overture,  made  up  of 
three  principal  themes  from  the  opera, 
is  the  most  popular  part  of  the  score. 
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Also  popular  are  the  bass  aria 
Palermo”  in  Act  II,  the  Ballet  of  the 
Seasons  in  Act  HI,  and  Elena’s  bolero, 
‘Merce,  dilette  amiche”  in  Act  V. 
Siebel,  young  man  (mezzo-soprano)  in 
love  with  Marguerite  in  Gounod’s 
Faust. 

Siegfried,  (1)  son  (tenor)  of  Sieg- 
mund  and  Sieglinde  in  Wagner’s  Sieg¬ 
fried  and  Die  Gotterdammerung. 

(2)  The  third  music  drama  in  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  (which 
see). 

Siegfried’s  Death  Music,  the  funeral 
music  m  Act  III  of  Wagner’s  Die  Got- 
terdammerung. 

Siegfried’s  Rhine  Journey,  orchestral 
interlude  between  the  prologue  and  Act 
I  of  Wagner’s  Die  Gotterdammerung . 
Sieglinde,  Hunding’s  wife  (soprano), 
sister  of  Siegmund,  in  Wagner’s  Die 
Walkiire. 

Sieglinde’s  Love  Song,  see  du  bist  der 

LENZ. 

Siegmund,  Sieglinde’s  brother  (tenor) 
m  Wagner’s  Die  Walkiire. 

Siegmund’s  Love  Song,  see  winter- 

STURME  WICHEN. 

Siepi,  Cesare,  bass.  Born  Milan,  Italy 
February  10,  1923.  After  studying  with 
Chiesa  he  won  first  prize  in  a  national 
singing  contest  in  1941.  Three  months 
later  he  made  his  opera  debut  as  Spara- 
fucile  m  Schio,  near  Venice.  The  war  in¬ 
terrupted  his  career.  His  second  debut 
took  place  in  1946  in  Nabucco,  the  per¬ 
formance  which  reopened  La  Scala.  He 
then  sang  throughout  Italy,  and  was 
acclaimed  in  a  performance  of  Mefis- 

a con<*ucte<*  by  Arturo  Toscanini. 
After  appearances  at  the  Edinburgh 
and  Salzburg  Festivals  he  made  his 
American  debut  on  the  opening  night 
Of  the  1950-195!  season  of  the  MeS- 
politan  Opera  in  Don  Carlos.  Siepi  has 
made  frequent  television  appearances 
m  America.  In  Austria,  he  starred  in  a 
film  version  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Si,  fui  soldato,  Chenier’s  aria  in  Act 
U1  of  Giordano’s  Andrea  Chenier. 
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O  tu  Sigismund, 


SIMON 

-  Polish  king  (bass)  in 
Glinka’s  A  Life  for  the  Czar. 

Signor  Bruschino,  II,  one-act  comic 
opera  by  Rossini.  Libretto  by  Giuseppe 
Foppa.  Premiere:  Teatro  San  Moi'se, 
Venice,  January  1813.  In  eighteenth 
century  Italy,  Sofia,  ward  of  Gauden- 
z:io,  is  about  to  be  forced  to  marry 
Bruschino’s  son,  even  though  she  loves 
Florville.  When  Bruschino’s  son  is  im¬ 
prisoned  for  debt,  Florville  imperson¬ 
ates  him  and  is  able  to  win  Gaudenzio’s 
consent  to  his  marriage. 

Sigurd,  opera  by  Ernest  Reyer.  Libretto 
by  Camille  du  Locle  and  Alfred  Blau. 
Premiere:  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  7,  1884.  The  text, 
like  Wagner’s  Ring  cycle,  is  based  on 
the  Nibelung  sagas. 

Si;  io  penso  alia  tortura,  Madeleine’s 
aria  in  Act  I  of  Giordano’s  Andrea 
Chenier. 

Si  la  rigueur  et  la  vengeance,  Cardinal 
Brogny’s  prayer  in  Act  I  of  Halevy’s 
La  Juive. 

Silva,  Don  Ruy  Gomez  de,  Spanish 
grandee  (bass)  in  Verdi’s  Ernani. 

Silvio,  a  villager  (baritone)  in  Leon¬ 
cavallo’s  Pagliacci. 

Si,  me  ne  vo,  Confessa,  Gerard’s  aria 
in  Act  I  of  Giordano’s  Andrea  Chenier. 
Simon  Boccanegra,  opera  by  Verdi.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Francesco  Maria  Piave  (later 
revised  by  Arrigo  Boi'to) ,  based  on  a 
play  by  Antonio  Garcia  Guti6rrez.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Teatro  La  Fenice,  Venice 
March  12,  1857.  The  setting  is  four¬ 
teenth  century  Italy,  when  Genoa  was 
a  republic.  Boccanegra,  a  pirate,  be¬ 
comes  the  tyrannical  ruler  of  Genoa. 
He  recovers  his  long-lost  daughter, 
Amelia,  now  in  love  with  Adorno,  a 
nobleman.  Boccanegra  objects  to  their 
marriage.  Not  knowing  that  Bocca¬ 
negra  is  Amelia’s  father,  Adorno  con¬ 
spires  to  poison  him.  Before  he  dies, 
Boccanegra  gives  his  belated  consent 
to  the  marriage.  The  opera’s  most  sig¬ 
nificant  arias  are  Amelia’s  “Come  in 
quest’  ora  bruna”  in  Act  I,  Fiesco’s  “II 
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lacerato  spirito”  (with  chorus),  also 
in  Act  I,  and  Adorno’s  “O  Inferno, 
Amelia”  in  Act  IL 

Simone,  Donati’s  cousin  (bass)  in  Puc¬ 
cini’s  Gianni  Schicchi . 

Singher,  Martial,  baritone.  Bom 
Oloron-Sainte-Marie,  France,  August 
14,  1904.  He  attended  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory.  In  1930  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  remained 
a  principal  baritone  until  1941.  During 
this  period  he  was  a  guest  of  major 
European  opera  companies.  He  made 
a  successful  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  December  10, 
1943,  in  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann .  He 
has  since  then  been  acclaimed  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  the  French  repertory. 
He  is  the  only  singer  to  have  sung  the 
role  of  Pelleas  as  well  as  that  of  Golaud 
in  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  A  noted  con¬ 
cert  artist,  he  has  also  appeared  in  opera 
at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires, 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  at  several 
Florence  Festivals. 

Singspiel,  an  early  German  form  of 
comic  opera,  established  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Johann 
Adam  Hiller.  Its  chief  characteristic  is 
the  use  of  spoken  dialogue  instead  of 
recitatives.  Hiller  derived  the  form 
from  the  French  comic  theater,  giving 
it  a  German  personality  by  making 
German  popular  and  folk  songs  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  music.  Early  singspiel  com¬ 
posers  were  Johann  Mattheson  and 
Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  was  carried  on  by  Mozart  in  his 
The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  and 
The  Magic  Flute ,  and  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  by  Beethoven  in  his  Fidelio. 

Si,  pel  del  marmoreo  giuro!  Otello’s 
and  lago’s  vow  of  vengeance  in  Act  II 
of  Verdi’s  Otello. 

Si  pub?  Tonio’s  prologue  in  Leon¬ 
cavallo’s  Pagliacci. 

Sir  John  in  Love,  opera  by  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams.  Libretto  by  the 
composer,  based  on  Shakespeare’s  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor .  Premiere: 


London,  March  21,  1929.  The  score 
makes  notable  use  of  English  folk 
songs,  including  “Greensleeves.” 
Sirval,  Marchioness  de,  Charles’s 
mother  (mezzo-soprano)  in  Donizetti’s 
Linda  di  Chamounix. 

Sister  Angelica,  see  suor  angelica. 
Sita,  the  woman  (soprano)  loved  by 
the  king  of  Lahore  in  Massenet’s  Le 
Roi  de  Lahore . 

Si,  vendetta,  duet  of  Rigoletto  and 
Gilda  in  the  finale  of  Act  II  of  Verdi’s 
Rigoletto . 

Six,  Les  (The  Six),  a  group  of  six 
French  composers  who  emerged  to 
fame  just  after  World  War  I.  They  were 
Georges  Auric,  Louis  Durey,  Germaine 
Tailleferre,  Arthur  Honegger,  Darius 
Milhaud,  and  Francis  Poulenc.  The  last 
three  have  made  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  art  of  opera.  The  name  for 
the  group  was  suggested  by  the  critic 
Henri  Collet  in  the  periodical  Comoe- 
dia ,  issue  of  January  16,  1920,  when  he 
reviewed  the  composers’  album  of 
piano  pieces  and  likened  the  composers 
to  the  Russian  school  known  as  the 
“Five.” 

Slezak,  Leo,  tenor.  Bom  Mahrisch- 
Schonberg,  Moravia,  August  18,  1873; 
died  Egern  on  Tegernsee,  Bavaria, 
June  1,  1946.  Described  as  “the  second 
Tamagno,”  he  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  tenors  of  the  early  twentieth 
century.  He  planned  to  become  an  en¬ 
gineer,  but  while  engaged  in  technical 
studies,  decided  to  develop  his  voice. 
He  took  only  a  few  lessons  before  join¬ 
ing  the  chorus  of  the  Briinn  Opera.  He 
made  his  debut  at  the  Brunn  Opera  in 
Lohengrin  on  March  17,  1896.  After 
appearances  at  the  Berlin  Opera  and 
at  Covent  Garden  he  received  from  the 
Vienna  Opera  a  seven-year  contract, 
making  his  debut  there  in  William  TelL 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Slezak  was 
a  principal  tenor  of  the  Vienna  Opera, 
the  idol  of  the  Viennese.  In  1908  he 
temporarily  retired  to  study  with  Jean 
de  Reszke.  He  returned  to  the  opera 
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stage  triumphantly  in  London  in  May, 
1909,  as  Otello.  It  was  in  this  role  that 
he  made  his  American  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  November  17, 
1909.  Slezak  remained  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  through  the  1912-1913  season, 
outstandingly  successful  in  the  Wagner 
repertory.  He  also  distinguished  him¬ 
self  on  the  concert  stage.  He  was  ap¬ 
pearing  in  recitals  in  Russia  when 
World  War  I  broke  out.  He  escaped  to 
Germany,  where  he  joined  the  army 
and  saw  action.  After  the  war,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  career  at  the  Berlin  Opera 
and  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  After  re¬ 
tiring  from  opera  he  continued  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  concert  singer.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  reminis¬ 
cences,  one  of  which  was  published  in 
English  as  Song  of  Motley  ( 1938) .  His 
son,  Walter  Slezak,  has  been  successful 
on  the  American  musical-comedy  stage 
and  in  motion  pictures. 

Smallens,  Alexander,  conductor.  Bom 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  January  1, 
1889.  His  musical  training  took  place 
at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New 
York  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
In  1911  he  became  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  and 
soon  after,  first  conductor  of  another 
company,  the  Boston  National  Opera. 
For  two  years  he  conducted  the  Anna 
Pavlova  ballet  troupe,  touring  the 
United  States  and  South  America. 
During  this  period  he  became  the  first 
North  American  conductor  to  direct 
operas  at  the  Teatro  Colon  (Buenos 
Aires).  In  1919  he  was  appointed  first 
conductor  of  the  Chicago  Opera.  He 
remained  four  seasons,  conducting  the 
premieres  of  Reginald  De  Koven’s  Rip 
Van  Winkle  and  Prokofiev’s  The  Love 
for  Three  Oranges.  During  this  period 
he  also  conducted  opera  in  Europe.  In 
1924  he  became  musical  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Civic  Opera;  in  1934  he 
began  leading  opera  performances  in 
Lewisohn  Stadium  in  New  York.  He 
conducted  the  premiere  of  Porgy  and 
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Bess  (1935) ,  a  work  that  has  ever  since 
been  identified  with  his  direction;  be¬ 
tween  1952  and  1955  he  led  the  Amer¬ 
ican  company  that  presented  Gersh¬ 
win’s  opera  in  a  triumphant  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East.  Other  nota¬ 
ble  operas  that  Smallens  has  conducted 
have  been  Hindemith’s  Hin  und  zu- 
ruck,  Malipiero’s  Sette  canzoni ,  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss’s  Feuersnot ,  Stravinsky’s 
Mavra,  and  Virgil  Thomson’s  Four 
Saints  in  Three  Acts .  The  last  he  led  at 
its  first  performance. 

Smanie  Implacabiii,  Dorabella’s  aria  in 
Act  I,  Scene  3,  of  Mozart’s  Cost  fan 
tutte . 

Smetana,  Bednch,  composer.  Bom 
Litomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824; 
died  Prague,  May  12,  1884.  The  most 
significant  composer  of  Bohemian  na¬ 
tional  operas,  he  had  little  systematic 
musical  training  until  his  twenty-first 
year,  though  he  interested  himself  in 
musical  activities  from  childhood  on. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  fell  in  love 
with  Katharina  Kolar,  who  convinced 
him  that  he  should  turn  to  music  seri¬ 
ously.  He  went  to  Prague  in  1843  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Josef  Proksch.  A 
year  later  he  was  engaged  as  music 
teacher  by  Count  Leopold  Thun,  hold¬ 
ing  this  post  four  years.  In  1848  he 
helped  organize  the  first  significant 
music  school  in  Prague.  In  1849  he 
married  Katharina  Kolar.  A  year  later 
he  was  appointed  pianist  to  the  former 
Emperor  of  Austria,  Ferdinand  I,  then 
residing  in  Prague.  At  the  same  time  he 
began  writing  orchestral  and  chamber 
works.  From  1856  to  1861  he  lived  in 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  where  he  taught, 
played  the  piano,  and  conducted  the 
city’s  orchestra.  He  interrupted  his  stay 
in  1859  with  a  return  to  Bohemia.  His 
wife  died  during  this  trip.  Remarrying 
in  Prague,  he  returned  to  Gothenburg 
for  an  additional  two  years. 

In  1861,  again  in  his  native  land, 
Smetana  assumed  a  dominating  posi¬ 
tion  in  its  musical  life.  He  became  di- 
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rector  of  the  music  school  in  Prague; 
led  an  important  orchestra  and  chorus; 
wrote  music  criticisms  in  which  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Bohemian  music; 
founded  and  directed  a  dramatic  school 
for  the  Bohemian  Theater  in  Prague; 
helped  organize  the  Society  of  Artists. 
He  did  not  neglect  composition.  In 
1863  he  completed  his  first  opera,  The 
Brandenburgers  in  Bohemia,  which 
may  be  considered  Bohemia’s  first 
major  national  opera.  Produced  in 
Prague  on  January  5,  1866,  it  was 
highly  successful.  His  second  opera. 
The  Bartered  Bride,  was  one  of  the 
great  folk  operas  of  all  time.  At  its 
premiere  (May  30,  1866)  it  was  not 
well  received,  but  after  its  third  per¬ 
formance  it  was  acclaimed.  Smetana 
later  wrote  two  other  excellent  folk 
operas:  Dalibor  (1868)  and  Libussa 
(1871). 

After  1874  Smetana  was  afflicted 
with  deafness.  Despite  this  infirmity  he 
continued  producing  important  music, 
including  his  cycle  of  national  tone 
poems  entitled  My  Country  ( Ma 
Vlast ),  one  of  which  is  The  Moldau. 
He  also  wrote  the  following  operas: 
Two  Widows  (1874);  The  Kiss  (1876); 
The  Secret  (1878);  The  Devil's  Wall 
(1882);  and  Viola  (unfinished).  His 
last  complete  opera,  The  Devil's  Wall , 
was  severely  criticized  at  its  premiere 
(though  it  later  became  popular),  a 
disappointment  which  precipitated  the 
composer’s  breakdown.  Becoming  in¬ 
sane  in  1883,  he  was  confined,  dying 
a  year  later. 

Smithers,  Henry,  a  cockney  trader 
(tenor)  in  Gruenberg’s  The  Emperor 
Jones . 

Smyth,  Ethel,  composer.  Bom  London, 
England,  April  23,  1858;  died  Woking, 
England,  May  8,  1944.  She  attended 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  soon 
after  her  graduation  received  recogni¬ 
tion  for  her  chamber  music  and  a  mass. 
A  one-act  opera,  Der  Wald  (The 
Forest)  was  produced  in  Dresden  in 


1901.  A  three-act  opera,  The  Wreckers 
(Les  Naufrages)  was  introduced  in 
Leipzig  in  1906.  Her  most  famous 
work,  The  Boatswain's  Mate,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  London  in  1916.  These  works 
placed  her  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
opera  composers  of  the  early  twentieth 
century.  She  also  wrote  the  following 
operas:  Fantasio  (189 8);  Fete  galante 
(1923);  Entente  cor  diale  (1925).  An 
authoritative  conductor  of  her  own 
works,  she  also  became  known  as  a 
leader  of  the  woman-suffrage  move¬ 
ment.  In  1920  she  was  made  Dame  of 
the  British  Empire.  She  wrote  several 
autobiographical  volumes,  the  best- 
known  being  Impressions  that  Re¬ 
mained  (1919). 

Snow  Maiden,  The  (Snegnrochka), 
opera  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Libretto 
by  the  composer,  based  on  a  play  by 
Alexander  Ostrovsky,  in  turn  derived 
from  a  folk  tale.  Premiere:  Moscow, 
February  10,  1882.  The  composer  sub¬ 
titled  this  opera  “a  legend  of  spring¬ 
time.”  The  setting  is  the  land  of  Beren- 
deys  in  prehistoric  times.  The  Snow 
Maiden  is  safe  from  death  by  the  sun’s 
rays  only  so  long  as  she  is  innocent  of 
love.  She  wants  to  live  the  life  of  a 
mortal,  and  is  placed  in  the  care  of 
two  villagers.  There,  her  life  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  merchant 
Mizguir  falls  in  love  with  her,  desert¬ 
ing  his  sweetheart.  Ultimately  the  Snow 
Maiden  falls  in  love  with  Mizguir.  The 
sun  touches  her  and  she  disappears. 
Grief-stricken,  Mizguir  commits  sui¬ 
cide.  The  Dance  of  the  Tumblers  (or 
Buffoons)  in  Act  HI  is  a  well-known 
excerpt. 

So  anch’  io  la  virtu  magica,  Norina’s 
aria  in  Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Donizetti’s 
Don  Pasquale . 

Sob  min,  Antonida’s  lover  (tenor)  in 
Glinka’s  A  Life  for  the  Czar. 

Socrate,  see  satie,  eruc. 

Sodero,  Cesare,  conductor.  Born 
Naples,  Italy,  August  2,  1886;  died 
New  York  City,  December  16,  1947. 
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He  studied  with  Giuseppe  Martucci, 
and  graduated  from  the  Naples  Con¬ 
servatory  when  he  was  only  fourteen. 
After  touring  Europe  as  cellist  he  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1906,  and  for 
seven  years  directed  various  American 
opera  companies,  including  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Opera.  From  1913  to  1925  he  was 
general  music  director  of  the  Edison 
Phonograph  Company.  He  turned  to 
radio  in  1925,  and  achieved  signifi¬ 
cance  as  a  pioneer  in  broadcasting 
operas.  In  1926  he  directed  a  series  of 
fifty-three  operas  in  tabloid  form  for 
NBC.  From  1926  to  1934  he  conducted 
several  hundred  symphony  concerts 
oyer  NBC.  He  then  became  musical 
director  of  the  Mutual  network.  In 
1942  he  became  a  principal  conductor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  making  his 
debut  there  on  November  28  with 
Aida.  He  remained  with  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  until  his  death.  He  wrote  an  opera, 
Ombre  Russe,  broadcast  by  NBC  in 
1929,  and  given  its  stage  premiere  in 
Venice  in  1930. 

S°  Do  They  All,  see  cosi  fan  tutte. 
Sofia,  Gaudenzio’s  ward  (soprano)  in 
Rossini’s  II  Signor  Bruschino. 

Sogno  soave  e  casto,  Ernesto’s  aria  in 
Act  I,  Scene  1,  of  Donizetti’s  Don 
Pasquale. 

Sola,  perduta,  abbandonata,  Manon’s 
closing  aria  in  Act  IV  of  Puccini’s 
Manon  Lescaut . 

Soldiers’  Chorus,  (1)  see  gloire  im¬ 
mortelle  DE  NOS  AIEUX. 

(2)  See  squilli,  echeggi  la 

TROMBA. 

Solenne  in  quest’  ora,  duet  of  Alvaro 
and  Carlo  in  Act  III,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s 
La  forza  del  destino . 

Solomon,  the  Hebrew  king  (baritone) 
in  Goldmark’s  The  Queen  of  Sheba . 
Sommeil,  French  for  “sleep”— in  old 
French  operas,  a  term  signifying  a  quiet 
instrumental  piece  accompanying  a 
scene  of  slumber  or  dreaming.  An  ex¬ 
ample  occurs  in  Rameau’s  Dardanus. 
Song  of  India,  the  Hindu’s  aria  in  Act 
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II,  Tableau  2,  of  Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Sadko . 

Song  of  Roxane,  Roxane’s  aria  in  Act 
II  of  Szymanowski’s  King  Roger . 

Song  of  the  Flea,  see  chanson  de  la 
puce. 

Song  of  the  Gnat,  the  Nurse’s  song  in 
Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Mussorgsky’s  Boris 
Godunov. 

Song  of  the  Viking  Guest,  song  in  Act 
II,  Tableau  2,  of  Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Sadko . 

Song-speech,  see  sprechstimme. 

Son  imbrogliato  io  gia,  Uberto’s  aria 
in  Act  II  of  Pergolesi’s  La  serva  pa - 
drona . 

sonnambula,  La  (The  Sleepwalker), 
opera  by  Vincenzo  Bellini.  Libretto  by 
Felice  Romani.  Premiere:  Teatro  Car- 
cano,  Milan,  March  6,  1831.  American 
premiere:  Park  Theater,  New  York, 
November  13,  1835.  In  a  Swiss  village, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  Amina, 
fiancee  of  Elvino,  is  a  sleepwalker. 
Their  courtship  becomes  complicated 
when,  in  her  sleep,  Amina  enters  the 
window  of  a  stranger,  where  she  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  her  lover.  Certain  that 
Amina  is  unfaithful,  Elvino  denounces 
her  and  turns  his  affection  to  Lisa, 
whom  he  is  now  ready  to  marry.  Count 
Rodolfo,  whose  room  Amina  entered, 
later  proves  to  Elvino  that  Amina  is 
innocent  by  pointing  her  out  to  him  as 
she  walks  on  a  roof  in  her  sleep.  Amina 
is  safely  awakened  by  her  lover,  and  all 
ends  happily.  The  opera’s  most  famous 
arias  are  Rodolfo’s  “Vi  rawiso,  o 
luoghi  ameni”  in  Act  I,  Amina’s  “Ah! 
non  credea  mirarti”  in  Act  III,  and  her 
"Ah!  non  giunge”  at  the  end  of  the 
opera. 

Sonnez,  clalrons,  que  vos  chants  de  vic- 
toire,  the  chorus  of  homage  in  Act  III 
of  Halevy’s  La  Juive. 

Sontag,  Henriette  (born  gertrud 
walburga  sonntag)  ,  soprano.  Born 
Coblenz,  Germany,  January  3,  1806; 
died  Mexico  City,  June  17,  1854.  The 
daughter  of  actors,  she  made  her  stage 
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debut  at  the  age  of  six.  After  attending 
the  Prague  Conservatory,  she  made  her 
opera  debut  in  her  fifteenth  year  as  a 
last-minute  replacement  for  an  indis¬ 
posed  prima  donna  in  Prague.  In  1820 
she  appeared  in  German  and  Italian 
roles  at  the  Vienna  Opera.  Weber  was 
so  impressed  by  her  that  he  engaged 
her  for  Euryanthe,  in  which  opera  she 
created  the  title  role  in  1823  with  out¬ 
standing  success.  She  sang  the  soprano 
parts  in  the  premieres  of  Beethoven’s 
ninth  symphony  and  Missa  Solemnis . 
On  August  13,  1825,  she  made  her 
debut  in  Berlin  in  L’ltaliana  in  Algeri . 
Soon  after,  she  made  her  bows  in  Paris 
and  London  in  The  Barber  of  Seville. 

After  a  secret  marriage  to  Count 
Rossi,  a  Sardinian  diplomat,  she  re¬ 
tired  from  opera  in  1830,  but  continued 
to  appear  in  concerts.  Her  husband 
eventually  resigned  his  post  in  order 
to  acknowledge  his  marriage,  and  to 
follow  his  wife  as  she  resumed  her  ca¬ 
reer.  Sontag  was  once  again  acclaimed 
in  the  leading  opera  houses  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Germany.  In  1852  she  made 
a  triumphal  tour  of  the  United  States. 
She  was  singing  in  Mexico,  when  she 
was  fatally  stricken  with  cholera. 
Sonzogno,  Edoardo,  publisher.  Bom 
Milan,  Italy,  April  21,  1836;  died  there 
March  14,  1920.  He  founded  the  mu¬ 
sic  publishing  house  of  Sonzogno  in 
1874,  after  inheriting  his  father’s  print¬ 
ing  plant  and  bookstore.  This  house  be¬ 
came  celebrated  in  the  field  of  opera  by 
sponsoring  contests  for  one-act  operas, 
the  first  in  1883;  Cavalleria  rusticana 
won  the  prize  in  1888.  The  house  spe¬ 
cialized  in  publishing  cheap  editions  of 
old  Italian  music.  From  1861  to  1909 
Sonzogno  was  the  owner  and  director 
of  the  newspaper  II  Secolo.  In  1894  he 
established  a  theater  in  Milan,  the 
Lirico  Internazionale. 

Sophie,  (1)  Charlotte’s  sister  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Massenet’s  Werther. 

(2)  Janusz’  beloved  (contralto)  in 
Moniuszko’s  Halka. 


(3)  Herr  von  Faninal’s  daughter 
(soprano)  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Der 
Rosenkavalier. 

Sophocles,  poet  and  dramatist  Born 
Colonus,  Greece,  about  496  b.c.;  died, 
place  unknown,  406  b.c.  One  of  the 
great  tragic  poets  and  dramatists  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  Sophocles  wrote  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dramas  which  were  made  into 
operas,  notably:  Antigone  (operas  by 
Arthur  Honegger,  Carl  Orff,  Menelaos 
Pallantios,  Niccolo  Zingarelli);  Elek - 
tra  (operas  by  Johann  Haeffner,  Jean 
Lemoyne,  Richard  Strauss);  Oedipus 
at  Colonus  (operas  by  Charles  Radoux- 
Rogier,  Antonio  Sacchini,  Zingarelli); 
Oedipus  Tyr annus  (operas  by  Georges 
Enesco,  Leoncavallo,  Stravinsky) . 
Soprano,  the  highest  female  voice,  nor¬ 
mally  ranging  a  little  more  than  two 
octaves  upward  from  the  B-flat  below 
middle  C.  Soprano  voices  are  classified 
as  dramatic,  lyric,  and  coloratura;  the 
latter,  besides  possessing  an  agility  not 
required  of  the  other  types,  having  a 
compass  of  two  octaves  and  a  fourth 
above  middle  C.  The  term  soprano  was 
also  given  to  the  high  male  voices  that 
used  to  sing  women’s  parts  in  operas 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  cas- 
trato)  . 

Soprano  acuto,  Italian  for  “high  so¬ 
prano.” 

Soprano  Falcon,  a  type  of  dramatic 
soprano  associated  with  such  operatic 
roles  as  Rachel  and  Valentine.  It  was 
named  after  the  singer  Marie-Cornelie 
Falcon  (1812-1897). 

Soprano  leggiero,  a  light,  or  agile,  so¬ 
prano. 

Soprano  sfogato,  a  high,  thin  soprano. 
Sorgeva  il  di  del  bosco  in  seno,  see 
JOUR  NAISSAIT  DANS  LE  BOCAGE,  LE. 

Sorte  arnica,  chorus  of  Sicilian  knights 
in  Act  I  of  Meyerbeer’s  Robert  le 
Diable. 

Sortita,  Italian  for  “coming  out,”  an 
eighteenth  century  operatic  term  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  initial  appearance  and 
initial  aria  of  the  singer. 


SOTTO 


Sotto  voce,  Italian  for  “under  the 

voice,”  in  vocal  music  a  direction  to 
sing  with  a  toneless  quality,  or  in  an 
undertone. 

Soubrette,  a  French  term  designating, 
in  opera,  a  young  comedienne  with  a 
light  soprano  voice.  Typical  soubrette 
roles  are  those  of  Serpina,  in  La  serva 
pctdrona ;  Despina,  in  Cost  fan  tutte* 
Susanna,  in  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 
Somiems-toi  de  ton  serviteur,  Samson's 
prayer  in  Act  III,  Scene  2,  of  Saint- 
Saens’  Samson  et  Dalila . 

Spalanzani,  scientist  and  inventor 
(tenor)  in  Offenbach's  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann . 

Sparafecile,  the  assassin  (bass)  in 
Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 

Spargi  d’amaro  piauto,  Lucia’s  aria  in 
Act  III,  Scene  1,  of  Donizetti’s  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor. 

Specht,  Richard,  critic  and  musicolo¬ 
gist-  Born  Vienna,  December  7,  1870; 
died  there  March  18,  1932.  He  studied 
architecture,  but  was  advised  by 
Brahms  and  Goldmark  to  turn  to  mu¬ 
sic  criticism.  In  1895  he  became  the 
critic  of  Die  Zeit,  and  from  1908  to 
1915  he  was  the  critic  of  Die  Musik. 
In  1909  he  founded  the  musical  jour¬ 
nal  Der  Merker.  Among  his  books  are 
several  on  operatic  subjects:  Gustav 
Mahler  (1906,  revised  1913);  Johann 
Strauss  (1911);  Das  Wiener  O pern- 
theater  (1919);  Richard  Strauss 
(1921);  Julius  Bittner  (1921);  Wil¬ 
helm  Furtwaengler  (1922);  E.  von 
Reznicek  (1923);  Puccini  (1931). 
Spinelloccio,  the  doctor  (bass)  in  Puc¬ 
cini’s  Gianni  Schicchi. 

Spinning  Chorus,  see  summ’  und 
brumm’. 

Spira  sul  mare,  Cio-Cio-San’s  first  aria 
m  Act  I  of  Puccini’s  Madama  Butter¬ 
fly • 

Spirito  gentil,  Fernando’s  aria  in  Act 
IV  of  Donizetti’s  La  favorita. 

Splendon  pin  belle,  aria  of  Baltasar 
with  chorus  of  monks  in  Act  IV  of 
Donizetti’s  La  favorita . 


**  SPOfrfTINI 

Spohr,  Ludwig,  violinist,  composer, 
conductor.  Born  Brunswick,  Germany, 
April  5,  1784;  died  Kassel,  October  22, 
1859.  He  received  violin  instruction 
from  his  seventh  year,  and  in  1802  he 
began  ^  concerning  in  Germany, 
achieving  recognition  as  virtuoso  two 
years  later.  In  1805  he  became  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  ducal  orchestra  at  Gotha, 
beginning  an  eventful  career  as  con¬ 
ductor.  In  1817  he  went  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  to  direct  opera  perform¬ 
ances,  and  while  there,  led  the  pre¬ 
mieres  of  two  of  his  operas:  Faust  and 
Zemire  und  Azore.  In  1820,  as  a  guest 
conductor  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
in  London,  he  made  conducting  history 
by  directing  the  orchestra  with  a  baton; 
earlier  performances  of  that  orchestra 
had  been  led  either  by  the  concert- 
master  (while  playing  his  violin)  or 
by  the  piano  player. 

In  1822  Spohr  became  the  director 
of  the  Kassel  Court  Theater,  where  he 
remained  thirty-five  years.  A  champion 
of  Wagner,  he  led  performances  of  Der 
fliegende  Hollander  in  1842  and  Tann- 
hduser  in  1853.  He  directed  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  his  most  important  opera, 
Jessonda,  in  1823.  Jessonda  has  his¬ 
torical  importance  as  one  of  the  earliest 
German  operas  to  use  accompanied 
recitatives  throughout  instead  of 
spoken  dialogue.  His  operas:  Die 
Prufung  (1806);  Alruna  (1808);  Die 
Eulenkonigin  (1808);  Der  Zwei - 
kampf  mit  der  Geliebten  (1811);  Faust 
(1816,  revised  1852);  Zemire  und 
Azore  (1819);  Jessonda  (1823);  Der 
Berggeist  (1825);  Pietro  von  Abano 
(1828);  Der  Alchemist  (1830);  Die 
Kreuzfahrer  (1845). 

Spoletta,  a  police  agent  (tenor)  in 
Puccini’s  Tosca . 

Spontfni,  Gasparo,  composer.  Bom 
Majolati,  Italy,  November  14,  1774; 
died  there  January  24,  1851.  His  par¬ 
ents  intended  him  for  priesthood,  but 
he  preferred  music.  In  1793  he  entered 
the  Conservatorio  de’  Turchini  in 
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Naples.  He  showed  such  promise  as  a 
student  that  the  director  of  the  Argen¬ 
tina  Theater  in  Rome  commissioned 
him  to  write  an  opera.  Since  conserva¬ 
tory  students  were  forbidden  to  accept 
such  commissions,  he  left  and  wrote  I 
puntigli  delle  donne,  which  was  such  a 
success  that  the  conservatory  director 
allowed  him  to  return.  He  continued  to 
write  operas,  many  of  them  comic. 
Among  the  most  successful  of  these 
was  L’eroismo,  performed  in  many 
Italian  theaters. 

In  1803  Spontini  went  to  Paris.  His 
association  with  leading  French  com¬ 
posers  led  him  to  abandon  his  light  style 
for  a  more  serious  one.  On  December 
6,  1807,  he  was  acclaimed  for  La 
V estate,  which  had  taken  him  three 
years  to  write,  and  which  leading 
French  musicians  hailed  as  a  master- 
work;  it  won  a  prize  for  dramatic  com¬ 
position,  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
judges.  The  opera  immediately  became 
a  fixture  in  the  repertory  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  receiving  over  two  hundred  per¬ 
formances  by  1830;  as  early  as  1828 
it  was  given  in  the  United  States.  To 
this  day  it  remains  the  most  frequently 
revived  of  Spontini’s  operas.  Another 
substantial  success  followed  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1809,  Fernand  Cortez .  A 
year  later  Spontini  became  conductor 
of  Italian  operas  at  the  Theatre  de 
lTmperatrice,  but  was  dismissed  in 
1812  because  of  differences  with  the 
director.  In  1814  he  became  court 
composer  for  Louis  XVIII,  a  post  in 
which  he  wrote  several  operas  glorify¬ 
ing  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  failure  of  his  Olympie  in  1819 
was  such  a  blow  to  his  pride  that  he 
left  Paris  for  Berlin,  where  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  music  director  by 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  His  operas  in 
Berlin  were  not  successful.  Increasingly 
bitter,  Spontini  became  involved  in 
altercations  with  his  patrons  and  co¬ 
workers.  He  was  finally  compelled  to 
resign  his  post  in  1841.  For  a  while 


he  lived  in  Paris,  but  on  an  invitation 
from  Wagner,  he  went  to  Dresden  in 
1844  to  direct  La  V estate.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  Spontini  lived  in  his 
native  city,  devoting  himself  to  charity. 
His  last  years  were  marked  by  failing 
memory  and  hearing.  He  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  many  honors,  including  the 
title  of  Conte  de  Sant’  Andrea  from  the 
Pope,  the  knighthood  of  the  Prussian 
Order  of  Merit,  and  membership  in  the 
Berlin  Academy  and  the  French  Insti¬ 
tute.  His  best  operas,  after  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  were:  La  finta  filo- 
sofa  (1799);  La  fuga  in  maschera 
(1800);  Milton  (1804);  Nurmahal 
(1822);  Alcidor  (1825);  Agnes  von 
Hohenstaufen  (1827,  revised  1837). 
Sportin’  Life,  dope  peddler  (tenor)  in 
Gershwin’s  Porgy  and  Bess. 
Sprechgesang,  German  for  “speech 
song,”  a  term  used  by  Richard  Wagner 
to  characterize  the  musical  style  of  his 
later  works,  in  which  the  orchestra, 
sounding  certain  motifs  intimately 
associated  with  the  text,  comments  on 
the  singer’s  words,  or  expresses  their 
meaning  in  musical  symbolism. 
Sprechstimme,  German  for  “speech 
voice,”  a  kind  of  song-speech  developed 
by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  and  used  by 
composers  of  the  atonal  school.  The 
words  are  half  sung,  half  spoken,  with 
their  pitch  not  exactly  notated.  Sprech¬ 
stimme  is  an  important  feature  of  Al¬ 
ban  Berg’s  Wozzeck  and  Lulu. 

Springer,  manager  of  a  theatrical 
troupe  (bass)  in  Smetana’s  The  Bar - 
tered  Bride. 

Squilli,  echeggi  la  tromba  guerriera  (Or 
co’  dadi),  soldiers’  chorus  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Act  III,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  It 
trovatore. 

Stabile,  Mariano,  baritone.  Born  Pa¬ 
lermo,  May  12,  1888.  After  attending 
the  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  he  made  his 
debut  at  the  Teatro  Biondo  in  Palermo 
in  1911  as  Marcello  in  La  Boheme. 
For  the  next  decade  he  appeared  in 
various  Italian  opera  houses  without 
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attracting  much  attention.  Fame  came  Germany 


m  1921  when  Arturo  Toscanini  se¬ 
lected  him  to  appear  as  Falstaff  in  the 
season’s  opening  performance  at  La 
Scala.  He  won  an  ovation  in  this  role, 
and  it  has  since  been  one  of  his  out¬ 
standing  characterizations.  Remaining 
a  principal  baritone  of  La  Scala,  Stabile 
has  appeared  with  outstanding  success 
at  Covent  Garden  and  at  the  Glynde- 
boume  and  Edinburgh  Festivals.  His 
finest  roles,  besides  that  of  Falstaff,  in¬ 
clude  Don  Pasquale,  Don  Giovanni, 
Scarpia,  Gianni  Schicchi,  and  Rigo- 
letto. 

Stadtische  Oper,  see  charlottenburg 
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Standestheater  (or  Stavoske  Divadlo, 
or  Nostitz  theater),  one  of  the  most 
venerable  theaters  in  Prague.  It  was 
built  in  1781  by  Count  Anton  von 
Nostitz-Rieneck  for  the  presentation  of 
plays  and  operas  in  German  and  Bo¬ 
hemian.  It  was  here  that  Mozart  di¬ 
rected  the  premiere  of  his  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni  in  1787.  When  the  repertory 
became  exclusively  German  (Bohe- 
mian  opera  and  drama  acquiring  a  the- 
ater  of  its  own),  this  house  was  known 
as  the  Deutsches  Landestheater.  Weber 
conducted  here  from  1813  to  1816. 
After  the  opening  of  the  Neues  Deut¬ 
sches  Theater  in  1888  the  Standesthe¬ 
ater  became  the  home  for  plays,  though 
Don  Giovanni  returned  to  its  stage  in 
1937  to  honor  the  150th  anniversary  of 
its  premiere. 

Standin’  In  de  need  of  prayer,  Brutus 
Jones’s  prayer  in  Act  II  of  Gruenberg’s 
The  Emperor  Jones. 

Stanford,  Charles  Villiers,  composer, 
conductor,  and  teacher.  Born  Dublin' 
Ireland,  September  30,  1852;  died  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  March  29,  1924.  He 
studied  music  privately  in  Dublin  and 
London,  after  which  he  attended 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  on  an 
organ  scholarship.  In  1873  he  became 
organist  of  Trinity  College.  After  an 
additional  two-year  period  of  study  in 


steersman’s 
„  with  Carl  Reinecke  and 
Friedrich  Kiel  he  made  his  debut  as 
composer  with  incidental  music  to 
Tennyson’s  Queen  Mary ,  written  at  the 
request  of  the  poet,  and  performed  in 
London  in  1876.  His  first  opera,  The 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan ,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Hamburg  in  1881.  In  1883 
he  became  a  professor  of  composition 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  in 
1887  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge; 
he  held  both  posts  all  his  life.  His  stu¬ 
dents  included  Ralph  Vaughan  Wil¬ 
liams,  Gustav  Holst,  Frank  Bridge,  and 
John  Ireland.  He  was  knighted  in  1901, 
and  in  1904  he  became  the  first  English¬ 
man  elected  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Arts.  After  The  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan  he  wrote  the  following 
operas:  Savonarola  (1884);  The  Can¬ 
terbury  Pilgrims  (1884);  Shamus 
O’Brien  (1889);  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  (1901);  The  Critic  (1916); 
The  Travelling  Companion  (1917) .  He 
wrote  several  volumes  of  reminiscences, 
including  Pages  from  an  Unwritten 
Diary  (1914)  and  Interludes  (1922). 
Starke  Scheite  schicbtet  mir  dort, 
Briinnhilde’s  immolation  scene  at  the 
close  of  Wagner’s  Die  G otter dammer- 
ung. 

Steber,  Eleanor,  soprano.  Born  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia,  July  17,  1916.  She 
attended  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  and  studied  singing  pri¬ 
vately  with  William  Whitney  and  Paul 
Althouse.  In  1940  she  won  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Auditions  of  the  Air.  On 
December  7,  1940,  she  made  her  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as  Sophie  in 
Der  Rosenkavalier .  She  has  since  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Metropolitan  in  principal 
soprano  roles  of  the  French,  Italian, 
and  German  repertories.  In  1947  she 
appeared  in  the  Glyndebourne  and 
Edinburgh  Festivals. 

Steersman,  The,  a  sailor  (tenor)  in 
Wagner’s  Der  fliegende  Hollander. 
Steersman’s  Song,  see  mit  gewitter 
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Stefan,  Paul,  writer  on  music.  Bom 
Briinn,  Moravia,  November  25,  1879; 
died  New  York  City,  November  12, 
1943.  His  academic  study  took  place 
at  the  Universities  of  Briinn  and 
Vienna,  his  music  study  with  Hermann 
Graedener  and  Arnold  Schoenberg  in 
Vienna.  He  wrote  music  criticisms  for 
leading  Viennese  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  and  after  1921  edited  the  musi¬ 
cal  journal,  Anbruch.  He  left  Austria 
in  1938  and  settled  in  New  York. 
Among  his  books  are  several  on  oper¬ 
atic  subjects:  Gustav  Mahler  (1910); 
Die  Feindschaft  gegen  Wagner  (1918); 
Das  neue  Haus,  a  history  of  the  Vienna 
Opera  (1919);  Geschischte  der  Wiener 
Oper  (1932);  Toscanini  (1935);  and 
Dvorak  (1941).  The  last  two  books 
were  published  in  the  United  States  in 
English.  He  also  edited  the  letters  of 
Verdi  and  Wagner,  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  Otakar  Sourek’s  biography  of 
Dvorak,  and  wrote  a  study  of  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni . 

Steffani,  Agostino,  composer.  Bom 
Castelfranco,  Italy,  July  25,  1654;  died 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1728.  His  music  study  took 
place  in  Munich  and  Rome.  In  1675  he 
was  appointed  court  organist  in 
Munich.  Three  years  later  he  visited 
Paris,  where  he  came  under  Lully’s  in¬ 
fluence.  In  1680  he  decided  to  enter 
the  church,  and  in  1682  he  became 
Abbot  of  Leipzig.  Meanwhile,  in  1680, 
his  first  opera,  Marco  Aurelio,  was 
produced  in  Munich.  This  was  followed 
by  five  more  operas  given  in  the  same 
city.  He  went  to  Hanover  in  1688  to 
become  court  kapellmeister.  His  opera 
Henrico  Leone  opened  a  new  opera 
house  there  in  1689.  This  work  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy  for  its  advances  in 
orchestration.  In  the  next  nine  years 
Steffani  completed  nine  more  operas 
that  were  popular  in  Hanover. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century,  he 
became  involved  in  diplomacy,  serving 
as  special  envoy  to  the  German  courts. 
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He  participated  in  the  complex  nego¬ 
tiations  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a 
ninth  Elector  for  Brunswick.  His  suc¬ 
cess  brought  him  an  appointment  as 
Bishop  of  Spiga.  Subsequently,  he  was 
privy  councilor  and  Papal  Protonotary 
at  Diisseldorf.  In  1711  he  resigned  his 
post  as  kapellmeister  in  Hanover 
(which  he  had  retained  even  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  diplomacy)  and  turned  it  over 
to  Handel,  whom  he  had  met  in  Italy. 

His  most  important  operas  were: 
Marco  Aurelio  (1681) ;  Solone  (1685); 
Servio  Tullio  (1686) ;  La  lotta  d’Ercole 
con  Achelao  (1689);  La  superbia 
d* Alessandro  (1690,  revised  1691); 
Orlando  generoso  (1691);  I  Baccanali 
(1695);  Briseide  (1696);  Arminio 
(1707);  Tassilone  (1709). 

Stein,  Gertrude,  writer.  Born  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pennsylvania,  February  3, 
1874;  died  Neuilly,  France,  July  27, 
1946.  One  of  the  leading  experimental 
writers  of  her  time,  much  of  whose 
work  struck  many  readers  as  being  non¬ 
sensical,  Miss  Stein  provided  Virgil 
Thomson  with  the  texts  for  two  operas: 
Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  and  The 
Mother  of  Us  All. 

Stella,  (1)  an  opera  singer  (soprano) 
in  Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 

(2)  Camorrist  (soprano)  in  Wolf- 
Ferrari’s  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna. 
Stendhal  (born  marie  henri  beyle)  , 
novelist  and  writer  on  music.  Bora 
Grenoble,  France,  January  23,  1783; 
died  Paris,  March  23,  1842.  One  of  his 
novels,  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  was 
adapted  as  an  opera  of  the  same  name 
by  Henri  Sauguet.  Stendhal  also  wrote 
books  on  music,  including  the  lives  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Metastasio,  and  Ros¬ 
sini. 

Stephana,  Prince  Alexis’  mistress  (so¬ 
prano)  in  Giordano’s  Siberia. 
Stephano,  Rom6o’s  page  (soprano)  in 
Gounod’s  Romeo  et  Juliette. 
Steuermann!  Lass  die  Wacht!  Sailors’ 
chorus  in  Act  III  of  Wagner’s  Der 
fliegende  Hollander . 
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Stevens,  Rise,  contralto.  Bom  New 
Ci}y>  11,  1913.  She  was  a 
scholarship  pupil  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  from  1932  to  1935,  and  her 
study  was  completed  in  Salzburg  with 
Mane  Gutheii-Schoder  and  Herbert 
Graf.  Her  debut  took  place  in  Prague 
m  Marion  in  1936,  and  her  success 
brought  her  an  engagement  with  the 
Vienna  State  Opera.  Her  American 
debut  took  place  in  Philadelphia  on 
November  22,  1938,  in  Der  Rosen- 
tova/ier,  during  a  visit  to  that  city  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera;  a  month  later 
she  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  in 
New  York  in  Mignon.  She  has  since 
appeared  m  the  principal  contralto 
roles  of  the  French  and  Italian  reper¬ 
tories.  In  1939  she  became  the  first 
American  singer  to  appear  at  the  Glyn- 
debourne  Festival  in  England,  in  1949 

?n  io?f  fCd  Et  Paris  °P6ra>  a*d 
in  1953  she  was  invited  to  La  Scala  to 

create  the  leading  role  in  a  new  Italian 
opera  Virgilio  Mortari’s  La  figlia  del 
diavolo.  This  was  her  first  appearance 
m  Italy.  She  has  been  seen  in  several 
motion  pictures,  including  The  Choco- 
late  Soldier  and  Going  My  Way,  and 
she  has  frequently  sung  on  radio  and 
television. 

Stewa,  Jenufa’s  stepbrother  (tenor), 
fether  of  her  child,  in  Janacek’s  Jenufa. 
Shedry,  Fntz,  conductor.  Bom  Vienna 
October  11,  1883.  He  attended  the 
Vienna  University  and  the  Vienna  Con¬ 
servatory.  Gustav  Mahler  recom¬ 
mended  him  for  the  post  of  assistant 
conductor  at  the  Dresden  Opera  in 
•1907.  After  one  season  there,  and  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  in  other  European  opera 
houses,  he  was  engaged  in  1914  as  a 
principal  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
Opera.  Because  of  the  outbreak  of  war 
he  was  unable  to  assume  this  office  until 
two  years  later.  In  1924  he  became 
principal  conductor  of  the  Volksoper 
m  Vienna,  and  in  1929  he  succeeded 
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Bruno  Walter  as  musical  director  of 
the  Municipal  Opera  in  Berlin.  When 
the  Nazis  came  to  power,  Stiedry 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  several 
years  he  was  musical  director  of  the 
Leningrad  Philharmonic.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1938,  making  it 
his  permanent  home.  On  November  15, 
1946,  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera,  conducting  Siegfried . 
He  has  remained  there  since,  distin¬ 
guishing  himself  particularly  in  the 
German  repertory. 

Stile  rappresentativo,  Italian  for  “the¬ 
ater  style,”  that  is,  the  style  devised  by 
the  first  composers  of  opera  for  their 
vocal  melodies.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  theater  style  was  a  faithful  fol¬ 
lowing  of  the  inflections  and  rhythms 
of  the  words,  leading  to  a  sort  of  music 
that  had  little  interest  apart  from  text  it 
accompanied. 

Still,  William  Grant,  composer.  Bom 
Woodvifle,  Mississippi,  May  11,  1895. 
He  attended  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
and  New  England  Conservatory,  after 
which  he  studied  privately  with  Edgar 
Varese  in  New  York.  He  first  achieved 
recognition  as  a  composer  with  orches¬ 
tral  works,  including  the  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony ,  written  in  1931.  Three 
years  later  he  received  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  and  a  Rosenwald  Fellow¬ 
ship.  He  has  written  the  following 
operas:  Blue  Steel  (1935);  Troubled 
Island  (1938);  A  Bayou  Legend  (1940); 

A  Southern  Interlude  (1942).  Troubled 
Island  was  given  by  the  New  York  City 
Opera  in  1949. 

Stizzoso  mio  stizzoso,  Serpina’s  aria  in 
Act  I  of  Pergolesi’s  La  serva  padrona. 
Stoltz,  Rosine  (bom  victorine  nob), 
mezzo-soprano.  Born  Paris,  France, 
February  13,  1815;  died  there  July  28, 
1903.  After  studying  at  Alexandre 
Choron’s  school  in  Paris  she  made  her 
opera  debut  in  Brussels  in  1832.  She 
was  first  acclaimed  for  her  singing  of 
Rachel  in  La  Juive,  as  a  result  of  which 
she  was  engaged  by  the  Paris  Opera, 
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where  she  made  her  debut  on  August 
25,  1837,  once  again  as  Rachel.  For  a 
decade  she  was  the  idol  of  the  Parisian 
opera  public.  Several  operas  were  writ¬ 
ten  for  her,  including  Donizetti’s  Don 
Sebastian  and  La  favorita  and  Halevy’s 
La  Reine  de  Chypre.  Her  last  appear¬ 
ance  in  opera  took  place  in  I860,  after 
which  she  went  into  retirement. 

Stolz,  Teresa,  soprano.  Born  Elbe  Kos- 
teletz,  Bohemia,  June  2,  1834;  died 
Milan,  Italy,  August  23,  1902.  After 
attending  conservatories  in  Prague  and 
Trieste,  she  made  her  opera  debut  in 
Tiflis.  Between  1865  and  1879  she  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  outstanding  sopranos 
in  Italy.  She  was  a  friend  of  Verdi,  and 
she  scored  some  of  her  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  in  his  operas.  She  created  the 
role  of  Leonora  in  La  forza  del  destino 
and  she  appeared  in  the  Italian  pre¬ 
miere  of  Aida.  Her  last  public  appear¬ 
ance  was  as  soloist  in  Verdi’s  Requiem 
in  1879. 

Stolzing,  Walther  von,  Franconian 
knight  (tenor)  in  Wagner’s  Die  Meis - 
tersinger . 

Stone,  Jabez,  a  New  England  farmer 
(bass)  in  Douglas  Moore’s  The  Devil 
and  Daniel  Webster. 

Stone,  Mary,  Jabez  Stone’s  wife 
(mezzo-soprano)  in  Douglas  Moore’s 
The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster. 

Stone  Guest,  The,  opera  by  Alexander 
Dargomizhsky  (completed  by  C6sar 
Cui  and  Rimsky-Korsakov) .  Libretto 
is  Alexander  Pushkin’s  play  of  the 
same  name.  Premiere:  St  Petersburg, 
February  28,  1872.  In  this  version  of 
the  Don  Juan  story,  the  stone  guest  is  a 
statue  of  the  Commandant,  slain  in  a 
duel  by  the  Don.  Mockingly,  the  Don 
invites  the  statue  to  be  his  guest  at  din¬ 
ner.  The  statue  keeps  the  appointment 
and  consigns  the  Don  to  the  fires  of 
hell.  This  was  the  composer’s  last  opera 
and  the  one  in  which  he  brought  his 
lifelong  nationalist  ambitions  to 
fruition.  Cui  referred  to  it  as  “the  very 
keystone  of  the  new  Russian  opera.” 


It  was  written  almost  entirely  in  a  dra¬ 
matic  recitative  style. 

Stradella,  Alessandro,  composer.  Born 
Naples,  Italy,  about  1642;  died  Genoa, 
February  28,  1682.  The  romantic  story 
of  Stradella’s  life  has  been  told  in  story 
and  opera.  As  a  youth  he  became  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  singer  and  composer  and 
was  invited  to  Venice  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  carnival  season.  The  Venetian 
senator  Alvise  Contarini  engaged  him 
to  teach  singing  to  his  mistress,  Hor- 
tensia.  Stradella  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  they  fled  from  Venice.  The  senator 
engaged  two  assassins  to  pursue  him. 
Legend  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
assassins  caught  up  with  Stradella  in 
Rome,  but  were  so  moved  by  one  of  his 
oratorios  that  they  warned  him  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.  The  pair  now 
fled  to  Turin,  where  they  acquired  the 
protection  of  the  Duchess  of  Savoy. 
One  night,  Stradella  was  waylaid  on 
the  street  and  stabbed,  but  not  fatally. 
The  Duchess  arranged  for  Stradella 
and  Hortensia  to  get  married  and  live 
at  her  palace.  But  a  year  after  that,  on 
a  visit  to  Genoa,  Stradella  was  mur¬ 
dered.  This  largely  unsubstantiated  bi¬ 
ography  was  the  inspiration  for  Fried¬ 
rich  von  Flotow’s  opera  Alessandro 
Stradella.  Stradella  was  a  composer 
who  brought  to  operatic  lyricism  a  new 
expressiveness  and  dramatic  feeling, 
entitling  him  to  a  place  in  musical  his¬ 
tory  as  a  precursor  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  represented  by  Alessandro  Scar¬ 
latti.  His  operas:  Corispera  (1665); 
Orazio  Code  sul  ponte  (1666);  Tres - 
poulo  tutor e  (1667);  La  forza  del 
amore  paterno  (1678);  La  Doridea . 
Strakosch,  Maurice,  impresario.  Bom 
Gross-Seelowitz,  Moravia,  1825;  died 
Paris,  France,  October  9,  1887.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Vienna  Conservatory  after 
which  he  toured  Europe  as  concert 
pianist.  In  1848  he  came  to  America, 
where  for  about  a  dozen  years  he  was 
active  as  teacher  and  pianist.  His  first 
venture  as  an  opera  impresario  took 
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place  in  New  York  in  1857  when  he  dence 
managed  a  season  of  Italian  operas; 
two  years  later  he  took  his  troupe  to 
Chicago.  In  1873  and  1874  he  man¬ 
aged  opera  performances  in  Paris*  and 
in  1884  and  1885  he  collaborated  with 
his  brother  Max  in  directing  opera  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Teatro  Apollo  in 
Rome.  He  wrote  two  operas  which  were 
produced  in  New  York:  Giovanni  di 
N apoli  and  Sardanapalus .  His  wife  was 
the  soprano  Carlotta  Patti,  sister  of 
Adelina  Patti.  He  served  as  manager 
for  Adelina  Patti’s  concert  tours  in 
Europe.  His  autobiography,  Souvenirs 
dfun  impresario,  appeared  in  1887* 

Strauss,  Johann  (II),  composer.  Born 
Vienna,  October  25,  1825;  died  there 
June  3,  1899.  His  father,  Johann 
Strauss  I,  was  internationally  famous 
as  a  composer  of  dance  music  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  Viennese  orchestras.  Johann 
Strauss  II  made  his  debut  as  a  composer 
and  conductor  of  light  music  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1844.  With  the  composition  of 
such  waltzes  as  “The  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube,”  “Tales  from  the  Vienna 
Woods,  and  “Wine,  Women  and 
Song,  Strauss’s  popularity  grew  to 
prodigious  proportions;  he  became  the 
Waltz  King,  the  idol  of  Vienna,  the 
voice  and  symbol  of  Hapsburg  Austria 
His  first  operetta,  Indigo  and  the  Forty 
Thieves,  or  A  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  was  produced  at  the  Theater- 
an-der-Wien  on  February  10,  1871 
Die  Fledermaus  ( The  Bat),  was  seen 
at  the  same  theater  on  April  5,  1874. 

wwV4  ^  3  failUre‘  But  b  Berlin> 
here  it  was  produced  soon  after  the 

premiere  m  Vienna,  it  was  a  sensation* 

wTnati.°nal  P°Pularity  soon  foil 
lowed -Der  Zigeunerbaron  ( The  Gypsy 

Jtr°nL  ™  jntroduced  eleven  years 
Die  Fledermaus,  on  October  24, 

1885,  and  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of 

1hS79C0“p0ser  s  career-  Meanwhile,  in 
1872,  Strauss  came  to  the  United  States 
t.  paPpe^  m  concerts  commemorating 
the  centenary  of  American  indepen- 
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In  1894  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  debut  as  a  conductor  was  cele, 


-  cele, 

orated  for  an  entire  week  in  Vienna 
Though  Strauss's  stage  works  were 
operettas,  intended  primarily  for  the 
popular  theater,  they  have  often  been 
produced  in  major  opera  houses.  In  ad> 
dition  to  those  mentioned,  his  most  im¬ 
portant  stage  works  were:  Cuftliostro 
( 1875),  and  A  Nk'ht  in  Venice  (1883), 
Strauss,  Richard,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor.  Born  Munich,  Germany,  JUne 

11,  1864;  died  Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen,  Germany,  September  8,  1949, 
Strauss’s  father,  the  leading  horn  player 
of  the  Munich  Opera,  gave  Richard 
Wagner  practical  help  in  the  perfection 
of  Siegfried's  horn-eatl  in  his  opera  Sieg- 
frk’d.  Strauss’s  mother  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  prosperous  brewing  family. 
Exceptionally  precocious,  Strauss  was 
given  piano  lessons  when  he  was  four. 
At  six,  he  began  composition.  While 
receiving  musical  instruction  from  Au¬ 
gust  Tombo  and  Benno  Walter,  he 
gained  his  academic  education  at  the 
University  of  Musk.  In  188(1  three  of 
his  songs  were  performed  in  Munich; 
a  year  later  his  first  symphony  was  im 
traduced  by  Hermann  l,evt.  In  1885 
Strauss  became  the  assistant  of  Hans 
von  BUIow  with  the  Meiningen  Orches¬ 
tra;  the  following  year  he  succeeded 
von  Billow  as  principal  conductor.  His 
friendship  with  the  poet-musician  Alex¬ 
ander  Ritter  ( who  was  married  to  Wag¬ 
ner’s  niece )  brought  about  in  Strauss  a 
revaluation  of  his  music  anti  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  principles,  Ritter,  a  pas¬ 
sionate  Wagnerite,  convinced  .Strauss 
that  he  should  write  music  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  and  programatie  nature,  within 
forms  more  flexible  than  the  traditional 
symphony  and  suite.  Forsaking  his 
classic  inclinations  and  freeing  himself 
tram  the  influence  of  Brahms,  Strauss 
began  the  writing  of  the  tone  poems 
which  were  to  make  him  one  of  the 
most  provocative  musical  figures  of  his 
day.  Don  Juan,  Death  and  tramUmra- 
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tion,  Till  EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks , 
and  their  successors.  He  was  also  fertile 
in  the  field  of  the  song,  producing  after 
1883  some  of  the  finest  songs  after 
those  of  Schumann  and  Brahms. 

His  first  opera,  G untram,  produced 
in  Weimar  in  1894,  was  a  slavish  imi¬ 
tation  of  Wagner  and  was  a  failure. 
His  second,  Feuersnot,  produced  in 
1901,  was  also  poorly  received.  But 
with  Salome ,  first  given  in  Dresden  on 
December  9,  1905,  he  created  a  work 
that  once  again  made  him  one  of  the 
most  controversial  and  highly  publi¬ 
cized  figures  in  music.  Salome  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  opera  that  excited 
enthusiasm  and  produced  shock:  Elek- 
tra,  performed  in  Dresden  on  January 
25,  1909.  Elektra  was  the  first  opera 
in  which  Strauss  collaborated  with  the 
Austrian  poet  and  dramatist  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal,  an  arrangement  that 
continued  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century,  until  Hofmannsthal’s  death. 
With  Der  Rosenkavalier — a  comedy — 
given  in  Dresden  on  January  26,  1911, 
Strauss  confirmed  his  position  as  the 
foremost  German  opera  composer  after 
Wagner. 

After  World  War  I,  Strauss’s  artistic 
powers  deteriorated,  though  he  con¬ 
tinued  producing  large  works  up  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  operas  up  to  1941. 
While  his  technical  mastery,  facility, 
and  charm  prevail  in  many  of  these 
works,  the  old  fire  and  passion,  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  courageous  independence  are 
gone.  In  1952,  three  years  after  his 
death,  came  the  last  premiere  of  one 
of  his  operas  at  the  Salzburg  Festival: 
Die  Liebe  der  Danae. 

Besides  his  eminence  as  a  composer, 
Strauss  had  a  worldwide  reputation  as 
a  conductor.  He  was  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  in  his  own  works  and  in  operas 
of  Mozart  and  Wagner.  The  conductor 
of  the  Munich  Opera  in  1886,  in  1889 
and  1894  he  was  the  first  conductor  at 
the  Weimar  Court.  In  1898  he  became 
musical  director  of  the  Berlin  Opera, 


remaining  a  dozen  years.  From  1919 
to  1924  he  was  principal  conductor  and 
co-music  director  of  the  Vienna  State 
Opera.  Later,  he  conducted  frequently 
at  music  festivals  in  Munich,  Bayreuth, 
and  Salzburg,  as  well  as  in  major  Euro¬ 
pean  opera  houses.  He  visited  the 
United  States  twice,  but  only  as  orches¬ 
tral  conductor,  in  1904  and  1921. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Nazis  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Strauss  at  first  identified  himself 
closely  with  the  new  regime,  becoming 
President  of  the  Third  Reich  Music 
Chamber.  But  he  soon  came  into  con¬ 
flict  with  government  officials,  particu¬ 
larly  after  he  collaborated  with  the 
Jewish  writer  Stefan  Zweig  on  Die 
schweigsame  Frau .  From  then  on  he 
lived  in  retirement,  mostly  at  his  home 
in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  where  he 
died  in  1949.  During  the  war  years  he 
lived  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 

His  operas:  Guntram  (1894);  Feu¬ 
ersnot  (1901);  Salome  (1905);  Elek¬ 
tra  ( 1909) ;  Der  Rosenkavalier  (1911); 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos  (1912,  revised 
1916) ;  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  (1919); 
Intermezzo  (1924);  Die  aegyptische 
Helena  (1928);  Arabella  (1933);  Die 
schweigsame  Frau  (1935);  Friedens - 
tag  (1938);  Daphne  (1938);  Midas 
(1939) ;  Die  Liebe  der  Danae  (1940) ; 
Capriccio  (1942). 

Stravinsky,  Igor,  composer.  Born  Ora- 
nienbaum,  Russia,  June  17,  1882.  The 
son  of  an  opera  singer  at  the  Mary  in- 
sky  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg,  Igor 
Stravinsky  studied  music  privately 
while  preparing  for  a  legal  career.  In 
his  twentieth  year  he  met  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  who  encouraged  him  to 
undertake  composition.  After  two 
years  of  study  with  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Stravinsky  completed  several  orches¬ 
tral  works  that  came  to  the  notice 
of  Serge  Diaghilev,  the  impresario  of 
the  Ballet  Russe.  Diaghilev  engaged 
Stravinsky  to  write  music  for  his  com¬ 
pany.  The  resulting  works,  beginning 
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with  The  Firebird  in  1910,  and  includ¬ 
ing  Petrouchka,  The  Rites  of  Spring, 
and  The  Wedding  ( Les  Noces),  made 
the  composer  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  figures  in  the  world  of  music. 
The  last-named  work.  The  Wedding, 
while  strictly  speaking  a  cantata,  is 
sometimes  performed  as  an  opera.  Stra¬ 
vinsky  also  wrote  two  operas  during 
this  period:  The  Nightingale  (he  ros- 
signol )  (1914),  and  Renard  (1917), 
the  last  a  chamber  opera. 

In  1910,  Stravinsky  settled  in  France, 
his  home  for  the  next  decade  and  a  half. 
Here  he  wrote  the  comic  opera  Mavra 
(1922)  and  an  oratorio,  Oedipus  Rex 
(1927),  a  work  that  has  sometimes 
been  staged  as  an  opera. 

.  Stravinsky  paid  the  first  of  several 
visits  to  the  United  States  in  1925,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  guest  conductor  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  his  own  works.  He  settled 
permanently  in  this  country  in  1939 
becoming  a  citizen.  Among  his  major 
works  composed  after  coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica  was  The  Rake’s  Progress,  an  opera 
introduced  at  the  Venice  Festival  on 
September  11,  1951,  and  soon  after 
heard  m  most  of  the  leading  opera 
houses,  including  the  Metropolitan 
Opera. 

Streltsy,  Hie,  a  band  of  Russian  radi¬ 
cals  conspiring  to  overthrow  Peter  the 
Great,  in  Mussorgsky’s  Khovantchina. 
Strepponi,  Giuseppina,  soprano.  Bom 
Lodi,  Italy,  September  18,  1815;  died 
Busseto,  Italy,  November  14,  1897. 
She  was  Giuseppe  Verdi’s  second  wife. 
After  attending  the  Milan  Conserva¬ 
tor  she  made  her  opera  debut  in 
Trieste  in  1835.  She  became  celebrated 
in  tragic  roles.  On  February  22,  1842, 
she  made  her  debut  at  La  Scala  in 
Donizetti  s  Belisario;  in  the  same  year 
she  created  the  role  of  Abigaile  in 
Verdi’s  Nabucco.  In  1849  she  married 
Verdi,  retiring  from  the  stage. 

Sfretfa,  vocal  music  sung  at  a  quickened 
tempo.  “Di  quella  pira”  in  Verdi’s  II 
trovatore  is  known  as  “stretta.” 
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Stretti  insiem  tutti  tre,  see  tous  les 
TROIS  REUNIS. 

Stride  la  vampa,  Azucena’s  aria  in  Act 
II,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  II  trovatore. 
Strindberg,  August,  novelist  and  drama¬ 
tist.  Born  Stockholm,  Sweden,  January 
22,  1849;  died  there  May  14,  1912. 
Several  of  his  plays  have  been  made 
into  operas,  including:  Erik  Chisholm’s 
Simoon;  Ture  Rangstrom’s  Kron- 
bruden;  Julius  Rdntgen’s  Samum;  Ed¬ 
ward  Staempfii’s  Ein  Traumspiel; 
Julius  Weissmann’s  Die  Gespenster- 
sonata,  Schwcmenweise,  and  Ein 
Traumspiel . 

Stronaminger,  Wally’s  father  (bass)  in 
Catalani’s  La  Wally . 

Stueckgold,  Grete  (bom  schmeedt), 
soprano.  Bom  London,  England,  June 
1895.  She  attended  the  Hochschule 
fur  Musik  in  Munich,  and  studied  sing¬ 
ing  privately  with  Jacques  Stueckgold, 
whom  she  married.  Her  opera  debut 
took  place  in  Nuremberg  in  1913.  She 
was  then  engaged  by  the  Berlin  Opera, 
where  she  appeared  for  several  seasons. 
Her  American  debut  took  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  November  2, 
1927,  in  Die  Meistersinger .  She  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Metropolitan  until 
1931,  returning  for  two  additional 
periods:  1932-1934  and  1938-1939. 
Besides  her  appearances  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan,  she  performed  at  Co  vent  Gar¬ 
den,  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera, 
and  other  major  companies.  She  has 
distinguished  herself  primarily  in  the 
Wagnerian  repertory,  but  has  also  been 
successful  in  the  French  and  Italian 
repertories. 

Styrienne,  a  slow  melody  in  2/4  time. 
Mignon’s  aria  “Je  connais  un  pauvre 
enfant”  in  Act  H  of  Thomas’s  Mignon 
is  a  styrienne. 

Sucher,  Rosa  (born  hasselbeck)  ,  dra¬ 
matic  soprano.  Bom  Velburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  February  23,  1849;  died  Esch- 
weiler,  Germany,  April  16,  1927.  After 
attending  the  Munich  Akademie  she 
began  her  opera  career  in  Treves.  She 
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then  appeared  in  principal  German 
opera  houses.  In  1877  she  married  the 
opera  conductor  Josef  Sucher  (1843- 
1908).  In  1879  she  became  principal 
soprano  of  the  Hamburg  Opera,  where 
she  was  acclaimed  in  Wagnerian  roles. 
She  appeared  at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals 
between  1886  and  1899.  From  1888  to 
1 899  she  was  principal  soprano  at  the 
Berlin  Opera,  where  her  husband  was 
a  principal  conductor;  she  frequently 
sang  in  performances  conducted  by  her 
husband.  Her  American  debut  took 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
February  25, 1895,  as  Isolde.  Her  fare¬ 
well  to  the  opera  stage  took  place  in 
Berlin  on  November  3,  1903,  as  Sieg- 
linde.  After  1908  she  lived  in  Vienna, 
where  she  taught  singing.  Her  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  A  us  meinem  Leben ,  appeared 
in  1914. 

Su!  del  Nilo  al  sacro  lido!  The  King  of 
Egypt’s  exhortation  to  battle  in  Act  I, 
Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  A'ida. 

Suicidio!  Aria  of  La  Gioconda  in  Act 
IV  of  Ponchielli’s  La  Gioconda . 
Sukarev,  Olga,  a  countess  (soprano)  in 
Giordano’s  Fedora . 

Sulamith,  the  High  Priest’s  daughter 
(soprano)  in  Goldmark’s  The  Queen 
of  Sheba . 

Sulla  vetta  tu  del  monte,  madrigal  of 
the  musicians  in  Act  II  of  Puccini’s 
Manon  Lescaut. 

Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur,  composer.  Bom 
London,  England,  May  13,  1842;  died 
there  November  22,  1900.  He  is  most 
famous  as  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  collaborator 
in  writing  comic  operas.  He  wrote  one 
grand  opera,  Ivanhoe ,  after  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Gilbert  ended.  It  was  the 
initial  production  of  the  newly-founded 
Royal  English  Opera  Company  on 
January  31,  1891.  A  failure  at  its  pre¬ 
miere,  it  has  since  been  forgotten. 

Sullivan  received  his  musical  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in 
London  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva¬ 
tory.  After  writing  some  serious  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  works  he  wrote  his 


first  comic  opera,  Cox  and  Box ,  in 
1867.  His  fruitful  collaboration  with 
Gilbert  began  in  1875  with  Trial  by 
Jury  and  continued  until  1896. 
Sulpizio,  Sergeant  of  the  French  21st 
Regiment  (bass)  in  Donizetti’s  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment . 
Summertime,  Clara’s  lullaby  in  Act  I 
of  Gershwin’s  Porgy  and  Bess . 

Summ9  und  ferumm’,  the  spinning 
chorus  in  Act  II  of  Wagner’s  Der 
fliegende  Hollander . 

Sunken  Bell,  The,  see  camp  ana  som- 

MERSA,  LA. 

Suor  Angelica  (Sister  Angelica),  one- 
act  opera  by  Puccini.  Libretto  by  Gio¬ 
acchino  Forzano.  Premiere:  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  December  14,  1918. 
This  is  the  second  of  the  three  one-act 
operas  that  comprise  II  Trittico.  (The 
others  are  Gianni  Schicchi  and  II  Ta - 
barro.y  The  setting  is  a  convent  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Sister  Angelica 
has  sought  refuge  to  expiate  an  old  sin. 
When  an  aunt  visits  her,  Angelica  in¬ 
quires  about  the  fate  of  the  child  that 
she  had  abandoned  before  taking  vows. 
The  aunt  replies  that  the  child  is  dead. 
Angelica  prays  for  forgiveness  and 
commits  suicide.  An  orchestral  inter¬ 
mezzo  and  Angelica’s  arioso,  “Senza 
mamma,”  are  the  best-known  excerpts. 
Suore,  che  riposate,  Bertram’s  invoca¬ 
tion  in  Act  III  of  Meyerbeer’s  Robert 
le  Diable . 

Supervia,  Conchita,  mezzo-soprano. 
Bom  Barcelona,  Spain,  December  8, 
1899;  died  London,  England,  March 
30,  1936.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she 
made  her  opera  debut  at  the  Teatro 
Colon  in  Buenos  Aires.  A  year  later  she 
appeared  in  Italy,  scoring  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  at  La  Scala,  where  she  was  heard 
in  the  Italian  premiere  of  Uheure 
espagnole.  The  wide  range,  flexibility, 
and  brilliance  of  her  voice  made  her 
particularly  effective  in  operas  by 
Rossini,  notably  The  Barber  of  Seville, 
LTtaliana  in  Algeri,  and  La  ceneren - 
tola .  She  was  also  acclaimed  at  the 
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Paris  Opera,  the  Opera-Comique,  and 
at  the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees 
where,  in  1929,  she  was  heard  in  a 
season  of  Rossini  operas.  In  1932—1933 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company.  In  1934  she  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden.  She 
was  also  a  noted  concert  artist. 

Suppe,  Franz  von  (born  Francesco 
suppe  demelli),  composer.  Born 
Spalato,  Yugoslavia,  April  18,  1819; 
died  Vienna,  Austria,  May  21,  1895* 
A  composer  of  operettas  for  the  pop¬ 
ular  theater.  Von  Suppe  wrote  some 
works  of  sufficient  stature  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  opera  houses.  In  this  respect 
his  stage  writings  are  comparable  to 
those  of  Johann  Strauss  II  After  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Padua,  Von 
Suppe  studied  music  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory.  He  then  conducted  vari¬ 
ous  theater  orchestras  until  1862,  when 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien.  Three  years  later 
he  became  conductor  of  the  Leopold- 
stadt  Theater,  also  in  Vienna,  holding 
this  post  till  the  end  of  his  life.  His  first 
operetta,  Das  Madchen  vom  Lande 
was  introduced  in  1847  and  was  a  huge 
success.  He  completed  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  similar  pieces,  the  most 
famous  being:  Die  schone  Galatea 
(The  Beautiful  Galatea)  (1864)* 
Fatinitza  (1876);  Boccaccio  (1879)* 
Donna  Juanita  (1880) .  Donna  Juanita 
and  Boccaccio  were  given  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  the  first  in  1931 
the  second  in  1932. 

Suppliants,  The,  see  Aeschylus. 

Sur  mes  genoux,  fils  du  soleil  (In 
grembo  a  me),  Selika’s  aria  in  Act  II 
of  Meyerbeer’s  L’Africaine . 

Susanna,  Figaro’s  betrothed  (soprano) 
m  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 
Susanin,  Ivan,  a  peasant  (bass)  in 
Glinka’s  A  Life  for  the  Czar. 

Su,  su,  marinar,  see  debout!  mate- 
lots. 

Sutermeister,  Heinrich,  composer.  Bora 
Feuerthalen,  Switzerland,  August  12, 
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1910.  He  studied  philology  in  Paris  and 
Basel,  and  music  with  Carl  Orff,  Walter 
Courvoisier,  and  Hans  Pfitzner.  In 
he  settled  in  Beme,  subsequently 
becoming  conductor  of  the  Municipal 
Theater.  After  World  War  H  he  settled 
in  Vaux-sur-Morges,  Lake  Geneva,  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition. 
His  operas:  Romeo  und  Julia  (1940); 
Die  Zauberinsel  (1942);  Niobe  (1946); 
Raskolnikoff  (1948);  Der  rote  Stiefel 
(1951).  He  has  also  written  a  radio 
opera.  Die  schwarze  Spinne. 

Suzanne,  Count  Gil’s  wife  (soprano) 
in  Wolf-Ferrari’s  The  Secret  of  Su¬ 
zanne. 

Suzel,  a  farmer’s  daughter  (soprano) 
in  Mascagni’s  L’amico  Fritz. 

Suzuki,  Cio-Cio-San’s  servant  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Puccini’s  Madama  Butter¬ 
fly- 

Svanholm,  Set,  tenor.  Born  Vasteras, 
Sweden,  September  2,  1904.  After  at¬ 
tending  the  Stockholm  Conservatory 
from  1927  to  1929,  he  studied  singing 
with  John  Forsell.  He  made  his  opera 
debut  as  a  baritone,  in  the  role  of  Silvio, 
at  the  Stockholm  Opera  in  1930.  He 
continued  to  appear  in  baritone  roles 
for  half  a  dozen  years,  then  began  ap- 
pearing  as  a  tenor  at  the  Stockholm 
Opera,  scoring  major  successes  in  the 
Wagnerian  repertory.  He  appeared  in 
other  European  houses,  and  at  the  Bay¬ 
reuth  and  Salzburg  Festivals,  before 
making  his  American  debut.  This  took 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
November  15,  1946,  in  the  title  role  of 
Siegfried.  He  has  been  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  since  then,  besides  ap¬ 
pearing  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  Brus¬ 
sels  and  Copenhagen.  He  was  appointed 
singer  to  the  Swedish  court  in  1946. 
Svietosar,  Grand  Duke  of  Kiev  (bass) 
in  Glinka’s  Russian  and  Ludmilla. 
Swallow,  The,  see  rondine,  la. 
Swarthout,  Gladys,  mezzo-soprano. 
Born  Deepwater,  Missouri,  December 
25,  1904.  She  attended  the  Bush  Con¬ 
servatory  in  Chicago  and  was  prepared 
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for  opera  by  Leopoldo  Mugnone.  Her 
debut  took  place  with  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  in  1924  in  Tosca .  During 
her  initial  season  with  this  company 
she  appeared  in  over  half  its  perform¬ 
ances.  On  November  15,  1929,  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  La  Cieca.  Two  months  later 
she  was  featured  in  the  American  pre¬ 
miere  of  Sadko ,  and  in  1934  in  the 
premiere  of  Merry  Mount.  She  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Metropolitan  until 
1938,  returning  for  three  additional 
periods:  1939-1941,  1942-1943,  and 
1944-1945.  She  has  since  appeared  in 
concerts,  motion  pictures,  and  radio. 
Her  husband  is  the  baritone  Frank 
Chapman;  they  were  married  in  1932. 
Synge,  John  Millington,  dramatist  and 
poet.  Born  Rathfarnham,  Ireland,  April 
16, 1871;  died  Dublin,  March  24, 1909. 
The  following  of  his  plays  dealing  with 
Irish  peasant  life  have  been  made  into 
operas:  The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World  (Leonid  Polovinkin’s  The  Irish 
Hero);  Riders  to  the  Sea  (Rabaud’s 
L’appel  de  la  mer;  Vaughan  Williams’ 
Riders  to  the  Sea) ;  and  The  Shadow  of 
the  Glen  (Arrigo  Pedrollo’s  La  Veglia ). 
Szell,  George,  conductor.  Born  Buda¬ 
pest,  June  7,  1897.  His  music  study 
took  place  with  Eusebius  Mandyczew- 
ski,  J.  B.  Forster,  Richard  Robert,  and 
Max  Reger.  In  1917  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Richard  Strauss  for  a  post 
as  conductor  of  the  Strassburg  Munici¬ 
pal  Opera.  After  conducting  in  Prague 
and  Diisseldorf,  Szell  was  engaged  as 
principal  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
Opera,  where  he  remained  between 
1924  and  1929.  From  1930  to  1936  he 
was  the  principal  conductor  of  German 
Opera  in  Prague.  His  American  debut 
took  place  on  August  16,  1940,  when 
he  led  a  Hollywood  Bowl  concert.  In 
1942  he  was  engaged  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera,  making  his  debut  there  on 
December  9  with  Salome.  He  remained 
with  that  company  four  years,  special¬ 
izing  in  the  German  repertory,  but  also 


directing  such  operas  as  Boris  Godunov 
and  Otello .  He  left  the  Metropolitan  in 
1946  to  become  music  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  He  returned  to 
the  Metropolitan  for  some  guest  ap¬ 
pearances  in  1953,  but  a  few  months 
later  he  announced  his  decision  to 
terminate  his  contract,  due  to  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  management  over  artis¬ 
tic  procedures. 

Szenkar,  Eugen,  conductor.  Born  Buda¬ 
pest,  April  9,  1891.  He  attended  the 
Budapest  Conservatory,  and  in  1912 
was  engaged  as  chorus  master  and  as¬ 
sistant  conductor  of  the  Landestheater 
in  Prague.  From  1913  to  1915  he  was 
a  principal  conductor  of  the  Landes¬ 
theater  and  the  Budapest  Volksoper.  In 
1923  he  was  engaged  as  musical  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Berlin  Volksoper,  succeeding 
Otto  Klemperer.  A  year  later  he  be¬ 
came  principal  conductor  of  the 
Cologne  Opera,  remaining  with  this 
organization  until  1933.  Afterward,  he 
conducted  concerts  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Palestine.  In  1939 
he  settled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Brazilian  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  After  World  War  II  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  guest  conductor  of  major 
orchestras  in  England,  Austria,  Israel, 
and  Egypt. 

Szymanowski,  Karol,  composer.  Born 
Timoshovka,  Russia,  October  6, 
1882;  died  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
March  29,  1937.  He  studied  with  Sigis- 
mund  Noskowski  in  Warsaw.  Writing 
in  an  Oriental  idiom,  he  composed  his 
first  opera,  Hagith ,  in  1913.  His  second 
opera,  one  of  his  major  works,  came  a 
decade  later:  King  Roger ,  introduced 
at  the  Warsaw  Opera  on  June  19, 1926. 
His  writing  in  this  opera  was  influenced 
by  the  folk  songs  and  dances  of  Poland. 
This  national  style  is  found  in  other  of 
his  works,  including  the  ballet  Har - 
nasie.  In  1926  Szymanowski  became 
director  of  the  Warsaw  Conservatory. 
His  bad  health,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  victim  all  his  life,  compelled  him  to 
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resign  in  1929.  Later,  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Warsaw  Academy  of  Music. 
He  left  a  large  body  of  compositions  in 
practically  every  form,  most  of  them 
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marked  by  a  strong  individuality  and 
entitling  him  to  his  position  as  the  out¬ 
standing  Polish  composer  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


T 


tabarro,  H  (The  Cloak),  one-act  opera 
by  Giacomo  Puccini.  Libretto  by  Giu- 
seppe  Adami,  based  on  a  play  by  Didier 
Gold,  La  Houppelande.  Premiere: 
Metropolitan  Opera,  December  14, 
1918.  This  is  one  of  three  one-act 
operas  making  up  the  trilogy  II  Trittico. 
(The  others  are  Gianni  Schicchi  and 
Suor  Angelica,)  The  setting  is  a  barge 
on  the  Seine  River.  Michele,  a  skipper, 
suspects  his  wife  Giorgetta  of  being 
unfaithful,  and  tries  to  win  back  her 
love  by  reminding  her  how  he  used  to 
protect  her  under  his  cloak.  Giorgetta 
remains  cold  to  him.  She  arranges  a 
rendezvous  with  her  lover,  Luigi,  using 
as  a  signal  a  lighted  match.  But  when 
Michele  lights  his  pipe,  Luigi  takes  it 
tor  his  signal.  Michele  kills  him  and 
covers  his  body  with  his  cloak.  When 
Giorgetta  appears,  Michele  snatches 
the  cloak  from  the  body  and  hurls  his 
wife  on  her  dead  lover. 

Tacea  la  notte  placida,  Leonora’s  aria 
in  Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  II  trova - 
tore. 

Taddeo,  Isabella’s  suitor  (baritone)  in 
Rossini’s  Ultaliana  in  Algeri. 

Tagliavini,  Ferruccio,  tenor.  Bom 
Reggio,  Italy,  August  14,  1913.  After 
attending  the  Parma  Conservatory,  he 
won  first  prize  in  a  national  singing 
contest  conducted  by  the  Florence  May 
Music  Festival  in  1938.  A  year  later 
he  made  his  opera  debut  at  the  Teatro 
Communale  in  Florence  as  Rodolfo. 
Successful  appearances  in  major  Italian 


opera  houses  followed,  including  La 
Scala,  the  San  Carlo,  and  the  Teatro 
Reale  in  Rome.  In  1946  he  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  South  America.  On 
January  10,  1947,  he  was  acclaimed  as 
Rodolfo  at  his  North  American  debut, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  ap¬ 
peared  in  principal  tenor  roles  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  for  the  next  few 
seasons,  besides  singing  in  recitals 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  over 
the  radio.  Since  leaving  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  he  has  appeared  in  most  of  the 
major  European  opera  houses  and  has 
been  starred  in  several  motion  pictures 
filmed  in  Italy.  He  has  appeared  in 
opera  performances  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  and  elsewhere  with  his  wife, 
the  soprano  Pia  Tassinari,  whom  he 
married  in  1941. 

Talbot,  Lord  Arthur,  A  Cavalier 
(tenor)  in  love  with  Elvira  in  Bellini’s 
I  Puritani. 

Tale  of  a  Real  Man,  The,  opera  by 
Serge  Prokofiev.  Libretto  by  Myra 
Mendelssohn  (the  composer’s  wife). 
Premiere:  Leningrad,  December  1948. 
Prokofiev  wrote  this  opera  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  himself  after  the  devastating  at¬ 
tack  on  him  by  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  1948  (see 
Prokofiev).  “In  my  new  opera,”  the 
composer  explained  at  the  time,  “I  in¬ 
tend  to  use  trios,  duets,  and  contra- 
puntally  developed  choruses  for  which 
I  will  make  use  of  some  interesting 
northern  folk  songs.”  The  text  was  also 
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intended  to  appeal  to  Soviet  officials, 
since  the  central  character  was  a  brave 
Soviet  airplane  pilot  who  loses  both  his 
legs,  but  insists  on  remaining  in  the 
service.  But  this  opera  failed  to  restore 
Prokofiev  to  the  good  graces  of  Soviet 
officialdom  (this  was  to  come  later, 
with  other  works) .  Sovietskaya  Musica 
wrote:  “Prokofiev  goes  to  all  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  repulsive  usages  present  in  the 
music  of  the  period  of  reckless  infatua¬ 
tion  with  modernistic  trickery.” 

Tale  of  Czar  Saltan,  see  legend  of 
CZAR  SALTAN. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A,  see  dickens, 

CHARLES. 

Tales  of  Hoffmann,  The  (Les  contes 
(PHoffmann),  opera  in  three  acts,  with 
prologue  and  epilogue,  by  Jacques 
Offenbach.  Libretto  by  Jules  Barbier 
and  Michel  Carre,  based  on  their  play 
derived  from  stories  by  E.  T.  A.  Hoff¬ 
mann.  Premiere:  Opera-Comique, 
February  10,  1881.  American  pre¬ 
miere:  New  York,  Maurice  Grau’s 
French  Opera  Company,  October  16, 
1882. 

Characters:  Hoffmann,  a  poet 
(tenor);  Nicklausse,  his  friend  (con¬ 
tralto);  Olympia,  one  of  Hoffmann’s 
loves  (soprano);  Giulietta,  another 
love  (soprano);  Antonia,  a  third  love 
(soprano) ;  Coppelius,  a  magician,  also 
appearing  in  the  guises  of  Dr.  Miracle 
and  Dapertutto  (baritone) ;  Pittichi- 
naccio,  Giulietta’s  admirer  (tenor) ; 
Lindorf,  a  Nuremberg  councilor  (bass); 
Stella,  an  opera  singer  (soprano); 
Andres,  her  servant  (tenor) ;  Her¬ 
mann,  a  student  (baritone) ;  Nathaniel, 
another  student  (tenor) ;  Schlemil, 
Giulietta’s  lover  (bass);  Spalanzani,  a 
scientist  and  inventor  (tenor) ;  Coche- 
nille,  his  servant  (tenor) ;  Crespel,  An¬ 
tonia’s  father  (bass);  Frantz,  his  ser¬ 
vant  (tenor) ;  Luther,  a  tavern  keeper 
(bass) ;  the  Muse  (soprano) ;  Voice  of 
Antonia’s  mother  (soprano).  The  ac¬ 
tion  takes  place  in  Nuremberg,  Venice, 
and  Munich  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


Prologue.  The  taproom  of  Luther’s 
tavern  in  Nuremberg.  Lindorf  inter¬ 
cepts  love  note  addressed  to  Hoffmann; 
it  is  an  invitation  for  the  poet  to  visit 
Stella  after  her  performance  in  the 
opera  house  adjoining  the  tavern.  Lin¬ 
dorf  makes  it  plain  that  the  poet  will 
not  keep  the  rendezvous.  Hoffmann 
and  a  group  of  students  enter  the  tap- 
room  during  an  intermission  of  Stella’s 
opera.  The  students  ask  the  poet  for  a 
song.  Though  dejected,  he  complies 
with  a  ballad  about  a  hunchback  jester 
at  the  Eisenach  court  (Legende  de 
Kleinzach:  “II  etait  une  fois  a  la  cour 
d’Eisenach”).  But  all  at  once  Hoff¬ 
mann  abandons  his  ugly  subject  to 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  a  woman.  The 
students  twit  him  for  being  in  love.  The 
poet  insists  that  he  is  through  with  love, 
having  had  three  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ences.  Encouraged  by  a  bowl  of  punch, 
he  sets  about  describing  them. 

Act  I.  Spalanzani’s  drawing  room. 
Spalanzani  has  collaborated  with  the 
magician  Coppelius  to  create  Olympia, 
a  mechanical  doll  almost  human  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Hoffmann  has  seen  Olympia 
from  a  distance  and  has  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  When  he  confides  to  Nick¬ 
lausse  about  his  love,  his  friend  tells  a 
story  about  a  mechanical  doll  that  fell 
in  love  with  a  mechanical  bird  (“Une 
poupee  aux  yeux  d’email”) .  Hoffmann 
refuses  to  heed  the  story’s  warning. 
Spalanzani  now  entertains  his  guests  by 
winding  up  Olympia  so  that  she  sings 
(Doll  Song — Air  de  la  poupee:  “Les 
oiseaux  dans  la  charmille”).  More  in 
love  with  her  than  ever,  Hoffmann  in¬ 
vites  the  doll  to  dance  with  him 
(“Waltz”).  The  dance  becomes  fre¬ 
netic,  and  Hoffmann  falls  in  a  faint. 
Coppelius  (an  incarnation  of  Lindorf, 
Hoffmann’s  rival)  now  enters.  He  rages 
at  Spalanzani  because  the  latter  has 
paid  for  Olympia  with  worthless  cur¬ 
rency.  For  revenge,  he  smashes  the  doll 
to  pieces.  It  is  only  now  that  Hoffmann 
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has  been  m  love  with  falls  into  a  drunken  stupor:  the  con- 
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discovers  he 
clockwork. 

Act  II.  The  gallery  of  Giulietta’s 
palace  m  Venice.  The  voices  of  Nick- 
Iausse  and  Giulietta  are  heard  extolling 
the  beauty  of  the  night  and  the  power 
of  love  (Barcarolle:  “Belle  nuit,  o  nuit 
d amour”).  Hoffmann  finds  the  bar¬ 
carolle  melancholy,  and  he  offers  a 
happier  tune  (“Amis,  l’amour  tendre 
et  reveur”).  Hoffmann  loves  Giulietta 
without  realizing  she  is  in  the  power 
of  a  magician,  Dapertutto  (another 
embodiment  of  Hoffmann’s  rival). 
Dapertutto  points  to  a  diamond  on  his 
finger  and  explains  its  powers  (“Scin- 
tille  diamant”).  Schlemil,  also  in  love 
with  Giulietta,  begins  to  quarrel  with 
Hoffmann.  In  the  ensuing  duel,  Schle¬ 
mil  is  killed.  But  Hoffmann  discovers 
that  he  cannot  hope  to  win  Giulietta’s 
love  for  the  magician’s  slave  throws 
herself  into  the  arms  of  another  ad¬ 
mirer  and  disappears  in  a  gondola. 

ni-  A  room  in  Crespel’s  house, 
Munich.  Hoffmann  is  in  love  with 
Crespel’s  daughter,  Antonia.  Seated  at 
her  piano,  she  sings  a  lament  about  her 
lover  who  has  gone  away  (Romance 
d  Antonia:  “Elle  a  fui,  la  tourterelle”) . 
Her  song  over,  she  faints.  Dr.  Miracle 
comes  to  her  aid,  reminding  her  she  is 
a  victim  of  consumption  and  that  she 
must  never  again  tax  her  health  with 
singing.  When  Hoffmann  arrives,  he 
and  Antonia  confide  their  love  for  each 
other  (“J’ai  le  bonheur  dans  Fame”) 

But  the  power  of  Dr.  Miracle  (once 
again,  Lindorf)  is  again  triumphant 
He  evokes  the  ghost  of  Antonia’s 
the  gW  *0  sing. 


dition  Lindorf  had  designed  for  him. 
When  Stella  appears,  the  triumphant 
Lmdorf  bears  her  off.  But  though  the 
poet  has  failed  her,  Stella  has  thoughts 
for  him.  Just  before  she  and  Lmdorf 
disappear,  she  throws  a  flower  at  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  feet. 

Genius  of  opera-bouffe,  Offenbach 
ended  his  triumphant  career  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  opera,  the  only  one  he  ever  wrote. 
The  wonder  is  that  with  this  single 
effort  he  was  able  to  produce  so  suc¬ 
cessful  a  work.  Responding  sensitively 
to  the  book,  he  created  a  score  in  which 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann’s  world  of  dreams 
and  fantasies  comes  delightfully  and 
movingly  to  life. 

Seriously  ill  when  he  began  The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann ,  Offenbach  sensed 
that  he  had  begun  a  race  with  death. 
His  greatest  hope  was  to  complete  what 
he  felt  would  be  his  greatest  composi¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it  performed. 
While  making  some  minor  revisions  in 
the  score  he  fainted;  two  days  later  he 
was  dead.  The  opera,  introduced  a  few 
months  after  his  death,  was  such  a  huge 
success  that  it  was  given  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  performances  during  its  first  year. 
Talley,  Marion,  soprano.  Born  Nevada, 
Missouri,  December  20,  1907.  She 
studied  singing  in  New  York  and  in 
Italy.  Her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera— on  February  17,  1926  in 
Rigoletto — was  accompanied  by  pub¬ 
licity  attending  few  other  debuts.  For 
weeks  her  career  was  publicized  in  the 
newspapers.  A  delegation  from  her 
home  town  arrived  on  special  trains. 
Her  father  (a  telegraph  operator)  sent 
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backstage.  Unfortunately,  Talley  did 
not  rise  to  the  occasion;  her  perform¬ 
ance  was  disappointing.  Nevertheless, 
she  remained  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  four  seasons,  and  in  that  time 
sh®  appeared  in  the  American  pre¬ 
miere  of  Stravinsky’s  Le  rossignol. 


father’s  arms. 

Epilogue.  Luther’s  Tavern.  As  Hoff¬ 
mann  finishes  his  remarkable  story, 
Nicklausse  suggests  that  his  three 
women  are  in  reality  one— the  singer, 
steua.  He  proposes  a  toast  to  her 
Hoffmann  angrily  shatters  his  glass  and 
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After  leaving  the  Metropolitan,  she  ap¬ 
peared  for  a  period  in  song  recitals  and 
in  a  motion  picture,  Follow  Your  Heart. 
Tamagno,  Francesco,  tenor.  Bom 
Turin,  Italy,  December  28,  1850;  died 
Varese,  Italy,  August  31,  1905.  His 
music  study  took  place  at  the  Turin 
Conservatory.  After  a  period  of  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  further  study  with 
Carlo  Pedrotti,  he  made  his  opera  de¬ 
but  in  Palermo,  in  1873,  in  Un  ballo  in 
maschera.  Seven  years  later  he  was  so 
successful  at  La  Scala,  particularly  in 
the  role  of  Ernani,  that  he  was  engaged 
to  tour  South  America.  Returning  to 
Italy,  he  appeared  in  the  major  opera 
houses.  Because  of  the  exceptional 
power  and  brilliance  of  his  voice,  and 
his  pronounced  histrionic  ability,  Verdi 
selected  him  to  create  the  title  role  in 
the  premiere  of  his  Otello.  Tamagno’s 
performance  was  a  triumph,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  over-all  success  of  the 
production;  it  became  the  standard  by 
which  later  interpreters  were  measured. 
On  March  24,  1891,  he  made  his 
American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  again  as  Otello.  He  appeared  at 
the  Metropolitan  through  the  1894- 
1895  season. 

Tambourin,  a  lively,  drum-accompa¬ 
nied  dance  in  2/4  time,  originating  in 
Provence.  The  characteristic  drum 
beat  is  suggested  in  tambourins  com¬ 
posed  for  other  instruments.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Tambourin  found  in  Rameau’s 
harpsichord  suite  in  E  was  drawn  from 
the  composer’s  opera  Les  fetes  d’Hebe. 
Other  operatic  instance  of  tambourins 
are  those  in  Rameau’s  Platee  and  Les 
Indes  galantes,  Handel’s  Alcina, 
Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  and 
Paisiello’s  Proserpina . 

Tamburini,  Antonio,  baritone.  Born 
Faenza,  Italy,  March  28,  1800;  died 
Nice,  France,  November  9,  1876.  As 
a  boy  he  received  vocal  lessons  from 
Aldobrando  Rossi,  and  sang  in  the 
opera  chorus  in  his  native  city.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Cento  in  Pietro  Gen¬ 
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erali’s  La  contessa  di  colle  erboso. 
Appearances  in  other  Italian  cities  fol¬ 
lowed,  including  two  years  in  Rome, 
where  he  was  heard  in  Rossini’s  Mose 
in  Egitio.  For  four  years  he  sang  for 
the  impresario  Domenico  Barbaja  in 
Naples,  Milan,  and  Vienna,  becoming 
one  of  the  most  highly  acclaimed  bari¬ 
tones  of  his  time.  In  Vienna,  he  and 
the  tenor  Rubini  were  the  first  foreign¬ 
ers  since  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
receive  the  Order  of  the  Savior.  For 
almost  a  decade,  beginning  in  1832, 
he  was  an  idol  of  the  opera  public  in 
London  and  Paris.  In  1841  he  returned 
to  Italy,  a  year  later  beginning  a  ten- 
year  stay  in  Russia.  After  1852  he  sang 
in  London,  Holland,  and  Paris,  even 
though  his  voice  had  greatly  deterio¬ 
rated.  He  made  his  last  opera  appear¬ 
ance  in  London  in  1859,  after  which 
he  went  into  retirement  in  Nice. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The,  ( 1 )  a  com¬ 
edy  by  William  Shakespeare,  in  which 
Petruchio,  by  an  amusing  stratagem, 
drives  his  wife  Katherine  to  distraction 
and  thus  cures  her  of  her  terrible  tem¬ 
pers  and  obstinacy. 

(2)  Comic  opera  by  Hermann 
Goetz.  Libretto  by  J.  V.  Widmann 
based  on  the  Shakespeare  comedy. 
Premiere:  Mannheim,  October  11, 
1874. 

(3  )  Opera  by  Vittorio  Giannini.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Dorothea  Fee  and  the  com¬ 
poser,  based  on  the  Shakespeare  com¬ 
edy,  with  material  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  the  Sonnets.  Premiere:  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  January  31,  1953. 
Tamino,  a  prince  (tenor),  in  love  with 
Panama,  in  Mozart’s  The  Magic  Flute . 
T’amo,  si,  t’amo,  e  in  lagrime,  duet  of 
Riccardo  and  Amelia  in  Act  V  of 
Verdi’s  Un  ballo  in  maschera . 
Tancredi,  opera  by  Rossini.  Libretto  by 
Gaetano  Rossi,  based  on  Voltaire’s 
Tancrede,  derived  from  Tasso.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Teatro  la  Fenice,  February  6, 
1813.  This  was  one  of  Rossini’s  greatest 
successes  before  The  Barber  of  Seville , 
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which  it  preceded  by  two  years;  it  was 
also  his  first  serious  opera.  The  setting 
is  Syracuse  during  the  conflicts  of  the 
Christians  and  Moslems,  and  the  story 
engages  the  hero  and  heroine  in  an 
assortment  of  trials  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  before  they  find  true  love.  The 
opera  contains  one  of  Rossini’s  most 
beautiful  love  songs,  “Di  tanti  palpiti.” 

The  overture  was  taken  by  the  com¬ 
poser  from  one  of  his  earlier  operas,  ha 
pietra  del  paragone .  The  orchestration 
in  this  opera  is  so  advanced  that  Sten¬ 
dhal  remarked  that  it  represented  “an 
art  of  expressing  by  means  of  instru¬ 
ments  that  portion  of  their  sentiments 
which  the  characters  could  not  convey 
to  us.” 

Tanglewood,  see  Berkshire  sym¬ 
phonic  FESTIVAL. 

Tannhaiiser,  opera  in  three  acts  by 
Richard  Wagner.  Libretto  by  the  com¬ 
poser.  Premiere:  Dresden  Opera,  Oc¬ 
tober  19,  1845.  American  premiere: 

Stadt  Theater,  New  York,  April  4 
1859.  * 

Characters :  Hermann,  Landgrave 
of  Thuringia  (bass);  Elisabeth,  his 
mece  (soprano) ;  Tannhauser,  minstrel- 
knight  (tenor);  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  his  friend  (baritone) ;  Venus 
(soprano  or  contralto) ;  minstrel 
knights,  nobles,  ladies,  bacchantes, 
nymphs,  pilgrims.  The  setting  is  Thur¬ 
ingia  and  the  Wartburg  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Jhe  overture  begins  with  the  Pil¬ 
grims’  Chorus  and  contains  the  Venus- 
berg  music  and  Tannhauser’s  hymn  to 
Venus. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  The  Hill  of  Venus. 
Venus  is  reclining  on  a  couch.  Before 
her  is  the  minstrel-knight,  Tannhauser, 
a  fugitive  from  the  world,  now  her 
partner  in  the  enjoyment  of  sensual 
pleasures  and  revelry.  Bacchantes  are 
dancing  (“Bacchanale”) .  When  they 
finish,  Tannhauser  sings  a  hymn  to 
Venus  (“Dir  tone  Lob!”) .  But  he  longs 
to  return  to  his  own  world.  Venus  is 
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enraged,  insisting  that  the  world  will 
never  forgive  him.  Tannhauser,  how¬ 
ever,  puts  his  trust  in  the  Virgin  Mary 
As  he  pronounces  her  name,  Venus 
disappears,  and  darkness  engulfs  her 
realm. 

_  Scene  2.  A  valley.  Tannhauser  finds 
himself  in  a  valley  below  the  Castle 
Wartburg.  A  shepherd  passes,  singing 
a  pastoral  tune.  Now  is  heard  the  chant 
of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome  (“Pil¬ 
grims  Chorus”).  As  they  file  past 
Tannhauser,  he  falls  on  his  knees  in 
prayer.  The  sound  of  horns  brings  to 
the  scene  a  group  of  minstrel-knights. 
Wolfram  recognizes  Tannhauser  and 
welcomes  him  warmly  after  his  year’s 
absence.  Tannhauser  is  reluctant  to  re¬ 
join  his  old  friends,  but  when  Wolfram 
tells  him  how  Elisabeth  has  been  griev¬ 
ing  over  his  absence,  he  decides  to  re¬ 
turn  with  them  to  the  Wartburg. 

Act  II.  The  Hall  of  Minstrels  in 
Wartburg  Castle.  Elisabeth,  overjoyed 
that  Tannhauser  is  returning,  sings  a 
hymn  to  the  hall  (“Dich,  teure  Halle”) . 
When  Tannhauser  appears,  she  ques¬ 
tions  him  about  his  absence;  his  an¬ 
swers  are  evasive.  Now  the  knights  file 
in  (“March”),  followed  by  the  nobles, 
ladies,  and  attendants  (“Freudig  be- 
griissen  wir  die  edle  Halle”).  A  song 
contest  is  about  to  take  place,  the  prize 
to  be  Elisabeth’s  hand  in  marriage.  The 
Landgrave  announces  that  the  subject 
of  the  songs  will  be  Love.  Wolfram 
sings  a  hymn  to  pure  and  unselfish  love 
(  Blick’  ich  umher”) .  He  is  acclaimed. 
Tannhauser  sings  a  rhapsody  to  Venus 
(  Dir  Gottin  der  Liebe”),  glorifying 
sensual  pleasures  and  carnal  love.  His 
audience  is  horrified.  The  ladies  rush 
out  of  the  hall,  while  some  of  the 
knights  menace  Tannhauser  with  their 
swords.  Elisabeth  protects  Tannhauser, 
crying  out  that  she  will  pray  for  his 
soul.  Tannhauser,  contrite,  promises  to 
atone  for  his  sins  and  begs  for  forgive¬ 
ness.  But  the  Landgrave  banishes  him, 
suggesting  that  he  join  the  pilgrims  and 
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seek  absolution  from  the  Pope.  Tann¬ 
hauser  falls  on  his  knees  and  kisses  the 
hem  of  Elisabeth’s  garment.  He  then 
rushes  out  to  join  the  pilgrims. 

Act  III.  The  valley  of  Wartburg. 
Tannhauser  has  been  gone  for  several 
months.  Elisabeth  is  waiting  for  his  re¬ 
turn.  Pilgrims  return  from  Rome,  but 
Tannhauser  is  not  with  them.  Falling 
to  her  knees  before  a  shrine,  Elisabeth 
prays  that  Tannhauser’s  sin  be  forgiven 
(Elisabeth’s  Prayer — Elisabeths  Gebet: 
“Allmacht’ge  Jungfrau”).  After  she 
leaves,  the  valley  grows  dark.  Wolfram 
asks  the  evening  star  to  guide  Elisabeth 
and  protect  her  (Ode  to  the  Evening 
Star:  “O  du  mein  holder  Abendstern”) . 
Now  he  sees  Tannhauser  stumbling  to¬ 
ward  him;  the  haggard  knight  is  in  rags. 
Tannhauser  tells  him  that  the  Pope  has 
refused  absolution,  saying  that  his  soul 
could  never  be  reborn,  just  as  the  staff 
in  the  Pope’s  hand  could  never  sprout 
leaves  (Romerzahlung — Rome  Narra¬ 
tive).  Doomed,  Tannhauser  can  only 
hope  to  return  to  Venus.  But  once 
again,  when  Wolfram  mentions  the 
name  of  Elisabeth  Tannhauser  rejects 
the  temptress.  A  funeral  procession 
draws  near.  Minstrels  and  pilgrims  are 
bearing  the  bier  on  which  lies  the  dead 
Elisabeth.  Sinking  beside  the  bier, 
Tannhauser  dies.  As  morning  dawns, 
more  pilgrims  arrive  from  Rome:  they 
bear  the  Pope’s  staff,  which  has  miracu¬ 
lously  put  forth  leaves. 

Tannhauser,  written  between  1843 
and  1845,  belongs  to  Wagner’s  first 
creative  period,  in  which  he  was  still 
more  or  less  subservient  to  tradition. 
The  opera  contains  formal  arias,  en¬ 
semble  numbers,  choruses,  scenes  of 
pageantry,  marches,  and  even  a  ballet. 
The  musico-dramatic  concept  of  his 
later  dramas  was  not  yet  his  ideal.  Yet 
there  is  much  in  Tannhauser  to  suggest 
the  mature  Wagner.  There  is  a  tenta¬ 
tive,  at  times  highly  effective,  use  of 
leitmotifs,  as  in  the  recurrent  use  of 
themes  designating  the  pilgrims,  Venus- 


berg,  sensual  love,  and  pure  love.  One 
also  finds  the  first  examples  of  the  kind 
of  narratives  which  would  abound  in 
his  later  works;  for  example,  the  Rome 
Narrative.  Tannhauser  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  dramatic  values.  Though  it 
is  an  opera  and  not  a  music  drama, 
atmosphere,  characterization,  dramatic 
action,  and  climaxes  are  not  under¬ 
valued. 

The  version  of  Tannhauser  most 
often  heard  today  is  not  the  one  intro¬ 
duced  in  Dresden  in  1845,  but  a  re¬ 
vision  prepared  by  Wagner  for  the 
Paris  premiere  in  1861.  To  meet 
Parisian  partiality  for  ballet,  Wagner 
interpolated  an  elaborate  bacchanale  in 
the  opening  scene,  besides  making 
other  drastic  alterations.  The  Paris 
premiere  was  a  fiasco,  largely  brought 
about  by  Wagner’s  enemies,  but  the 
Paris  version  is  the  one  most  audiences 
now  prefer,  even  though  the  original 
is  dramatically  more  sound  and  artisti¬ 
cally  more  valid. 

Taras  Bulba,  see  gogol,  nikolai. 
Tartuffe,  see  moliere. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  poet.  Born  Sorrento, 
Italy,  March  11,  1544;  died  Rome, 
April  25,  1595.  Tasso’s  epic  poems 
have  been  made  into  many  operas.  His 
magnum  opus  was  La  Gerusalemme 
liberata ,  which,  as  Armida,  was  made 
into  operas  by  Dvorak,  Haydn,  Rossini, 
Sacchini,  Salieri,  and  Tommaso  Tra- 
etta;  as  Armide,  by  Gluck  and  Lully; 
under  its  original  title,  by  Carlo  Palla- 
vacini  and  Vincenzo  Righini;  and  as 
Rinaldo,  by  Handel.  Other  operas 
based  on  this  epic  were  Johann  Haeff- 
ner’s  Renaud;  Sebastiano  Moratelli’s 
Erminia  nef  boschi  and  Erminia  al 
campo;  Luis  Persius’  Jerusalem  deliv - 
ree;  Michel  Angelo  Rossi’s  Erminia  sul 
giordano;  and  Niccolo  Zingarelli’s  La 
distruzione  di  Gerusalemme . 

Tasso’s  other  epics  were  the  source 
of  such  operas  as:  Andre  Campra’s 
Tancrede;  Monteverdi’s  II  combatti - 
mento  di  Toner edi  e  Clorinda;  Vin- 
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cenzo  Righini’s  La  Selve  incantata. 
Tasso  appears  as  the  central  character 
in  Rossini’s  Torquato  Tasso. 

Tatiana,  Mme.  Larina’s  daughter  (so¬ 
prano),  in  love  with  Eugene  Onegin, 
in  Tchaikovsky’s  Eugene  Onegin. 
Tauber,  Richard  (bom  ernst  seif- 
fert),  lyric  tenor.  Bom  Linz,  Austria 
May  16,  1892;  died  London,  England’ 
January  8,  1948.  He  attended  the  Hoch 
Conservatory,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  studied  singing  with  Carl  Beines.’ 
He  made  his  opera  debut  in  Chf-mnitT 
as  Tamino  in  1913.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  engaged  by  the  Dresden  Opera, 
where  for  a  decade  he  appeared  in  lead¬ 
ing  tenor  roles  of  the  German,  Italian, 
and  French  repertories.  Meanwhile,  in 
1915,  he  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Opera.  After  World  War  I,  he 
appeared  frequently  as  a  guest  in  major 
European  opera  houses,  distinguishing 
himself  particularly  in  the  operas  of 
Mozart. 

Tauber  became  even  more  famous 
in  operetta,  particularly  in  the  oper- 
ettas  of  Franz  Lehar.  He  was  the  idol 
of  theater-goers  in  Germany,  Austria, 
England,  and  France.  He  was  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  on  the  concert  stage.  He 
made  his  American  debut  on  October 
28,  1931,  in  a  New  York  song  recital 
and  fifteen  years  later  appeared  on  the 
Broadway  stage  in  Lehar’s  The  Land  of 
Smiles,  renamed  Yours  Is  My  Heart . 
He  also  appeared  in  numerous  motion 
pictures.  After  the  rise  of  Hitler, 
Tauber  settled  permanently  in  England 
where,  in  1936,  he  married  the  British 
actress  Diana  Napier. 

Taylor,  Deems,  composer.  Bom  New 
York  City,  December  22,  1885.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  study  the  piano  in  his  eleventh 
year.  Later,  he  studied  composition  and 
orchestration  with  Oscar  Coon.  While 
attending  college,  Taylor  wrote  music 
tor  student  shows,  one  of  which,  The 
Echo,  was  produced  on  Broadway 
After  leaving  college,  Taylor  acted  in 
vaudeville,  then  became  an  editor 
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translator,  and  journalist.  In  1919  he 
achieved  recognition  as  a  composer 
with  his  suite  for  orchestra,  Through 
the  Looking  Glass .  Two  years  later  he 
became  the  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  World,  but  resigned  after  four 
years  to  devote  himself  to  composition. 
In.  1926,  on  a  commission  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  he  completed  his 
first  opera,  The  King's  Henchman .  It 
was  introduced  at  the  Metropolitan  on 
February  17,  1927.  Its  success  led  the 
Metropolitan  to  commission  a  second 
opera:  Peter  Ibbetson,  seen  on  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  1931,  and  so  well  liked  that  it 
was  given,  sixteen  times  in  four  seasons, 
and  opened  the  1933-1934  season. 
Taylor’s  third  opera,  Ramuntcho,  was 
produced  by  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
Company  in  1942.  Taylor  has  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  an  author,  pro¬ 
gram  annotator,  and  master-of-cere- 
monies  on  radio  programs. 

Tchaikovsky,  Peter  Ilyich,  composer. 
Born  Votinsk,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893. 
He  attended  the  School  for  Jurispru¬ 
dence  in  St.  Petersburg,  after  which  he 
became  clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
However,  he  had  been  fond  of  music 
from  childhood  on,  and  in  1862  he  re- 
signed  from  his  post  with  the  Ministry 
and  enrolled  in  the  newly  founded  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory.  After  gradu¬ 
ating,  he  became  professor  of  harmony 
at  the  new  Moscow  Conservatory.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  completed  his  first 
symphony,  performed  in  1868,  and  an 
opera,  The  Voievoda,  performed  in 
Moscow  on  February  11,  1869,  and 
given  five  times.  Tchaikovsky  himself 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  opera  and  sub¬ 
sequently  he  destroyed  the  score;  in 
recent  times,  however,  the  score  has 
been  reconstructed  from  the  orchestral 
and  vocal  parts.  Two  more  operas  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  next  few  years:  Undine  in 
1869,  and  Oprichnik  in  1872.  A  third 
opera,  Mandragora ,  was  never  finished. 
During  this  period  Tchaikovsky  also 
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produced  his  first  orchestral  master- 
work,  the  symphonic  poem  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

In  1877  Tchaikovsky  embarked  on 
a  marriage  which  was  unhappy  from 
the  first  day.  He  did  not  love  Antonina 
Miliukova  either  before  or  after  he 
married  her.  It  is  possible  that  he  used 
this  alliance  to  conceal  his  homosexual 
tendencies.  In  any  event,  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  step  upset  his  nervous  system,  and 
he  tried  to  commit  suicide.  He  then 
fled  from  his  wife  and  traveled  through¬ 
out  Europe  for  a  year.  He  never  re¬ 
turned  to  her.  Despite  these  emotional 
and  physical  upheavals,  he  completed 
several  major  works,  one  of  which  was 
his  most  important  opera,  Eugene 
Onegin,  introduced  in  Moscow  in  1879. 

While  traveling  about  Europe,  Tchai¬ 
kovsky  learned  that  a  wealthy  patron, 
Nadezhda  Filaretovna  von  Meek, 
stood  ready  to  provide  him  with  a 
handsome  annual  pension.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  strange  relationship 
between  Madame  von  Meek  and 
Tchaikovsky,  carried  on  exclusively 
through  correspondence.  These  letters 
were  often  passionate  in  their  avowal 
of  love,  yet  their  authors  never  met. 
The  reason  for  this  condition,  laid 
down  by  the  patron,  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  In  any  event, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  great  love 
affair  of  Tchaikovsky’s  life  was  carried 
on  exclusively  by  letter.  Financially  in¬ 
dependent,  and  stimulated  by  the  out¬ 
pouring  admiration  of  his  patron,  he 
produced  a  succession  of  masterworks. 
Then,  in  1890,  after  thirteen  years,  the 
strange  friendship  came  to  a  sudden 
end.  While  in  the  Caucasus,  he  received 
word  that  Madame  von  Meek’s  finan¬ 
cial  reverses  compelled  her  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  pension.  Since  Tchaikovsky 
was  now  financially  secure,  he  hastened 
to  tell  her  he  was  no  longer  in  need  of 
her  generosity,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  their  friendship  might  continue. 
This  letter,  and  later  ones,  were  not 


answered.  When  he  returned  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  Tchaikovsky  discovered  that  his 
patron  had  not  suffered  reverses,  but 
had  used  this  as  an  excuse  to  break 
off  a  relationship  that  had  either  begun 
to  bore  or  embarrass  her.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  that  she  had  thus  discarded  him 
was  a  blow  from  which  the  composer 
never  completely  recovered. 

In  1891  Tchaikovsky  visited  the 
United  States,  conducting  four  concerts 
in  New  York,  one  in  Baltimore,  one  in 
Philadelphia.  Back  in  Russia  he  became 
a  victim  of  emotional  instability.  In 
such  a  mood  he  completed  his  last  sym¬ 
phony,  appropriately  named  by  his 
brother  the  PathStique .  The  composer 
died  less  than  two  weeks  after  conduct¬ 
ing  the  premiere  of  this  work. 

Though  not  heard  as  frequently  as 
his  other  works,  Tchaikovsky’s  best 
operas,  while  not  consistent  master¬ 
pieces,  are  filled  with  some  of  his  finest 
melodic  inspiration,  and  often  have 
compelling  dramatic  power.  His 
operas:  The  Voyevoda  (1868);  Un~ 
dine  (1869);  Oprichnik  (1872);  Vakula 
the  Smith  (1885);  Eugene  Onegin 
(1878) ;  The  Maid  of  Orleans  ( Joan  of 
Arc)  (1879);  Mazeppa  (1883);  The 
Enchantress  (1887) ;  Pique  Dame  (The 
Queen  of  Spades)  (1890) ;  lolanthe 
(1891). 

Tchekov,  Anton,  see  chekhov. 
Tcherepnin,  Alexander,  composer. 
Born  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  January 
20,  1899.  The  son  of  Nicolai  Tcher¬ 
epnin  (see  below) ,  Alexander  studied 
with  his  father,  then  attended  the  Con¬ 
servatories  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris. 
He  attracted  attention  with  a  piano 
concerto,  but  real  success  came  with 
an  opera,  Ol-Ol ,  introduced  in  Weimar 
on  January  31,  1928.  In  1933  he  toured 
as  composer-pianist,  making  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1934.  Front 
1934  to  1937  he  lived  in  the  Orient. 
In  1948  he  settled  permanently  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  music  faculties  of  the  San  Fran- 
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cisco  Music  and  Art  Institute  and  the 
De  Paul  University  Music  School  in 
Chicago.  His  wife,  Lii  Shiannmin,  is  a 
Chinese  musician  with  whom  he  has 
often  appeared  in  concerts  of  Chinese 
music.  The  Russian  and  Oriental  influ¬ 
ences  in  Tcherepnin’s  life  are  revealed 
in  the  exotic  atmosphere  and  vivid 
colors  of  many  of  his  works.  A  distin¬ 
guishing  technical  trait  is  the  use  of  a 
nine-tone  scale,  with  which  he  is  identi¬ 
fied.  His  operas:  Ol-Ol  (1925);  Die 
Hochzeit  der  Sobeide  (1930);  The 
Fanner  and  the  Fairy  (1952).  He  has 
also  written  a  second  act  to,  and  revised 
the  scoring  of,  Mussorgsky’s  unfinished 
opera  The  Marriage ;  this  new  version 
was  introduced  in  Essen  in  1937. 
Tcherepnin,  Nicolai,  composer.  Bom 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  May  14,  1873; 
died  Issy-les-Moulineaux,  France,  June 
26,  1945.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov.  For  five  years,  beginning  in 
1909,  he  was  the  conductor  of  Serge 
Diaghilev’s  Ballet  Russe  in  Paris.  Just 
before  World  War  I  he  returned  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  after  the  Revolution  he  settled 
permanently  in  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  writing  music  for 
the  stage.  His  style  was  primarily  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  techniques  and  appro  aches 
of  the  Russian  national  school.  He  wrote 
three  operas:  The  Marriage  Broker; 
Poverty  Is  Not  a  Crime;  and  Ivan  the 
Chancellor .  He  completed  Mussorg¬ 
sky’s  The  Fair  at  Sorochinsk,  a  version 
introduced  at  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera 
in  1923,  and  seven  years  later  produced 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Tcherevik,  a  peasant  (bass)  in  Mus¬ 
sorgsky’s  The  Fair  at  Sorochinsk . 
Tchemomor,  a  wizard  in  Glinka’s  Russ¬ 
ian  and  Ludmilla. 

Teatro  alia  Scala  (La  Scala),  the  lead¬ 
ing  opera  house  of  Italy,  and  one  of 
the  most  significant  opera  houses  of 
the  world.  It  was  built  in  Milan  in  1776 
on  the  site  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
alia  Scala,  by  order  of  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  replacing  a  theater  which  had 
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burned.  Designed  by  Piermarini  of 
Foghano,  it  was  the  finest  and  costliest 
theater  of  its  day.  It  opened  on  August 
3>  1778,  with  Antonio  Salieri’s  Europa 
riconosciuta. 

The  theater  was  extensively  remod¬ 
eled  in  1867.  In  1872  it  became  the 
property  of  the  municipality  of  Milan, 
administered  by  a  commission  elected 
by  the  city  council  and  the  theater’s 
box  owners.  In  1897,  in  a  wave  of 
economy,  the  city  administration 
stopped  its  funds,  and  the  opera  house 
closed.  Such  resentment  was  expressed 
by  the  Milanese  that  the  city  had  to 
restore  its  financial  support.  The  house 
closed  again  during  the  years  of  World 
War  I.  In  1920  a  group  of  patrons  pro¬ 
vided  the  funds  to  reopen  the  theater. 
The  building  was  completely  modern¬ 
ized.  It  reopened  with  Arturo  Tosca¬ 
nini  as  its  artistic  director.  This  period, 
ending  with  Toscanini’s  resignation  in 
1929,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
La  Scala’s  history.  The  theater  closed 
again  during  World  War  II,  and  was 
later  severely  bombed.  After  partial 
restoration,  it  reopened  on  May  11, 

1946,  with  an  orchestral  concert  con¬ 
ducted  by  Toscanini,  the  first  of  ten 
concerts  he  led  to  raise  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  reconstruction.  The 
first  new  opera  performed  by  La  Scala 
after  the  company  resumed  operations 
was  Pizzetti’s  UOro  on  January  1, 

1947. 

The  world  premieres  at  La  Scala 
represent  a  sizable  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Italian  opera.  This  is  a  partial 
but  representative  list:  Uamore  dei  tre 
re;  Andrea  Chenier;  La  campana  som - 
mersa;  La  cena  delle  beffe;  Debora  e 
Jaele;  Falstaff;  Fra  Gherardo;  La  Gio - 
conda;  Germania;  I  Lombardi;  Lucre - 
zia  Borgia;  Madama  Butterfly;  Mefisto - 
fele;  Nabucco;  Nerone;  Norma;  Otello; 
Turandot ;  La  Wally;  Zaza. 

Teatro  Costanzi,  the  leading  opera 
house  in  Rome,  built  in  1889  with  funds 
provided  by  Domenico  Costanzi,  a 
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wealthy  hotel  owner.  It  opened  on  No¬ 
vember  27,  1880,  with  Rossini’s  Semi - 
ramide .  It  was  then,  and  still  is,  one  of 
the  largest  theaters  in  Italy,  having  been 
elaborately  rebuilt  in  193 1,  when  it  was 
renamed  the  Teatro  Reale.  The  most 
important  of  its  world  premieres  have 
been  those  of  L’amico  Fritz;  Cavalleria 
mstieana;  Lodoletta;  Iris ;  and  Tosca. 
Teatro  della  Pergola,  the  principal 
opera  house  of  Florence,  Italy,  named 
after  the  street  on  which  it  is  located. 
It  was  built  in  1657  by  the  Medicis  as 
a  home  for  spoken  drama.  On  the  site, 
the  first  opera.  Peri’s  Dafne,  had  been 
performed  in  1597.  Opera  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Teatro  della  Pergola  for 
the  first  time  in  1738.  For  this  house 
Meyerbeer  wrote  his  11  crociato  m 
Egitto,  Verdi,  his  Macbeth . 

Teatro  di  San  Cassiano,  the  first  public 
opera  house,  opened  in  Venice  in  1637 
(see  opera  performance). 

Teatro  la  Fenice,  the  most  important 
opera  house  of  Venice,  and  one  of 
Italy’s  greatest  operatic  institutions.  Its 
construction  began  in  1790,  but  before 
the  building  was  completed  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  Living  up  to  its  name 
(in  English,  The  Phoenix),  it  was  re¬ 
built,  opening  two  years  later.  Rossini’s 
first  serious  opera,  Tancredi,  was  intro¬ 
duced  there  in  1813.  Other  important 
premieres  included  those  of  Attila; 
Ernani;  Rigoletto;  S  emir  amide;  Simon 
Boccanegra;  and  La  traviata. 

Teatro  Reale,  see  teatro  costanzi. 
Teatro  San  Carlo,  the  leading  opera 
house  in  Naples,  and  one  of  Italy’s 
most  significant  operatic  organizations. 
It  was  built  in  1737.  From  1810  to 
1839  it  was  under  the  artistic  direction 
of  Domenico  Barbaja,  becoming  at 
that  time  one  of  the  world’s  great  opera 
houses.  The  present  structure  was  built 
after  a  fire  destroyed  the  original  build¬ 
ing  in  1816.  It  was  remodeled  in  1844. 
After  World  War  II  it  was  remodeled 
once  again.  Under  the  artistic  direction 
of  Pasquale  di  Costanzo,  it  now  em- 


TELRAMUND 
barked  on  a  progressive  program  that 
included  first  performances  in  Italy  of 
works  by  such  composers  as  Handel, 
Haydn,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  Rous¬ 
sel.  Among  the  historic  premieres 
given  here  were  those  of  Lucia  di  Lam - 
mermoor;  Verdi’s  Luisa  Miller  and 
Alzira;  Rossini’s  Moise  and  Otello ; 
D’Erlanger’s  Less. 

Tebaldi,  Renata,  soprano.  Bom  Pesaro, 
Italy,  February  1,  1922.  For  ten  years 
she  attended  the  Conservatories  of  Pe¬ 
saro  and  Parma,  where  she  at  first  spe¬ 
cialized  in  the  piano.  When  she  decided 
to  become  a  singer,  she  took  private 
lessons  from  Carmen  Mellis  and  dra¬ 
matic  coaching  from  Giuseppe  Pais. 
She  made  her  debut  at  the  Rivigo  Thea¬ 
ter  in  Mefistofele  in  1944.  Success  came 
in  1946,  when  Arturo  Toscanini  heard 
her  and  engaged  her  to  appear  under 
his  direction  at  a  concert  at  La  Scala. 
Appearances  in  major  Italian  opera 
houses  and  at  Covent  Garden  and  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  brought  her  to  the 
front  rank  of  opera  sopranos.  She  made 
her  American  debut  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Opera  on  September  26,  1950. 
On  January  31,  1955,  she  appeared  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
singing  the  role  of  Desdemona.  She 
appeared  in  a  motion-picture  version 
of  Lohengrin  filmed  in  Italy,  and  sang 
(but  did  not  appear)  in  an  Italian  film 
version  of  Aida. 

Telephone,  The,  one-act  op  era  by  Gian- 
Carlo  Menotti.  Libretto  by  the  com¬ 
poser.  Premiere:  New  York,  Heck- 
scher  Theater,  February  18, 1947.  Ben, 
trying  to  propose  to  Lucy,  is  continu¬ 
ally  interrupted  by  Lucy’s  passion  for 
telephone  conversations.  In  despera¬ 
tion  he  rushes  out  to  a  phone  booth, 
telephones  his  proposal,  and  is  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Television  of  opera,  see  opera  per¬ 
formance - TELEVISION. 

Tell,  see  william  tell. 

Telramund,  Frederick  of,  Count  of 
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Brabant,  Elsa’s  guardian  (baritone)  in 
Wagner’s  Lohengrin. 

Telva,  Marion,  contralto.  Bom  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  September  26,  1897! 
She  began  studying  singing  seriously 
on  the  advice  of  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink.  On  December  31,  1920,  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  Manon  Lescaut.  She  remained 
at  the  Metropolitan  for  a  decade,  distin¬ 
guishing  herself  both  in  Italian  operas 
and  in  the  Wagnerian  repertory.  She 
was  seen  in  several  important  premieres 
and  revivals,  including  those  of  Die 
aegyptische  Helena,  Norma,  Peter 
Ibbetson,  and  The  Snow  Maiden.  She 
went  into  retirement  after  the  1930- 
1931  season.  Re-engaged  in  1935,  she 
was  unable  to  perform  because  of  poor 
health. 

Tempest,  The,  see  Shakespeare. 

Temple  Dancer,  The,  one-act  opera 
by  John  Adam  Hugo.  Libretto  by 
Bell-Ranske.  Premiere:  Metropolitan 
Opera,  March  12,  1919.  The  temple 
dancer  falls  in  love  with  a  young  man 
of  her  faith.  Unable  to  gain  a  favorable 
sign  from  the  gods  for  this  love,  she 
poisons  the  temple  guard  and  curses 
the  temple.  A  bolt  of  lightning  kills  her 
as  she  tries  to  steal  the  holy  temple 
jewels. 

Templer  und  die  Judin,  Der  (The 
Templar  and  the  Jewess),  opera  by 
Heinrich  Marschner.  Libretto  by  W.  A. 
Wohlbriick  and  the  composer,  based 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Ivanhoe.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Leipzig  Opera,  December  22, 
1829.  Robert  Schumann  quoted  the 
aria  “Wer  ist  der  Ritter  hoch  geehrt” 
in  the  final  variation  of  his  Etudes  sym- 
phoniques,  for  piano.  See  also  ivanhoe. 
Tender  Land,  The,  opera  by  Aaron 
Copland.  Libretto  by  Horace  Everett. 
Premiere:  New  York  City  Opera,  April 
1,  1954.  The  setting  is  the  Midwest, 
where  a  rural  family  engages  two  har¬ 
vesters  to  aid  with  the  crops.  One  of 
them,  Martin,  falls  in  love  with  the 
girl  of  the  house,  Laurie.  They  plan  to 
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elope,  but  Martin  loses  heart  and  one 
night  disappears.  Heartbroken,  Laurie 
goes  out  into  the  world  alone. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  poet.  Born 
Somersby,  England,  August  6,  1809; 
died  Haslemere,  England,  October  6, 
1892.  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King, 
a  poetic  adaptation  of  the  Arthurian 
legend,  was  made  into  operas  by  Her¬ 
man  Bemberg  {Elaine),  Walter  Cour- 
voisier  {Lanzelot  und  Elaine),  and 
Odon  Michalovich  ( Edin ).  His  Enoch 
Arden  was  adapted  as  an  opera  by 
Rezso  Raimann,  also  by  Eduardo 
Sanchez  de  Fuentes  ( Naufrago ) . 

Tenor,  the  highest  range  of  the  adult 
male  voice,  when  produced  naturally. 
Normally,  it  extends  about  two  octaves 
upward  from  the  C  an  octave  below 
middle  C. 

Teresa,  (1)  a  miller  (mezzo-soprano) 
in  Bellini’s  La  Sonnambula. 

(2)  Balducci’s  daughter  (soprano) 
in  Berlioz’  Benvenuto  Cellini . 

Temina,  Milka,  dramatic  soprano. 
Bom  Belgisc,  Croatia,  December  19, 
1863;  died  Zagreb,  May  18,  1941.  She 
studied  singing  with  Ida  Winterberg  in 
Zagreb  and  Joseph  Gansbacher  in 
Vienna.  Her  debut  took  place  while  she 
was  still  studying  in  Zagreb,  in  the  role 
of  Amelia  in  Un  ballo  in  maschera.  On 
Anton  Seidl’s  recommendation  she  was 
selected  to  succeed  Katharina  Klafsky 
as  principal  soprano  of  the  Bremen 
Opera.  In  1890  she  was  engaged  by  the 
Munich  Royal  Opera,  where  for  a  dec¬ 
ade  she  distinguished  herself  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  Wagnerian  sopranos  of 
her  time.  Her  American  debut  took 
place  in  Boston  in  1896  with  the  Dam- 
rosch  Opera  Company;  she  sang  the 
role  of  Briinnhilde  in  Die  Walkure .  She 
made  her  London  debut,  as  Isolde,  in 
1898,  and  her  first  appearance  at  Bay¬ 
reuth,  as  Kundry,  in  1899.  On  January 
27,  1900,  she  made  her  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  as  Elisabeth.  During  her 
association  with  the  Metropolitan  she 
created  for  America  the  role  of  Kun- 
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dry;  for  participating  in  this  perform¬ 
ance,  given  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Wagner  family,  she  was  denounced  and 
never  again  invited  to  Bayreuth.  Ter- 
nina  also  created  for  America  the  role 
of  Tosca.  She  went  into  retirement  in 

1906,  at  the  height  of  her  career,  after 
an  attack  of  paralysis.  For  a  year  she 
taught  singing  at  the  Institute  of  Musi¬ 
cal  Art  in  New  York,  after  which  she 
went  into  complete  retirement  in 
Zagreb.  There  she  was  credited  with 
the  discovery  of  Zinka  Milanov. 
Terzetto  delle  maschere,  trio  of  Ping, 
Pang,  and  Pong,  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of 
Puccini’s  Turandot. 

Te  souvient-il  du  lumineux  voyage, 
duet  of  Thai's  and  Athanael  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  scene  of  Massenet’s  Thais . 

Tess,  opera  by  Frederick  d’Erlanger. 
Libretto  by  Luigi  Illica,  based  on 
Thomas  Hardy’s  Tess  of  the  d’XJrber - 
villes.  Premiere:  San  Carlo  Opera, 
April  10,  1906.  Tess  is  seduced  by  an 
aristocrat.  She  confesses  her  sin  to  her 
husband  in  the  bridal  chamber.  When 
he  refuses  to  forgive  her,  she  commits 
suicide. 

Tetrazzini,  Luisa,  coloratura  soprano. 
Born  Florence,  Italy,  June  29,  1871; 
died  Milan,  April  28,  1940.  One  of  the 
greatest  coloratura  sopranos  of  all  time, 
she  studied  first  with  her  sister  Eva,  a 
dramatic  soprano,  and  then  at  the  Musi¬ 
cal  Institute  in  Florence.  Her  debut 
took  place  in  Florence  in  1890  in  the 
role  of  Inez.  After  many  appearances 
in  Italy  and  South  America,  she  scored 
her  first  triumphs  with  a  new  company 
touring  Mexico  in  1905.  The  company 
later  appeared  in  San  Francisco,  where 
she  was  a  sensation.  She  made  her 
Covent  Garden  debut  on  November  2, 

1907,  as  Violetta.  On  January  15, 1908, 
she  made  her  first  appearance  with  the 
Manhattan  Opera  Company,  again  as 
Violetta.  She  became  such  a  favorite  in 
New  York  that  in  her  first  season  with 
the  Manhattan  Opera  she  appeared 
twenty-two  times,  instead  of  the  fifteen 


originally  scheduled.  She  remained 
with  the  company  until  its  dissolution. 
On  December  27,  1911,  she  made  her 
bow  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as 
Lucia.  She  stayed  only  a  single  season 
at  the  Metropolitan.  For  the  next  few 
years  she  toured  the  United  States  in 
recitals,  and  in  1913  she  appeared  with 
the  Chicago  Opera.  After  World  War  I 
she  returned  to  America  for  several 
concert  tours;  her  last  appearance  in 
this  country  was  in  1931.  She  then  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  teaching  singing  in 
Milan.  Her  older  sister,  Eva,  made  suc¬ 
cessful  opera  appearances  in  Europe 
and  America,  retiring  when  she  married 
the  opera  conductor  Cleofonte  Cam- 
panini. 

Teyte,  Maggie  (born  tate)  ,  soprano. 
Bom  Wolverhampton,  England,  April 
17,  1888.  After  attending  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  in  London  she  studied 
privately  for  four  years  with  Jean  de 
Reszke.  Her  debut  took  place  at  the 
Opera-Comique  in  1908,  as  Melisande. 
A  year  later  in  Munich  she  created  the 
role  of  Suzanne  in  The  Secret  of  Su¬ 
zanne.  On  November  4,  191 1,  she  made 
her  American  opera  debut  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  Cherubino.  For  three  seasons 
she  was  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Chicago  Opera,  and  from  1915  to  1917 
she  appeared  with  the  Boston  Opera. 
After  World  War  I  she  toured  exten¬ 
sively  in  song  recitals,  becoming  an  out¬ 
standing  interpreter  of  French  song. 
She  returned  to  opera  on  March  25, 
1948,  singing  Melisande  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera  Company.  For  her 
services  to  French  music  during  World 
War  II,  she  was  decorated  with  the 
Croix  de  Lorraine  in  1945. 

Thai's,  opera  in  three  acts  by  Jules  Mas¬ 
senet.  Libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  based 
on  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Ana- 
tole  France.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera, 
March  16,  1894.  American  premiere: 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
November  25,  1907. 

Characters:  Thais,  a  courtesan  (so- 
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prano) ;  Athanael,  a  Cenobite  monk 
(baritone) ;  Nicias,  a  wealthy  Alexan¬ 
drian  (tenor) ;  Crobyle,  his  slave  (so¬ 
prano)  ;  Myrtale,  another  slave  (mezzo- 
soprano);  Palemon,  an  old  monk 
(bass);  La  Charmeuse,  a  dancer  (so¬ 
prano);  Albine,  an  abbess  (mezzo- 
soprano);  Cenobites,  actors,  dancers, 
nuns,  citizens  of  Alexandria.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  Egypt  in  the  fourth  century. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  A  Cenobite  commu¬ 
nity.  Back  from  Alexandria,  Athanael 
tells  his  associates  about  the  evil  pre¬ 
vailing  in  that  city,  and  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  courtesan  Thai's.  In  his 
sleep,  Athanael  dreams  that  Thais 
is  performing  a  sensual  dance.  He 
awakens  with  horror.  Now  determined 
to  convert  Thais,  refusing  to  be  dis¬ 
suaded  by  Palemon’s  arguments,  he 
sets  out  for  Alexandria. 

Scene  2.  Nicias’  house  in  Alexandria. 
Gazing  at  the  city,  Athanael  laments 
that  it  should  have  become  so  degen¬ 
erate  (“Voila  done  la  terrible  cite”). 
When  Nicias  appears,  Athanael  wel¬ 
comes  his  old  friend  warmly.  Nicias 
is  cynical  when  Athanael  tells  him 
he  has  come  to  convert  Thais,  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  friendship — and  de¬ 
spite  his  own  infatuation  for  the  cour¬ 
tesan — he  offers  to  help.  He  fits  out  the 
monk  in  handsome  clothes.  When  Thais 
arrives,  Athanael  is  at  first  stunned  by 
her  beauty.  She  learns  from  Nicias  that 
Athanael  is  a  philosopher  who  volun¬ 
tarily  lives  in  the  desert  and  who  has 
come  to  save  her  soul.  Athanael  ex¬ 
plains  further  that  his  teachings  em¬ 
brace  the  rejection  of  the  flesh.  Thais 
mockingly  replies  that  her  religion  is 
that  of  love.  Provocatively,  she  sug¬ 
gests  to  the  monk  that  he  try  the  de¬ 
lights  she  offers.  Athanael,  horrified, 
rushes  from  the  house. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  Thais’  house.  Thais 
meditates  on  her  world-weariness  (“Ah, 
je  suis  seule”) .  She  begs  her  mirror  to 
tell  her  again  that  she  is  beautiful  (Air 
du  miroir:  “Dis-moi  que  je  suis  belle”) . 
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Athanael  interrupts  her  reveries.  While 
marveling  at  her  beauty  he  remains  in¬ 
flexible  in  his  resolve  to  save  her.  When 
Thais  tries  to  lure  him  into  making 
love  to  her,  Athanael  reveals  that  he  is 
really  a  monk,  and  will  be  her  savior. 
A  sudden  fear  seizes  Thai's;  she  falls 
on  her  knees  and  begs  for  mercy.  Ex¬ 
ultant,  the  monk  promises  her  a  new 
joy  as  the  bride  of  Christ.  From  a  dis¬ 
tance  comes  Nicias’  voice,  calling  to 
her.  Recovered  from  her  temporary 
fear,  Thais  exclaims  she  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  courtesan,  and  has  no  use 
for  God. 

Scene  2.  Before  Thais’  house.  Pre¬ 
ceding  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  the  or¬ 
chestra  plays  the  celebrated  “Medita¬ 
tion,”  the  beautiful  melody  symbolic  of 
Thais’  spiritual  regeneration.  Weary 
and  spent  from  a  night  of  revelry, 
Thais  approaches  Athanael  and  con¬ 
fesses  to  him  that  her  life  has  been 
wasted.  She  is  ready  to  follow  Athanael, 
but  begs  that  she  may  take  with  her  a 
statue  of  Eros.  When  the  monk  learns 
that  this  statue  was  a  gift  from  Nicias, 
he  smashes  it;  then,  entering  the  cour¬ 
tesan’s  house,  he  destroys  all  other 
symbols  of  physical  pleasures.  Mean¬ 
while,  Nicias  and  his  friends  appear, 
continuing  their  revelry.  Voluptuous 
dances  are  performed,  including  one 
by  La  Charmeuse.  When  Athanael  and 
Thais  emerge  from  the  house,  they  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  old  Thais  is  dead,  and 
that  a  new  spiritual  woman  has  arisen 
in  her  place.  Learning  that  the  monk 
intends  taking  Thais  away,  the  crowd 
rushes  at  Athanael  to  kill  him.  Nicias 
saves  the  situation  by  throwing  gold 
coins.  In  the  mad  scramble  for  them, 
the  people  forget  Thais. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  A  desert  oasis. 
Thais  is  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  but 
the  monk  urges  her  on,  insisting  she 
must  mortify  her  flesh.  But  at  the  sight 
of  her  bleeding  feet,  Athanael  is  filled 
with  pity.  He  bathes  her  feet  and  brings 
her  fruit  and  water.  Thais  now  enters 
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a  state  of  exaltation.  When  nuns  ap¬ 
pear,  Athanael  tells  them  he  has 
brought  them  a  sinner.  The  Abbess 
Albine  and  her  sisters  conduct  Thai's 
to  a  cell  in  their  convent.  At  her  de¬ 
parture,  Athanael  is  tortured  by  the 
thought  that  he  will  never  again  see 
Thai’s. 

Scene  2.  The  Cenobite  community. 
Athanael  confesses  to  Palemon  that  in 
saving  Thai's  he  has  lost  his  soul.  He 
cannot  drive  Thai's  from  his  mind. 
When  Palemon  leaves,  Athanael  prays, 
but  as  he  does  so  he  sees  Thais  in  a 
vision,  sensuous  and  irresistible.  Voices 
now  proclaim  that  Thais  must  die.  Hor¬ 
rified,  Athanael  rushes  away,  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  her  again. 

Scene  3.  The  convent  garden.  Thais, 
dying,  is  surrounded  by  nuns.  When 
Athanael  arrives,  the  nuns  leave  the 
monk  and  Thais  alone.  The  monk 
pleads  for  Thais  to  return  to  Alexandria 
with  him.  Gently,  Thais  recalls  their 
spiritual  regeneration  through  the  long 
journey  in  the  desert;  she  has  finally 
found  peace  (Death  of  Thais:  “Te 
souvient-il  du  lumineux  voyage”). 
Athanael  now  tries  to  convince  her  that 
the  only  truth  lies  in  physical  pleasures. 
Thais  raises  herself,  seeing  a  vision  of 
Paradise.  Athanael  begs  her  not  to 
leave  him.  She  falls  back  dead.  The 
monk  is  inconsolable  in  his  grief. 

In  adapting  France’s  novel,  Louis 
Gallet  made  a  compromise  between 
prose  and  poetry  by  using  a  free-flow¬ 
ing  rhythmic  prose.  Massenet’s  music 
adapted  itself  to  Gallet’s  style.  As 
Ernest  Newman  has  pointed  out,  the 
composer  “cut  his  melodic  periods  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  his  li¬ 
brettist,”  making  “his  musical  phrase- 
divisions,  in  the  main,  at  the  same 
points.  The  mood  and  feeling  of  play 
and  music  are  also  at  one.”  The  Gallet 
text,  though  it  passes  from  sensual  to 
spiritual  love  and  back,  from  physical 
voluptuousness  to  religious  exaltation, 
places  greater  emphasis  on  spiritual 


than  physical  joy.  And  Massenet’s 
music,  in  its  over-all  sweetness  and 
radiance,  is  more  soulful  than  passion¬ 
ate. 

Massenet  wrote  his  opera  for  the 
American  soprano  Sibyl  Sanderson, 
who  created  the  title  role  in  1894.  The 
greatest  of  all  Tha'ises,  Mary  Garden, 
created  the  role  for  America  in  1907. 
Thanatos,  god  of  death  (bass)  in 
Gluck’s  Alceste . 

Theater-an-der-Wien,  one  of  the  most 
important  theaters  in  Vienna,  founded 
by  Emmanuel  Schikaneder  with  funds 
provided  by  the  merchant  Zitterbach. 
It  was  intended  to  rival  the  Burgthe- 
ater.  It  opened  on  June  13,  1801,  with 
a  play  by  Schikaneder,  the  music  by 
the  theater’s  kapellmeister,  Franz  Tey- 
ber.  For  a  while,  the  productions  were 
mainly  spectacles,  but  before  long 
operas  were  introduced.  In  1803  Che¬ 
rubini’s  Lodoiska  and  Der  Bernards - 
berg  were  performed.  It  was  for  this 
theater  that  Schikaneder  commissioned 
Beethoven  to  write  his  only  opera, 
Fidelio ,  introduced  in  1805.  Schubert’s 
Die  Zauberharfe  was  produced  in  1820. 
In  1821  Domenico  Barbaja  became  di¬ 
rector  of  the  theater,  which  now  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  with  its  performances 
of  Rossini’s  operas.  Jenny  Lind  ap¬ 
peared  here  in  1846.  The  Theater-an- 
der-Wien  subsequently  became  a  home 
for  operettas,  and  it  was  here  that  such 
classics  as  Die  Fledermaus,  The  Gypsy 
Baron ,  and  The  Merry  Widow  were 
introduced. 

Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  the  leading 
opera  house  in  Belgium.  Modeled  after 
Italian  opera  houses,  it  opened  in  Brus¬ 
sels  in  1700,  presenting  works  by  Lully 
and  Rameau.  The  original  theater  was 
destroyed  in  1820,  and  a  larger  one 
was  built  ten  years  later  on  the  same 
site.  Soon  after  the  reopening,  the  first 
performance  in  Belgium  of  La  muette 
de  Portici  had  profound  consequences, 
touching  off  the  revolt  against  Dutch 
rule  that  resulted  in  Belgium’s  consti- 
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tution  as  an  independent  state.  It  was 
at  this  opera  house  that  Carmen ,  with 
Minnie  Hauk  singing  the  title  role, 
achieved  its  first  major  success.  In  the 
last  half  century,  the  repertory  has 
given  prominence  to  operas  by  Belgian 
and  French  composers.  In  the  thirty- 
year  period  beginning  in  1918,  it  pre¬ 
sented  forty-one  new  operas  by  Bel¬ 
gians,  twenty-four  by  Frenchmen  and 
only  fifteen  by  other  composers. 
Among  the  theater’s  notable  premieres 
have  been  those  of  Ibert’ s  and  Honeg¬ 
ger’s  L’Aiglon;  Honegger’s  Antigone; 
D’Indy’s  UEtranger  and  Fervaal;  Mas¬ 
senet’s  Herodiade;  Milhaud’s  Les  mal- 
heurs  d'Orphee;  Leroux’s  La  Reine 
Fiammette;  Chabrier’s  Le  roi  malgre 
lui; ^  Reyer’s  Salammbo  and  Sigurd . 
Theatre  de  la  Spectacle,  the  first  opera 
house  in  the  United  States,  built  in  New 
Orleans.  See  opera  performance — 

UNITED  STATES. 

Theatre  Lyrique,  an  opera  house  in¬ 
augurated  in  Paris  on  September  21, 
1851,  under  the  direction  of  Edmond 
Souveste.  It  achieved  its  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance  as  an  operatic  institution  under 
the  managership  of  Leon  Carvalho  be¬ 
tween  1856  and  1860,  and  from  1862 
to  1868.  Among  the  celebrated  French 
operas  introduced  there  were  Gounod’s 
Faust ,  Mireille ,  Philemon  et  Baucis , 
and  Romeo  et  Juliette ,  and  Bizet’s  Les 
pecheurs  de  perles . 

Theiaire,  a  character  (soprano)  in 
Rameau’s  Castor  et  Pollux . 

Thfil,  Georges,  tenor.  Born  Paris,  De¬ 
cember  14,  1897.  After  attending  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  he  studied  pri¬ 
vately  with  Fernando  de  Lucia  in  Na¬ 
ples  and  Ernest  Dupre  in  Paris.  In  1924 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  in 
Thais.  He  became  an  outstanding 
favorite  at  the  Opera,  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  La  Scala,  and  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie.  On  March  20,  1931,  he  made 
his  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan  Opera  in  Romeo  et  Juliette.  He  was 
unable  to  duplicate  in  America  his 
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European  successes,  and  he  stayed  at 
the  Metropolitan  only  two  seasons. 
After  leaving,  he  returned  to  sing  in 
France.  He  starred  with  Grace  Moore 
in  a  motion-picture  adaptation  of 
Louise  that  was  filmed  in  France. 
Thoas,  king  of  Scythia  (bass)  in 
Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Tauride. 

Thomas,  Ambroise,  composer.  Born 
Metz,  France,  August  5,  1811;  died 
Paris,  February  12,  1896.  He  attended 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won 
many  prizes,  including  the  Prix  de 
Rome.  In  Rome  he  wrote  several 
choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  works. 
After  returning  to  Paris  in  1836  he 
concentrated  on  music  for  the  stage. 
He  completed  his  first  opera  in  1837, 
La  double  echelle,  produced  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  other  operas  for  the  Opera-Comique 
and  some  ballets  for  the  Opera,  before 
achieving  his  first  major  success  with 
Mina,  given  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
1843.  A  succession  of  operas  continued 
to  flow  from  his  pen,  all  of  them  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Opera-Comique,  culmi¬ 
nating  with  Mignon ,  introduced  on 
November  17,  1866.  Mignon  was 
Thomas’s  triumph.  In  less  than  thirty 
years  it  was  given  over  a  thousand  per¬ 
formances;  on  the  occasion  of  its  thou¬ 
sandth  performance  (1894)  Thomas 
was  honored  with  the  rank  of  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  After 
Mignon ,  his  most  important  opera  was 
Hamlet  (1868),  his  first  work  since 
1840  that  was  a  grand  opera  rather 
than  an  opera  comique.  Introduced  by 
the  Paris  Opera,  it  was  a  major  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  1851  Thomas  became  a  member 
of  the  Institut  de  France.  Five  years 
later  he  was  appointed  a  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Conservatory.  In 
1871  he  succeeded  Auber  as  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Conservatory.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  operas  were:  Mina  (1843) ;  Le 
Caid  (1849) ;  Le  songe  d’une  nuit  d’ete 
(1850);  Raymond  (1851);  Psyche 
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(1857) ;  Le  Carnaval  de  Venise  (1857); 
Mignon  (1866);  Hamlet  (1868); 
Frangoise  de  Rimini  (1882). 

Thomas,  John  Charles,  baritone.  Bom 
Meyersdale,  Pennsylvania,  September 
6,  1891.  After  completing  music  study 
at  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  he  ap¬ 
peared  extensively  in  operettas  and 
musical  comedies,  achieving  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  Sigmund  Romberg’s  Maytime . 
Thomas  made  his  concert  debut  in 
1918.  Six  years  later  he  appeared  in 
opera  for  the  first  time  in  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Aida  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
went  to  Europe  in  1925  and  was  ac¬ 
claimed  for  his  performance  in  Hero - 
diade  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie. 
Thomas  remained  three  years  with  that 
company,  singing  fifteen  major  roles; 
he  appeared  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Milhaud’s  Les  malheurs  d’Orphee. 
After  other  successful  appearances  in 
London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  in  1930  and 
sang  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera.  On 
February  2,  1934,  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  La  travi - 
ata .  He  remained  with  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  through  the  1942-1943  season.  In 
1940  he  appeared  in  the  motion  picture 
Kingdom  Come .  Successful  also  in  con¬ 
certs  and  radio,  Thomas  was  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (California)  Music  Academy  in 
1951. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  conductor.  Born 
Essen,  Germany,  October  11,  1835; 
died  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  4, 1905. 
This  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
musical  culture  in  America  made  his 
conductorial  debut  in  the  opera  house. 
As  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York 
in  1858,  he  took  over  a  performance  of 
La  Juive ,  when  the  regular  conductor 
became  indisposed.  Though  Thomas 
was  known  chiefly  as  conductor  of 
concerts,  in  1885  he  became  conductor 
of  the  newly  formed  American  Opera 
Company  (which  see).  Despite  some 


brilliant  performances,  the  company 
was  a  failure  and  collapsed  after  a 
single  season.  When  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  National  Opera  Company, 
Thomas  continued  as  one  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  for  a  single  season. 

Thomson,  Virgil,  composer,  critic,  and 
writer  on  music.  Bom  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  November  25,  1896.  He  took 
courses  in  music  at  Harvard  University. 
After  his  graduation  (1922),  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  music  study  in  Paris  with 
Nadia  Boulanger.  He  remained  in 
Paris  until  1932,  devoting  himself  to 
composition.  His  first  major  work  was 
a  provocative  opera,  Four  Saints  in 
Three  Acts ,  the  text  by  Gertrude  Stein. 
The  work  was  introduced  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1934.  Thomson’s  sec¬ 
ond  opera,  The  Mother  of  Us  All  (once 
again  with  text  by  Gertrude  Stein)  was 
commissioned  by  the  Alice  M.  Ditson 
Fund  and  introduced  in  New  York  in 
1947.  In  1940  Thomson  succeeded 
Lawrence  Gilman  as  music  critic  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune .  He  held 
this  post  until  1954,  dropping  it  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  composition.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  scores  for  several  motion  pictures; 
one  of  these,  Louisiana  Story ,  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  music  in  1949. 
Thomson  has  also  written  a  number  of 
books  on  music. 

Thorborg,  Kerstin,  contralto.  Bom 
Venjan,  Kopparbergs  Ian,  Sweden, 
May  19,  1896.  Her  study  took  place  at 
the  opera  school  of  the  Stockholm 
Opera.  She  made  her  debut  with  this 
company  in  Aida .  Besides  singing  at 
the  Stockholm  Opera,  she  appeared 
successfully  with  the  Berlin  Opera,  the 
Vienna  State  Opera,  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Her  success  in  the  Ring  dramas 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1936  brought  her 
a  contract  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  where  she  made  her  debut  on 
December  21,  1936,  in  Die  Walkure . 
During  the  next  decade,  she  was  ac¬ 
claimed  at  the  Metropolitan  for  her 
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performances  in  the  Wagner  dramas, 
Strauss  s  Elektra  and  Her  Rosenkava - 
uer,  and  Gluck’s  Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 
She  also  was  outstandingly  successful 
at  several  Salzburg  Festivals.  In  1944 
she  was  appointed  singer  to  the  Swedish 
court. 

Thousand  and  One  Nights,  see  Ara¬ 
bian  NIGHTS. 

Threepenny  Opera,  The  (Die  Drei- 
groschenoper),  comic  opera  by  Kurt 
Weill.  Libretto  by  Bertolt  Brecht  Pre¬ 
miere;  Berlin,  August  31,  1928.  This 
cynical  modem  descendant  of  John 
Gay’s  The  Beggar's  Opera ,  set  to  Ger¬ 
man  jazz,  was  founded  on  the  popular 
eighteenth  century  work  but  bears  little 
resemblance  to  if.  It  had  a  run  of  some 
four  thousand  performances  in  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  German  thea¬ 
ters,  and  was  popular  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  United  States.  It 
was  also  made  into  a  motion  picture 
in  Germany.  In  1952  the  American 
composer  Marc  Blitzstein  brought 
Weill  s  opera  up  to  date  by  writing  new 
lyrics  and  adapting  the  text— he  made 
no  changes  in  the  score.  This  new  ver¬ 
sion  was  played  successfully  in  New 
York. 

Tibbett,  Lawrence  (born  tibbet)  ,  bari¬ 
tone.  Bom  Bakersfield,  California,  No¬ 
vember  16,  1896.  He  did  not  begin  to 
study  singing  seriously  until  after  he 
had  made  many  church  and  light-opera 
appearances.  His  principal  study  took 
place  with  Frank  La  Forge  and  Basil 
Ruysdael.  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  November  23, 
1923,  as  a  monk  in  Boris  Godunov.  He 
continued  appearing  in  minor  roles 
until  there  took  place  an  event  that  has 
been  described  as  “without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  the  Metropolitan.”  On 
January  2, 1925,  at  a  revival  of  Falstaff, 
Tibbett  had  to  serve  as  a  last-minute 
replacement  for  the  singer  scheduled 
to  appear  as  Ford.  His  exciting  per¬ 
formance,  both  vocally  and  histrioni¬ 
cally,  elicited  one  of  the  most  stirring 
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ovations  in  the  history  of  the  opera 
house.  That  evening  lifted  Tibbett  to 
stardom,  and  from  then  on  he  was  seen 
in  the  principal  baritone  roles  of  many 
Italian  and  French  operas;  in  the  world 
premieres  of  The  Emperor  Jones,  The 
King's  Henchman,  and  Peter  Ibbetson; 
and  in  the  Metropolitan  premieres  of 
Jonny  spielt  auf,  Peter  Grimes,  Kho - 
vantchina,  and  Simon  Boccanegra .  He 
was  also  successful  on  the  concert  stage, 
in  radio  appearances,  and  in  motion 
pictures. 

Tiefland  (Lowland),  opera  by  Eugene 
d’Albert.  Libretto  by  Rudolph  Lothar, 
adapted  from  Terra  Baixa,  a  Spanish 
play  by  Angel  Guimera.  Premiere; 
Prague,  November  15,  1903.  Pedro,  a 
shepherd  who  lives  atop  a  mountain  in 
the  Pyrenees,  dreams  that  he  will  be 
sent  a  bride.  The  landowner  Sebas- 
tiano  gives  him  Martha,  on  condition 
that  he  live  in  the  lowland.  The  reason 
for  the  condition  becomes  clear  to 
Pedro  when  he  learns  that  Sebastiano 
has  betrayed  Martha.  Her  shame  re¬ 
vealed,  Martha  begs  the  shepherd  to 
kill  her,  but  his  love  is  too  great.  When 
Sebastiano  tries  to  detain  the  girl,  Pedro 
strangles  him,  afterward  returning  to 
his  mountain  with  Martha.  The  most 
celebrated  aria  is  the  Wolfserzahlung 
of  Pedro  in  Act  I,  “Schau  her,  das  ist 
ein  Taler,”  describing  a  battle  with  a 
wolf. 

Tletjen,  Heinz,  conductor.  Born  Tan¬ 
gier,  Morocco,  June  24,  1881.  He  be¬ 
gan  conducting  opera  performances  in 
Treves  in  1904,  where  he  remained  for 
almost  two  decades,  becoming  the 
opera  company’s  artistic  director  in 
1907.  After  1919  he  held  the  post  of 
artistic  director  with  the  Saarbriicken 
Opera  and  the  Breslau  Opera.  In  1927 
he  became  director  of  the  Prussian 
State  Theaters,  and  from  1925  to  1930 
director  of  the  Stadtische  Oper  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  After  1931  he  was  for  a  number  of 
years  artistic  director  of  the  Bayreuth 


Festivals,  where  he  occasionally  con¬ 
ducted  some  of  the  performances. 
Timur,  dethroned  Tartar  king  (bass), 
in  Puccini’s  Turandot. 

Ti  rincora,  amata  figlia,  see  au  secours 
kotre  fille. 

Tisbe,  Cinderella’s  stepsister  (contralto) 
in  Rossini’s  La  cenerentola. 

Titania,  queen  of  the  fairies  (speaking 
role)  in  Weber’s  Oberon. 

Titurel,  retired  king  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Grail  (bass),  father  of  Amfortas, 
in  Wagner’s  Parsifal. 

Titus,  Roman  emperor  (tenor)  in  Mo¬ 
zart’s  La  clemenza  di  Tito. 

Toby,  Madama  Flora’s  servant  (mute) 
in  IVIenotti’s  The  Medium. 

Toch,  Ernst,  composer.  Born  Vienna, 
Austria,  December  7,  1887.  The  win¬ 
ning;  of  the  Mozart  Prize  in  1909  en¬ 
abled  him  to  attend  the  Hoch  Con¬ 
servatory  in  Frankfort-on-the-M  aim 
Recognition  of  his  talent  came  quickly. 
In  1910  he  received  the  Mendelssohn 
Prize,  and  for  four  consecutive  years 
the  Austrian  State  Prize  for  chamber- 
music  works.  During  World  War  I  he 
served  in  the  Austrian  Army.  He 
emerged  as  an  important  composer 
after  the  war  with  major  orchestral 
and  chamber  works  and  a  delightful 
chamber  opera,  The  Princess  on  the 
Pea.  In  1932  he  visited  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time,  appearing  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  a 
program  that  included  several  of  his 
works.  After  the  rise  of  Hitler,  Toch 
settled  permanently  in  the  United 
States  and  became  a  citizen.  He  wrote 
music  for  motion  pictures  and  taught 
at  tbie  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  His  operas:  Wegwende  (1925); 
The  Princess  on  the  Pea  ( 1 927 ) ;  Egon 
und  Emilie  (1928);  The  Fan  (1930). 
Todd,  Miss,  the  old  maid  (contralto) 
in  IVCenotti’s  The  Old  Maid  and  the 
Thief. 

T’odlo  casa  doratn,  Gerard’s  aria  in  Act 
1  of  Giordano's  Andrea  C/nwn 
Toftcatyan,  Armand,  tenor.  Born  Plov- 
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div,  Bulgaria,  February  12,  1899.  He 
appeared  in  operettas  in  Paris  before 
studying  singing  seriously  in  Milan 
with  Nino  Cairone.  In  1921  he  made 
his  opera  debut  in  Milan  in  Manon 
Lescaut.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to 
the  United  States  and  appeared  with 
the  Scotti  Opera  Company.  On  Febru- 
ary  14,  1923,  he  made  his  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  debut  in  the  American  pre¬ 
miere  of  Vittadini’s  Anima  Allegra . 
He  remained  at  the  Metropolitan  a 
decade,  returning  for  three  additional 
periods:  1935-1937,  1938-1942,  and 
1943-1946.  He  appeared  in  other 
American  premieres:  those  of  Le 
preziose  ridicole,  II  Signor  Bruschino, 
and  La  vida  breve.  He  also  made  con¬ 
cert  and  radio  appearances.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  Metropolitan  in  1946,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  sing  in  Europe. 

Tolstoy,  Leo,  novelist.  Bom  Tula,  Rus¬ 
sia,  August  28,  1828;  died  Astapovo, 
Russia,  November  20,  1910.  Three  of 
his  novels  have  been  made  into  operas: 
Anna  Karenina  by  lend  Hubay,  Resur¬ 
rection  by  Franco  Alfano,  War  and 
Peace  by  Prokofiev. 

Tomb  Scene,  see  fra  poco  a  me  ri- 
COVERO. 

Tommaso,  a  village  patriarch  (bass)  in 
D’ Albert’s  Tiefland. 

Tonio,  (1)  Marie’s  lover  (tenor)  in 
Donizetti’s  The  Daughter  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment. 

(2)  A  clown  (baritone)  in  Leon¬ 
cavallo’s  Pagliacci. 

Toreador  Song,  Escamillo’s  aria  in  Act 
II  of  Bizet’s  Carmen. 

Torquemada,  a  clockmaker  (tenor)  in 
Ravel’s  Vheure  espagnole. 

Tosca,  opera  in  three  acts  by  Giacomo 
Puccini.  Libretto  by  Giuseppe  Giacosa 
and  Luigi  Illica,  based  on  Victorien 
vSardou’s  drama  La  Tosca.  Premiere: 
Teatro  Costanzi,  Rome,  January  14, 
1900.  United  States  premiere:  New 
York,  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
February  4,  1901. 

Characters:  Floria  Tosca,  an  opera 
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singer  (soprano);  Mario  Cavaradossi, 
a  painter  (tenor) ;  Baron  Scarpia,  chief 
of  police  (baritone) ;  Cesare  Angelotti, 
a  political  plotter  (bass);  Spoletta,  a 
police  agent  (tenor) ;  Sciarrone,  a  gen¬ 
darme  (bass) ;  a  Sacristan  (baritone) ; 
a  jailer,  executioner,  shepherd,  judge; 
townspeople,  guards.  The  setting  is 
Rome  in  1 800. 

Act  I.  The  Church  of  Sant’  Andrea 
della  Valle.  Angelotti,  fleeing  from  the 
police,  hides  in  the  church,  unseen  by 
anybody.  Mario  Cavaradossi  is  here, 
too,  painting  a  portrait  of  one  of  the 
worshipers  who  has  caught  his  eye.  He 
is  unaware  that  his  model  is  Angelotti’s 
sister.  In  love  with  Tosca,  Cavaradossi 
removes  her  miniature  from  his  pocket 
and  becomes  rhapsodic  over  her  beauty 
(“Recondita  armonia”).  As  he  starts 
painting  again,  he  is  accosted  by  An¬ 
gelotti,  his  old  friend,  who  asks  for, 
and  gets,  his  help.  At  the  sound  of 
Tosca’s  voice,  Angelotti  conceals  him¬ 
self.  Tosca  appears.  She  is  enraged  be¬ 
cause,  having  heard  whispered  voices, 
she  is  suspicious  that  her  lover  has  been 
having  a  secret  meeting  with  a  woman. 
Cavaradossi  soothes  her.  The  lovers  ex¬ 
change  ardent  sentiments  (“Non  la  sos- 
piri  la  nostra  casetta”).  When  Tosca 
leaves,  Cavaradossi  guides  Angelotti 
out  of  the  church.  Scarpia  arrives, 
searching  for  Angelotti.  The  police 
chief  comes  upon  a  fan  belonging  to 
Angelotti’s  sister.  When  Tosca  returns 
to  spy  on  Cavaradossi,  Scarpia  shows 
her  the  fan  and  readily  arouses  her 
jealousy  by  suggesting  it  belongs  to  the 
woman  of  Cavaradossi’s  portrait.  The 
church  services  now  begin  (“Te 
Deum”).  As  Scarpia  kneels,  he  thinks 
of  his  forthcoming  destruction  of 
Cavaradossi  and  conquest  of  Tosca. 

Act  II.  Scarpia’s  apartment.  An¬ 
gelotti  cannot  be  found.  Cavaradossi, 
who  has  been  brought  to  Scarpia,  hotly 
disclaims  any  knowledge  of  the  refu¬ 
gee’s  whereabouts.  When  Tosca  ap¬ 
pears  she  rushes  to  her  lover,  but 


Cavaradossi  is  led  to  an  adjoining 
room.  Scarpia  opens  the  door  so  that 
Tosca  may  hear  her  lover’s  anguished 
cries  as  he  is  being  tortured,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  suffering.  Unable  to 
stand  the  sight,  Tosca  reveals  where 
Angelotti  can  be  found  (for  Cavara¬ 
dossi  has  told  her  his  secret),  and 
Cavaradossi  is  released.  The  news 
comes  that  Napoleon  has  won  a  great 
victory  at  Marengo.  Cavaradossi 
shouts  with  joy.  For  this,  Scarpia  con¬ 
demns  him  to  be  executed.  After 
Cavaradossi  is  led  away,  Scarpia  tries 
to  win  Tosca’s  love.  With  anguish, 
Tosca  muses  how  cruelly  fate  has 
treated  her,  she  who  has  devoted  her 
life  to  art,  love,  and  prayer  (“Vissi 
d’arte”).  Spoletta  now  brings  the  tid¬ 
ings  that  Angelotti  has  killed  himself 
at  the  moment  of  his  capture.  Scarpia 
suggests  that  Cavaradossi  will  be  the 
next  to  die,  unless  Tosca  wishes  to  save 
him.  Tosca  promises  to  give  herself  to 
Scarpia  if  Cavaradossi’s  life  be  spared. 
Scarpia  summons  Spoletta  and  orders 
a  mock  execution  for  the  prisoner, 
secretly  adding  a  counterorder.  He  now 
approaches  Tosca  to  claim  his  reward. 
Tosca,  believing  that  she  has  preserved 
her  lover’s  life,  plunges  a  dagger  into 
Scarpia’s  heart. 

Act  III.  The  terrace  of  the  prison 
castle.  Cavaradossi,  in  his  cell,  prepares 
for  death  by  bidding  his  memory  of 
Tosca  farewell  (“E  lucevan  le  stelle”). 
Tosca  arrives.  She  shows  her  lover  the 
passport  she  obtained  from  Scarpia  be¬ 
fore  she  took  his  life,  explaining  that 
Cavaradossi  must  fall  as  if  dead  when 
blank  cartridges  are  fired  at  him. 
Cavaradossi  is  led  to  the  wall  and  shot 
— not  with  blanks.  Tosca  is  stunned  as 
she  learns  of  Scarpia’s  final  treachery. 
Spoletta  and  soldiers  come  to  arrest 
her.  She  evades  them  by  climbing  the 
parapet  and  hurling  herself  into  space. 

Sardou’s  blood-and-thunder  drama 
attracted  two  other  composers  before 
Puccini  set  it  to  music.  One  was  Verdi, 
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who  decided  he  was  too  old  to  under¬ 
take  the  assignment.  The  other  was  Al¬ 
berto  Franchetti,  who  signed  a  contract 
with  Sardou  giving  him  exclusive  rights 
to  the  play.  Puccini  became  impressed 
with  the  operatic  possibilities  of  the 
drama  when  he  saw  Sarah  Bernhardt 
act  it,  but  not  until  a  decade  later, 
when  he  read  that  Franchetti  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  opera  rights,  did  he  actively 
want  to  set  the  play.  There  followed  a 
discreditable  intrigue  involving  not 
only  Puccini,  but  also  Franchetti’s 
librettist,  Illica,  and  the  publisher 
Ricordi.  The  conspirators  were  finally 
successful  in  convincing  Franchetti  not 
to  write  the  opera.  When  Franchetti 
gave  up  his  contract,  Puccini  made  his 
own  with  Sardou.  Understandably, 
Franchetti  never  forgave  Puccini. 

Tosca  did  not  at  first  seem  the  kind 
of  drama  that  suited  Puccini’s  talent 
which,  up  to  now,  had  been  at  its  best 
in  tender  and  sentimental  plays.  Tosca 
was  lurid,  filled  with  horror,  sadism, 
murder,  and  suicide.  However,  with  a 
true  dramatist’s  instinct,  Puccini 
changed  his  style  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  play.  His  beautiful  lyricism, 
however,  was  far  from  forgotten.  The 
over-all  effect  of  Tosca  is  one  of  com¬ 
pelling  drama,  but  several  of  its  arias 
are  among  the  most  memorable  that 
Puccini  ever  wrote. 

Toscanini,  Arturo,  conductor.  Born 
Parma,  Italy,  March  25,  1867.  For  over 
half  a  century  he  was  a  giant  figure  in 
opera  performances  at  La  Scala,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Bayreuth,  and 
Salzburg.  He  attended  the  Parma  Con¬ 
servatory  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1885  with  the  highest  ratings.  For  a 
while  he  played  the  cello  in  various 
opera  orchestras.  The  conductor  of  a 
touring  company  resigned  just  before 
a  performance  of  A'ida  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  on  June  26,  1886.  Toscanini 
left  his  seat  in  the  orchestra  and  took 
over  the  baton.  Without  opening  the 
score,  he  directed  with  such  authority 


and  brilliance  that  he  was  given  an  ova¬ 
tion.  From  that  night  on,  Toscanini 
was  the  company’s  conductor;  during 
the  remainder  of  the  tour  he  directed 
eighteen  different  operas,  all  of  them 
from  memory. 

Back  in  Italy,  he  continued  to  con¬ 
duct  opera  performances  with  such  dis¬ 
tinction  that  he  was  soon  acclaimed  as 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger  con¬ 
ductors.  In  1896  he  was  given  the  most 
important  operatic  post  in  Italy:  that 
of  principal  conductor  and  artistic  di¬ 
rector  of  La  Scala.  After  his  debut  there 
on  December  26,  1898,  leading  Die 
Meister singer,  Toscanini  helped  write 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in 
the  history  of  La  Scala.  He  enriched  the 
repertory  through  the  introduction  of 
many  rarely  heard  or  new  German, 
French,  and  Russian  operas.  He  insti¬ 
tuted  rigorous  rehearsals,  and  made 
exacting  demands  on  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Such  a  standard  of  performance 
was  realized  that  La  Scala,  under  Tos¬ 
canini,  became  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  world’s  opera  houses. 

During  this  period,  Toscanini  re¬ 
mained  only  three  seasons  at  La  Scala. 
His  regime  came  to  an  end  with  dra¬ 
matic  suddenness  when,  at  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Un  ballo  in  maschera ,  the 
audience  refused  to  comply  with  his 
rule  against  encores.  When  the  audi¬ 
ence  persisted  in  its  cries  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  an  aria,  Toscanini  left  the  opera 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  and  refused  to  conduct  again.  In 
1906  he  returned  to  La  Scala,  after 
promises  had  been  made  that  every 
artistic  demand  would  be  adhered  to. 
This  time  he  stayed  two  seasons. 

When  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1908,  he  in¬ 
duced  Toscanini  to  come  with  him. 
Disturbed  by  his  frequent  clashes  with 
La  Scala  officials,  Toscanini  welcomed 
a  change  of  scene.  On  November  16, 
1908,  he  made  his  first  appearance  at 
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the  Metropolitan  Opera,  conducting 
Aida,  “the  finest  performance  of  Aida 
ever  given  in  New  York,”  as  one  of 
the  critics  wrote.  A  month  later  he 
directed  his  first  Wagner  performance 
in  America,  Die  G  otter dammerung . 
Toscanini’s  performances  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  set  new  criteria.  He  performed 
twenty-nine  different  operas,  including 
the  world  premieres  of  The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West  and  Madame  Sans-Gene, 
and  such  novelties  as  Uamore  dei  tre 
re,  Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue,  Gluck’s 
Armide,  and  Boris  Godunov. 

Toscanini  resigned  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  after  the  1914-1915  season. 
He  had  been  involved  in  a  Herculean 
struggle  to  achieve  perfect  perform¬ 
ances,  and  he  was  weary  of  struggles 
with  temperamental  singers.  When,  in 
1920,  plans  were  made  to  reopen  La 
Scala  after  its  period  of  darkness  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  a  group  of  wealthy  patrons 
offered  to  pay  all  the  bills  if  Toscanini 
would  return  as  artistic  director.  Tosca¬ 
nini  consented  on  the  condition  that 
his  word  would  be  the  law.  He  now 
had  a  free  hand  in  matters  of  reper¬ 
tory  ,  number  of  rehearsals,  selection  of 
singers.  Limitless  financial  and  artistic 
resources  were  placed  at  his  command. 
On  December  26,  1921,  La  Scala  re¬ 
opened  with  Toscanini  directing  Fal- 
staff.  Toscanini  remained  at  his  direc¬ 
torial  post  for  eight  years,  a  period  that 
was  another  of  La  Scala’s  greatest.  He 
resigned  in  1929  because  he  felt  he 
no  longer  had  the  physical  strength  to 
carry  the  crushing  burdens  of  an  opera 
house.  His  career  was  now  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  symphonic  music.  He  became 
musical  director  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony,  and  after  that  of 
the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
had  been  founded  for  him.  On  special 
occasions  he  returned  to  the  theater; 
at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals  in  1930  and 
1931,  where  he  was  the  first  Italian 
conductor,  and  at  the  Salzburg  Festi¬ 
vals.  He  also  led  distinguished  radio 
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performances  of  operas  with  the  NBC 
Symphony.  He  led  his  last  concert  with 
this  orchestra  on  April  4,  1954,  an  all- 
Wagner  program.  After  this,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight,  he  began  his  retirement, 
tote  Stadt,  Die  (The  Dead  City),  opera 
by  Erich  Komgold.  Libretto  by  Paul 
Schott,  based  on  a  play  by  Georges 
Rodenbach.  Premiere:  Hamburg 
Opera  and  Cologne  Opera  (simultane¬ 
ously),  December  4,  1920.  The  three 
acts  are  described  as  pictures,  and  are 
filled  with  dream  sequences.  Paul  is  a 
widower  who  lives  in  the  past  with 
haunting  memories  of  his  dead  wife. 
He  meets  Marietta,  a  dancer  who  is  the 
image  of  his  dead  wife,  and  he  falls  in 
love  with  her;  but  he  loves  in  her 
only  that  which  reminds  him  of  his 
wife.  Marietta  is  determined  to  have 
Paul  love  her  for  herself  alone.  When 
she  desecrates  the  memory  of  the  dead 
woman  by  putting  on  her  hair,  which 
Paul  has  saved  and  cherished,  Paul  kills 
her.  But  the  murder  turns  out  to  be 
one  of  his  dreams.  He  now  realizes  that 
he  must  forget  his  wife  for  good. 
Tourel,  Jennie,  mezzo-soprano.  Born 
Montreal,  Canada,  June  18,  1910. 
After  studying  with  Anna  El-Tour  in 
Paris,  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  1933  as  Carmen.  The  ex¬ 
ceptional  range  of  her  voice  enabled 
her  to  appear  there  in  a  great  variety 
of  roles.  She  made  her  American  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  May  15, 
1937  in  Mignon.  This  was  the  sole  ap¬ 
pearance  she  made  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  in  this  period.  In  1942  she  became 
famous  when  Toscanini  selected  her  to 
sing  in  a  performance  of  Berlioz’ 
Romeo  and  Juliet  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony.  She  returned 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1943,  and 
from  then  on  appeared  successfully  in 
many  roles,  including  that  of  Rosina 
in  The  Barber  of  Seville,  which  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  audiences  heard  for  the 
first  time  as  Rossini  wrote  it,  for 
coloratura  mezzo-soprano.  As  a  mem- 
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ber  of  tbe  Metropolitan,  she  made  guest 
appearances  with  the  New  York  City 
Opera  during  its  initial  season  in  1944. 
In  recent  years  she  has  sung  in  South 
America,  at  the  Op6ra-Comique,  and 
at  festival  performances  in  Holland, 
Edinburgh,  and  Venice.  She  has  also 
appeared  extensively  in  the  United 
States  in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with 
orchestras. 

Tons  les  trois  reunis  (Stretti  insiem  tutti 
tre),  trio  of  Marie,  Tonio,  and  Sulpizio 
in  Act  II  of  Donizetti’s  The  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment. 

Traft  ihr  das  Schiff,  Senta’s  ballad  in 
Act  II  of  Wagner’s  Der  fliegende 
Hollander. 

Transatlantic,  opera  by  George  An- 
theil.  Libretto  by  the  composer.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Frankfurt  Opera,  May  25, 
1930.  A  jazz  opera,  Transatlantic  deals 
with  an  American  presidential  candi¬ 
date  and  his  hunt  for  a  beautiful 
woman.  The  opera  was  thoroughly 
American  in  style  and  approach.  One 
of  its  most  provocative  moments  is  an 
aria  sung  in  a  bathtub. 

Transformation  Scene,  music  accom¬ 
panying  the  change  of  scene  in  Act  I 
of  Wagner’s  Parsifal  from  the  forest  to 
the  castle  of  Monsalvat. 

Traubel,  Helen,  soprano.  Born  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  June  20,  1899.  She 
began  to  study  singing  when  she  was 
thirteen  with  her  first  and  only  teacher, 
Vetta  Kerst.  Three  years  later  she  made 
her  debut  as  soloist  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony.  Though  she  was  offered  a 
contract  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
1926  she  turned  it  down,  feeling  she 
was  not  yet  ready.  She  continued  study¬ 
ing  for  the  next  eight  years,  preparing 
roles,  and  singing  in  churches  and  syna¬ 
gogues.  When  she  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  in  an  all- 
Wagner  program  conducted  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  the  conductor  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  he  asked  her  to  appear  in 
the  leading  female  role  of  his  new 
opera,  The  Man  Without  a  Country. 
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When  Traubel  made  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  May  12,  1937, 
it  was  in  the  role  of  Mary  Rutledge  in 
Damrosch’s  opera. 

After  making  many  successful  con¬ 
cert  appearances,  Traubel  returned  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  December 
28,  1939,  appearing  in  her  first  Wagner 
role,  that  of  Sieglinde.  She  was  such  a 
success  that  for  two  years  she  divided 
the  leading  Wagnerian  soprano  roles 
with  Kirsten  Flagstad.  When  Flagstad 
left  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1941, 
Traubel  became  the  principal  Wag¬ 
nerian  soprano  of  the  company.  Within 
a  few  years  her  reputation  as  one  of 
the  great  Wagnerian  sopranos  of  our 
time  was  firmly  established.  Traubel 
resigned  from  the  Metropolitan  after 
the  1952-1953  season,  following  a  dis¬ 
agreement  over  her  right  to  appear  in 
night  clubs.  Since  then  she  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  concerts,  night  clubs,  on 
radio,  and  television,  and  in  motion 
pictures. 

Traurigkeit  ward  mir  zum  Lose,  Con- 
stanza’s  aria  in  Act  II  of  Mozart’s  The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio. 

Traveling  Companions,  The,  see  An¬ 
dersen,  HANS  CHRISTIAN, 
traviata,  La  (The  Lost  One),  opera  in 
four  acts  by  Giuseppe  Verdi.  Libretto 
by  Francesco  Maria  Piave  based  on 
Alexandre  Dumas’s  La  dame  aux 
camelias.  Premiere:  Teatro  la  Fenice, 
Venice,  March  6,  1853.  American  pre¬ 
miere:  New  York,  Academy  of  Music, 
December  3,  1856. 

Characters:  Violetta  Valery,  a  cour¬ 
tesan  (soprano);  Annina,  her  maid 
(soprano  or  mezzo-soprano);  Giu¬ 
seppe,  her  servant  (tenor);  Alfredo 
Germont,  her  lover  (tenor) ;  Flora 
Bervoix,  her  friend  (mezzo-soprano); 
Giorgio  Germont,  Alfredo’s  father 
(baritone) ;  Baron  Douphol,  Alfredo’s 
rival  (baritone) ;  Gastone,  Viscount  of 
Letorieres  (tenor) ;  Marquis  d’Obigny, 
a  nobleman  (bass);  Dr.  Grenvil,  a 
physician  (bass);  servants,  ladies,  gen- 
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tlemen.  The  setting  is  in  and  around 
Paris,  about  1840  (though  some  pro¬ 
ductions  make  the  year  1700). 

Act  I.  Violetta’s  house.  A  brief  prel¬ 
ude  contains  two  themes  from  the 
opera,  one  connected  with  Violetta’s 
illness,  the  other  with  her  poignant 
farewell  to  Alfredo.  At  a  party,  Alfredo 
Germont  is  introduced  to  the  hostess, 
Violetta,  who  invites  him  to  sing  a 
drinking  song  as  the  guests  drink  a 
toast.  He  complies,  and  she  and  the 
guests  join  in  the  refrain  (Brindisi: 
Libiamo,  libiamo”) .  When  the  guests 
leave  the  room,  Violetta  is  seized  by  a 
fainting  spell.  Alfredo  offers  his  assist¬ 
ance;  he  grows  solicitous  over  her  deli¬ 
cate  health.  He  then  confesses  that  he 
has  loved  her  for  over  a  year  (“Un  di 
felice”) .  Violetta  protests  that  she  is 
not  worthy  of  his  love,  but  Alfredo 
grows  more  passionate.  The  guests  now 
return  to  bid  their  hostess  good  night. 
When  Violetta  is  alone,  she  muses 
about  Alfredo’s  love  and  her  own  sym¬ 
pathetic  reaction  to  it  (“Ah,  fors’  e 
lui  ).  Then  she  proudly  exclaims  she 
lives  only  for  pleasure  and  freedom 
(“Sempre  libera”) . 

Act  II.  A  country  house.  Violetta 
and  Alfredo  are  living  together.  He  is 
overjoyed  that  she  has  renounced  for 
his  sake  her  former  life,  and  he  is  grate¬ 
ful  that  she  has  taught  him  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  love  (“De*  miei  bollenti  spiriti”) . 
Annina  confides  that  Violetta  has  been 
selling  her  jewels  to  support  him.  En¬ 
raged,  he  rushes  off  to  Paris  to  raise 
some  money.  While  he  is  gone,  his 
father  comes  to  denounce  Violetta.  He 
finds  her  to  be  a  charming  and  gen¬ 
erous  woman,  but  even  this  does  not 
keep  him  from  trying  to  break  off  the 
liaison.  He  tells  Violetta  that  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  about  to  marry  a  nobleman,  is 
threatened  with  desertion  if  the  scandal 
surrounding  the  name  of  Germont  is  not 
terminated.  Poignantly,  Violetta  real- 
izes  that  her  affair  with  Alfredo  must 
ultimately  destroy  not  only  all  those 
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related  to  him  but  Alfredo  himself.  She 
writes  a  letter  of  farewell  to  the  man 
she  loves.  But  before  she  can  run  away 
— and  while  the  elder  Germont  is  out 
of  the  house — Alfredo  returns.  She  lies, 
telling  him  she  is  off  to  Paris  to  gain 
the  consent  of  the  elder  Germont  for 
their  marriage.  Only  after  she  leaves 
does  Alfredo  come  upon  her  farewell 
letter.  Believing  she  deserted  him  be¬ 
cause  she  does  not  love  him  any  longer, 
and  is  lonesome  for  the  gaiety  of  Paris, 
Alfredo  is  heartsick.  His  father  reap¬ 
pears  and  tries  to  console  him  with 
reminders  of  their  happy  home  in  the 
Provenge  (“Di  Provenza  il  mar”).  But 
Alfredo  is  inconsolable. 

Act  III.  Flora  Bervoix’s  house  in 
Paris.  At  a  party,  Alfredo  is  gambling 
and  winning.  Violetta  is  also  a  guest, 
having  come  with  Baron  Douphol. 
When  Violetta  and  Alfredo  meet,  he 
ignores  her  and  continues  his  gambling. 
But  when  the  guests  drift  into  the  din¬ 
ing  salon,  Violetta  approaches  him  and 
implores  him  to  leave  the  house  before 
he  gets  into  trouble.  Alfredo  promises 
to  leave  only  if  Violetta  goes  with  him. 
She  insists  she  is  unable  to  do  so  since 
she  is  bound  by  a  promise.  Convinced 
that  she  will  not  go  with  him  because 
of  her  tie  to  Baron  Douphol,  Alfredo 
calls  loudly  to  the  guests  to  return.  Be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  he  hurls  his  money  at 
Violetta.  The  Baron  challenges  him  to 
a  duel.  Alfredo’s  father  appears,  and 
denounces  his  son  for  his  outrageous 
behavior. 

Act  IV.  Violetta’s  bedroom.  Dying 
of  tuberculosis,  Violetta  reads  a  letter 
from  the  elder  Germont  in  which  he 
promises  that  Alfredo  will  be  allowed 
to  return  to  her.  But  Violetta  knows  it 
is ^ too  late.  She  bids  the  world  farewell 
(  Addio  del  passato”) .  Alfredo  arrives. 
He  falls  on  his  knees  and  begs  Violetta 
to  forgive  him,  for  he  has  learned  the 
truth  about  Violetta’s  renunciation  of 
him.  He  promises  her  they  will  return 
to  their  idyllic  home  near  Paris 
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(“Parigi,  o  car a”) .  Violetta  listens, 
then  sinks  back  in  her  bed,  exhausted. 
The  elder  Germont  comes  with  a  physi¬ 
cian,  but  both  are  too  late.  Violetta 
emits  a  cry  of  anguish  and  dies. 

Today  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
opera  as  popular  as  La  traviata  should 
have  been  a  failure  when  first  produced. 
Yet  this  was  the  case.  In  Venice,  in 
1853,  the  opera  was  rejected  vehe¬ 
mently  by  the  first-night  audience.  “La 
traviata  last  night  a  fiasco,”  Verdi  re¬ 
ported  to  one  of  his  pupils.  “Is  the  fault 
mine  or  the  singers’?  I  don’t  know  at 
all.  Time  will  decide.”  Time  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  the 
composer  but  in  other  directions.  First, 
the  opera  was  produced  in  contem¬ 
porary  costumes  and  scenery,  and  the 
novelty  of  seeing  an  opera  in  the  dress 
of  the  day  jarred  the  audience.  Second, 
the  principal  tenor  had  a  cold  and  was 
in  poor  voice.  Third,  the  play  was  re¬ 
garded  as  immoral.  Fourth,  the  sight  of 
a  buxom  soprano  pretending  to  die  of 
a  wasting  disease  was  ludicrous.  The 
opera  was  withdrawn.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  later  it  was  revived  in 
Venice  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
The  setting  and  costuming  were  set 
back  a  century.  Greater  care  was  taken 
in  the  casting  and  production.  The  au¬ 
diences  could  now  enjoy,  and  without 
disturbing  diversions,  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
melodies  Verdi  had  written,  together 
with  the  emotional  impact  of  a  play 
made  up  of  self-sacrifice,  a  misunder¬ 
standing  between  lovers,  and  their  rec¬ 
onciliation  when  it  was  too  late.  The 
opera  was  now  a  triumph,  and  it  has 
since  remained  one  of  the  best-loved 
operas  in  the  repertory. 

Tra  voi,  belle,  Des  Grieux’s  mocking 
serenade  in  Act  I  of  Puccini’s  Manon 
Lescaut. 

Tretilich  gefiihrt,  the  bridal  chorus  in 
Act  III,  Scene  1,  of  Wagner’s  Lohen¬ 
grin. 

Trial,  The  (Der  Prozess),  opera  by  Gott- 
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fried  von  Einem.  Libretto  by  Boris 
Blacher  and  Heinz  von  Cramer,  based 
on  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Franz 
Kafka.  Premiere:  Salzburg  Festival, 
August  17,  1953.  The  two  acts  are 
subdivided  into  nine  “pictures.”  Joseph 
K.,  a  respectable  bank  employee,  is  ar¬ 
rested  for  unexplained  reasons.  A  chain 
of  nightmarish  incidents  follows,  until 
he  is  finally  led  to  court  and  con¬ 
demned,  though  still  unable  to  uncover 
the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused.  A 
unifying  element  is  a  series  of  rhythmic 
patterns  that  reappear.  Some  of  the 
performers  fill  several  different  roles  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  “these 
Kafka  characters  are  not  so  much  sepa¬ 
rate  beings  as  the  embodiment  of  more 
general  figures.” 

Trinke  Liebchen,  trinke  schnell,  the 

drinking  duet  of  Alfred  and  Rosalinde 
in  Act  I  Johann  Strauss’s  Die  Fleder - 
mans . 

Trionfi,  a  trilogy  of  operas  or  “scenic 
cantatas”  by  Carl  Orff.  Librettos  by  the 
composer.  Premiere  of  complete  tril¬ 
ogy:  La  Scala,  February  13,  1953.  The 
three  operas  are  Carmina  Burana 
(which  see),  Catulli  Carmina  (which 
see),  and  Trionfo  di  Aphrodite. 
Trionfo  di  Afrodite  (The  Triumph 
of  Aphrodite),  opera  or  “scenic  can¬ 
tata”  by  Carl  Orff.  Libretto  by  the 
composer,  based  on  a  Latin  poem  of 
Catullus  and  Greek  poems  of  Sapho 
and  Euripides.  This  is  the  concluding 
opera  of  the  trilogy  Trionfi  (see  above) . 
The  opera  is  sung  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Triquet,  a  Frenchman  (tenor)  in  Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s  Eugene  Onegin. 

Tristan  und  Isolde,  music  drama  in 
three  acts  by  Richard  Wagner.  Libretto 
by  the  composer.  Premiere:  Munich 
Opera,  June  10,  1865.  American  pre¬ 
miere:  New  York,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  December  1,  1886. 

Characters:  Tristan,  a  Cornish  knight 
(tenor);  King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  his 
uncle  (bass);  Isolde,  Princess  of  Ire¬ 
land  (soprano);  Brangane,  her  attend- 
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ant  (mezzo-soprano) ;  Kurwenal,  Tris¬ 
tan’s  servant  (baritone);  Melot,  King 
Mark’s  courtier  (tenor) ;  a  shepherd;  a 
helmsman;  sailors;  knights.  The  action 
takes  place  aboard  ship,  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  Brittany,  in  legendary  times. 

The  prelude  is  made  up  of  basic  mo¬ 
tives  from  the  opera,  principally  the 
themes  of  the  “love  potion”  and  Tris¬ 
tan’s  "love  glance.”  The  prelude  is  a 
sustained  crescendo,  followed  by  a  de- 
crescendo,  conveying  the  growing  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  lovers  and  their  tragic  fate. 

Act  I.  Tristan’s  ship.  Isolde  is  upset, 
for,  being  taken  to  Cornwall  as  King 
Mark’s  bride-to-be,  she  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Tristan,  the  King’s  represent¬ 
ative.  When  she  sends  for  Tristan,  he 
refuses  to  see  her.  Bitterly,  Isolde  re¬ 
calls  how  she  spared  Tristan’s  life  after 
he  had  slain  her  beloved  Morold, 
brother  of  the  King  of  Ireland.  Aware 
that  her  love  can  never  be  satisfied,  she 
directs  Brangane  to  prepare  a  death 
potion.  Brangane  prepares  a  love  po¬ 
tion  instead.  When  Tristan  finally  ap¬ 
pears,  Isolde  begs  him  to  share  with  her 
a  cup  of  peace.  Though  filled  with  fore¬ 
boding,  Tristan  consents.  They  drink. 
As  the  potion  works  its  magic,  they 
look  at  each  other  with  overwhelming 
love,  then  cling  to  one  another  as  the 
ship  arrives  at  Cornwall. 

Act  II.  A  garden  before  Isolde’s 
chamber.  Though  Isolde  is  now  mar¬ 
ried  to  King  Mark,  the  passion  con¬ 
suming  her  and  Tristan  has  not  abated. 
King  Mark,  suspicious  of  them,  leaves 
for  a  hunting  trip,  intending  to  return 
home  unexpectedly  and  catch  the  lovers 
off  guard.  Brangane  guesses  his  intent 
but  Isolde  is  deaf  to  advice  and  warn¬ 
ings:  she  can  think  only  of  her  reunion 
with  Tristan.  When  he  appears,  they 
embrace  passionately,  then  speak  of 
their  limitless  love  (“O  sink’  hernieder, 
Nacht  der  Liebe!”).  From  a  distance, 
Brangane  warns  them  to  take  heed 
(  Habet  Acht”) .  But  they  are  conscious 
only  of  their  overwhelming  emotions. 


A  scream  of  terror  by  Brangane  pre¬ 
cedes  the  sudden  arrival  of  Kurwenal, 
hurrying  to  warn  Tristan  and  Isolde 
that  King  Mark  is  coming.  The  King 
appears,  followed  by  Melot.  He  is  so 
grief-stricken  at  this  visible  proof  of 
Isolde’s  infidelity  that  he  is  incapable 
of  anger.  He  asks  Isolde  if  she  is  ready 
to  follow  Tristan  wherever  he  chooses 
to  go.  When  Isolde  replies  quickly  in 
the  affirmative,  Melot  draws  his  sword 
and  challenges  Tristan.  Tristan  makes 
no  effort  to  defend  himself  and  is  seri¬ 
ously  wounded. 

Act  III.  The  courtyard  of  Tristan’s 
castle  in  Brittany.  Kurwenal  is  tenderly 
nursing  the  stricken  Tristan.  A  shep¬ 
herd  passes,  playing  a  reed  pipe.  When 
Tristan  regains  consciousness,  Kur¬ 
wenal  explains  how  he  has  been  brought 
here,  insisting  that  Isolde  will  surely 
follow.  Feverishly,  Tristan  begs  Kur¬ 
wenal  to  scan  the  horizon  for  the  sight 
of  her  ship.  The  pipings  of  the  shep¬ 
herd  suddenly  grow  quick  and  gay. 
Kurwenal  looks  over  the  rampart  and 
joyfully  announces  the  approach  of  a 
ship.  Tristan,  wild  with  joy,  struggles 
to  his  feet.  The  reunion  is  brief:  as 
Isolde  clasps  her  lover,  he  dies  in  her 
arms.  A  second  ship  brings  Kong  Mark, 
come  to  forgive  Tristan  and  to  allow 
the  lovers  to  go  their  way  together. 
Kurwenal,  unaware  of  this,  draws  his 
sword,  and  is  slain  by  Melot.  Isolde 
now  bids  her  dead  lover  farewell 
(Liebestod— Love  Death:  “Mild  und 
leise  wie  er  lachelt”),  then  falls  dead 
on  his  body. 

Wagner  completed  Tristan  und 
Isolde  in  1859,  in  what  might  be  called 
a  breathing  spell  from  the  harrowing 
labors  of  composing  his  monumental 
Ring  cycle.  Tristan  itself  is  a  work  as 
vast  in  concept  and  design,  as  bold  in 
execution,  as  revolutionary  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  operatic  traditions,  and  as 
exacting  in  its  demands  on  singers  and 
orchestra,  as  any  of  the  Ring  dramas. 
Wagner’s  thinking  about  the  esthetics 
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of  the  musical  drama,  his  leitmotive 
technique,  and  his  new  melodic  and 
orchestral  speech  are  as  mature  in  Tris~ 
ston  as  in  the  Ring,  and  are  realized 
with  equal  mastery.  Indeed,  from  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  view,  Tristan  is  a  finer 
work  than  any  of  the  succeeding 
dramas,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Die  Meister singer.  There  is  in  Tristan 
greater  integration,  dramatic  unity,  and 
clarity  of  design.  Music  and  drama  are 
one,  as  the  single  theme  of  human  pas¬ 
sion  unfolds  with  shattering  effect  in 
both  play  and  score. 

The  opera  was  not  immediately 
recognized  as  the  masterpiece  it  is.  It 
waited  six  years  for  its  premiere  in 
Munich,  when  it  was  received  so  coldly 
that  it  was  discarded  after  three  per¬ 
formances.  Actually,  it  would  have 
been  dropped  after  one  presentation 
had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  patron,  King  Ludwig.  Meanwhile, 
a  projected  premiere  in  Vienna  had 
been  abandoned  after  fifty-seven  re¬ 
hearsals;  singers  and  orchestra  insisted 
that  Wagner’s  music  was  unsingable 
and  unplayable.  Yet  time  has  placed 
Tristan  und  Isolde  high  on  the  list  of 
enduring  operas,  largely  because  of  all 
Wagner  operas  and  music  dramas  it  is 
one  of  the  most  appealing  and  affect¬ 
ing. 

Tristes  apprets,  Thelaire’s  air  in  Act  I 
of  Rameau’s  Castor  et  Pollux. 

Tristram,  Sir,  see  mickleford. 
trittico,  SI  (The  Triptych),  trilogy  of 
one-act  operas  by  Puccini.  Premiere: 
Metropolitan  Opera,  December  14, 
1918.  The  operas  are:  II  tabarro,  Suor 
Angelica ,  and  Gianni  Schicchi ,  and 
they  are  discussed  under  their  titles. 
Triumph  of  Joan,  The,  opera  by  Nor¬ 
man  Dello  Joio.  Libretto  by  Joseph 
Machlis.  Premiere:  New  York  City, 
May  9,  1950.  Author  and  composer 
tried  here  to  develop  the  social  and 
psychological  implications  in  the  story 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  woman  who  believed 
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so  intensely  in  an  ideal  she  was  willing 
to  die  for  it. 

Trofims  and  Cressida,  opera  by  William 
Walton.  Libretto  by  Christopher  Has- 
sail,  based  on  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  Premiere :  Cov- 
vent  Garden,  December  3,  1954.  With 
the  aid  of  Pandarus,  Troilus  woos  and 
wins  Cressida,  who  ultimately  deserts 
him  for  Diomedes. 

Trompeter  von  Sakkingen,  Der  (The 
Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen),  opera  by 
Victor  Nessler.  Libretto  by  Rudolph 
Bunge,  based  on  the  poem  of  the  same 
name  by  Joseph  Victor  von  Scheffel. 
Premiere:  Wiesbaden,  May  4,  1884. 
Just  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the 
trumpeter  Werner  is  in  love  with  the 
noble  lady  Maria,  but  her  parents  want 
her  to  marry  Damian,  a  nobleman. 
During  a  peasants’  attack,  Werner 
proves  himself  a  hero,  while  his  rival 
betrays  his  cowardice;  at  the  same  time, 
Werner  turns  out  to  be  of  noble  birth 
after  all.  The  marriage  of  Werner  and 
Maria  now  gets  the  blessings  of  her 
parents.  Werner’s  aria  in  Act  II, 
“Behiit  dich  Gott,”  is  the  best-known 
excerpt. 

Troubled  Island,  The,  opera  by  William 
Grant  Still.  Libretto  by  Langston 
Hughes,  based  on  his  play  The  Drums 
of  Haiti.  Premiere:  New  York  City 
Opera,  March  1949.  The  hero  is  Jean 
Jacques  Dessalines,  who  helped  estab¬ 
lish  Haitian  independence. 

Trouble  in  Tahiti,  one-act  opera  by 
Leonard  Bernstein.  Libretto  by  the 
composer.  Premiere:  Waltham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  June  12,  1952.  This  comedy 
in  seven  scenes  centers  around  the  do¬ 
mestic  bickerings  of  a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  couple  in  a  typical  American  su¬ 
burb.  The  opera  has  had  a  number  of 
presentations:  during  the  Berkshire 
Festival  at  Tanglewood,  Massachusetts, 
on  television,  and  (1955)  as  part  of  a 
Broadway  theatrical  offering, 
trovatore,  H  (The  Troubadour),  opera 
in  four  acts  by  Giuseppe  Verdi.  Li- 
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bretto  by  Salvatore  Cammarano,  based 
on  a  play  by  Antonio  Garcia  Gutierrez. 
Premiere:  Teatro  Apollo,  Rome,  Janu¬ 
ary  19,  1853.  American  premiere: 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  May  2, 
1855. 

Characters:  Leonora,  lady-in-wait¬ 
ing  to  the  Queen  (soprano);  Inez, 
her  attendant  (soprano);  Manrico,  an 
officer  serving  the  Prince  of  Biscay 
(tenor);  Ruiz,  a  soldier  in  his  service 
(tenor);  Count  di  Luna,  a  nobleman 
(baritone);  Ferrando,  his  captain  of 
the  guards  (bass);  Azucena,  a  gypsy 
(contralto);  soldiers,  nuns,  gypsies,  at¬ 
tendants,  jailers.  The  action  takes  place 
in  Biscay  and  Aragon  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Act  I,  Scene  1.  The  palace  at  Alia- 
feria.  Ferrando  regales  the  soldiers  of 
the  Queen  with  the  story  of  Count  di 
Luna  and  his  long-lost  brother  (“Di 
due  figli  vivea”) :  A  gypsy,  burned  by 
the  Count’s  father  as  a  witch,  was 
avenged  by  her  daughter,  who  kid¬ 
naped  Count  di  Luna’s  younger  brother. 
This  happened  many  years  ago,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  stolen  child  was 
thrown  into  the  flames  that  consumed 
the  gypsy.  As  Ferrando  finishes  his 
gruesome  story,  a  clock  strikes  mid¬ 
night. 

Scene  2.  The  palace  gardens.  Leo¬ 
nora  reveals  to  Inez  that  a  mysterious 
troubadour  has  been  serenading  her 
and  that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  him 
(“Tacea  la  notte  placida”).  Inez  fears 
that  the  unknown  troubadour  will  bring 
her  lady  misfortune.  When  the  ladies 
leave  the  garden.  Count  di  Luna  ap¬ 
pears.  In  love  with  Leonora,  he  has 
come  to  tell  her  of  his  feelings.  In  the 
distance  he  hears  the  serenade  of  the 
troubadour  (“Deserto  sulla  terra”). 
Leonora  has  also  heard  the  song,  and 
mistaking  the  Count  for  the  troubadour 
she  rushes  to  him  ardently.  When  she 
recognizes  her  mistake,  the  Count  be¬ 
comes  enraged  and  rushes  into  the 
shadows  to  challenge  the  troubadour 
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to  a  duel.  He  proves  to  be  Manrico, 
leader  of  a  rival  army.  As  Count  di 
Luna  and  Manrico  cross  swords,  Leo¬ 
nora  faints. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  A  gypsy  camp  in 
Biscay.  Gypsies,  working  at  a  forge, 
sing  as  they  swing  their  hammers  (An¬ 
vil  Chorus:  “Vedi!  le  fosche  notturne 
spoglie”) .  Near  by,  Azucena  recalls  an 
episode  the  time  when  her  mother  was 
burned  as  a  witch  (“Stride  la  vamp  a”). 
Some  of  the  gypsies  try  to  console  her 
but  Azucena  is  bitter  and  urges  Man¬ 
rico,  who  is  with  her,  to  avenge  this 
cruel  murder.  She  tells  Manrico  the 
rest  of  the  story:  how  she  stole  the  in¬ 
fant  brother  of  Count  di  Luna  in  order 
to  kill  him,  but  instead,  in  her  madness, 
threw  her  own  babe  into  the  fire.  The 
story  raises  in  Manrico’s  mind  doubts 
about  his  own  origin,  but  Azucena  in¬ 
sists  that  he  is  rightfully  hers,  since  she 
found  him  dying  on  a  battlefield  and 
brought  him  back  to  health.  Manrico 
now  reveals  to  Azucena  that  when  he 
recently  fought  a  duel  with  Count  di 
Luna,  for  some  inexplicable  reason  he 
spared  the  Count’s  life.  The  tale  infuri¬ 
ates  Azucena;  she  fiercely  urges  Man¬ 
rico  to  strike  down  the  Count  ruth¬ 
lessly.  Ruiz  arrives  with  word  that  Man¬ 
rico  must  return  to  his  troops.  Manrico 
also  learns  that  Leonora,  believing  that 
he  has  died  in  battle,  is  about  to  enter 
a  convent.  Azucena  tries  to  restrain 
him  from  leaving,  but  Manrico  pushes 
her  aside. 

Scene  2.  The  convent  near  Castellor. 
Count  di  Luna  and  his  men  have  come 
to  abduct  Leonora.  He  speaks  of  his 
great  love  for  her  (“II  balen  del  suo 
sorriso”) ,  then  tells  his  followers  he 
cannot  live  without  her  (“Per  me  ora 
fatale”).  When  Leonora  and  a  group 
of  nuns  pass,  the  Count  and  his  men 
seize  her.  Manrico  and  a  band  of  hench¬ 
men  arrive  before  the  abduction;  Man¬ 
rico  rescues  his  beloved  and  bears  her 
off. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  A  military  encamp- 
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merit.  Manrico  has  taken  Leonora  to 
Castellor,  which  is  now  being  attacked 
by  Count  di  Luna.  The  Count’s  soldiers 
sing  a  hymn  to  war  and  victory 
(“Squilli,  echeggi  la  tromba  guerriera”). 
Bitter  that  the  woman  he  loves  is  with 
another  man,  Count  di  Luna  vows  to 
avenge  himself.  Ferrando  now  brings 
him  the  news  that  the  gypsy  Azucena 
has  been  captured.  When  the  Count 
subjects  her  to  questioning,  she  tells 
him  of  her  past  (“Giorno  poveri 
vivea”).  She  tells  him  she  is  Manrico’s 
mother.  When  he  suspects  that  she  is 
guilty  of  his  brother’s  death,  he  con¬ 
demns  her  to  death  by  burning. 

Scene  2.  The  fortress  of  Castellor. 
Manrico  and  Leonora  are  about  to  be 
married.  Manrico  promises  he  will  be 
true  till  death  (“Ah  si,  ben  mio”) .  Ruiz 
brings  information  about  Azucena’s 
imprisonment  and  forthcoming  execu¬ 
tion.  Manrico  vows  to  save  her  (“Di 
quella  pira”).  His  soldiers  shout  their 
allegiance. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.  The  palace  at  Alia- 
feria.  Captured,  Manrico  waits  in  a 
cell.  Leonora  comes  in  disguise,  hoping 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  beloved.  She 
prays  that  her  love  for  him  will  sustain 
him  through  his  suffering  (“D’amor 
sull’  ali  rosee”).  A  bell  tolls.  Within 
the  castle  voices  intone  a  prayer  for  the 
doomed  prisoners  (Miserere:  “Ah!  che 
la  morte  ognora”) ;  the  solemn  chant¬ 
ing  impels  Leonora  to  express  her  own 
concern.  When  Count  di  Luna  appears, 
she  hides,  to  emerge  boldly  when  she 
overhears  him  giving  orders  concern¬ 
ing  the  executions.  Leonora  offers  her¬ 
self  in  return  for  Manrico’s  life.  When 
the  Count  accepts  the  bargain,  she 
secretly  takes  poison. 

Scene  2.  Manrico’s  cell.  Azucena, 
tormenting  herself  with  recollections  of 
her  mother’s  death,  is  soothed  by  Man¬ 
rico.  They  console  each  other  with  the 
hope  that  someday  they  may  return  to 
their  happy  mountain  land  (“Ai  nostri 
monti”).  After  Azucena  falls  asleep, 
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Manrico  welcomes  Leonora  who  has 
come  to  tell  him  he  is  free  to  go.  When 
she  refuses  to  accompany  him,  Man¬ 
rico  learns  the  price  of  his  freedom. 
While  he  denounces  her  for  betraying 
their  love,  she  sinks  to  the  ground  in 
agonizing  pain.  Manrico  takes  her  in 
his  arms.  Learning  that  she  has  poi¬ 
soned  herself,  he  begs  her  to  forgive 
him.  Count  di  Luna  enters  the  cell, 
takes  in  the  situation,  and  orders  Man¬ 
rico’s  immediate  execution.  When  he 
forces  Azucena  to  watch  the  execution 
from  the  window,  the  gypsy,  crazed 
with  grief,  cries  out  that  Count  di  Luna 
has  just  killed  his  brother. 

Though  the  Tiber  River  overflowed 
its  banks  the  day  that  II  trovatore  was 
first  heard,  and  Roman  opera-goers  had 
to  wade  through  water  and  mud  to 
reach  the  Teatro  Apollo,  the  premiere 
was  a  triumph.  “The  public  listened  to 
every  number  with  religious  silence  and 
broke  out  with  applause  at  every  inter¬ 
val,”  reported  the  Gazzetta  Musicale . 
“The  end  of  the  third  act  and  the  whole 
of  the  fourth  arousing  such  enthusiasm 
that  their  repetition  was  demanded.” 
To  this  day  the  score  brings  undiluted 
pleasure  to  the  listener,  and  is  a  source 
of  awe  to  the  professional  musician. 
Verdi’s  genius  gave  him  the  wings  to 
soar  above  the  confusion  of  an  in¬ 
volved  libretto,  the  inspiration  for  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  pages  in  all 
opera. 

Troyens,  Les  (The  Trojans),  opera  by 
Hector  Berlioz.  Libretto  by  the  com¬ 
poser,  based  on  Virgil.  Originally  con¬ 
ceived  in  six  acts,  it  was  subsequently 
divided  into  two  operas  bearing  the 
titles  La  prise  de  Troie  and  Les  Troyens 
a  Carthage .  Premiere  of  the  two  operas 
together:  Karlsruhe  Opera,  December 
6  and  7,  1890  (sung  in  German).  See 

PRISE  DE  TROIE,  LA. 

Troyens  a  Carthage,  Les  (The  Trojans 
at  Carthage),  opera  by  Hector  Berlioz. 
Libretto  by  the  composer,  based  on 
Virgil.  Premiere:  Paris,  Theatre  Lyr- 
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ique,  November  4,  1863.  This  is  the 
second  of  the  two  operas  that  make  up 
Les  Troyens  (see  above).  Dido  and 
Aeneas  are  in  love,  but  Aeneas  must 
sacrifice  himself  in  order  to  fulfill  his 
destiny  of  founding  a  state  in  Italy. 
Failing  to  delay  his  going,  Dido  kills 
herself  with  Aeneas’  sword,  prophesy¬ 
ing  that  someone — Hannibal — will 
arise  in  time  to  come  to  avenge  her. 

Tu  che  la  terra  adora,  see  dieu,  que  le 
MONDE  REVERE. 

Tucker,  Richard,  tenor.  Born  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  August  28,  1916.  He 
studied  with  Paul  Althouse,  then  served 
as  cantor  at  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Cen¬ 
ter  and  as  leading  tenor  of  the  Chicago 
Theater  of  the  Air.  He  made  his  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  January 
25  1945,  as  Enzo  in  La  Gidconda. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  principal  tenor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  In  1949 
Toscanini  selected  him  to  sing  the  role 
of  Radames  in  the  concert  performance 
of  Aida  he  conducted  with  the  NBC 
Symphony.  Tucker  is  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Jan  Peerce,  another  distin¬ 
guished  Metropolitan  Opera  tenor. 

Tu  m’as  donne  le  plus  doux  reve,  duet 
of  Lakme  and  Gerald  in  Act  III  of 
Delibes’s  Lakmi. 

Turandot,  (1)  a  play  by  Carlo  Gozzi 
which  has  been  made  into  operas  by 
numerous  composers.  See  oozzi 
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(2)  Opera  by  Ferruccio  Busoni.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  the 
Gozzi  play:  Premiere:  Zurich,  May  11, 
1917.  Busoni  originally  wrote  incidental 
music  for  Max  Reinhardt’s  production 
of  Karl  Vollmoller’s  version  of  the 
Gozzi  play,  given  at  the  Deutsches 
Theater  on  October  27,  1911.  He  then 
expanded  his  score  into  an  opera. 

(3)  Opera  in  three  acts  by  Giacomo 
Puccini.  Libretto  by  Giuseppe  Adami 
and  Renato  Simoni,  based  on  Gozzi’s 
play  in  an  adaptation  by  Johann  Fried¬ 
rich  Schiller.  Premiere:  La  Scala,  April 
25,  1926.  American  premiere:  New 
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York,  Metropolitan  Opera  Hot: 
vember  16,  1926. 

Characters:  The  Emperor 
(tenor) ;  Princess  Turandot,  his 
ter  (soprano) ;  Timur,  dcthron 
of  the  Tartars  (bass);  Prince 
the  Unknown  Prince,  his  son  ( 
Lib,  a  slave  girl  (soprano ) ; 
Grand  Chancellor  (baritone); 
the  General  Purveyor  (tenor); 
the  Chief  Cook  (tenor);  Pti-f 
executioner  (baritone);  a  in; 
(baritone);  Prince  of  Persia 
tone);  priests,  mandarins,  skive 
pie  of  Peking,  imperial  guards 
wise  men,  slaves.  The  setting  h 
in  legendary  times. 

Act  I.  Before  the  Imperial  Pa 
Peking.  Princess  Turandot  In 
nounced  she  will  marry  any  ti 
noble  blood  who  can  answer  thr 
dies;  but  he  who  tries  and  fail? 
die.  The  people  listen  to  a  tna 
pronounce  the  death  sentence 
Persian  prince  who  has  failed  li 
portunity.  In  the  crowd  is  an  old 
Timur,  who  has  been  thrown  i 
ground.  He  is  helped  by  Uu.  and 
son,  Calaf.  When  the  Persian  fir! 
led  to  his  execution  the  crowd  ert 
for  mercy  (“O  giovinetto” ) .  Tura 
appearance  silences  the  crowd,  ' 
now  falls  to  its  knees.  But  C  al; 
mains  standing;  he  condemns  the 
cess  for  her  cruelty.  He  is  also  so  n 
by  her  beauty  that  he  offers  to  tr 
swering  her  riddles.  Liu,  who 
him,  begs  him  to  desist  from  this 
(“Signore,  ascolta”),  reminding 
that  the  only  thing  that  sustains 
during  his  exile  was  her  memo! 
him.  Calaf  consoles  her  (“Non 
gere,  Lid”),  but  remains  stuhboi 
his  desire  to  win  Turandot. 

Act  II,  Scene  L  A  pavilion  o 
palace.  Ping,  Pang,  and  Pong  ren< 
names  of  Turandot’#  victims  and 
that  she  may  desist  from  her  game 
find  true  love  (Terzetto  delie 
chere).  A  trumpet  fanfare  armot; 
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that  a  new  candidate  is  ready  for  the 
test. 

Scene  2.  A  square  outside  the  palace. 
Turandot  explains  to  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  the  reason  for  her  strange  decree. 
Her  grandmother  had  met  an  unhappy 
fate  at  the  hands  of  Tartars.  Turandot, 
consequently,  has  sworn  to  avenge  this 
cruelty  on  all  who  aspire  to  love  her. 
She  now  warns  the  Unknown  Prince, 
about  to  be  a  contestant  for  her  love, 
that  he  will  be  destroyed  if  he  fails  the 
test.  Calaf  accepts  the  conditions.  One 
by  one  the  riddles  are  presented,  and 
one  by  one  they  are  answered.  The 
crowd  acclaims  Calaf  (“Gloria,  o 
vincitore”) .  Now  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  marrying  Calaf,  Turandot  begs 
him  to  release  her  from  her  promise. 
He  offers  to  do  so,  but  only  if,  by  the 
following  dawn,  she  can  uncover  his 
true  identity.  The  people  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Emperor  (“Ai  tuoi  piedi 
ci  prostriamo”) . 

Act  III,  Scene  1,  The  palace  gardens. 
The  Emperor’s  heralds  are  scouring 
the  city,  trying  to  learn  the  identity  of 
the  Unknown  Prince.  There  has  been 
a  royal  edict  that  no  one  in  Peking  will 
sleep  until  this  is  accomplished.  Calaf 
comments  on  this  (“Questa  notte”), 
then  muses  on  how  the  Princess  is 
troubled  and  how  he  plans  to  resolve 
her  problems  with  a  kiss  (“Nessun 
dorma”).  Timur  and  Liu  are  brought 
to  the  palace  and  ordered  to  reveal 
the  Unknown  Prince’s  name.  Liu  in¬ 
sists  that  she  alone  knows  it  and  that 
not  even  the  threat  of  death  will  com¬ 
pel  her  to  divulge  it.  When  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  comes  to  seize  her,  Liu  stabs 
herself  and  dies.  Calaf  now  approaches 
Turandot  and  boldly  takes  her  in  his 
arms.  Turandot  realizes  she  loves  him 
and  is  awed  when,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  love  for  her,  he  is  willing  to  accept 
death  and  free  her  of  her  promise. 
When  he  reveals  his  name,  Turandot 
discovers  that  he  is  the  prince  of  the 
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hated  Tartars  and  insists  upon  his 
death. 

Scene  2.  The  pavilion  of  the  Palace. 
The  Emperor  is  surrounded  by  his 
court.  Turandot  tells  the  Emperor  that 
she  has  learned  the  prince’s  name. 
Turning  to  Calaf  she  jubilantly  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  is — Love.  Turandot  and 
Calaf  embrace  and  the  people  sing  a 
hymn  to  love  (“O  sole!  Vita!  Eter- 
nith!”) . 

Turandot  was  Puccini’s  last  opera, 
and  he  died  before  he  could  finish  it. 
Puccini’s  score  ends  shortly  after  Liix’s 
suicide.  The  opera  composer  Franco 
Alfano  completed  the  opera  by  adding 
a  duet  and  the  concluding  scene,  the 
version  in  which  the  opera  is  now  per¬ 
formed.  However,  when  Arturo  Tosca¬ 
nini  directed  the  world  premiere  at  La 
Scala,  two  years  after  Puccini’s  death, 
he  insisted  on  performing  the  opera  as 
Puccini  had  left  it.  Toscanini  was  carry¬ 
ing  out  Puccini’s  wish,  made  just  be¬ 
fore  his  death:  “If  I  do  not  succeed  in 
finishing  the  opera,  some  one  will  come 
to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  say,  ‘At 
this  point  the  composer  died.’  ”  When 
the  music  stopped,  Toscanini  turned  to 
the  audience  and  said,  “Here  the  Mae¬ 
stro  put  down  his  pen.” 

Besides  being  his  last,  Turandot  was 
also  Puccini’s  most  original  opera. 
Never  had  his  musical  thinking  been 
so  advanced.  Unorthodox  tonalities, 
scales,  dissonances,  timbres  permeate 
the  score,  yet  the  tender  and  affecting 
Puccini  lyricism  is  not  sacrificed.  His 
last  opera  proved  that  the  composer 
was  growing  artistically  all  the  time, 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  tap  new 
veins  in  his  indefatigable  search  for 
greater  artistic  truth. 

Turgeniev,  Ivan,  author.  Born  Orel, 
Russia,  November  9, 1818;  died  Bougi- 
val,  France,  September  3,  1883.  Tur- 
geniev’s  stories  have  been  made  into 
the  following  operas:  Ippolitov-Ivan- 
ov’s  Aca,  Alexander  Kastalsky’s 
Clara  M Hitch,  and  Antoine  Simon’s 
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The  Song  of  Love  Triumphant .  The 
prima  donna  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia 
wrote  three  operettas  to  Turgeniev’s 
librettos. 

Turiddu,  a  soldier  (tenor)  in  Mas¬ 
cagni’s  Cavalleria  rusticana . 

TuriddiPs  Farewell,  the  aria  “Mamma, 
quel  vino  e  generoso”  in  Cavalleria 
rusticana. 

Turn  of  the  Screw,  The,  chamber  opera 
by  Benjamin  Britten.  Libretto  by  My- 
fawny  Piper,  based  on  the  novel  of 
the  same  name  by  Henry  James.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Venice,  September  14,  1954. 
The  story  concerns  two  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  haunted  by  the  malev¬ 
olent  spirits  of  a  dead  groom  and  a 
dead  governess. 

Tufta  su  me  ti  sposa,  Manon’s  aria  in 
Act  IV  of  Puccini’s  Manon  Lescaut. 
Tutte  le  feste,  Gilda’s  aria  in  Act  III, 
of  Verdi’s  Rigoletto . 

Tutti  i  fior,  the  Flower  Duet  of  Cio- 
Cio-San  and  Suzuki  in  Act  II  of  Puc¬ 
cini’s  Madama  Butterfly . 

Tutto  nel  mondo  e  burla,  closing  chorus 
of  Verdi’s  Falstaff. 
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Tutto  tace,  Fritz’  and  Suzel’s  duet  of 
the  cherries  in  Act  II  of  Mascagni’s 
L’Amico  Fritz . 

Tu,  tu  piccolo  Iddio!  Cio-Cio-San’s 
farewell  to  her  son  in  Act  III  of  Puc¬ 
cini’s  Madama  Butterfly . 

Twelfth  Night,  see  Shakespeare. 
Twelve-tone  technique,  a  system  of 
musical  composition  devised  by  Arnold 
Schoenberg,  and  used  by  him,  and 
other  composers  of  the  atonal  school, 
for  the  composition  of  operas  and  other 
musical  works.  See  atonality. 
Twilight  of  the  Gods  (Die  Gotterdam- 
merung),  see  ring  des  nibelungen, 
der. 

Two  Foscari,  The,  see  byron,  george 

NOEL  GORDON,  LORD. 

Tybalt,  Juliette’s  cousin  (tenor)  in 
Gounod’s  Romeo  et  Juliette . 

Tyl,  Father,  a  woodcutter  (baritone) 
in  Wolff’s  L’oiseau  bleu. 

Tyl,  Grandfather,  his  father  (bass). 
Tyl,  Grandmother,  his  mother  (con¬ 
tralto)  . 

Tyl,  Mother,  Father  Tyl’s  wife  (con¬ 
tralto)  . 
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Ubaldo,  a  knight  (baritone)  in  Gluck’s 

Armide. 

Udite,  udite,  o  rustic!,  Dr.  Dulcamara’s 
aria  in  Act  I  of  Donizetti’s  L’elisir 

d’amore. 

Ulrica,  a  fortuneteller  (contralto)  in 
Verdi’s  Un  ballo  in  maschera. 

Una  cosa  rara  (A  Rare  Thing),  opera 
by  Martin  y  Soler.  Libretto  by  Lorenzo 
da  Ponte,  based  on  the  story  of  the 
same  name  by  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara. 
Premiere:  Burgtheater,  Vienna,  No¬ 
vember  17,  1786.  This  charming  little 
opera  was  applauded  by  Mozart’s  ene¬ 


mies  (including  Antonio  Salieri)  to 
check  the  mounting  success  of  Mozart’s 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Una  cosa  rara 
was  so  successful  that  the  Viennese 
public  forsook  Mozart’s  opera,  which 
closed  after  nine  performances.  Mo¬ 
zart  made  an  amusing  quotation  from 
this  opera  in  the  finale  of  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni ,  where  an  orchestra  entertains 
the  Don  with  music,  and  Leporello 
comments:  “Hurrah!  That’s  Cosa 
rara.”  This  opera  by  Soler  contains  one 
of  the  earliest  successful  Viennese 
waltzes.  The  Siege  of  Belgrade,  an 
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opera  by  Stephen  Storace,  written  in 
1791,  was  an  adaptation  of  Una  cosa 
rara. 

Una  donna  a  quindici  anni,  Despina's 
aria  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of  Mozart’s 
Cosi  fan  tutte. 

Una  furtiva  lagrima,  Nemorino’s  aria 
in  Act  II  of  Donizetti’s  Uelisir  d’amore. 
Una  macchia  e  qui  tuttora,  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth’s  sleep-walking  scene.  Act  IV, 
Scene  2,  of  Verdi’s  Macbeth. 

Un5  aura  amorosa,  Ferrando’s  aria  in 
Act  I,  Scene  3,  of  Mozart’s  Cost  fan 
tutte. 

Una  vergine,  un  angiol  di  Dio,  Fer¬ 
nando’s  romanza  in  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of 
Donizetti’s  La  favorita. 

Una  voce  poco  fa,  Rosina’s  aria  in  Act 
I,  Scene  2,  of  Rossini’s  The  Barber  of 
Seville. 

Un  bel  di  vedremo,  Cio-Cio-San’s  aria 
in  Act  II  of  Puccini’s  Madama  Butter¬ 
fly. 

Un  di  alP  azzurro  spazio,  Chenier’s  aria 
in  Act  I  of  Giordano’s  Andrea  Chenier. 
Un  di  felice,  the  love  duet  of  Alfredo 
Germont  and  Violetta  in  Act  I  of 
Verdi’s  La  traviata. 

Undine,  opera  by  Gustav  Albert  Lort- 
zing.  Libretto  by  the  composer,  based 
on  the  story  of  the  same  name  by 
Friedrich  de  la  Motte-Fouque.  Pre¬ 
miere:  Magdeburg  Opera,  April  21, 
1845.  This  was  Lortzing’s  first  serious 
opera  and  it  was  a  major  success.  The 
knight  Hugo  von  Ringstetten  marries 
Undine,  daughter  of  a  fisherman.  He 
then  discovers  that  she  is  a  water-fairy 
who  can  win  herself  a  soul,  and  immor¬ 
tality,  through  the  love  of  a  faithful 
man.  When  Hugo  is  unfaithful  with 
Berthalda,  Undine  returns  to  her 
watery  realm,  but  on  the  day  Hugo 
marries  Berthalda,  Undine  appears  and 
lures  him  to  his  death  beneath  the 
water. 

Und  ob  die  Wolke  sie  verhiille, 

Agathe’s  prayer  in  Act  III,  Scene  1,  of 
Weber’s  Der  Freischutz. 

Une  fievre  brulante,  an  air  from  Andre 
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Gretry’s  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  that 
Beethoven  used  as  a  theme  for  his  Eight 
Variations  in  C,  for  piano  (opus  184). 
Une  mult  de  Cleopatre,  see  gautier, 
THEOPHILE. 

Une  poupee  aux  yeux  d’email,  Nick- 
lausse’s  song  about  a  mechanical  doll 
in  Act  I  of  Offenbach’s  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann. 

Une  voix  mysterieuse,  Irma’s  aria  in 
Act  II,  Scene  2,  of  Charpentier’s 
Louise. 

Unger,  Caroline,  contralto.  Born  Vi¬ 
enna,  Austria,  October  28,  1803;  died 
Florence,  Italy,  March  23,  1877. 
She  studied  in  Italy  with  various  teach¬ 
ers,  including  Domenico  Ronconi.  In 
1821  she  made  her  debut  in  Vienna  in 
Cosi  fan  tutte.  Three  years  later  she 
sang  the  contralto  parts  in  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  Beethoven’s  ninth  sym¬ 
phony  and  Missa  Solemnis.  She  ap¬ 
peared  extensively  in  opera  perform¬ 
ances  in  Italy,  where  many  operas  were 
written  for  her,  including  Bellini’s  La 
straniera,  Donizetti’s  Maria  di  Rudenz 
and  P arisana,  Mercadante’s  Le  due 
illustre  rivali,  and  Pacini’s  Niobe.  In 
1833  she  was  an  outstanding  success  at 
the  Theatre  des  Italiens  in  Paris.  After 
marrying  Francois  Sabatier  in  1841  she 
went  into  retirement. 

Unis  des  la  plus  tendre  enfance,  Pli- 
ades’  aria  in  Act  II  of  Gluck’s  Iphi- 
genie  en  T auride . 
uragano,  L’,  see  hurricane,  the. 
Urbain,  Marguerite’s  page  (soprano  or 
contralto)  in  Meyerbeer’s  Les  Hugue¬ 
nots. 

Urban,  Joseph,  scene  designer.  Bom 
Vienna,  Austria,  May  26,  1872;  died 
New  York  City,  July  10,  1933.  He 
studied  architecture  in  Vienna.  In  1901 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  subsequently  designed  sets  for  the 
Boston  Opera  Company,  and,  for  many 
years,  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He 
also  designed  sets  for  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 

Urlus,  Jacques,  tenor.  Born  Hegenrath, 
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Germany,  January  9,  1867;  died 

Noordwijk,  Holland,  June  6,  1935.  He 
was  trained  to  be  an  engineer,  but  in 
1887  he  began  to  study  singing  seri¬ 
ously  in  Utrecht.  After  attending  the 
Amsterdam  Conservatory,  he  made  his 
debut  in  Amsterdam  on  September  20, 
1894,  in  Pagliacci.  He  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Wagnerian 
tenor,  being  acclaimed  at  Bayreuth,  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  and  Covent 
Garden.  He  made  his  American  debut 
in  Boston  on  February  12,  1912,  as 
Tristan,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  once  again 
as  Tristan,  on  February  8,  1913.  He 
remained  at  the  Metropolitan  through 
the  1916—1917  season.  His  last  impor¬ 


tant  appearances  took  place  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1924  under  the  direction  of 
Bruno  Walter. 

Ursuleac,  Viorica,  dramatic  soprano. 
Bom  Czernowitz,  Rumania,  March  26, 
1 899.  For  many  years  she  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  soprano  of  the  Vienna  State 
Opera.  Her  success  there  was  combined 
with  appearances  in  Germany  and  at 
the  Salzburg  Festivals.  In  1933  she 
created  the  leading  soprano  role  in 
Richard  Strauss’s  Arabella  in  Dresden, 
and  five  years  after  that  in  Friedenstag, 
in  Munich;  Strauss  dedicated  the  latter 
opera  jointly  to  her  and  her  husband 
Clemens  Krauss,  the  conductor.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1933,  she  was  the  principal 
soprano  of  the  Berlin  opera. 
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Va,  crude!©,  Pollione’s  aria  in  Act  I  of 
Bellini’s  Norma . 

Vaineuieut,  ma  Men  afmee,  Mylio’s 
aubade  in  Act  HI  of  Lalo’s  Le  Roi  d’Ys. 
vaisseau  fantome,  Le  (The  Phantom 
Vessel),  opera  by  Pierre  Louis  Dietsch. 
Libretto  by  Benedict  Henri  Revoil  and 
Paul  Henri  Foucher,  based  on  Richard 
Wagner’s  scenario  for  Der  fliegende 
Hollander.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera, 
November  9,  1842.  Wagner  wrote  his 
scenario,  intending  to  use  it  himself  for 
an  opera  to  be  produced  by  the  Paris 
Opera.  But  the  Opera’s  interest  did  not 
extend  as  far  as  his  music.  It  bought 
only  the  scenario,  turning  it  over  to 
Dietsch.  Wagner  consented  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement  because  of  his  poverty,  and 
because  it  did  not  preclude  his  writing 
his  own  opera  later.  Dietsch’s  opera 
was  not  successful. 

Va!  laisse-les  cooler,  Charlotte’s  song 


of  tears  in  Act  III  of  Massenet’s 
Wert  her. 

Valentine,  (1)  Marguerite’s  brother 
(baritone)  in  Gounod’s  Faust. 

(2)  St.  Bris’  daughter  (soprano)  in 
Meyerbeer’s  Les  Huguenots. 

Valentine’s  Invocation,  see  avant  de 

QUITTER  CES  LIEUX. 

Valery,  Violetta,  a  courtesan  (soprano) 
in  Verdi’s  La  traviata. 

Valhalla,  the  abode  of  the  gods  in  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen. 
Valkyrie,  The  (Die  Walkiire),  see  ring 

DES  NIBELUNGEN,  DER. 

Valleria,  Alwina  (born  schoening)  , 
dramatic  soprano.  Bom  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  October  12,  1848;  died 
Nice,  France,  February  17,  1925.  She 
was  the  first  American-born  singer  to 
appear  in  principal  roles  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera.  After  attending  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London, 
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she  made  her  opera  debut  in  St.  Peters-  s 
burg  in  1871.  Appearances  followed  in  1 
Germany,  at  La  Scala,  and  at  Drury  i 
Lane  in  London.  She  was  a  favorite  in  c 
London  and  was  heard  at  her  Majesty’s  i 
Theatre  in  1877-1878  and  at  Covent  i 
Garden  from  1879  to  1882.  She  made  1 
her  American  debut  on  October  22,  1 

1879,  with  the  Mapleson  company  at  i 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  Faust  On  ( 
October  26,  1883,  she  made  her  debut  1 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  singing  the  s 
role  of  Leonora  in  II  trovatore.  In  1878  r 
she  created  the  role  of  Micaela  for  New  r 
York  and  London.  In  1884  she  joined  c 
the  Carl  Rosa  company,  being  heard  a 
in  the  world  premieres  of  Alexander  p 
Mackenzie’s  The  Troubadour  and  Ar-  1 
thur  Goring  Thomas’s  Nadeshda.  She  I 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1886.  ft 

Valzacchi,  an  intriguing  Italian  (tenor)  1 
in  Richard  Strauss’s  Der  Rosenkava -  c 

Her .  ^ 

Vampyr,  Der  (The  Vampire),  opera  by  ti 
Heinrich  Marschner.  Libretto  by  Wil-  h 
helm  August  Wohlbriick,  based  on  a  1 
French  melodrama  by  Nodier,  Car-  h 
mouche,  and  De  Jouffroy,  in  turn  de-  d 
rived  from  a  story  by  John  William  tl 
Polidori.  Premiere:  Leipzig,  March  29,  d 
1828.  Lord  Ruthven  escapes  doom  at  I 
the  hands  of  the  spirits  for  three  years,  b 
on  the  condition  that  each  year  he  V 
bring  a  pure  maiden  for  sacrifice.  A  a 
vampire  in  disguise,  he  makes  lanthe  ii 
and  Emmy  his  victims  before  he  is  dis-  V 
covered,  and  destroyed  by  a  bolt  of  K 
lightning.  p 

Van  Dyck,  Ernest,  dramatic  tenor,  ss 
Bom  Antwerp,  Belgium,  April  2, 1861;  C 
died  Berlaer-Lez-Lierre,  Belgium,  Au-  t£ 
gust  31,  1923.  After  studying  both  law  b; 
and  journalism,  he  decided  to  become  a] 
a  singer.  He  studied  with  Saint  Yves-  si 
Bax  in  Paris,  then  made  his  opera  debut  fc 
at  the  Theatre  Eden  on  May  3,  1887,  V 
in  the  French  premiere  of  Lohengrin .  (< 

After  an  intensive  period  of  study  with  C 
Felix  Mottl,  he  appeared  as  Parsifal  at  V 
Bayreuth  in  1888,  with  outstanding  Y 


success.  He  was  immediately  engaged 
by  the  Vienna  Opera,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  a  decade.  He  also  made  fre¬ 
quent  guest  appearances  in  other  lead¬ 
ing  European  opera  houses;  he  was 
featured  in  the  world  premiere  of  Der 
Evangelimann  in  London  in  1897.  On 
November  29,  1898,  he  made  his 
American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Tannhauser.  He  stayed  at  the 
Metropolitan  through  the  1901-1902 
season,  acclaimed  not  only  in  the  Wag¬ 
ner  dramas  but  also  in  the  French 
repertory.  In  1907  he  managed  a  season 
of  German  operas  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  in  1914  he  appeared  in  the  first 
performance  in  Paris  of  Parsifal 
Vanna,  Marco,  commander  of  the 
Florentine  army  (tenor)  in  Fevrier’s 
Monna  Vanna. 

Vanne,  disse,  Alice’s  romance  in  Act  I 
of  Meyerbeer’s  Robert  le  Liable . 

Van  Rooy,  Anton,  baritone.  Born  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Holland,  January  1, 1870;  died 
Munich,  Germany,  November  28, 
1932.  After  studying  with  Julius  Stock¬ 
hausen  in  Germany,  he  made  his  opera 
debut  at  Bayreuth  in  1897  as  Wotan  in 
the  Ring  cycle.  In  1898  he  made  his 
debuts  in  Berlin  and  London,  and  on 
December  14,  1898,  his  American  de¬ 
but  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as 
Wotan  in  Die  Walkure.  He  remained 
at  the  Metropolitan  until  1908,  heard 
in  all  the  leading  baritone  roles  of  the 
Wagner  repertory,  including  that  of 
Kurwenal  in  the  American  premiere  of 
Parsifal  During  these  years  he  also 
sang  regularly  at  Bayreuth  and  Covent 
Garden.  After  leaving  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  he  became  the  leading  Wagnerian 
baritone  of  the  Frankfurt  Opera.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  as  a  concert 
singer  and  a  soloist  in  oratorio  per¬ 
formances. 

Vanya,  Ivan  Susanin’s  adopted  son 
(contralto)  in  Glinka’s  A  Life  for  the 
Czar. 

Van  Zandt,  Marie,  soprano.  Born  New 
York  City,  October  8,  1861;  died 
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Cannes,  France,  December  31,  1919. 
She  created  the  role  of  Lakme.  Her 
mother,  Jennie  van  Zandt,  sang  at  La 
Scala  and  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York.  Marie  studied  with  Fran¬ 
cesco  Lamperti  in  Milan  and  in  1879 
made  her  debut  in  Turin  as  Zerlina. 
Successful  appearances  followed,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Covent  Garden  in  1879, 
and  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  1880. 
Delibes  wrote  Lakme  for  her  and  she 
appeared  in  its  first  performance  in 
1883.  An  organized  opposition  at  the 
Opera-Comique  contributed  to  dis¬ 
credit  her  at  this  time;  on  one  occasion, 
the  false  rumor  was  circulated  that  she 
appeared  on  the  stage  while  inebriated. 
On  December  21,  1891,  she  made  her 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as 
Amina;  she  stayed  at  the  Metropolitan 
only  one  season.  In  1896  she  returned 
to  the  Opera-Comique  and  revived 
there  her  earlier  successes.  Soon  after 
this,  she  married  and  went  into  retire¬ 
ment. 

Va,  pensiero  sulP  ali  dorate,  chorus  in 
Act  III  of  Verdi’s  Nabucco. 

Varnay,  Astrid,  dramatic  soprano. 
Born  Stockholm,  Sweden,  April  25, 
1918.  Her  father,  a  stage  manager, 
founded  the  first  opera  company  in 
Oslo;  her  mother  was  a  coloratura 
soprano.  She  came  to  the  United  States 
when  she  was  five  and  later  became  a 
citizen.  She  joined  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  in  1941.  When  Lotte 
Lehmann  was  unable  to  appear  as  Sieg- 
linde  on  December  6,  1941,  Varnay 
stepped  in  as  a  last-minute  replace¬ 
ment.  Six  days  later  she  made  another 
unscheduled  appearance,  this  time  sub¬ 
stituting  for  Helen  Traubel  as  Briinn- 
hilde,  again  in  Die  Walkilre.  Since  then 
she  has  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
in  leading  soprano  roles,  not  only  in 
the  Wagnerian  repertory,  in  which  she 
excels,  but  also  in  Richard  Strauss’s 
Salome  and  Elektra,  and  in  Italian  and 
French  operas.  She  also  appeared  in  the 
world  premiere  of  Menotti’s  The  Island 
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God.  In  1947  she  sang  in  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  Wagner’s  entire  Ring 
cycle  given  at  the  Teatro  Coldn  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Her  European  debut 
took  place  in  1951  at  the  Florence 
May  Music  Festival,  when  she  sang 
in  Verdi’s  Macbeth.  The  same  summer 
she  sang  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival — the 
first  of  many  such  appearances.  She 
was  the  first  American  artist  to  sing 
Brunnhilde  at  Bayreuth.  She  has  sung 
in  other  opera  houses  of  Europe  and 
South  America.  In  1951  she  was  se¬ 
lected  by  the  United  States  State  De¬ 
partment  to  appear  at  the  Berlin  Opera 
in  the  Allied  Festival  of  the  Arts.  In 
1944  she  married  Hermann  Weigert,  a 
member  of  the  musical  staff  of  lie 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  artistic  ad¬ 
viser  for  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  who 
died  in  1955. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  officer  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  navy  (tenor)  in  Meyerbeer’s 
U Africaine. 

Vassllenko,  Sergei,  composer.  Bom 
Moscow,  Russia,  March  30,  1872.  He 
attended  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 
his  teachers  including  Sergei  Taneiev 
and  Ippolitov-Ivanov.  As  his  gradua¬ 
tion  exercise,  in  1900,  he  wrote  an 
opera-oratorio,  The  Legend  of  the 
Great  City  of  Kitezh,  a  subject  used  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov  two  years  later.  In 
1906  he  became  a  professor  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  over  thirty  years.  His  earlier 
works,  most  of  them  for  orchestra, 
were  national  in  feeling  and  style.  He 
then  became  interested  in  the  folk  mu¬ 
sic  of  Oriental  people,  and  this  in¬ 
fluence  prevails  in  his  later  works.  In 
this  vein  he  wrote  his  opera,  Son  of  the 
Sun ,  about  the  Boxer  Rebellion;  it  was 
introduced  in  Moscow  on  May  23, 
1929.  His  other  operas:  Christopher 
Columbus  (1933);  The  Snow  Storm 
(1938);  The  Grand  Canal  (1940); 
Suvorov  (1942). 

Vassili,  Prince  Alexis’  rival  (bari- 
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tone)  for  Stefana’s  love  in  Giordano’s 
Siberia . 

Vaughan  Williams,  Ralph,  composer. 
Bora  Down  Ampney,  England,  Octo¬ 
ber  12,  1872.  His  academic  education 
took  place  at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  his  study  of  music 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  Max  Bruch  in  Berlin,  and  in 
1908  with  Maurice  Ravel  in  Paris. 
Meanwhile,  in  1904,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  English  folk  songs.  This 
music  exerted  such  a  fascination  on 
him  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Folk-Song  Society  and  devoted  himself 
to  research  in  the  field  of  folk  music. 
His  artistic  development  was  pro¬ 
foundly  affected;  henceforth,  his  com¬ 
positions  showed  folk  influences.  An 
important  work  in  this  vein,  the  Fan¬ 
tasia  on  a  Theme  by  Tallis ,  was  com¬ 
posed  in  1910.  Other  orchestral  works 
followed,  placing  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  contemporary  English  composers.  In 
1914  he  completed  his  first  opera, 
Hugh  the  Drover ,  in  which  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  English  backgrounds  and 
folk  music  is  again  in  evidence. 

During  World  War  I,  Vaughan  Wil¬ 
liams  served  in  the  Territorial  Royal 
Army  Military  Corps,  and  also  saw 
active  service  in  the  Artillery.  After  the 
war  he  became  professor  of  composi¬ 
tion  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  a 
post  he  held  with  distinction  for  over 
three  decades.  He  also  completed  many 
major  works,  among  them  The  Shep¬ 
herds  of  the  Delectable  Mountains 
(1922),  an  opera-oratorio,  and  Sir 
John  in  Love  (1929),  an  opera  deal¬ 
ing  with  Falstaff.  Some  years  later 
Vaughan  Williams  incorporated  the 
first  of  these  works  in  his  opera  The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

In  1935  the  composer  received  the 
Order  of  Merit,  and  in  1942  and  1952 
his  seventieth  and  eightieth  birthdays 
were  celebrated  throughout  England 
with  concerts  of  his  works.  Vaughan 
Williams  visited  the  United  States  for 


the  first  time  in  1922  to  direct  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  his  music  at  the  Norfolk  Music 
Festival.  He  made  two  later  visits,  one 
in  1932,  another  in  1954. 

His  operas:  Hugh  the  Drover  (1914); 
The  Shepherds  of  the  Delectable  Moun¬ 
tains  (1922) ;  Sir  John  in  Love  ( 1929) ; 
Job ,  a  masque  (1930);  The  Poisoned 
Kiss  (1936) ;  Riders  to  the  Sea  (1937) ; 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ( 1951 ) . 

Veau  d’or,  see  le  veau  d’or. 

Vedi!  le  fosche  notturne  spoglie,  the 
Anvil  Chorus  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of 
Verdi’s  II  trovatore. 

Vedrai,  carino,  Zerlina’s  consolation  of 
Masetto  in  Act  II,  Scene  1,  of  Mozart’s 
Don  Giovanni. 

Vedrommi  intorno,  Idomeneo’s  aria  in 
Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Mozart’s  Idomeneo . 
Veil,  The,  one-act  opera  by  Bernard 
Rogers.  Libretto  by  Robert  Lawrence. 
Premiere:  New  York  City,  October  26, 
1954.  The  setting  is  an  English  mad¬ 
house  in  1825,  where  a  physician  goes 
mad  and  strangles  one  of  his  patients 
with  a  veil  rather  than  let  her  go  free. 
Venus,  Goddess  of  Love  (soprano)  in 
Wagner’s  Tannhauser. 

Venusberg  Music,  the  bacchanale  in 
Act  I  of  Wagner’s  Tannhauser. 

Venus  Descendeth,  see  le  jour  nais- 

SAIT  DANS  LE  BOCAGE. 

Venus  d’llle,  La,  see  merimee,  pros¬ 
per. 

Vepres  Siciliennes,  Les,  see  Sicilian 

VESPERS,  THE. 

Verdi,  Giuseppe,  composer.  Bora  Le 
Roncole,  Italy,  October  10,  1813;  died 
Milan,  January  27,  1901.  He  was  given 
his  first  music  lessons  by  a  local  organ¬ 
ist,  and  by  Ferdinando  Provesi,  town 
organist  of  Busseto.  The  Busseto  towns¬ 
people  recognized  Verdi’s  talent  and  in 
1832  raised  a  fund  for  him  to  go  to 
the  Milan  Conservatory.  Verdi,  how¬ 
ever,  was  denied  admission  there  be¬ 
cause  he  was  too  old,  and  too  poorly, 
trained.  Instead,  he  studied  privately 
with  Vincenzo  Lavigna.  In  1833  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Busseto,  where  he  remained 
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on  and  off  for  four  years.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  conductor  of  the  Busseto  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society,  and  in  1836  he 
married  Margherita  BarezzL  In  Bus¬ 
seto,  he  also  completed  his  first  opera, 
Oberto.  In  1837  he  returned  to  Milan 
where,  on  November  17,  Oberto  was 
produced  at  La  Scala  and  acclaimed. 
The  young  composer  received  from  La 
Scala  a  commission  to  write  three  new 
operas,^  and  the  publishing  house  of 
Ricordi  accepted  Oberto . 

The  first  of  the  new  operas  was  a 
comedy,  Un  giorno  di  regno.  Given  in 
1840,  it  was  a  distressing  failure.  But 
its  successor,  Nabucco,  introduced  on 
March  9,  1842,  was  such  a  triumph 
that  overnight  Verdi  became  an  idol. 
Dishes  and  items  of  wearing  apparel 
were  named  after  him;  he  could  de¬ 
mand,  and  get,  the  highest  fee  for  fu¬ 
ture  commissions.  In  the  decade  be¬ 
tween  1842  and  1851  he  completed  a 
dozen  operas,  the  most  important  being 
/  Lombardi ,  Ernani,  Macbeth ,  and 
Luisa  Miller . 

Though  he  was  now  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  opera  composer  in  Italy,  he  had 
not  yet  hit  his  full  stride.  A  new  crea¬ 
tive  period  began  in  1851  with  Rigo- 
letto.  Verdi  proved  that  his  earlier 
operas  had  merely  been  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  a  master — who  now  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  that  became  the  most 
extensively  performed  and  the  best 
loved  Italian  operas  of  all  time.  Rigo- 
letto  was  followed  by  11  trovatore , 
Simon  Roccanegra ,  Un  ballo  in 
mas ch era.  La  forza  del  destino,  Don 
Carlos,  and  Aida.  What  distinguished 
these  operas  was  not  only  their  excep¬ 
tional  lyricism  (each  had  an  appar¬ 
ently  inexhaustible  fund  of  unforget¬ 
table  melodies  and  ensemble  numbers) 
but  their  pronounced  dramatic  quality* 
Verdi  was  an  artist  who  knew  the  thea¬ 
ter:  how  to  meet  its  demands  through 
music,  characterization,  climax,  and  at 
times  a  profound  humanity. 

Becoming  rich  as  well  as  world- 
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famous,  Verdi  bought  a  large  farm  at 
Sant’  Agata,  and  here  he  spent  his 
summers  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  first  wife  having  died  in  1840,  he 
married  again  in  1859.  His  wife  was 
Giuseppina  Strepponi,  a  singer  who 
had  appeared  in  his  Nabucco.  She  re¬ 
tired  from  the  stage  after  her  marriage 
to  devote  herself  completely  to  her 
famous  husband.  Indicative  of  his  tre¬ 
mendous  popularity  was  the  fact  that 
when  Cavour  instituted  the  first  Italian 
parliament,  Verdi  was  elected  a  deputy. 
But  Verdi  hated  politics,  and  never 
allowed  himself  to  accept  any  kind  of 
public  office.  When,  in  1874,  the  King 
made  him  a  senator,  this  was  exclu¬ 
sively  an  honorary  appointment  with¬ 
out  political  demands. 

'Hie  last  opera  in  Verdi’s  rich  second 
period,  Aida,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  to  inaugurate  a  new 
opera  house  commemorating  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Aida  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Cairo,  under  magnificent  aus¬ 
pices,  in  1871.  For  the  next  fifteen 
years  Verdi  wrote  no  more  operas, 
though  he  made  several  attempts  to 
write  a  King  Lear.  He  finally  became 
convinced  that  he  was  through  as  a 
composer;  that  the  new  age  which 
Richard  Wagner  had  initiated  made  his 
kind  of  opera  old-fashioned. 

He  was  drawn  out  of  his  long,  seem¬ 
ingly  permanent,  retirement  by  an  elo¬ 
quent  libretto  that  Arrigo  Boito  fash¬ 
ioned  from  Shakespeare’s  Othello .  The 
premiere  of  Otello  at  La  Scala  in  1887 
was  an  event  attracting  world  attention, 
and  the  opera  was  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  Verdi’s  long  career.  The 
audience,  coming  to  pay  homage  to  a 
master,  did  not  fail  to  recognize  that 
he  had  soared  to  new  heights. 

Verdi  wrote  one  more  opera,  once 
again  to  a  libretto  by  Boito,  adapted 
from  Shakespeare.  This  time  it  was  a 
comedy,  Falstaff.  Introduced  at  La 
Scala  in  1893,  it  was  no  less  a  triumph 
than  Otello  had  been.  And  it  proved  no 
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less  significant  in  revealing  that  the 
seventy-nine-year-old  master  was  still 
growing,  artistically. 

With  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1897, 
Verdi  lost  his  will  to  live.  He  could  no 
longer  bear  staying  at  his  beloved  Sanfi 
Agata,  and  he  took  rooms  in  a  Milan 
hotel.  His  sight  and  hearing  began  to 
fail,  and  after  that  (as  he  once  com¬ 
plained)  “all  my  limbs  no  longer  obey 
me.”  One  day  he  suffered  a  paralytic 
stroke;  six  days  later  he  was  dead.  All 
Italy  mourned  the  death  of  her  na¬ 
tional  hero.  At  his  funeral,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  his  admirers  crowded 
the  streets  to  pay  him  their  last  re¬ 
spects.  During  the  procession,  Arturo 
Toscanini  led  a  chorus  from  Nabucco . 
The  same  night,  Toscanini  led  it  again 
at  La  Scala  as  a  last  tribute. 

Verdi’s  operas:  Oberto  (1839);  Un 
giorno  di  regno  (1840);  Nabucco  (or 
Nabucodonosor)  (1842);  I  Lombardi 
(1843);  Ernani  (1844);  I  due  Foscari 
(1844);  Giovanna  d’Arco  (1845); 
Alzira  (1845) ;  Attila  (1846) ;  Macbeth 
(1847);  I  masnadieri  (1847);  II  cor- 
saro  (1848);  La  battaglia  di  Legnano 
(1849);  Luisa  Miller  (1849);  Stiff elio 
<1850);  Rigoletto  (1851);  II  trovatore 
(1853);  La  traviata  (1853);  I  Vespri 
Siciliani  (1855);  Simon  Boccanegra 
<1857);  Aroldo  (1857);  Un  ballo  in 
maschera  (1859) ;  La  forza  del  destino 
<1862);  Don  Carlos  (1867);  Aida 
(1871);  Otello  (1887);  Falstaff  (1893). 
Vere,  captain  of  the  British  Navy 
(tenor)  in  Britten’s  Billy  Budd . 
Vergil,  see  virgil. 

Verismo,  a  naturalistic  movement  in 
Italian  opera  launched  with  Cavalleria 
rusticana .  The  emphasis  was  on  libret¬ 
tos  with  everyday  characters  and  situa¬ 
tions,  a  complete  departure  from  cos¬ 
tume  plays  and  episodes  from  history 
or  legend.  The  Verismo  movement  was 
seen  in  the  operas  of  Leoncavallo, 
Giordano,  Puccini,  and  Zandonai.  In 
France,  its  counterpart  was  found  in 
the  naturalistic  operas  of  Alfred 
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Bruneau  and  in  Charpentier’s  Louise . 
Verrauno  a  te  sail5  sure,  farewell  duet 
of  Lucia  and  Edgardo  in  Act  I,  Scene 
2,  of  Donizetti’s  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor. 

Versiegelt  (Sealed),  one-act  opera  by 
Leo  Blech.  Libretto  by  Richard  Barka. 
Premiere:  Hamburg  Opera,  November 
4,  1908.  In  Germany,  in  1830,  Else  is 
in  love  with  Bertel;  but  Else’s  father, 
the  town  burgomaster,  objects  to  the 
match.  While  he  is  visiting  Frau 
Schramm,  he  is  forced  to  hide  in  a  huge 
wardrobe  when  an  intruder  appears. 
The  intruder  happens  to  be  the  bailiff, 
come  to  seize  the  wardrobe  for  Frau 
Schramm’s  unpaid  taxes.  The  bailiff 
puts  an  official  seal  on  the  wardrobe. 
The  burgomaster  is  not  released  until 
he  gives  his  consent  to  his  daughter’s 
marriage. 

Vespone,  Uberto’s  valet  (silent  role)  in 
Pergolesi’s  La  serva  padrona . 

Vespri  Sicilian!,  I,  see  Sicilian  ves¬ 
pers,  the. 

Vestale,  La  (The  Vestal),  opera  by  Gas- 
paro  Spontini.  Libretto  by  Etienne  de 
Jouy.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera,  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1807.  Spontini’s  most  famous 
opera  is  a  work  of  historical  impor¬ 
tance,  a  transition  in  opera  develop¬ 
ment  between  the  operas  of  Gluck  and 
those  of  Meyerbeer.  The  setting  is 
Rome  during  the  Republic.  licino, 
back  from  a  campaign  in  Gaul,  dis¬ 
covers  that  his  beloved  Giulia  has  be¬ 
come  a  vestal  virgin.  He  penetrates  the 
temple  and  revives  her  love  for  him. 
In  their  passionate  exchange,  Giulia 
forgets  that  she  must  watch  the  holy 
fires;  she  allows  it  to  be  extinguished. 
For  this  sacrilege  she  is  stripped  of  her 
veil  and  condemned  to  be  buried  alive. 
As  she  is  being  led  to  her  death,  a  bolt 
of  lightning  relights  the  fires.  The 
Romans  take  this  as  a  sign  that  Giulia 
has  been  forgiven  by  the  gods,  and  she 
is  spared  from  death. 

Vesti  la  giubba,  Canio’s  aria  closing 
Act  I  of  Leoncavallo’s  PagliaccL 
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Viardot-Garcia,  Pauline,  mezzo- 
soprano  and  teacher  of  singing.  Born 
Paris,  July  18,  1821;  died  there  May 
18,  1910.  Daughter  of  the  tenor  and 
singing  teacher  Manuel  del  Popolo 
Garcia,  she  was  the  sister  of  the  prima 
donna  Malibran  and  the  singing 
teacher  Manuel  Garcia.  She  began  to 
study  music  with  her  parents,  later 
studying  the  piano  with  Franz  Liszt, 
composition  with  Anton  Reicha.  In 
1837  she  made  her  debut  as  a  singer 
in  Brussels.  She  then  appeared  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  Europe.  In  1839  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens  in  Paris,  where,  two  years  later, 
she  married  the  theater’s  manager" 
Louis  Viardot.  As  the  principal  so¬ 
prano  of  the  Paris  Opera,  she  appeared 
in  the  world  premiere  of  Le  Prophete 
(1849),  creating  the  role  of  Fides.  For 
a  decade,  beginning  in  1848,  she  was 
a  favorite  with  London  opera-goers. 
From  1871  to  1875  she  taught  singing 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Louise  Heritte-Viardot  (1841- 
1918)  was  a  singing  teacher  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory,  the  Hoch 
Conservatory  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  in  Berlin.  Her  son,  Paul 
Viardot  (1857-1941),  a  violinist,  occa¬ 
sionally.  conducted  at  the  Paris  Opera. 
Via  resti  servita,  duet  of  Marcellina  and 
Susanna  in  Act  I  of  Mozart’s  The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Figaro . 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The,  see  gold¬ 
smith,  OLIVER. 

Vicino  a  te  s’acqueta,  duet  of  Chenier 
and  Madeleine  in  Act  IV  of  Giordano’s 
Andrea  Chenier . 

vida  breve,  La  (Life  Is  Short),  opera  by 
Manuel  de  Falla.  Libretto  by  Carlos 
Feraandez-Shaw.  Premiere:  Nice, 
France,  April  1,  1913.  This  was  Falla’s 
first  major  work,  in  which  his  pro¬ 
nounced  leanings  toward  nationalist 
music  first  became  evident.  The  gypsy 
girl  Salud  is  in  love  with  Paco;  but 
though  the  latter  keeps  up  a  pretense 
that  he  is  in  love  with  her,  he  is  actu- 
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ally  about  to  marry  somebody  else. 
Salud  discovers  the  truth  at  the  wed¬ 
ding.  She  curses  Paco,  but  the  sight  of 
him  again  transforms  her  anger  to  ten¬ 
derness.  Broken  in  heart,  she  falls 
dead  at  his  feet.  The  opera’s  two  Span¬ 
ish  dances  are  familiar  excerpts,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  first  one,  which  is  heard 
in  a  variety  of  transcriptions. 

Viene  la  sera,  the  love  duet  of  Cio- 
Cio-San  and  Pinkerton  in  Act  I  of 
Puccini’s  Madama  Butterfly . 

Vieni,  amor  mio,  Amneris’  aria  in  Act 
II,  Scene  1,  of  Verdi’s  Aida. 

Vienna  State  Opera  (Staatsoper),  the 
leading  opera  house  of  Austria,  and 
one  of  the  great  operatic  institutions  of 
the  world.  Before  World  War  I  it  was 
known  as  the  Vienna  Royal  Opera.  It 
was  opened  on  the  Ring  in  Vienna  on 
May  25,  1869,  under  the  artistic  direc¬ 
tion  of  J.  F.  von  Herbeck,  as  the  per¬ 
manent  home  for  opera,  which  up  to 
then  had  been  given  at  the  Burgtheater. 
Under  the  artistic  direction  of  Hans 
Richter  (1880—1896)  it  became  one  of 
Europe’s  major  opera  houses;  under  the 
direction  of  Gustav  Mahler  (1896- 
1907),  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  in¬ 
stitutions.  Later  artistic  and  musical  di¬ 
rectors  included  Felix  Weingartner, 
Hans  Gregor,  Franz  Schalk,  Clemens 
Krauss,  Erwin  Kerber  and,  after  World 
War  II,  Egon  Hilbert  and  Karl  Bohm. 
When  the  Nazis  invaded  Austria  in 
1937,  they  smashed  the  bust  of  Mahler 
which  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  the  opera 
house,  and  changed  the  artistic  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  company  to  meet  their 
standards.  The  last  performance  at  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  before  it  closed 
was  Die  G otter dammerun g,  given  on 
June  30,  1944.  On  March  12,  1945, 
the  theater  was  severely  damaged  by 
bombs.  After  the  war,  performances  of 
the  Vienna  State  Opera  took  place  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien.  The  original 
theater  on  the  Ring  was  reconstructed, 
and  it  reopened  on  November  5,  1955, 
with  Fidelio . 
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The  Vienna  State  Opera’s  most  fre¬ 
quently  performed  opera  up  to  1952 
was  Aida ,  with  726  performances; 
Lohengrin  ranked  second  with  719  per¬ 
formances.  Between  1886  and  1952  the 
operas  of  Wagner  were  heard  more 
often  than  those  of  any  other  com¬ 
poser;  those  of  Verdi  ranked  next,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  of  Mozart  and  Richard 
Strauss.  World  premieres  have  been 
those  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and 
The  Queen  of  Sheba ,  both  by  Karl 
Goldmark,  and  Massenet’s  Werther . 
The  Bartered  Bride  first  became  a  suc¬ 
cess  after  its  brilliant  revival  here  in 
1892. 

Viens  id,  He  reste  pas  au  bord  du  clair 
de  lime,  duet  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande 
in  Act  IV,  Scene  2,  of  Debussy’s  Pelleas 
et  Melisande . 

vie  Parisienne,  La  (Parisian  Life), 
opera  bouffe  by  Jacques  Offenbach. 
Libretto  by  Henri  Meilhac  and  Ludovic 
Halevy.  Premiere:  Theatre  du  Palais- 
Royal,  Paris,  October  31,  1866.  Baron 
von  Gardenfen  finds  the  wife  of  Baron 
von  Gondermark  appealing.  He  seeks 
her  out,  disguised  as  an  employee  of 
the  Grand  Hotel,  while  a  friend,  as¬ 
suming  the  name  of  Baron  von  Gar¬ 
denfen,  keeps  the  husband  busy  with 
an  evening  of  Parisian  gaiety.  Thus, 
Gardenfen  is  able  to  make  love  to  the 
Baroness  von  Gondermark,  who  is 
finally  rescued  by  her  aunt. 

Vigny,  Alfred  de,  author,  poet,  drama¬ 
tist.  Born  Loches,  France,  March  27, 
1799;  died  Paris,  September  17,  1863. 
His  historical  novel  Cinq-Mars  was 
made  into  an  opera  of  the  same  name 
by  Charles  Gounod,  and  his  drama 
Chatterton  was  the  source  of  Leon¬ 
cavallo’s  first  opera. 

Village  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A,  opera  by 
Frederick  Delius.  Libretto  by  the  com¬ 
poser,  in  collaboration  with  his  wife, 
based  on  Gottfried  Keller’s  story  Die 
Leute  von  Seldwyla.  Premiere:  Ko- 
mische  Oper,  Berlin,  February  21, 1907 


(as  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe) . 
Described  by  the  composer  as  a  “lyric 
drama  in  six  pictures,”  this  opera  is 
centered  around  a  feud  between  two 
households,  with  the  son  of  one  falling 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  another. 
The  lovers  run  away,  and  end  up  com¬ 
mitting  suicide.  An  orchestral  inter¬ 
lude,  “The  Walk  to  the  Paradise  Gar¬ 
den,”  has  become  independently  popu¬ 
lar.  Delius  wrote  it  five  years  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  opera,  inserting  it  as  an 
entr’acte  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
“pictures.” 

VMM,  Le  (The  Witches),  opera  by  Gia¬ 
como  Puccini.  Libretto  by  Ferdinando 
Fontana.  Premiere:  Teatro  dal  Verme, 
Milan,  May  31,  1884  (one-act  ver¬ 
sion)  ;  Teatro  Regio,  Turin,  December 
26,  1884  (two-act  version).  This  was 
Puccini’s  first  opera.  He  entered  it  in 
the  Sonzogno  competition  but  failed  to 
gain  even  an  honorable  mention.  It 
did,  however,  make  an  impression  on 
Arrigo  Boito,  who  raised  a  fund  to 
finance  its  production.  That  perform¬ 
ance  was  so  successful  that  La  Scala 
accepted  the  opera  for  the  following 
season  and  Ricordi  published  it  and 
commissioned  a  new  work  from  the 
composer.  The  setting  is  the  Black  For¬ 
est,  where  the  betrothal  of  Robert  and 
Anna  is  celebrated.  Going  to  seek  his 
fortune  before  marrying,  Robert  for¬ 
gets  his  beloved  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
city,  and  Anna  dies  of  grief.  Broken  in 
spirit  and  fortune,  Robert  returns  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  Anna  waiting  for  him, 
but  confronts  only  an  apparition  who 
denounces  him  for  his  desertion. 
Witches  dances  around  him  until  he 
falls  dead  at  their  feet. 

Villon,  Francois  (born  Francois  de 
montcorbier)  ,  poet.  Bom  Paris,  1431; 
died  there  about  1463.  The  poet  is  the 
central  character  of  Jean  Nougues’ 
opera  Une  aventure  de  Villon . 

Vinay,  Ramon,  tenor.  Bom  Chile,  1912. 
He  spent  his  boyhood  in  France,  where 
he  studied  engineering.  After  a  period 
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of  music  study  he  joined  a  traveling 
opera  company  in  1934  with  which  he 
made  his  opera  debut,  as  a  baritone,  in 
Mexico  City  in  II  trovatore.  He  con¬ 
tinued  singing  baritone  roles  until  1943. 
His  second  debut,  this  time  as  a  tenor, 
took  place  with  the  National  Opera 
Company  of  Havana,  in  June  1944, 
when  he  appeared  in  the  title  role  of 
Otello.  One  year  later,  in  the  fall  of 
1945,  he  made  his  North  American 
debut  with  the  New  York  City  Opera 
as  Don  Jose,  and  on  February  22,  1946 
made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in 
the  same  role.  He  scored  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  success  at  the  Metropolitan  on 
December  9,  1946  when,  on  ten  hours’ 
notice,  he  substituted  for  Torsten  Ralf 
in  the  title  role  of  Otello.  Besides  his 
appearances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
he  has  been  heard  at  the  Bayreuth,  Salz¬ 
burg,  and  Holland  Festivals,  and  in 
leading  opera  houses  of  Europe  and 
South  America,  including  La  Scala  and 
Covent  Garden. 

Vincent,  Mireille’s  suitor  (tenor)  in 
Gounod’s  Mireille. 

Vin  ou  biere,  chorus  of  the  villagers  in 
Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Gounod’s  Faust. 
Violanda,  Arvino’s  wife  (soprano)  in 
Verdi’s  I  Lombardi. 

Violetta,  see  valery,  violetta. 

Vi  rawiso,  aria  of  the  stranger  (Count 
Rodolfo)  in  Act  I  of  Bellini’s  La  son- 
nambula. 

Virgil  (or  Vergil),  poet.  Born  Andes, 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  October  15,  70  b.c.; 
died  Brundisium,  Italy,  September  21, 
19  b.c.  His  Latin  epic  The  Aeneid  pro¬ 
vided  the  material  for  several  operas. 
The  most  famous  is  Henry  Purcell’s 
Dido  and  Aeneas.  Others  include: 
Thomas  Arne’s  Dido  and  Aeneas ;  Hec¬ 
tor  Berlioz’  Les  Troyens;  Pascal  Co- 
lasse’s  Enee  et  Lavinie;  Joseph  Martin 
Kraus’s  Aeneas  i  Carthago;  Nikolai 
Lissenko’s  The  Aeneid. 

Vision  fugitive,  Herod’s  aria  in  Act  II 
of  Massenet’s  Herodiade. 
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Vissi  d’arte,  Tosca’s  aria  of  her  dedi¬ 
cation  to  art  in  Act  II  of  Puccini’s 
To  sc  a. 

Vitellius,  Roman  proconsul  (baritone) 
in  Massenet’s  Herodiade. 

Viva  il  vino,  Turiddu’s  drinking  song 
in  Mascagni’s  Cavalleria  rusticana. 
Vivaldi,  Antonio,  composer.  Born 
Venice,  Italy,  about  1675;  died  Vienna, 
Austria,  July  27,  1741.  His  music  study 
took  place  with  his  father  and  with 
Giovanni  Legrenzi  in  Venice,  but  he 
was  prepared  not  for  music  but  for 
the  church.  In  1703  he  became  a  priest. 
His  musical  career  began  in  1709,  when 
he  became  a  teacher  of  the  violin  at 
the  Ospedale  della  Pieta  in  Venice,  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  post  of  music  director  seven 
years  later.  About  1720  he  left  Venice 
to  become  kapellmeister  to  Prince 
Philip  of  Hesse  in  Mantua.  After  a 
period  of  touring  Europe  as  violin  vir¬ 
tuoso,  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he 
now  became  outstandingly  popular  for 
his  operas.  Though  a  dominant  figure 
in  the  musical  world  of  his  time,  he 
suffered  poverty  and  neglect  at  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  went  to  a  pauper’s  grave 
when  he  died.  Though  he  is  known  to¬ 
day  chiefly  for  his  instrumental  music, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  astonishing 
amount,  he  also  composed  some  forty 
operas.  The  most  successful  were: 
Nerone  fatto  Cesare  (1715) ;  UArsilda 
regina  di  Ponto  (1716);  Uincoron - 
azione  di  Dario  (1716);  Armida  al 
campo  d'Egitto  (1718);  La  Creola 
(1723) ;  L’inganno  trionfante  in  amore 
(1725);  Farnace  (1726);  La  Fida 
Ninfa  (1732);  Montezuma  (1733); 
UOlimpiade  (1734);  Griselda  (1735); 
Rosmira  (1738);  Feraspe  (1739). 

Viva  Pagliaccio,  chorus  of  the  villagers 
in  the  opening  scene  of  Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci. 

Vladimir,  Prince  Igor’s  son  (tenor)  in 
Borodin’s  Prince  Igor. 

Voce  di  donna,  La  Cieca’s  aria  in  Act  I 
of  Ponchielli’s  La  Gioconda . 
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Voce  di  gola,  Italian  for  “throat  voice,” 
or  guttural  voice. 

Voce  velata,  Italian  for  “veiled  voice,” 
a  muffled  quality  produced  intention¬ 
ally. 

Vogl,  Heinrich,  tenor.  Bom  Au,  Ger¬ 
many,  January  15,  1845;  died  Munich, 
April  21,  1900.  After  studying  with 
Franz  Lachner  he  made  his  debut  at 
the  Munich  Opera  in  1865.  He  became 
a  permanent  member  of  that  company, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  scored  his  first 
major  successes  in  the  Wagnerian  rep¬ 
ertory.  When  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld 
died  in  1865,  Vogl  became  the  out¬ 
standing  interpreter  of  Tristan.  In  1869 
he  appeared  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Das  Rheingold  as  Loge,  and  a  year 
later  he  sang  Siegmund  in  the  premiere 
of  Die  Walkilre.  He  appeared  at  Bay¬ 
reuth  in  1876,  and  in  1882  toured  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria. 

In  1868  he  married  the  dramatic  so¬ 
prano  Theresa  Thoma,  then  the  princi¬ 
pal  soprano  of  the  Munich  Opera,  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  role  of  Sieglinde,  and  for 
many  years  a  significant  interpreter  of 
Isolde. 

Voi,  che  sapete,  Cherubino’s  aria  in 
Act  II  of  Mozart’s  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro . 

Voici  ce  qu’il  ecrit,  the  letter  duet  of 
Genevieve  and  Arkel  in  Act  I,  Scene  2, 
of  Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande. 
Voici  le  printemps,  nous  portant  des 
fleurs,  the  song  of  Dalila  and  her  priest¬ 
esses  in  Act  I  of  Saint-Saens’  Samson 
et  Dalila . 

Voici  ma  misere,  helas!  Samson’s  plea 
to  God  in  Act  III,  Scene  1,  of  Saint- 
Saens’  Samson  et  Dalila. 

Voila  done  la  terrible  cit6,  Athanael’s 
lament  on  the  degeneration  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  Act  I,  Scene  2,  of  Massenet’s 
Thais . 

Voi  lo  sapete,  Santuzza’s  aria  in  Mas¬ 
cagni’s  Cavalleria  rusticana. 

Volkhova,  the  King  of  the  Ocean’s 
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daughter  (soprano)  in  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s  Sadko. 

Volpone,  satirical  opera  by  George 
Antheil.  Libretto  by  Alfred  Perry, 
freely  adapted  from  the  Ben  Jonson 
comedy  of  the  same  name.  Premiere: 
Los  Angeles,  January  9, 1953.  Volpone 
is  a  wily  Venetian  who  pretends  he  is 
dying  in  order  to  gather  gifts  from  his 
prospective  legatees.  Louis  Gruenberg 
also  wrote  an  opera  on  this  play. 
Voltaire  (born  Francois  marie 
arouet),  philosopher  and  author. 
Bom  Paris,  November  21,  1694;  died 
there  May  30,  1778.  His  writings  were 
the  source  of  the  following  operas: 
Alzira  (operas  by  Verdi  and  Niccolo 
Zingarelli) ;  La  belle  Arsene  (opera  by 
Monsigny);  Candide  (Lev  Knipper); 
La  fee  urgele  (Egidio  Dune,  Ignaz 
Pleyel) ;  Le  Huron  (Gretry) ;  Isabelle 
et  Gertrude  (Gretry) ;  Maometto  II 
(Rossini);  Olympie  (Spontini);  Semi - 
ramide  (Rossini) ;  Tancredi  (Rossini, 
using  also  material  from  Tasso) ;  Zaira 
(Bellini).  Voltaire  wrote  the  librettos 
for  the  following  operas  by  Jean  Phil¬ 
ippe  Rameau:  Pandore;  La  Princesse 
de  Navarre;  Le  temple  de  gloire ;  Les 
fetes  de  Ramire;  Samson . 

Vorspiel,  German  for  “prelude.”  See 

PRELUDE. 

Vous  ne  savez  pas,  the  duet  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande,  opening 
Act  II  of  Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Meli¬ 
sande. 

Vous  qui  du  Dieu  vivant  outragez  la 
puissance,  the  Cardinal’s  excommuni¬ 
cation  of  Prince  Leopold  in  Act  III  of 
Halevy’s  La  Juive. 

Vous  qui  faites  l’endormie,  Mephisto- 
phel&s’  serenade  in  Act  IV,  Scene  3,  of 
Gounod’s  Faust . 

Voyons,  Manon,  plus  de  chimeres, 

Manon’s  revery  in  Act  I  of  Massenet’s 
Manon. 

Vulcan,  a  god  (bass)  in  Gounod’s 
Philemon  et  Baucis. 
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Wach’  anf,  es  nahet  gen  den  Tag, 
chorus  acclaiming  Hans  Sachs  in  Act 
III,  Scene  2,  of  Wagner’s  Die  Meister- 
singer. 

Wagner,  (1)  a  student  (tenor)  in 
Boito’s  Mefistofele. 

(2)  A  student  (baritone)  in  Gou- 
nod’s  Faust. 

Wagner,  Cosima,  second  wife  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner.  Born  Bellaggio,  Italy,  De¬ 
cember  25,  1837;  died  Bayreuth,  Ger¬ 
many,  April  1,  1930.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Franz  Liszt.  Her  first  hus¬ 
band,  whom  she  married  in  1857,  was 
the  celebrated  pianist  conductor  and 
Wagner  enthusiast  Hans  von  Biilow. 
Married  to  Wagner,  she  helped  him 
prepare  the  first  Bayreuth  Festival,  and 
after  Wagner’s  death  she  maintained 
an  autocratic  rule  over  the  Bayreuth 
performances.  She  wrote  a  memoir  of 
her  father,  Franz  Liszt :  Gedenkblatt 
von  seiner  Tochter  (1911). 

Wagner,  Johanna,  soprano.  Bom  Han¬ 
over,  Germany,  October  13,  1826;  died 
Wurzburg,  Germany,  October  16, 
1894.  The  niece  of  Richard  Wagner’ 
she  created  the  role  of  Elisabeth.  She 
received  her  musical  training  from  her 
father,  a  professional  singer.  After 
making  various  concert  appearances 
she  became,  in  1844,  a  principal  so¬ 
prano  of  the  Dresden  Opera,  where  she 
appeared  in  the  first  performance  of 
Tannhduser  (1845).  For  two  years 
she  studied  in  Paris  with  Pauline  Viar- 
dot-Garcia,  then,  between  1850  and 
1862,  became  the  principal  soprano  of 
the  Berlin  Opera.  Losing  her  singing 
voice  in  1861,  she  became  an  actress. 
From  1882  to  1884  she  taught  singing 


at  the  Royal  School  of  Music  in 
Munich. 

Wagner,  Richard,  composer.  Bom 
Leipzig,  Germany,  May  22,  1813;  died 
Venice,  Italy,  February  13,  1883. 

It  was  long  thought  that  Wagner  was 
the  son  of  Karl  Friedrich  Wagner,  a 
Leipzig  police  official,  but  it  is  now 
generally  believed  that  the  actor  Lud¬ 
wig  Geyer,  a  close  friend  of  his  mother, 
was  his  father.  In  any  event,  Karl 
Friedrich  Wagner  died  a  half  year  after 
!  Richard  was  bom.  About  a  year  after¬ 
ward  Richard’s  mother  married  Geyer. 
A  cultured  man,  Geyer  instilled  in 
*  Richard  a  love  for  the  arts,  particularly 
literature.  As  a  boy,  Richard  nursed 
the  ambition  to  become  a  writer;  when 
he  was  eleven  he  wrote  a  four-act  po¬ 
litical  drama  in  the  style  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 

Richard  was  enrolled  in  the  Thomas- 
schule  in  Leipzig,  where  he  was  so  lax 
that  he  was  expelled.  Subsequently  he 
entered  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
where  once  again  he  was  indifferent  to 
his  studies.  Only  one  serious  interest 
absorbed  him:  music.  He  began  his 
mastery  of  the  art  by  studying  a  book 
on  theory.  Jn  1829  he  wrote  an  over¬ 
ture  that  was  performed  in  Leipzig. 
Two  years  later  he  studied  theory  for 
six  months  with  Theodor  Weinlig.  He 
now  completed  a  symphony  (per¬ 
formed  in  Leipzig  and  Prague  in  1833) 
and  tried  writing  a  first  opera,  Die 
Hochzeit .  His  first  complete  opera  was 
Die  Feen,  written  in  1834;  it  was  not 
performed  in  the  composer’s  lifetime. 
Das  Liebesverbot,  based  on  Shake- 
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spe are’s  Measure  for  Measure ,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1836. 

Meanwhile,  in  1834,  he  became  the! 
conductor  of  the  Magdeburg  Opera, 
where  he  made  his  debut  leading  Don 
Giovanni .  On  March  29,  1836,  he  in¬ 
troduced  there  his  Das  Liebesverbot. 
It  was  such  a  fiasco  that  the  company 
(never  too  solvent)  had  to  go  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  He  found  a  new  post  in  Konigs- 
berg;  it  was  there  he  met  Minna  Planer 
and  married  her  on  November  24, 
1836.  Between  1837  and  1839  he  con¬ 
ducted  operas  in  Riga.  Heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  debts,  he  was  summarily  dis¬ 
missed  and  had  his  passport  confiscated. 
To  avoid  imprisonment  he  had  to  flee 
from  Riga  by  a  smuggler’s  route. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  on  September  17, 
1839,  with  bright  hopes  for  the  future. 
He  had  letters  of  introduction  to  Meyer¬ 
beer,  then  one  of  the  most  influential 
composers  in  the  city;  he  also  had  parts 
of  his  new  opera,  Rienzi.  But  his  three 
years  in  Paris  proved  a  period  of  ago¬ 
nizing  hardships  and  frustrations. 
Nevertheless,  he  completed  Rienzi  in 
1840  and  Der  fliegende  Hollander  in 
1841. 

A  change  of  fortune  came  in  1842' 
with  an  outstandingly  successful  per¬ 
formance  of  Rienzi  at  the  Dresden? 
Opera.  While  Der  fliegende  Hollander, \ 
given  by  the  same  company  a  year • 
later,  was  a  failure,  Wagner’s  reputa¬ 
tion  had  grown  to  such  proportions* 
that  in  1843  he  was  appointed  the 
kapellmeister  of  the  Dresden  Opera. 
During  the  next  six  years  he  elevated 
the  artistic  standards  of  the  opera  com¬ 
pany  to  new  heights.  Wagner  com¬ 
pleted  two  new  operas  in  Dresden.  The 
first  was  Tannhauser,  given  in  Dresden 
in  1845,  and  a  failure.  The  second, 
Lohengrin ,  had  to  wait  for  perform¬ 
ance  until  Franz  Liszt  accepted  it  for 
Weimar,  introducing  it  there  on  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1850.  Lohengrin  soon  became 
popular  throughout  Germany.  Wagner 
had  not  attended  the  premiere  because 


by  then  he  was  a  political  exile;  having 
become  involved  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848—1849  in  Saxony,  he 
had  avoided  arrest  by  fleeing  from  the 
country. 

After  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  established 
his  permanent  home  in  Zurich.  It  was 
now  that  he  began  clarifying  his  new 
ideas  about  opera,  and  to  expound 
them  in  essays  and  pamphlets.  He  had  ] 
become  impatient  with  the  methods! 
and  patterns  that  for  so  long  a  time  had 
constricted  composers.  He  conceived 
opera  as  a  synthesis  of  the  theatrical 
arts  (poetry,  music,  acting,  scenery, 
drama) .  Old  practices  had  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  The  formal  demarcations  be¬ 
tween  recitative  and  aria  had  to  make 
way  f or  a  continuous  flow  of  melody. 
Such  irrelevant  elements  as  ballets  had 
to  be  eliminated.  Dramatic  expressive¬ 
ness  was  to  be  intensified  by  bringing 
symphonic  breadth  to  orchestral  and 
vocal  writing.  To  realize  his  ideal  of 
an  inseparable  text  and  score,  he  de¬ 
veloped  the  technique  of  the  leading 
motive  (leitmotiv) :  a  melodic  idea  or 
phrase  associated  with  a  character,  sit¬ 
uation,  or  idea.  The  ideal  opera  would 
be  unified  by  a  structure  of  these  re¬ 
curring  motives.  To  put  these  theories 
into  practice,  Wagner  outlined  a  vast 
musico-dramatic  project  based  on  the 
Nibelung  legends.  Originally,  he 
planned  a  single  music  drama,  as  he 
called  his  new  form,  but  he  ended  writ¬ 
ing  four:  Das  Rheingold ,  Die  Walkure, 
Siegfried,  and  Die  Gotterddmmerung . 
This  tetralogy  was  named  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen.  Wagner  finished  writing 
the  texts  and  published  them  in  1852, 
The  score  of  the  last  drama  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1874.  Thus,  the  creation  of 
the  Ring  absorbed  him  for  a  quarter  of  • 
a  century — a  period  that  also  saw  the 
composition  and  performance  of  two 
of  his  other  music  dramas:  Tristan  und 
Isolde  (1859)  and  Die  Meister singer 
von  Nurnberg  (1867). 

While  these  Herculean  labors  were 
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occupying  him,  his  personal  life . was 

becoming  complicated.  His  marriage 
to  Minna  had  been  unhappy  and  ex¬ 
plosive,  and  he  found  solace  in  the  love 
of  other  women,  usually  the  wives  of 
his  benefactors.  A  ruthless  egotist,  he 
used  people  for  his  own  needs  and  was 
unconceriied  about  the  pain  he  caused. 
Thus,  in  1853,  he  made  love  to  Ma- 
thilde  Wesendonck,  even  though  her 
husband  had  provided  him  with  a  home 
in  Zurich  and  had  financed  several  of 
his  concerts.  Several  years  later  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  wife  of  another  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  Hans  von  Billow.  She  was 
Cosima,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt. 
Though  Von  Billow  dedicated  himself 
to  the  promotion  of  Wagner’s  music, 
Wagner  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
Cosima  his  own.  Far  from  attempting 
to  conceal  the  relationship,  he  insisted 
upon  calling  their  first  child,  born  in 
1865,  Isolde.  After  a  second  daughter 
was  born  to  them,  Wagner  and  Cosima 
set  up  their  own  home  on  Lake  Lu¬ 
cerne^  a  year  after  their  third  child — 
Siegfried — was  born,  Wagner  and  the 
now-divorced  Cosima  were  married. 
Wagner  remained  devoted  to  her  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  struggles  of  his  artistic  life  were 
also  to  be  resolved  in  victory.  After 
being  pardoned  for  his  radical  activi¬ 
ties,  Wagner  returned  to  Saxony  in 
1862.  Two  years  later  he  acquired  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  patron  in  Lud¬ 
wig.  II,  King  of  Bayaria.  Under TCud- 
wig’s  patronage,  Tristan  und  Isolde 
was  introduced  in  Munich  in  l865, 
Die  Meistersinger  in  1868,  Das  Rhein- 
gold  in  1869,  and  Die  Walkure  in  1870. 
But  getting  his  dramas  performed  did 
not  completely  satisfy  Wagner.  He 
nursed  an  ambition  to  have  a  special 
theater  built  where  they  could  be  per¬ 
formed  according  to  his  own  ideas  of 
staging.  He  overcame  seemingly  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  to  make  his  dream 
a  reality.  On  August  13,  1876,  his 
vision  became  a  fact.  In  a  theater  built 
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-  according  to  his  specifications  ip  Bay¬ 
reuth  (see  BAYREUTH) ,  his  Ring  tetral¬ 
ogy  was  given  its  first  complete  per¬ 
formance,  with  the  great  of  the  world 
attending. 

Wagner  completed  one  more  drama, 
the  consecrational  play  Parsifal  intro¬ 
duced  in  Bayreuth  on  July  26,  1882. 
After  the  harrowing  task  of  bringing 
this  work  to  performance,  Wagner 
went  with  Cosima  on  a  vacation  to 
Venice.  He  suffered  a  heart  attack  there 
and  died.  His  body  was  brought  back 
to  Bayreuth,  to  be  buried  in  the  garden 
of  his  home.  Villa  Wahnfried. 

His  operas:  Die  Feen  (1834);  Das 
Liebesverbot  (1836);  Rienzi  (1840); 
Der  fliegende  Hollander  (1841);  Tann - 
hduser  (1845);  Lohengrin  (1848); 
Das  Rheingold  (1854);  Die  Walkure 
(1856);  Tristan  und  Isolde  (1859); 
Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg 
(1867);  Siegfried  (1871);  Die  Gotter - 
dammerung  (1874);  Parsifal  (1882). 
Wagner,  Siegfried,  conductor  and  com¬ 
poser.  Born  Triebschen,  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  June  6,  1869;  died  Bay¬ 
reuth,  Bavaria,  August  4,  1930.  The 
only  son  of  Richard  and  Cosima  Wag¬ 
ner,  he  was  educated  as  an  architect, 
but  turned  to  music,  studying  with 
Engelbert  Humperdinck  and  Julius 
Kniese.  In  1 894  he  became  an  assistant 
conductor  at  Bayreuth,  and  from  1896 
on  conducted  there  regularly.  From 
1909  until  his  death  he  supervised  all 
the  productions  at  Bayreuth.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1923-1924,  con¬ 
ducting  several  concerts  of  his  father’s 
music  to  raise  funds  for  the  reopening 
of  the  Bayreuth  Theater  after  World 
War  I.  He  married  Winifred  Williams 
in  1915;  after  his  death,  she  became 
the  guiding  hand  at  the  Bayreuth  Festi¬ 
vals  until  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II. 

Siegfried  Wagner  wrote  fourteen 
operas,  all  to  his  own  texts.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  the  most  successful:  Der  Ko - 
bold  (1904);  Sternengebot  (1908); 
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Schwarzschwanenreich  (1918);  Son- 
xenflammen  (1918);  Der  Heiden- 
konig  (1915);  Der  Friedensengel 
(1915);  Der  Schmied  von  Marienburg 
(1920). 

Wahn!  Wahn!  Cfberall  Wahn!  Hans 
Sachs’s  monologue  in  Act  III,  Scene  1, 
of  Wagner’s  Die  Meister singer. 
Waldner,  Count,  Arabella’s  father 
(bass)  in  Richard  Strauss’s  Arabella . 
Waldweben  (Forest  Murmurs),  a  scene 
in  Act  II  of  Wagner’s  Siegfried . 

Walk  to  the  Paradise  Garden,  The,  or¬ 
chestral  entr’acte  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  “pictures”  of  Delius’  A  Village 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Walkiire,  Die,  see  ring  des  nibel- 

UNGEN,  DER. 

Walkiirenritt,  see  ride  of  the  Val¬ 
kyries,  THE. 

Wallace,  Jake,  traveling  camp  minstrel 
(baritone)  in  Puccini’s  The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West . 

Wallenstein,  see  schiller,  friedrich. 
Wallerstein,  Lothar,  stage  director. 
Born  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1882;  died  New  Orleans,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  November  13,  1949.  He  studied 
to  be  a  doctor,  but  abandoned  medi¬ 
cine  for  music.  From  1910  to  1914  he 
was  conductor  and  stage  director  of 
the  Posen  Opera.  From  1918  to  1922 
he  held  a  similar  position  with  the  Bres¬ 
lau  Opera,  and  from  1924  to  1927  with 
the  Frankfort  Opera.  In  1927  he  was 
appointed  stage  director  of  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  where  he  remained  eleven 
years  and  staged  over  seventy-five  new 
works.  During  this  period  he  also  staged 
operas  at  La  Scala  and  the  Salzburg 
Festivals.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
just  before  World  War  II,  and  in  1949 
was  appointed  resident  stage  director 
of  the  New  Orleans  Opera  Association. 
Wally,  La,  opera  by  Alfredo  Catalani. 
Libretto  by  Luigi  Illica,  based  on  Die 
Geyer-Wally,  a  novel  by  Wilhelmine 
von  Hillern.  Premiere:  La  Scala,  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1892.  In  nineteenth  century 
Switzerland,  Wally,  daughter  of  Strom- 


minger,  refuses  to  marry  Gellner;  she 
is  in  love  with  Hagenbach.  Gellner  tries 
to  murder  Hagenbach,  which  only 
brings  the  lovers  closer  together.  But 
the  lovers  finally  meet  their  doom  in  an 
avalanche.  The  preludes  to  Acts  III  and 
IV,  the  “Walzer  del  bacio”  in  Act  III, 
and  Wally’s  aria  “Ebben?  ne  andro  lon- 
tana”  in  Act  I  are  the  best-known  ex¬ 
cerpts. 

Walpurgis  Night,  ballet  music  in  Act 
IV,  Scene  3,  of  Gounod’s  Faust. 
Walter,  Bruno  (born  schlesinger)  , 
conductor.  Bom  Berlin,  September  15, 
1 876.  After  receiving  his  musical  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  in  vari¬ 
ous  smaller  German  opera  houses.  Gus¬ 
tav  Mahler  engaged  him  as  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Vienna  Opera  in 
1901.  Walter  worked  under  Mahler 
for  eleven  years  and  developed  into  a 
mature  artist.  In  1914  Walter  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  general  music  director  in 
Munich,  in  succession  to  Felix  Mottl. 
His  performances  there  of  Mozart  and 
Wagner  gained  him  an  international 
reputation.  In  1923  Walter  made  his 
American  debut  as  guest  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society.  Since 
then  he  has  appeared  extensively  in 
the  United  States  as  a  conductor  of  its 
major  orchestras.  Many  years  passed, 
however,  before  Walter  appeared  in 
America  as  a  conductor  of  operas.  The 
first  instance  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  on  February  14,  1941,  when  he 
led  Fidelio.  Walter  continued  to  con¬ 
duct  special  performances  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  through  the  1945- 
1946  season. 

Walter’s  long  association  with  the 
Salzburg  Festival  began  in  1922.  He 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  for  the 
first  time  in  1924;  for  the  next  seven 
years  he  was  one  of  this  institution’s 
principal  conductors  of  Wagner  and 
Mozart.  In  1925  he  was  appointed 
principal  conductor  of  the  Charlotten- 
burg  Opera  in  Berlin,  and  in  1930  prin- 
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cipal  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus  Orchestra.  He  had  to  resign  his 
posts  in  Germany  and  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  when  the  Nazis  came  to  power. 
When  Felix  Weingartner  resigned  as 
general  music  director  of  the  Vienna 
State  Opera  in  1936,  Walter  replaced 
him  as  principal  conductor  and  “ar¬ 
tistic  advisor.”  When  Hitler  took  over 
Austria,  Walter  made  his  home  in  Paris 
During  World  War  II,  he  continued 
conducting  opera  and  symphony  per¬ 
formances  throughout  the  free  world. 
After  the  war,  he  was  given  a  hero’s 
welcome  when  he  returned  for  guest 
performances  at  the  Vienna  State 
Opera.  He  has  written  an  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  Theme  and  Variations  (1946), 
and  a  biography  of  Gustav  Mahler 
(1936). 

Walther,  see  stolzing,  walther  von. 
Walton,  Lord  Gautier,  Elvira’s  father 
(bass)  in  Bellini’s  I  Puritani. 

Walton,  Sir  George,  Elvira’s  uncle 
(bass)  in  Bellini’s  I  Puritani. 

Walton,  William,  composer.  Born  Old¬ 
ham,  England,  March  29,  1902.  He 
received  his  musical  education  at  the 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  Choir  School, 
Oxford,  and  first  attracted  attention  as 
a  composer  in  1922  with  Fagade,  a 
provocative  setting  of  some  spirited 
poems  by  Edith  Sitwell.  He  did  not 
write  an  opera  until  late  in  his  career, 
and  after  he  had  established  himself  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  English  com¬ 
posers  of  his  day.  The  opera  was  Troi - 
lus  and  CressidaT  introduced  in  London 
in  1954.  Besides  writing  outstanding 
works  for  chorus,  orchestra,  ballet,  and 
chamber  combinations,  Walton  has 
written  music  for  several  important 
films,  including  Henry  V,  Hamlet ,  and 
Major  Barbara. 

Waltraute,  a  valkyrie  ( mezzo-soprano) 
in  Wagner’s  Die  Walkure  and  Die 
G  otter  ddmmerung. 

Waltz,  an  Austrian  dance  of  peasant 
origin,  it  acquired  its  polish  and  its 
fame  in  Vienna  in  the  late  eighteenth 
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century,  then  spread  throughout  the 
world.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
a  typical  Viennese  waltz  is  found  in 
Martin  y  Soler’s  opera  Una  cosa  raraf 
produced  in  Vienna  in  1785.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  operas  are  notable  for  contain¬ 
ing  waltzes:  La  Boheme  (“Musetta’s 
Waltz,”  Act  II) ;  Eugene  Onegin  (Act 
H);  Faust  (“Ainsi  que  la  brise,”  Act 
II);  Hansel  and  Gretel  (“Gingerbread 
Waltz,”  Act  III) ;  Mefistofele  (“Peas¬ 
ants’  Waltz,”  Act  I) ;  Romeo  et  Juliette 
(“Je  veux  vivre  dans  ce  reve,”  Act  I) . 
Johann  Strauss’s  Die  Fledermaus  and 
Richard  Strauss’s  Der  Rosenkavalier 
are  works  that  might  be  called  waltz- 
inspired. 

Wanderer,  The,  the  god  Wotan  in  mor¬ 
tal  guise  in  Wagner’s  Siegfried . 

War  and  Peace,  opera  in  five  acts 
(twelve  scenes)  by  Serge  Prokofiev. 
Libretto  by  Myra  Mendelssohn  (the 
composer’s  wife) ,  based  on  the  novel 
by  Leo  Tolstoy.  Premiere:  Leningrad, 
1946.  The  opera  is  devoted  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Tolstoy’s  novel  that  portrays 
Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Russia.  Pro¬ 
kofiev  wrote  it  during  World  War  II, 
after  the  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  his  homeland.  The  opera 
is  on  a  grand  scale,  calling  for  sixty 
characters,  and  requiring  two  evenings 
for  performance.  Acts  I  and  II  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “Scenes  of  Peace,”  and  por¬ 
tray  the  peaceful  lives  and  relationships 
of  the  main  characters:  Natasha  Ros¬ 
tova,  Andrei  Volkonsky,  Anatoli  Kur- 
gin,  and  Pierre  Bezukhov.  The  remain¬ 
ing  three  acts  are  “Scenes  of  War.” 
Here  we  have,  in  the  composer’s  ex¬ 
planation,  “the  Russian  people’s  strug¬ 
gle,  their  sufferings,  wrath,  courage, 
and  victory  over  the  invaders.  In  this 
part,  the  people  themselves  constitute 
the  hero  of  the  opera  in  the  person  of 
the  peasants,  of  the  popular  militia,  the 
regular  Russian  army,  the  Cossacks, 
the  guerrillas.  .  .  .  The  destinies  of  the 
main  characters  introduced  in  the  first 
six  scenes  are  closely  linked  with  the 
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war  events.”  Coursing  throughout  the 
opera  is  the  thread  of  the  love  of 
Natasha  and  Andrei.  Some  of  the  most 
effective  pages  are  the  mass  scenes, 
such  as  the  chorus  of  the  Smolensk 
refugees,  and  the  battle  of  Borodino; 
but  the  opera  contains  other  effective 
numbers,  notably  the  spring  nocturne 
in  the  first  scene.  Throughout  the  opera 
are  found  tone  poems  describing  such 
scenes  as  that  of  ruined  Moscow  (open¬ 
ing  of  the  ninth  scene)  and  the  battle 
of  the  partisans  and  the  French  (elev¬ 
enth  scene) .  Prokofiev  revised  his 
score  extensively  just  before  his  death. 
The  new  version  was  heard  at  the  Maly 
Theater,  Leningrad,  March  31,  1955. 
War  es  so  schmahlicit?  Brunnhilde’s 
plea  to  Wotan  in  Act  III  of  Wagner’s 
Die  Walkiire . 

Warren,  Leonard,  baritone.  Born  New 
York  City,  April  21,  1911.  He  engaged 
in  business  activities  until  1933,  when 
he  decided  to  become  a  professional 
singer.  His  vocal  studies  took  place 
with  Sidney  Dietsch,  and  subsequently 
with  Giuseppe  de  Luca.  After  singing 
with  the  chorus  of  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall,  he  appeared  on  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Auditions  of  the  Air  and  won 
first  prize.  As  a  result  he  made  his  opera 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
January  13, 1939  in  Simon  Boccanegra. 
He  has  since  been  a  principal  baritone 
of  the  company,  besides  making  suc¬ 
cessful  appearances  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  Puerto  Rico,  Italy,  and 
Canada.  He  has  also  appeared  over 
radio,  television,  and  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling . 
Warrior,  The,  one-act  opera  by  Bernard 
Rogers.  Libretto  by  Norman  Corwin. 
Premiere:  Metropolitan  Opera,  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1947.  This  opera  is  based  on 
the  Biblical  story  of  Samson  and  De¬ 
lilah. 

Wartburg,  the  castle  of  the  minstrel- 
knights  in  Thuringia  in  Wagner’s  Tann - 
h'duser . 

Was  bluten  muss?  Elektra’s  ecstatic 
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threatening  of  her  mother  in  Richard 
Strauss’s  Elektra. 

Was  gleicht  wohl  auf  Erden,  the  Hunts¬ 
men’s  Chorus  in  Act  III,  Scene  3,  of 
Weber’s  Der  Freischutz. 

Wasps,  The,  see  Aristophanes. 

Water  Carrier,  The  (Der  Wassertragerj 
Les  Deux  Joumees),  opera  by  Luigi 
Cherubini.  Libretto  by  Jean-Nicolas 
Bouilly.  Premiere:  Theatre  Feydeau, 
Paris,  January  16,  1800.  When  Count 
Armand  falls  into  disfavor  with  Maza- 
rin,  Michele,  the  water  carrier,  ar¬ 
ranges  for  his  escape  from  Paris  in  a 
water  barrel.  The  Count  and  his  wife 
are  seized  by  soldiers,  but  before  they 
are  taken  back  to  Paris,  Michele  comes 
with  the  news  that  Mazarin  has  for¬ 
given  the  Count  and  restored  to  him  his 
former  high  station. 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  von,  composer. 
Born  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  No¬ 
vember  18,  1786;  died  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  June  5,  1826.  He  was  bom  a 
sickly  child,  with  a  disease  of  the  hip 
that  gave  him  a  life-long  limp.  Despite 
this  infirmity,  he  was  made  to  travel 
continually  with  his  parents,  since  his 
father  played  the  violin  in  various  small 
orchestras.  The  father  compelled  the 
boy  to  study  music  industriously,  bent 
on  developing  a  prodigy.  When  Carl 
was  eleven,  he  studied  for  six  months 
with  Michael  Haydn  in  Salzburg.  His 
later  study  took  place  in  Munich.  It 
was  there  that  he  completed  his  first 
opera,  Die  Macht  der  Liehe  und  des 
Weins.  His  second,  Das  Waldmddchen , 
was  performed  in  1800  and  was  a 
failure. 

In  1803,  Weber  went  to  Vienna  and 
studied  for  two  years  with  Abbe  Vog- 
ler.  Upon  Vogler’s  recommendation  he 
received  a  post  as  conductor  with  the 
Breslau  Opera  in  1805.  His  three  years 
in  Breslau  were  unhappy,  since  he  was 
in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  members  of  the  company, 
while  his  dissolute  and  irresponsible  be¬ 
havior  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  pub- 
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lie.  He  left  Breslau  and  assumed  two 
other  musical  posts.  The  second,  in 
Stuttgart,  came  to  a  sudden  end  when 
he  was  accused  of  having  stolen  some 
funds.  A  period  of  travel  followed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Weber  appeared  as  a  concert 
pianist  and  composed  several  large 
works,  including  a  comic  opera,  Abu 
Hasson ,  successful  when  given  in 
Munich  in  1811.  Finally,  in  1813,  he 
settled  in  Prague  and  became  director 
of  the  Opera.  Three  years  later  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  most  important  conductorial 
assignment  when  he  was  engaged  as 
musical  director  of  the  Dresden  Opera. 
His  success  was  so  substantial  that  his 
post  was  confirmed  for  life.  His  future 
assured,  Weber  married  the  singer  Car¬ 
oline  Brandt.  Weber  devoted  himself 
to  conducting  German  operas,  and  this 
inflamed  him  with  an  ideal:  He  would 
write  a  national  opera.  The  task  took 
him  three  years.  The  opera,  Der  Frei- 
schutzt  was  introduced  in  Berlin  on 
August  18,  1821  (his  wife  appearing 
as  Agathe) ,  and  was  such  a  sensation 
that  Weber  became  the  man  of  the 
hour.  His  opera  received  fifty  perform¬ 
ances  in  a  year  and  a  half,  then  dupli¬ 
cated  its  successes  the  following  year  in 
Dresden  and  Vienna.  German  audi¬ 
ences  went  wild  over  Der  Freischiitz, 
in  which  the  romantic  tendencies  of  the 
times  were  crystallized,  and  in  which 
German  traditions,  backgrounds,  and 
culture  were  glorified. 

Weber  was  now  commissioned  by 
the  impresario  Domenico  Barbaja  to 
write  a  new  opera  for  Vienna.  His 
Euryanthe  was  introduced  in  that  city 
in  1823  and  was  acclaimed.  His  last 
opera,  Oberon ,  was  written  for  Covent 
Garden  on  commission.  Though  ill  at 
the  time,  Weber  made  the  arduous 
journey  to  London  to  write  Oberon 
and  supervise  its  production.  The  pre¬ 
miere  in  1826 — Weber  himself  con¬ 
ducted — was  such  a  triumph  that 
Weber  described  it  as  “the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  of  my  life.”  But  the  supreme  effort 


of  completing  and  producing  his  new 
opera  undermined  his  health  com¬ 
pletely.  He  died  in  his  sleep,  just  be¬ 
fore  he  was  to  make  his  journey  home. 
He  was  buried  in  London.  Eighteen 
years  later  his  body  was  transferred  to 
Dresden.  For  this  second  burial,  Wag¬ 
ner  wrote  special  music  and  delivered 
the  eulogy. 

While  Weber’s  three  operatic  master- 
works — Der  Freischiitz ,  Euryanthe , 
and  Oberon — are  no  longer  in  the  per¬ 
manent  repertory,  and  are  heard  only 
when  an  opera  company  undertakes  an 
adventurous  revival,  their  significance 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Through 
their  exploitation  of  German  back¬ 
grounds  and  culture,  and  their  in¬ 
debtedness  to  German  folk  song  and 
dance,  they  helped  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  operatic  movement  that  could 
rival  the  then  ascendant  Italian  school. 
The  road  from  Weber  leads  directly  to 
Wagner,  as  Wagner  himself  conceded. 
Before  Wagner,  Weber  made  tentative 
use  of  the  leitmotiv  method;  he  gave 
greater  dramatic  significance  to  the 
recitative  and  greater  symphonic  im¬ 
portance  to  the  orchestra  than  any 
composer  before  his  time;  and  he  inte¬ 
grated  his  plays  and  music  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  any  composer  since 
Gluck. 

His  operas:  Die  Macht  der  Liebe 
und  des  Weins  (1798);  Das  Wald - 
madchen  (1800);  Peter  Schmoll  und 
seine  Nachbarn  (1803);  Rubezahl 
(1805);  Silvana  (1810);  Abu  Hassan 
(1811);  Der  Freischiitz  (1821);  Die 
drei  Pintos  (unfinished) ;  Euryanthe 
(1823);  Oberon  (1826). 

Webster,  Daniel,  the  celebrated  Amer¬ 
ican  statesman  and  orator,  a  principal 
character  (baritone)  in  Douglas 
Moore’s  The  Devil  and  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster . 

Wedekind,  Frank,  dramatist.  Born 
Hanover,  Germany,  July  24,  1864; 
died  Munich,  March  9,  1918.  Two  of 
his  plays — Earth  Spirit  (Der  Erdgeist) 
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and  Pandora's  Box  ( Die  BiXchse  der 
Pandora ) — were  made  into  a  single 
libretto  for  Alban  Berg’s  opera  Lulu . 
Max  Ettinger’s  Fruhlingserwachen  was 
based  on  Wedekind’s  drama  of  the 
same  name. 

Web!  Nun  ist  all  miser  Gliick  dahin! 
Lohengrin’s  revelation  that  his  hap¬ 
piness  with  Elsa  has  ended,  in  Act  III, 
Scene  1,  of  Wagner’s  Lohengrin . 
Weiche,  Wotan,  weiche!  Erda’s  Warn¬ 
ing,  in  the  final  scene  of  Wagner’s  Das 
Rheingold . 

Weill,  Kurt,  composer.  Born  Dessau, 
Germany,  March  2,  1900;  died  New 
York  City,  April  3,  1950.  He  attended 
the  Berlin  Hochschule  fur  Musik, 
where  his  teachers  included  Engelbert 
Humperdinck;  he  subsequently  studied 
privately  with  Ferruccio  Busoni.  His 
first  opera,  The  Protagonist — intro¬ 
duced  in  Dresden  in  1927 — made  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  popular-music  idioms. 
This  element  was  pronounced  in  his 
succeeding  operas,  making  him  an  out¬ 
standing  exponent  of  a  German  cul¬ 
tural  movement,  known  as  Zeitkunst, 
which  glorified  contemporary  subjects 
treated  in  a  racy,  modern  style.  In  1928 
he  wrote  his  greatest  success,  a  modern 
adaptation  of  The  Beggar's  Opera :  The 
Threepenny  Opera  ( Die  Dreigroschen- 
oper) .  Introduced  in  Berlin  on  August 
31,  it  enjoyed  a  sensational  success, 
being  given  a  total  of  over  four  thou¬ 
sand  performances  in  some  hundred 
and  twenty  German  theaters.  In  1930 
came  another  provocative  opera,  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Mahagonny.  Here 
Weill  perfected  his  popular-song  form 
and  used  it  to  replace  the  traditional 
opera  aria;  one  of  these  numbers,  “The 
Alabamy  Song,”  became  a  great  hit. 

Weill’s  last  German  opera,  The  Sil¬ 
ver  Lake,  opened  simultaneously  in 
1933  in  eleven  different  German  cities. 
The  following  morning  the  Reichstag 
was  burned.  Weill’s  opera  closed  and 
the  composer  fled  to  Paris.  In  1935  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  later  becom- 
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ing  a  citizen.  He  soon  assumed  a  lead¬ 
ing  position  in  the  Broadway  musical 
world,  producing  a  succession  of  stage 
triumphs  that  included  Lady  in  the 
Dark  and  One  Touch  of  Venus.  He  also 
completed  a  one-act  American  folk 
opera,  Down  in  the  Valley,  introduced 
at  Indiana  University  on  July  15,  1948. 

His  operas:  The  Protagonist  ( 1926) ; 
The  Royal  Palace  (1927);  The  Czar 
Has  Himself  Photographed  (1928); 
The  Threepenny  Opera  (1928); 
Happy  End  (1929) ;  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Mahagonny  (1930);  Der  Jasager 
(1930);  Die  Burgschaft  (1932);  The 
Silver  Lake  (1933);  Down  in  the 
Valley  (1947). 

Weinberger,  Jaromfr,  composer.  Bora 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  January  8, 
1896.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vitezslav 
Novak  and  Jaroslav  Kricka  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory,  after  which  he 
studied  privately  with  Max  Reger  in 
Berlin.  In  1922  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  taught  composition  at  the 
Ithaca  Conservatory.  He  returned  to 
Europe  four  years  later,  becoming 
director  of  opera  at  the  National  Thea¬ 
ter  in  Bratislava,  and  head  of  the  Eger 
School  of  Music.  Success  as  a 
composer  came  with  a  folk  opera, 
Schwanda  der  Dudelsackpfeifer,  first 
given  in  Prague  on  April  27,  1927.  Be¬ 
tween  1927  and  1931  it  was  heard  over 
two  thousand  times  in  Europe;  on  No¬ 
vember  7,  1931,  it  was  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Nazi  threat  to 
Czechoslovakia,  Weinberger  escaped 
to  Paris.  In  1939  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  became  a  citizen.  He 
has  since  written  works  for  orchestra 
that  draw  on  American  historical 
themes  and  at  times  use  American 
idioms. 

His  operas:  Schwanda  der  Dudel¬ 
sackpfeifer  (1927) ;  The  Beloved  Voice 
(1931);  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat 
(1932);  A  Bed  of  Roses  (1934); 
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Wallenstein  (1937);  A  Bird’s  Opera 
(1941). 

Weingartner,  Felix,  conductor  and 
composer.  Born  Zara,  Dalmatia,  June 
2,  1863;  died  Winterthur,  Switzerland, 
May  7,  1942.  His  music  study  began 
in  Graz.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  where 
he  won  the  Mozart  Award.  After  leav¬ 
ing  Leipzig,  his  first  opera,  Sakuntala, 
was  performed  in  Weimar  in  1884. 
There  he  met  and  became  a  friend  of 
Liszt,  who  convinced  him  that  he  ought 
to  become  a  conductor.  Through  Liszt’s 
recommendation,  Weingartner  became 
Hans  von  Billow’s  assistant  with  the 
Meiningen  Orchestra.  In  1891  Wein¬ 
gartner  was  appointed  principal  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Berlin  Opera.  After  a 
brief  period  as  conductor  of  the  Kaim 
Concerts  in  Munich,  he  was  summoned 
to  Vienna  in  1908  to  succeed  Gustav 
Mahler  as  artistic  director  of  the  Opera 
and  principal  conductor  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic.  Weingartner  became 
famous  in  Vienna  for  his  outstanding 
performances  of  the  Beethoven  sym¬ 
phonies  and  the  Wagner  music  dramas. 
He  left  Vienna  in  191 1,  and  from  1912 
to  1914  was  principal  conductor  of  the 
Hamburg  Stadttheater,  and  from  1914 
to  1919  music  director  in  Darmstadt. 

He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1905  as  a  guest  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  1912 
he  made  his  American  debut  as  opera 
conductor  by  directing  Tristan  und 
Isolde  with  the  Boston  Opera. 

In  1927  he  settled  in  Basel,  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  become  director  of  the  Con¬ 
servatory  and  conductor  of  symphony 
concerts.  In  1935  he  was  recalled  to 
Vienna  to  replace  Clemens  Krauss  as 
artistic  director.  He  remained  in  this 
post  only  until  the  fall  of  1936.  He  also 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  in  most 
of  the  major  opera  houses  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  Salzburg  Festivals.  He  wrote 
several  books,  including  a  valuable 
treatise  on  conducting  (1895)  and  a 
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history  of  Bayreuth  (1896).  He  also 
prepared  new  editions  of  several 
operas,  including  Weber’s  Oberon  and 
Mehul’s  Joseph . 

His  operas  were:  Sakuntala  (1884); 
Malawika  (1886);  Genesius  (1892); 
Orestes,  a  trilogy  including  Agamem¬ 
non,  Das  Totenopfer,  and  Die  Errin - 
nyen  (1902);  Kain  und  Abel  (1914); 
Dame  Kobold  (1916) ;  Die  Dorfschule 
(1920);  Meister  Andrea  (1920);  Der 
Apostat  (1938). 

Weis,  Karel,  composer.  Bom  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  February  13,  1862; 
died  there  April  4,  1944.  After  attend¬ 
ing  the  Prague  Conservatory  and  the 
Organ  School,  he  became  a  church  or¬ 
ganist  and  music  teacher.  In  1886  he 
was  appointed  conductor  at  the  Briinn 
National  Theater.  He  wrote  his  first 
opera,  Viola,  in  1892.  Nine  years  later 
his  outstanding  success,  The  Polish 
Jew,  was  introduced  in  Prague.  Later 
operas:  The  Attack  on  the  Mill  (1912); 
The  Blacksmith  of  Lesetin  (1920) . 
Welche  Wonne,  weiche  Lust,  Blonde’s 
aria  in  Act  II  of  Mozart’s  The  Abduc¬ 
tion  from  the  Seraglio . 

Welitch  (or  Welitsch),  Ljuba,  soprano. 
Bom  Borissova,  Bulgaria,  July  10, 
1913.  She  studied  singing  in  Sofia  and 
in  Vienna,  then  joined  the  Graz  Opera 
Company,  where  she  made  her  debut 
as  Nedda.  After  appearances  with  sev¬ 
eral  provincial  opera  companies,  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  she  was  heard  in  over 
forty  roles,  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Hamburg  Opera.  In  1943  she  was 
engaged  by  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
where  she  scored  her  first  major  suc¬ 
cesses.  Her  London  debut  took  place  at 
Co  vent  Garden  in  1947  in  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Richard  Strauss’s  Salome .  She 
enjoyed  a  triumphant  success.  Her 
American  debut,  also  in  Salome,  was 
no  less  a  sensation  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  on  February  4,  1949.  She  has 
since  been  a  principal  soprano  of  both 
Ccfvent  Garden  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  besides  giving  guest  perform- 
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ances  with  leading  European  opera 
companies. 

Wellesz,  Egon,  composer  and  musi¬ 
cologist.  Bom  Vienna,  Austria,  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1885.  He  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna,  and  studied  music 
privately  with  Arnold  Schoenberg. 
From  1911  to  1915  he  taught  music 
history  in  Vienna.  In  1919  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Vienna  University 
where,  from  1928  on,  he  was  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  music  history.  After  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Austria  by  Germany,  he  left 
his  native  land  and  settled  in  England, 
where  he  received  a  research  fellow¬ 
ship  at  Oxford.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1947  and  delivered  lectures  at 
Princeton  University  and  Columbia 
University.  He  is  an  authority  on 
Byzantine  music,  having  written  a 
definitive  study  of  it  in  1922,  and  an 
allied  work,  Eastern  Elements  in  West¬ 
ern  Chant,  in  1947.  In  1948  he  was 
appointed  University  Reader  in  Byzan¬ 
tine  Music  at  Oxford.  He  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  a  study  on  the  early  history  of 
opera,  Cavalli  und  der  Stil  der  venetian- 
ischen  Oper  (1913),  and  a  biography 
of  Arnold  Schoenberg  (1921).  As  a 
composer,  he  is  represented  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  operas:  Die  Prinzcssin  Girnara 
(1921);  Alkestis  (1924);  Die  Opfer- 
ung  des  Gefangenen  (1926);  Scherz, 
List  und  Rache  (1928) ;  Die  Bacchan - 
tinen  (1931);  Incognita  (1951). 
Wellgunde,  a  Rhine  maiden  (soprano) 
in  Wagner’s  Das  Rheingold  and  Die 
Go  tterddmmerung. 

Wenn  der  Freude  Thranen  fliessen,  love 
duet  of  Belmonte  and  Constanza  in 
Act  II  of  Mozart’s  The  Abduction  from 
the  Seraglio. 

Wenzel,  Micha’s  bumpkin  son  (tenor) 
in  Smetana’s  The  Bartered  Bride. 
Werdenberg,  see  princess  von  wer- 

DENBERG. 

Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen,  the  clos¬ 
ing  chorus  of  Beethoven’s  Fidelio. 

Wer  ein  Liebchen  hat  gefunden,  Os- 
min’s  cynical  opinion  of  women  in  Act 
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I  of  Mozart’s  The  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio. 

Werfel,  Franz,  novelist  and  dramatist. 
Born  Prague,  Bohemia,  September  10, 
1890;  died  Beverly  Hills,  California, 
August  26,  1945.  His  novel  The  Forty 
Days  of  Musa  Dagh  was  the  source  of 
Lodvico  Rocca’s  opera  Monte  Ivnor . 
Milhaud’s  Maximilien  was  derived 
from  Werfel’s  play  Juarez  and  Maxi¬ 
milian.  A  discriminating  music  lover, 
Werfel  wrote  a  novel  entitled  Verdi: 
A  Novel  of  the  Opera  (1925),  and 
collaborated  with  Paul  Stefan  in  edit¬ 
ing  Verdi:  The  Man  in  His  Letters 
( 1942) .  He  also  translated  the  librettos 
of  several  of  Verdi’s  operas  into  Ger¬ 
man.  He  married  the  widow  of  Gustav 
Mahler. 

Wemer  Kirchhofer,  the  trumpeter 
(baritone)  in  Nessler’s  Der  Trompeter 
von  Sakkingen. 

Werther,  lyric  drama  by  Jules  Masse¬ 
net.  Libretto  by  Edouard  Blau,  Paul 
MiUiet,  and  Georges  Hartmann,  based 
on  Goethe’s  novel  Die  Leiden  des 
jungen  Werther.  Premiere:  Vienna 
Opera,  February  16,  1892.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  operas  by  Massenet  in  which 
the  heroine  is  not  a  courtesan  but  a 
virtuous  woman.  In  Germany,  in  1772, 
Werther  falls  in  love  with  Charlotte, 
who  is  betrothed  to  his  friend,  Albert. 
Charlotte,  who  returns  Werther’s  love 
but  feels  bound  to  marry  Albert,  urges 
Werther  to  leave  her  forever.  When  she 
discovers  that  he  has  asked  Albert  for 
his  pistols,  she  becomes  apprehensive, 
and  rushes  to  him  late  one  night  in  a 
blinding  snowstorm.  Werther  has  shot 
himself,  and  he  dies  in  her  arms. 
Werther’s  aria  “Pourquoi  me  reveiller” 
and  Charlotte’s  Song  of  Tears,  “Va! 
laisse-les  couler,”  both  in  Act  III,  are 
among  the  more  familiar  vocal  ex¬ 
cerpts. 

When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  Dido’s  lament 
in  Act  III  of  Purcell’s  Dido  and 
Aeneas. 

Whitehall,  Clarence,  baritone.  Born 
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Marengo,  Iowa,  November  5,  1871; 
died  New  York  City,  December  19, 
1932.  He  was  employed  as  a  clerk 
when  Nellie  Melba  heard  him  and  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  study  singing.  He  went  to 
Paris  and  studied  with  Giovanni 
Sbriglia  and  Alfred  Auguste  Giraudet. 
His  debut  took  place  at  the  Theatre  de 
la  Monnaie  in  1899  in  Romeo  et  Juli¬ 
ette.  He  made  such  a  good  impression 
that  he  was  engaged  by  the  Opera- 
Comique.  In  1900  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  sang  with  the  Henry 
Savage  Opera  Company.  After  an  addi¬ 
tional  period  of  study  in  Germany,  and 
appearances  in  minor  German  opera 
houses,  he  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  on  November  25,  1909, 
as  Amfortas,  a  role  for  which  he  be¬ 
came  noted.  During  this  period  he  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Metropolitan  only  two 
seasons.  After  an  engagement  with  the 
Chicago  Opera,  he  returned  to  the 
Metropolitan  in  1918,  now  remaining 
eighteen  years.  He  was  acclaimed  for 
his  interpretations  of  Wagnerian  roles, 
particularly  those  of  Amfortas,  Hans 
Sachs,  and  Wotan.  He  was  also  heard 
in  French  operas,  including  the  Metro¬ 
politan  premieres  of  Louise  and 
Pelleas  et  Melisande.  He  resigned  from 
the  Metropolitan  after  the  1931-1932 
season  because  of  differences  with  the 
management. 

White  Wings,  opera  by  Douglas  Moore. 
Libretto  is  Philip  Barry’s  play  of  the 
same  name.  Premiere:  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  February  9,  1949.  “White 
Wings”  is  an  organization  of  street 
cleaners  in  an  unnamed  American  city 
in  1895.  Archie  Inch  and  Mary  Todd 
are  in  love,  but  are  kept  apart  by  their 
differing  views  on  horses.  Archie  comes 
from  a  generation  of  White  Wingers 
who  revere  the  horse  while  Mary  has 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  automobile. 
She  grows  wealthy  when  her  father  be¬ 
comes  a  successful  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer.  After  the  last  horse  in  town 
is  shot,  the  now  impoverished  and 
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humble  Archie  is  able  to  marry  the  girl 
he  loves. 

Widerspanstigen  Zahmung,  Der,  see 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW,  THE. 

Wieland,  Christoph  Martin,  poet.  Bom 
Biberich,  Germany,  September  5, 
1733;  died  Weimar,  Germany,  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1813.  Weber’s  Oberon  was 
based  on  Wieland’s  verse  epic  of 
the  same  name.  Paul  Wranitzky’s 
Oberon  and  Friedrich  Kuntzen’s  Hoi- 
ger  Danske  were  drawn  from  the  same 
poem.  Friedrich  Benda’s  Alceste  was 
based  on  Wieland’s  poem  of  this  name, 
and  Anton  Schweitzer  wrote  operas  to 
his  Alceste,  Aurora ,  Rosamund ,  and 
Die  Wahl  des  Herkules. 

Wie  oft  in  Meeres  tiefsten  Schlund,  the 
Dutchman’s  aria  in  Act  I  of  Wagner’s 
Der  fliegende  Hollander . 

Wilde,  Oscar,  poet,  dramatist,  novelist. 
Bom  Dublin,  Ireland,  October  16, 
1856;  died  Paris,  France,  November 
30,  1900.  His  poetic  drama  Salome 
(which  he  wrote  in  French)  was  the 
libretto  of  Richard  Strauss’s  opera  of 
the  same  name.  Another  composer, 
Antoine  Mariotte,  made  an  operatic 
version  of  Wilde’s  play  at  about  the 
same  time,  causing  a  conflict  ( see 
salome).  Other  operas  made  from 
Wilde’s  writings  include:  Renzo  Bossi’s 
Vusignuolo  e  la  rosa;  Jaroslav  Kricka’s 
The  Gentleman  in  White ;  Alexander 
Zemlinsky’s  Eine  florentinische  Tra- 
godie  and  Der  Zwerg,  William  Or¬ 
chard’s  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray; 
Hans  Schaeuble’s  Dorian  Gray. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  see  goethe,  johann 
WOLFGANG  VON. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  a  poetic  drama  by  Fried¬ 
rich  Schiller,  the  source  of  operas  by 
Benjamin  Carr  ( The  Archers ),  Andre 
Gr&try,  and  Rossini. 

William  Ratcliff,  a  drama  by  Heinrich 
Heine,  the  source  of  operas  by  Cesar 
Cui  and  Pietro  Mascagni,  among 
others.  Mascagni’s,  a  student  effort, 
was  later  revised. 

William  Tell  (Guillaume  Tell),  opera 
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in  four  acts  by  Gioacchino  Rossini.  Li¬ 
bretto  by  Etienne  de  Jouy  and  Hippo- 
lyte  Bis,  based  on  the  drama  by  Fried¬ 
rich  Schiller.  Premiere:  Paris  Opera, 
August  3,  1829.  American  premiere: 
New  York,  Park  Theater,  September 
19,  1831. 

Characters:  William  Tell,  a  Swiss 
patriot  (bass);  Hedwig,  his  wife  (so¬ 
prano);  Jemmy,  his  son  (soprano); 
Arnold,  another  Swiss  patriot  (tenor) ; 
Melcthal,  his  father  (bass);  Walter 
Fiirst,  another  Swiss  patriot  (bass) ; 
Gessler,  governor  of  Schwitz  and  Uri 
(bass);  Mathilde,  his  daughter  (so¬ 
prano)  ;  Rudolph,  captain  of  Gessler’s 
guards  (tenor);  Ruodi,  a  fisherman 
(tenor) ;  Leuthold,  a  shepherd  (bass) ; 
knights,  peasants,  pages,  ladies,  hunt¬ 
ers,  soldiers.  The  setting  is  Switzerland 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  famous  overture  is  a  veritable 
tone  poem,  beginning  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Swiss  dawn.  A  storm  erupts, 
followed  by  a  pastoral  section.  The 
overture  ends  with  a  vigorous  march, 
introduced  by  a  fanfare. 

Act  I.  Tell’s  chalet  on  Lake  Lucerne. 
Swiss  patriots  are  conspiring  to  over¬ 
throw  the  tyrant  Gessler.  Arnold,  one 
of  them,  is  in  love  with  Gessler’s 
daughter.  A  marriage  celebration  is 
taking  place.  Shepherds  participate  in 
a  folk  dance  (Passo  a  sei).  The  fes¬ 
tivities  are  disturbed  when  the  shepherd 
Leuthold  appears  and  asks  for  help: 
one  of  Gessler’s  soldiers  has  tried  to 
abduct  his  daughter  and  he  has  killed 
the  man.  William  Tell  starts  ferrying 
Leuthold  across  the  lake.  Gessler’s  sol¬ 
diers  arrive.  Since  they  cannot  find 
Leuthold,  they  seize  Melcthal  instead. 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  A  forest.  Mathilde, 
in  love  with  Arnold,  muses  on  how  she 
prefers  a  simple  life  with  her  beloved 
to  the  luxury  of  her  father’s  palace 
(“Sombre  foret”).  When  Arnold  ap¬ 
pears,  the  lovers  greet  each  other  pas¬ 
sionately  and  curse  the  destiny  that 
keeps  them  apart.  Tell  now  comes  to 
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inform  Arnold  that  his  father,  Melc¬ 
thal,  has  been  killed  by  Gessler. 

Scene  2.  A  secret  meeting  place  in  a 
wood.  The  patriots,  banded  to  plan 
Gessler’s  overthrow,  are  inspired  by  a 
rousing  speech  by  William  Tell. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.  A  ruined  chapel 
near  Gessler’s  palace.  Arnold  comes  to 
bid  his  beloved  Mathilde  farewell 
(“Pour  notre  amour”)  because  it  has 
become  his  mission  to  destroy  her 
father.  Mathilde  promises  to  remain 
true  to  Arnold. 

Scene  2.  The  market  place  of  Alt- 
dorf.  Gessler  addresses  his  people  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  Aus¬ 
trian  rule.  The  people,  in  festive  mood, 
celebrate  the  observance  with  songs 
and  dances.  William  Tell  and  his  son 
Jemmy  are  present.  Noticing  that  Tell 
is  not  paying  proper  homage  to  Gess¬ 
ler,  the  captain  of  the  guards  arrests 
him  and  brings  him  to  the  governor. 
Hoping  to  humiliate  Tell,  Gessler  or¬ 
ders  him  to  place  an  apple  on  his  son’s 
head  and  split  the  apple  with  an  arrow. 
Tell  begs  his  son  to  remain  immobile 
and  put  his  trust  in  God  (“Sois  immo¬ 
bile”).  He  then  takes  aim  and  shoots 
the  apple  squarely.  Bitterly,  Tell  in¬ 
forms  the  governor  that  had  he  missed 
his  target  and  hurt  his  son  he  would 
have  sent  a  second  arrow  into  Gessler’s 
heart.  The  governor  orders  Tell’s 
arrest. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.  Before  Melcthal’s 
house.  Arnold  recalls  the  happy  days 
of  his  youth  (“Asile  hereditaire”) .  The 
patriots  appear  with  the  news  of  Tell’s 
arrest. 

Scene  2.  The  shore  of  Lake  Lucerne. 
Mathilde  tells  Hedwig  Tell  that  her 
husband  has  escaped.  As  a  storm  is 
brewing,  the  patriots  appear  with  Tell 
at  their  head.  Gessler  arrives,  hunting 
for  Tell.  Tell  kills  him  with  an  arrow. 
The  patriots  give  voice  to  their  rejoic¬ 
ing,  which  is  further  intensified  with 
the  news  that  Gessler’s  palace  has 
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fallen.  Switzerland  is  now  free.  The  pa¬ 
triots  sing  a  hymn  of  joy. 

In  writing  his  last  opera,  Rossini  was 
consciously — perhaps  too  consciously 
— creating  his  crowning  masterpiece. 
He  built  the  work  on  monumental  lines. 
It  requires  six  hours  for  a  complete 
performance;  it  is  filled  with  big  scenes 
and  pageantry.  All  this  was  new  to 
Rossini,  who  heretofore  had  been  at  his 
best  in  light,  spontaneous  music  for 
comparatively  trivial  episodes.  Also 
new  was  the  dramatic  power,  sublimity 
of  expression,  psychological  insight 
into  character,  and  symphonic  breadth 
and  harmonic  richness  of  the  musical 
writing  found  in  William  Tell  These 
elements  compensate  for  the  dull 
stretches  and  the  lapses  of  inspiration. 
Audiences  have  never  been  whole*, 
heartedly  fond  of  William  Tell  Stu¬ 
dents  of  opera,  however,  consider  it  a 
surpassing  creation.  Bellini  said  it  re¬ 
duced  all  operas  of  his  day,  including 
his  own,  to  pygmies.  Wagner  consid¬ 
ered  that  it  anticipated  his  own  revolu¬ 
tions  in  dramatic  thought  and  stylistic 
approaches. 

Willow  Song,  see  salce,  salce. 

Willst  jenes  Tag’s  do  nicht  dich  mehr 
entsinnen,  Erik’s  plea  to  Senta  in  Act 
III  of  Wagner’s  Der  fliegende  Hol¬ 
lander. 

Win-San-Luy,  Win-Shee’s  son  (tenor) 
in  Leoni’s  UOracolo . 

Win-Shee,  a  doctor  (bass)  in  Leoni’s 
UOracolo . 

Winter’s  Tale,  A,  see  Shakespeare. 
Witch,  The,  a  character  (mezzo- 
soprano)  in  Humperdinck’s  Hansel 
and  Gretel: 

Witch  of  Salem,  A,  opera  by  Charles 
Wakefield  Cadman.  Libretto  by  Nelle 
Richmond  Eberhart.  Premiere:  Chi¬ 
cago  Civic  Opera,  December  8,  1926. 
The  background  is  the  witch  trials  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1692.  Sheila 
loves  Arnold,  who  prefers  Claris.  When 
she  cannot  win  Arnold,  she  accuses 
Claris  of  being  a  witch.  Just  before 


Claris  is  executed,  Sheila  confesses  to 
Arnold  that  she  lied  and  offers  herself 
as  a  substitute  for  Claris  at  the  scaf¬ 
fold — but  only  if  he  will  kiss  her  once. 
Arnold  does  so,  and  Sheila  dies  in 
Claris’  place. 

Witch’s  House,  The  (Das  Knusper- 
hauschen),  the  prelude  to  Act  III  of 
Humperdinck’s  Hansel  and  Gretel. 
Witch’s  Ride,  see  hexenritt. 

Witch’s  Song,  see  hurr,  hopp,  hopp, 
hopp. 

With  drooping  wings,  concluding 
chorus  of  Purcell’s  Dido  and  Aeneas. 
Witherspoon,  Herbert,  bass.  Born  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  July  21,  1873;  died 
New  York  City,  May  10,  1935.  After 
graduating  from  Yale  University  in 
1895,  he  studied  music  with  Gustav 
Stoeckel,  Horatio  Parker,  and  Edward 
MacDowell.  He  received  instruction  in 
singing  from  Walter  Henry  Hall  and 
Max  Treumann  in  New  York,  Jean 
Baptiste  Faure  and  Jacques  Bouhy  in 
Paris,  and  Francesco  Lamperti  in 
Milan.  He  made  his  debut  in  1898  with 
a  small  opera  company  in  New  York. 
After  extensive  appearances  in  concerts 
and  oratorio  performances,  he  made 
his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
November  26,  1908,  as  Titurel.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  until 
1914  when  he  retired  from  the  stage 
to  concentrate  on  teaching.  In  1925  he 
became  president  of  the  Chicago  Mu¬ 
sical  College.  In  1930  he  was  engaged 
as  artistic  director  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  and  in  1931  as  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory.  When  Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza  retired  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
1935,  Witherspoon  was  selected  as  his 
successor.  But  before  his  first  season 
began  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  his 
office  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Woglinde,  a  Rhine  maiden  (soprano) 
in  Wagner’s  Das  Rheingold  and  Die 
Gotterddmmerun  g. 

Wolf,  Hugo,  composer.  Bom  Windisch- 
graz,  Austria,  March  13,  1860;  died 
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Vienna,  February  22,  1903.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Vienna  Conservatory  for  a 
brief  period,  but  for  the  most  part  was 
self-taught.  He  became  a  music  critic 
of  the  Vienna  Salonblatt  in  1884.  Three 
years  later  he  published  his  first  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  songs  for  which  he  is  today 
remembered  and  admired.  His  opera 
Der  Corregidor,  introduced  in  Mann¬ 
heim  in  1896,  was  a  failure.  He  was 
working  on  a  second  opera,  Manuel 
Venegas,  when  he  lost  his  mind,  and 
was  confined  to  a  private  hospital  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Wolff,  Albert  Louis,  conductor  and 
composer.  Born  Paris,  France,  January 
19,  1884.  He  graduated  from  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  After  serving  as  church 
organist  for  four  years  he  became,  in 
1908,  chorus  master  of  the  Opera- 
Comique.  His  debut  as  a  conductor 
took  place  there  in  1911  in  the  world 
premiere  of  Laparra’s  La  Jota.  For  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  he  conducted  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  He  made  his  Ameri¬ 
can  bow  on  November  21,  1919,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  leading  Faust  A 
month  later,  on  December  27,  he  con¬ 
ducted  there  the  world  premiere  of  his 
opera  Uoiseau  bleu  ( The  Bluebird ). 
He  remained  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
until  1921,  specializing  in  French 
operas.  In  1922  he  returned  to  the 
Opera-Comique,  and  in  1924  he  be¬ 
came  artistic  director  of  a  new  opera 
company  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs 
Elysees.  He  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  as  conductor  of  symphonic 
music. 

Wolf-Ferrari,  Ermanno,  composer. 
Born  Venice,  Italy,  January  12,  1876; 
died  Venice,  January  21,  1948.  He  was 
trained  to  be  an  artist  but  a  visit  to 
Bayreuth  turned  him  to  music.  He 
completed  his  music  study  in  Munich 
with  Josef  Rheinberger.  In  1899  he 
made  his  debut  as  composer  with  a 
Biblical  cantata,  La  Sulamite,  a  success 
when  performed  in  Venice.  A  year  later 
La  cenerentola ,  his  first  opera,  was 


introduced  at  the  Teatro  la  Fenice.  Suc¬ 
cess  came  with  an  opera  buffa,  Le 
dorme  curiose,  given  in  Munich  in 
1903.  His  masterwork  in  the  comic 
style.  The  Secret  of  Suzanne ,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Munich  in  1909.  His  tragic 
opera,  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  first 
heard  in  Berlin  in  1911,  was  also  ac¬ 
claimed.  From  1902  to  1909  he  was 
the  director  of  the  Liceo  Benedetto 
Marcello  in  Venice.  In  1912  he  visited 
the  United  States  to  supervise  the 
American  premiere  of  The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna  at  the  Chicago  Opera. 

His  operas:  La  cenerentola  (1900); 
Le  donne  curiose  (1903);  I  quattro 
rusteghi  (1906);  II  segreto  di  Susanna 
(1909);  I  gioielli  della  Madonna  ( The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna)  (1911); 
L’amore  medico  (1913);  Gli  amanti 
sposi  (1925);  Veste  di  Cielo  (1927);  Sfy 
(1927);  La  vedova  scaltra  (1931);  11 
Campiello  (1936);  La  Dama  Boba 
(1938);  Gli  dei  a  Tebe  (1943). 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  a  minstrel- 
knight  (baritone) ,  Tannhauser’s 
friend,  in  Wagner’s  Tannhduser . 
Wolfserzahlimg,  see  schau  her,  das 
1ST  EIN  TALER. 

Worms,  Carlo,  Ricki’s  lover  (baritone) 
in  Franchetti’s  Germania. 

Wotan,  ruler  of  the  gods  (bass-bari¬ 
tone)  in  Wagner’s  Das  Rheingold,  Die 
Walkiire,  and  Siegfried. 

Wotan’s  Farewell,  see  leb’  wohl. 
Wowkle,  a  squaw  (mezzo-soprano)  in 
Puccini’s  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West . 
Wozzeck,  opera  in  three  acts  by  Alban 
Berg.  Libretto  by  the  composer,  based 
on  the  drama  of  the  same  name  by 
Georg  Buchner.  Premiere:  Berlin  State 
Opera,  December  14,  1925.  American 
premiere:  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 
Grand  Opera  Association,  March  19, 
1931. 

Characters:  Wozzeck,  a  soldier 
(tenor) ;  Marie,  his  mistress  (soprano) ; 
a  drum  major  (baritone);  a  captain 
(bass) ;  a  doctor  (bass) ;  Margaret 
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(contralto).  The  setting  is  a  small 
town  in  Germany,  the  time  about  1820. 

Act  I.  In  the  captain’s  room,  the  cap¬ 
tain  quizzes  Wozzeck  about  his  illegiti¬ 
mate  child  and  lectures  him  about 
morality.  The  scene  shifts  to  the  open 
country,  where  Wozzeck  and  a  fellow 
soldier  are  chopping  wood.  Wozzeck  is 
filled  with  dread  at  the  sound  of  strange 
noises.  We  now  enter  Marie’s  room. 
Looking  out  the  window,  Marie  flirts 
with  a  passing  drum  major.  The  fright¬ 
ened  Wozzeck  enters  and  talks  inco¬ 
herently.  And  now  Wozzeck  is  in  a 
study,  where  he  is  the  subject  for  ex¬ 
periments  by  a  fanatical  doctor.  When 
Wozzeck  coughs,  the  doctor  scolds 
him.  Partaking  of  a  special  diet  pre¬ 
pared  for  him,  Wozzeck  begins  to  see 
hallucinations.  The  doctor  is  delighted, 
for  his  experiments  are  successful.  In 
front  of  Marie’s  house,  meanwhile, 
Marie  and  the  drum  major  get  ac¬ 
quainted.  They  embrace  and  enter 
Marie’s  room. 

Act  II.  Marie,  in  her  room,  admires 
the  earrings  the  drum  major  has  given 
her.  When  Wozzeck  sees  the  earrings 
he  grows  suspicious.  Later,  in  a  street, 
the  captain  taunts  Wozzeck  with  hints 
at  Marie’s  infidelity.  Wozzeck  now 
openly  accuses  Marie  of  having  been 
unfaithful.  Marie  defies  him.  The  scene 
changes  to  a  garden,  where  Wozzeck 
finds  Marie  dancing  with  the  drum 
major.  Later,  in  the  barracks,  the  drum 
major  boasts  before  Wozzeck  of  his 
affair  with  Marie.  He  invites  Wozzeck 
to  drink  with  him  and  when  Wozzeck 
refuses,  he  beats  him  soundly. 

Act  III.  Marie  is  repentant,  and 
seeks  solace  in  the  Bible.  She  takes  a 
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seeing  it,  he  wades  out  to  recover  it 
and  drowns.  The  captain  and  doctor 
hear  Wozzeck’s  cries  for  help.  The  cap¬ 
tain  wants  to  investigate  these  cries,  the 
doctor — superstitious  and  afraid — pre¬ 
vents  him  from  doing  so.  In  the  con¬ 
cluding  scene,  Marie’s  son  is  playing 
with  a  hobby  horse.  His  little  friends 
come  to  tell  him  that  his  mother  is 
dead,  but  he  does  not  understand  what 
they  are  saying. 

There  are  few  works  in  the  entire 
history  of  opera  so  remarkably  original 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  effective  as 
Wozzeck .  Berg  uses  a  vocal  style  that 
is  freely  declamatory,  at  some  points 
approaching  the  sound  of  speech 
through  the  use  of  sprechstimme 
(which  see) .  This  lyricism  is  stark,  at 
times  gruesome,  in  its  dressing  of 
atonal  harmonies,  and  it  reflects  the 
morbidness  of  the  text  with  striking 
success.  Involved  in  the  structure  of  the 
score  are  Berg’s  versions  of  such  tradi¬ 
tional  musical  forms  as  a  passacaglia, 
a  rhapsody,  a  suite,  a  sonata,  a  fantasia 
and  fuge,  and  a  set  of  inventions.  These 
forms  are  not  necessarily  evident  to  the 
person  hearing  Wozzeck,  and  the  com¬ 
poser  did  not  intend  them  to  be;  they 
are  present  for  their  symbolic  appro¬ 
priateness  to  various  moments  of  the 
story.  Berg’s  orchestration  is  rich  and 
unusual:  at  various  points  he  calls  for 
a  chamber  orchestra,  a  military  band, 
a  restaurant  orchestra  of  high-pitched 
violins,  an  accordion,  and  an  out-of¬ 
tune  upright  piano. 

The  music  world  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Wozzeck  through  three 
excerpts  introduced  at  the  Frankfurt 


walk  with  Wozzeck,  who  is  distraught 
and  incoherent.  At  the  edge  of  a  pond, 
Wozzeck  kills  her  with  a  knife.  Later 
on,  in  a  tavern,  Wozzeck  is  drinking 
with  Margaret  who  notices  blood  on 
his  hands.  Wozzeck  leaves  impetuously. 
Returning  to  the  pond,  he  searches  for 
the  knife  he  had  thrown  into  the  water; 


Music  Festival  in  1924.  These  pieces 
created  a  sensation.  In  1925,  after  137 
rehearsals,  the  work  was  produced  in 
its  entirety  by  the  Berlin  Opera.  There 
were  widely  divergent  opinions.  A 
critic  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitung,  “had 
the  sensation  of  having  been  not  in  a 
public  theater  but  in  an  insane  asylum.” 
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Others  considered  it  the  greatest  opera 
since  Pelleas  et  Melisande .  A  booklet 
was  published  in  Vienna  quoting  and 
analyzing  these  strange  differences  of 
critical  thought.  Regardless  of  contro¬ 
versy,  Wozzeck  soon  established  itself 
as  one  of  the  most  compelling  of  mod¬ 
ern  operas.  Within  a  decade  of  its  pre¬ 
miere  it  was  given  over  twelve  hundred 
times  in  twenty-eight  European  cities. 
In  the  period  following  World  War  II 
the  opera  has  had  a  number  of  signifi¬ 
cant  revivals,  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Europe. 

Manfred  Gurlitt’s  Wozzeck ,  another 
opera  based  on  Georg  Buchner’s 
drama,  has  been  entirely  eclipsed  by 
Berg’s  masterpiece. 


Wreckers,  The  (Les  Naufrageurs), 

opera  by  Ethel  Smyth.  Libretto  (in 
French)  by  H.  B.  Laforestier  (pseudo¬ 
nym  of  H.  B.  Brewster).  Premiere: 
Leipzig,  November  11,  1896.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  the  Cornish  coast  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  The  inhabitants  regard 
shipwrecks  as  gifts  from  heaven,  and 
conspire  to  bring  on  many  such  wrecks. 
When  Pasco’s  wife  Thirzen  (who  loves 
Mark)  lights  a  bonfire,  she  is  falsely 
suspected  of  trying  to  warn  ships  away 
from  the  coast.  For  this,  she  and  Mark 
are  condemned  to  death  by  the  wreck¬ 
ers. 

Wrestling  Bradford,  the  Puritan  clergy¬ 
man  (baritone)  in  Hanson’s  Merry 
Mount . 


x 


Xenia,  Boris’  daughter  (soprano)  in  Xerxes,  see  serse. 
Mussorgsky’s  Boris  Godunov . 


Y 


Yamadori,  a  Japanese  prince  (bari¬ 
tone)  in  love  with  Cio-Cio-San  in 
Puccini’s  Madama  Butterfly. 

Yeats,  William  Butler,  poet  and  drama¬ 
tist.  Born  Dublin,  Ireland,  June  13, 
1865;  died  France,  January  28,  1939. 
Operas  based  on  Yeats’s  writings  in¬ 


clude:  Werner  Egk’s  Irish  Legend; 
Lou  Harrison’s  The  Only  Jealousy 
of  Emer;  Fritz  Hart’s  The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire;  and  Manolis  Kalo- 
miris’  The  Shadowy  Waters. 

Yniold,  Golaud’s  young  son  (soprano) 
in  Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande. 


z 


Zacharias,  an  Anabaptist  preacher  Zampa,  opera-comique  by  Louis  H6- 
(bass)  in  Meyerbeer’s  Le  Prophete.  rold.  Libretto  by  Melesville.  Premiere: 
Zamiel,  the  Black  Huntsman  (speaking  Opera-Comique,  May  3,  1831.  Zampa 
role)  in  Weber’s  Der  Freischiitz .  is  the  leader  of  a  pirate  band  invading 
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the  island  of  Castel  Lugano.  He  com¬ 
pels  Camille  to  abandon  her  betrothed 
and  marry  him  instead.  During  the 
pirates’  celebration  of  this  event, 
Zampa  derisively  places  a  ring  on  the 
finger  of  a  statue  of  Alice,  a  girl  he  has 
betrayed.  The  statue  refuses  to  release 
the  ring.  Camille  now  escapes.  As 
Zampa  attempts  to  pursue  her,  the 
statue  drags  him  to  his  death  in  the  sea. 
The  overture  is  a  well-known  excerpt. 
Zandonai,  Riccardo,  composer.  Bora 
Sacco,  Italy,  May  28,  1883;  died 
Pesaro,  Italy,  June  5,  1944.  His  music 
study  took  place  in  Roveredo  with 
V.  Gianferrari  and  at  the  Pesaro  Liceo 
with  Mascagni.  Boito  introduced  him 
to  the  publisher  Ricordi,  who  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  write  his  first  opera:  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth ,  introduced  in 
Turin  in  1908  with  moderate  success. 
He  was  acclaimed  in  1914  for  his  best 
opera,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  first  per¬ 
formed  that  year  in  Turin  and  afterward 
given  by  many  major  opera  houses.  In 
1921  he  completed  another  important 
opera,  Giulietta  e  Romeo,  introduced  at 
the  Teatro  Costanzi  on  February  14, 
1922.  From  1939  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  director  of  the  Liceo  Ros¬ 
sini  in  Pesaro.  Besides  operas  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote:  Conchita  (1911); 
Melenis  (1912);  La  via  della  finestra 
(1919);  1  cavalieri  di  Ekebii  (1925); 
Giuliano  (1928);  La  farsa  amorosa 
(1933);  Una  partita  (1933). 

Zandt,  Marie  Van,  see  van  zandt, 
MARIE. 

ZaretsM,  Lensky’s  friend  (baritone)  in 
Tchaikovsky’s  Eugene  Onegin . 

Zar  und  Zimmermaim  (The  Czar  and 
the  Carpenter),  comic  opera  by  Albert 
Lortzing.  Libretto  by  the  composer. 
Premiere:  Leipzig  Stadttheater,  De¬ 
cember  22,  1837.  Peter  I  of  Russia  as¬ 
sumes  the  identity  of  a  carpenter,  Peter 
Michailov,  in  Sardam.  There,  a  car¬ 
penter,  Peter  Ivanov,  is  mistaken  for 
the  disguised  Czar  by  foreign  envoys 
seeking  to  negotiate  treaties.  The  en¬ 


suing  complications  are  finally  straight¬ 
ened  out,  the  Czar  returns  to  Russia, 
and  Ivanov  marries  the  girl  he  loves, 
Marie. 

Zarzuela,  a  form  of  Spanish  opera  that 
arose  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
took  its  name  from  the  Palace  of  Zar¬ 
zuela,  near  Madrid,  where  these  enter¬ 
tainments  first  became  popular.  A  few 
zarzuelas  were  sung  throughout,  but  a 
usual  feature  of  this  form  is  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  spoken  dialogue  between  the 
songs.  The  works  were  not  long,  allow¬ 
ing  three  or  four  to  be  given  in  an  eve¬ 
ning.  Some  zarzuelas  were  tragic  or 
melodramatic;  most  were  of  a  humor¬ 
ous  cast,  ranging  from  satire  to  bur¬ 
lesque.  The  form  retained  its  popu¬ 
larity,  leading  to  the  founding  of  the 
Teatro  de  la  Zarzuela  in  Madrid  in 
1856.  Many  leading  Spanish  composers 
have  composed  zarzuelas,  and  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  form  and  style  continues 
today. 

Zauberflote,  Die,  see  magic  flute, 

THE. 

Zauberoper,  see  magic  opera. 

Zaza,  opera  by  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo. 
Libretto  by  the  composer,  based  on  the 
play  of  the  same  name  by  Pierre  Ber- 
ton  and  Charles  Simon.  Premiere; 
Teatro  Lirico,  Milan,  November  10, 
1900.  Zaza  is  a  cafe  singer  who  loves 
Milio  Dufresne  and  becomes  his  mis¬ 
tress.  Learning  that  he  is  married,  she 
frightens  him  by  threatening  to  dis¬ 
close  their  affair  to  his  wife.  Milio  sud¬ 
denly  realizes  how  much  his  family 
means  to  him,  and  Zaza,  going  to 
Milio’s  home,  leaves  without  making 
her  scene.  Later,  she  renounces  her  be¬ 
loved  and  sends  him  back  to  his  family. 
Zeffiretti  lusinghieri,  Ilia’s  aria  in  Act 
III,  Scene  1,  of  Mozart’s  Idomeneo . 
Zeitkunst,  German  for  “art  of  the 
times,”  a  term  used  in  Germany  in  the 
1920’s  to  describe  works  dealing  with 
current  themes,  treated  in  a  modern 
style.  The  German  operas  of  Kurt 
Weill  were  representative  examples. 
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Zemlinsky,  Alexander,  composer  and 
conductor.  Born  Vienna,  Austria,  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  1872;  died  New  York  City, 
March  16,  1942.  He  attended  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  His  first  opera, 
Sarema,  won  the  Lenpold  Award  in 
1897.  It  was  a  conductor  of  operas  that 
he  first  became  known.  In  1906  he  be¬ 
came  first  conductor  of  the  Vienna 
Volksoper.  Two  years  later  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  first  conductor  of  the  Vienna 
Opera.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  musi¬ 
cal  director  of  the  German  Opera  in 
Prague,  where  he  remained  sixteen 
years.  From  1927  to  1933  he  was  prin¬ 
cipal  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Opera. 
When  the  Nazis  came  to  power,  Zem- 
linsky  returned  to  Vienna.  In  1938  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
died  four  years  later.  He  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  teacher,  his  pupils  including 
Arnold  Schoenberg,  Erich  Korngold, 
and  Artur  Bodanzky.  His  operas: 
Sarema  ( 1 897) ;  Es  war  einmal  (1900) ; 
Kleider  machen  Leute  (1910);  Eine 
fiorentinische  Tragodie  (1917);  Der 
Zwerg  (1921);  Der  Kreidekreis  (1933). 
Zenatello,  Giovanni,  dramatic  tenor. 
Born  Verona,  Italy,  February  22,  1876; 
died  New  York  City,  February  11, 
1949.  He  attended  the  Scuola  di  Canto, 
after  which  he  studied  privately  with 
Giovanni  Moretti  in  Milan.  In  1901  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  San  Carlo  in 
Naples  as  Canio.  From  1903  to  1907 
he  appeared  at  La  Scala,  where  he  cre¬ 
ated  the  role  of  Pinkerton,  and  that  of 
Vassili  in  Germania.  After  successful 
appearances  at  Covent  Garden  he  made 
his  American  debut  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  on  November  4,  1907,  in  La 
Gioconda.  He  stayed  with  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Opera  two  seasons,  then  appeared 
for  five  more  with  the  Boston  Opera, 
and  for  a  single  season  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Opera.  He  retired  from  the  stage 
in  1930,  devoting  himself  to  teaching 
singing  in  New  York. 

Zeno,  Apostolo,  poet  and  librettist. 
Born  Venice,  Italy,  December  11, 


ZITA 

1668;  died  there  November  11,  1750. 
He  was  the  most  significant  opera  li¬ 
brettist  before  Metastasio.  In  1710  he 
founded  in  Venice  the  Giornale  dei 
letterati  d’ltalia.  Eight  years  later  he 
settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  served  as 
court  poet.  Returning  to  Venice,  he 
lived  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  wrote 
over  seventy  librettos  which  were  set 
to  music  by  most  of  the  famous  com¬ 
posers  of  his  generation,  including: 
Bononcini  (Astarto) ;  Caldara  ( Ifigenia 
in  Aulide) ;  Francesco  Gasparini 
(Merope) ;  Handel  ( Faramondo  and 
Scipio) ;  Hasse  ( Lucio  Papirio );  Jom- 
melli;  Pergolesi  ( Salustia ) ;  Porpora 
( Temistocle );  Antonio  Lotti;  Sac- 
chini;  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Vivaldi, 
Niccolo  Zingarelli. 

Zerbinetta,  a  character  (soprano)  in 
Richard  Strauss’s  Ariadne  auf  Naxos . 
Zerlina,  (1)  the  innkeeper’s  daughter 
(soprano)  in  Auber’s  Fra  Diavolo. 

(2)  Masetto’s  betrothed  (soprano) 
in  Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni. 

Ziegler,  Edward,  opera  manager.  Born 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  March  25,  1870; 
died  New  York  City,  October  25,  1947. 
His  professional  career  in  music  began 
when  he  became  assistant  music  critic 
to  James  Gibbons  Huneker  on  the  New 
York  Sun.  After  holding  various  other 
posts  as  music  critic  in  New  York,  he 
became  administrative  secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1916.  In  1920 
he  was  engaged  as  assistant  general 
manager  to  Gatti-Casazza.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Metropolitan  until  the 
end  of  his  life,  supervising  most  of  its 
administrative  and  financial  operations, 
and  scouting  Europe  for  new  singers. 
He  arranged  the  broadcasts  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  from  its  stage,  and  in 
1940  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
successful  public  drive  to  raise  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  the  Metropolitan. 
Zigeuenerbaron,  Der,  see  gypsy  baron, 

THE. 

Zita,  Donati’s  cousin  (mezzo-soprano) 
in  Puccini’s  Gianni  Schicchi. 
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Zitti,  zitti,  (1)  Figaro’s  plea  for  quiet 
and  haste  in  Act  III  of  Rossini’s  The 
Barber  of  Seville. 

(2)  Chorus  of  the  courtiers  in  the 
finale  of  Act  II  of  Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 
Zola,  Lmile,  author.  Born  Paris, 
France,  April  2,  1840;  died  there  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1902.  The  foremost  expo¬ 
nent  of  French  literary  naturalism  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  the  development  of 
the  French  opera  composer  Alfred 
Bruneau,  who  adapted  many  of  his 
novels  for  operas,  while  writing  other 
works  to  Zola’s  librettos  {see  bruneau). 
Manfred  Gurlitt  wrote  an  opera  on 
Zola’s  Nana.  Karel  Weis  used  Zola’s 
Soirees  de  Medaic  for  his  opera  The 
A  ttack  on  the  Mill.  The  same  story  was 
used  by  Bruneau  for  his  Vattaque  du 
moulin. 


Zuane,  a  gondolier  (bass)  in  Ponchi- 
elli’s  La  Gioconda. 

Zukunftsart,  and  Zukunftsnmsik,  Ger¬ 
man  for  “art  of  the  future”  and  “music 
of  the  future.”  The  terms  were  used  by 
Richard  Wagner  to  describe  his  music, 
and  for  the  next  half  century  they  were 
current  in  the  literary  battles  fought 
over  Wagner’s  esthetics. 

Zum  Leiden  bin  idi  auserkoren,  the 
aria  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night  in  Act 
I,  Scene  1,  of  Mozart’s  The  Magic 
Piute . 

Zum  letzten  Lkbesmnhle,  chorus  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  Act  It 
Scene  2,  of  Wagner’s  Parsifal, 

Zuniga,  a  captain  of  the  guards  (bass) 
in  Bizet’s  Carmen. 

Zurga,  tribal  chieftain  (baritone)  in 
Bizet’s  Les  pHeheurs  de  perks. 
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Foreign  names  and  titles  are  pronounced  in  whatever  form  is  known 
or  believed  to  be  current  in  American  usage;  Anglicizations  and  other 
conventional  forms  are  recorded  if  known;  otherwise,  the  word  is 
pronounced  with  whatever  sounds  best  imitate  the  original  foreign 
pronunciation.  The  pronunciation  symbols  employed  are  those  used 
in  The  American  College  Dictionary;  most  of  these  symbols  are  either 
common  and  unambiguous  English  letters  (such  as  b,  ch,  and  d),  or 
are  so  widely  used  in  other  texts  and  reference  books  that  they  are 
familiar  to  most  Americans  (a,  &,  e,  8,  and  so  on).  The  sounds  repre¬ 
sented  are  those  of  American  English,  plus  a  few  foreign  sounds  fairly 
familiar  to  many  Americans:  French  a  in  patte,  French  eu  and  Ger¬ 
man  o,  French  u  and  German  ii,  the  consonant  of  German  ach,  and 
nasal  vowels  as  in  French  un  bon  rin  blanc. 

This  pronunciation  section  was  prepared  by  Reason  A.  Goodwin, 
pronunciation  editor  of  the  New  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  and 
formerly  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  of  the  University 
of  Louisville  and  of  the  Department  of  Linguistics  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 
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PRONUNCIATION  KEY  * 


b,  d,  fj  b,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  sh,  t,  v,  w,  y,  z — usual  English  values. 


& 

a 

& 

a 

a 

ch 

6 

e 

g 

I 


act,  bat 
able,  cape 
air,  dare 
art,  calm 

Pr.  ami  (intermediate  between  the  5  of  cat  and  the  &  of  calm) 
chief,  beach 
ebb,  set 
equal,  bee 
give,  beg 
if,  big 
ice,  bite 


xh  Ger.  ach;  Scottish  loch  (made  by  bringing  the  tongue  toward  the  position  for  k  in 
Key,  coo,  while  pronouncing  a  strong  h) 

indicates  that  the  vowel  before  it  is  a  nasal  voweL  There  are  four  such  vowels  in 
*r.  un  bon  mn  blanc  (cen  bdN  v£n  blaar) 
sing,  singer 
odd,  not 
over,  no 
order,  ball 

ll'-mMe)™'  SCh5n  (lipS  rounded  in  Position  for  o  as  in  over,  while  trying  to  say  a 

oil,  joy 
book,  put 
ooze,  rule 
out,  loud 
see,  miss 
thin,  path 
that,  other 
up,  love 
use,  cute 
urge,  burn 

*5er  ^  r°Unded  in  P08^011  for  oo  as  in  ooze,  while  trying  to  say  6  as 
vision,  measure 

ocoim  in  unaccented  syllables  and  indicates  the  sound  of  a  in  alone,  e  in  system, 
i  m  easily ,  o  m  gallop ,  u  m  circus  y 

Accents 

Ptimary  (the  loudest  syllable),  as  in  the  first  syllable  of  mother  (mtaH'ar) 
secondary,  as  in  the  second  syllable  of  grandmother  (grfind'miiTH'sr):  a  syllable  so 
marked  is  pronounced  with  less  prominence  than  the  one  marked  (')  but  irith  more 
prominence  than  syllables  in  the  same  word  bearing  no  accent  mark 


N 

6 

o 

6 

oe 

oi 

do 

oo 

ou 

s 

th 

TH 

ii 

u 

a 

T 

zh 

0 


*  The  system  of  symbols  used  in  the  pronunciation  guide  v 
Dictionary,  copyright  1947  by  Random  House,  Inc.,  and  ’ 
mission  of  Random  House. 


s  from  The  American  College 
is  used  here  with  the  per- 
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A 

Abdallah  (&b  dSl'a) 

Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  (si  r&l'yo, 
-ral'-),  The 

Abends,  will  ich  schlafen  geh’n  (a'bants, 
vil  iKH  shla'fan  gan) 

Abigaille  (a  be  gil'la) 

Abimelech  (a  blm'a  lek) 

Abscheulicher!  Wo  eilst  du  hin?  (ap  shoi' 
liKH  ar!  vo  list'  doo  hin?) 

Abstrakte  Oper  (ap  strak'ta  o'par) 

Abul  Hassan  (a'bbol  has'an) 
Accompagnato  (ak  kbm'pa  nya'to) 

Ach,  das  Lied  hab’  ich  getragen  (aKH', 
das  let'  hap  iKH  g9  tra'gan) 

Ach,  ich  fiihl’s  (aKH',  iKH  fyls') 

Ach,  ich  liebte  (aKH',  iKH  lep'ta) 

Achilles  (9  kil'ez) 

Acis  (a'sis)  and  Galatea  (gal  0  te'a) 

Ackte  (ak  ta'),'Amo  (i'nd) 

Adalgisa  (a  dal  je'za) 

Adam  (a  daN'),  Adolphe  Charles  (Fr. 
a  d61f'  sharl) 

Adamastor,  roi  des  vagues  profondes 
(a  da  mas  t6r',  rwa  da  vag  pr6  foNd') 
Addio  alia  madre  (ad  de'o  al  la  ma'dra) 
Addio  del  passato  (ad  de'o  dSl  pas  sa'to) 
Addio  dolce  svegliare  (ad  de'o  dol'cha 
zva  lya'ra) 

Addio,  fiorito  asil  (ad  de'o,  fy6  re'to  a  zel') 
Addio,  senza  rancor  (ad  de'o,  sSn'tsa 
rang  kor') 

Adele  (a  da'la) 

Adieu  done,  vains  objets  (a  dyoe'  dbN, 
v&n  zbb  zhS') 

Adieu,  Mignon,  courage!  (a  dyoe',  me 
nybN',  koo  razh'!) 

Adieu,  mon  doux  rivage  (a  dyoe',  mbN  doo 
re  vazh') 

Adieu,  notre  petite  table  (a  dyoe',  nb'tra 
po  tet'  ta'bla) 

Adina  (a  de'na) 

Adina,  credimi  (a  de'na,  kra'de  me) 


Admetos  (ad  me'tas) 

Adolar  (a  do  lar') 

Adorno  (a  dor 'no),  Gabriele  (gabreS'la) 
Adriana  Lecouvreur  (a  dre  a'na  I0  koo 
vreer') 

Adriano  (a  dre  a'no) 

Aegisthus  (e  jis'thas) 

Aegyptische  Helena,  Die  (de  a  gip'tish  9 
ha'la  na) 

Aelfrida  (al  fre'da) 

Aeneas  (I  ne'as) 

Aeneid  (i  ne'id) 

Aeschylus  (6s'ka  las;  es'— ) 

Aethelwold  (Sth'al  wold) 

Africaine,  L5  (la  fre  k&n') 

Afron  or  Aphron  (a  frbn') 

Agamemnon  (ag  0  mSn'nbn,  —nan) 
Agathe  (a  ga'ta) 

Ah!  bello,  a  me  ritoma  (a'!  bSl'lo,  a  ma 
re  tor'na) 

Ah,  chacun  le  sait  (a',  sha  koeN'  la  sS') 

Ah!  che  la  morte  ognora  (a'!  ka  la  mor'ta, 
on  nyo'ra) 

Ah!  che  tutta  in  un  momento  (a' !  ka  toot'ta 
en  00m  mo  man'to) 

Ah,  ciascun  lo  dice  (a',  cha  skoon'  15 
de'cha) 

Ah!  dite  alia  giovine  (a'!  de'ta  al  la 
jo've  na) 

Ah!  du  wolltest  mich  nicht  deinen  Mund 
kiissen  lassen!  (a'!  doo  vdl'tast  mYtTH 
niKHt  di'nan  moont  kys'an  las'an!) 

Ah!  fuyez,  douce  image  (a'l  fye  ya',  dobs 
e  mazh') 

Ah  guarda,  sorella  (a'  gwar'da,  s6  r&l'la) 
Ah!  io  veggio  quell*  anima  bella  (a'le'o 
vad'jo  kwSl  la'ne  ma  bbl'la) 

Ah!  je  respire  enfin!  (a'!  zha  rSs  per' 

aN  f&N'!) 

Ah!  je  suis  seule  (a' !  zha  sy§  soel') 

Ah!  leve-toi,  soleil  (a'!  lb'va  twa,  s6  lS'y) 


Set,  able,  dare,  art;  a,  Fr.  ami;  bbb,  equal;  if,  ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel* 
6dd,  over,  brder;  oe,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  tirge;  y,  Fr.  tu  Ger  tiber* 
zh,  vision;  a,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558)  1  *  ' 
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Ah!  Louise,  si  tu  m’aimes  (a'!  loo  ez',  se 
tr  m&n') 

Ah!  Manon,  mi  tradisce  (a'!  ma  noN', 
me  tra  desh'sha) 

Ah,  mon  fils!  (a',  moN  fes'!) 

Ah!  non  credea  mirarti  (a'!  non  kra  da'a 
me  rar'te) 

Ah!  non  giunge  (a'!  non  joon'ja) 

Ah,  qual  colpo  (a',  kwal  kol'po) 

Ah!  ritrovarla  nella  sua  capanna  (a'! 

re  tro  var'la  n61  la  soo'a  ka  pan'na) 

Ah!  se  intorao  a  quest’  uma  funesta 
sa  en  tor'no  a  quast  oor'na 
fob  n&'sta) 

Ah!  si,  ben  mio  (a'!  se',  bbn  me'o) 

Ah!  si,  fa  core  e  abbraccia  (a'!  se',  fa 
k6'ra  a  ab  brat'cha) 

Ah,  un  foco  insolito  (a',  don  fd'ko 
en  so'le  to) 

Aida  (ae'da) 

Aiglon,  V  (16  gloN') 

Ai  nostri  monti  (i  no'stre  mon'te) 

Ainsi  que  la  brise  legere  (&n  se'  ko  la 
brez  lazhSr') 

Air  de  la  poupee  (6r  do  la  poo  pa') 

Air  du  miroir  (6r  dr  me  rwar') 

Aithra  (I'tra) 

Alain  (a  1&n') 

Albanese  (albana'za),  Licia  (le'cha) 
Albani  (alba'ne),  Emma 
Alberich  (al'be  rlKH) 

Albine  (al  ben') 

Alboni  (albo'ne),  Marietta 
Alceste  (als6st';  It  alch6'sta) 

Alcindoro  (al  chen  do'ro) 

Alda  (al'ds),  Frances 
Aleko  (9  l6k'o;  Rm.  alyd'ko) 

Alerte!  Alerte!  (alSr'ts!  albr'te!) 
Alessandro  Stradella  (a  las  san'dro 
stra  d61'la) 

Alessio  (a  l&s'syo) 

Alexis  (9l6k'sis),  Prince 

Alfano  (alfa'no),  Franco  (frang'ko) 

Al  fato  dan  legge  (al  fa'to  dan  I6d'ia) 
Alfio  (al'fyo) 

Alfonso  (21  fon'so;  It  al  fon'so:  Sp. 
al  fon'so) 

Alfonso,  Don  (d6n;  It ,  Sp,  ddn) 

Alfred  (Ger.  al'frSt) 

Alfredo  (alfra'do) 

Alice  (Fr.  ales') 

Alidoro  (a  le  do'ro) 

Alim  (a  lem') 

Alisa  (ale'sa) 

Alkestis  (21k6s'tls) 

Alla  Ca  d’Oro  (alia  ka'  d6'r5) 


All’  idea  di  quel  metallo  (al  ledS'a  de 
kw6l  matal'lo) 

Allmacht’ge  Jungfrau  (al  m&KHt'ga 
yoong'frou) 

Allmacht’ger  Vater,  Mick’  herab 
(al  mSKHt'gar  fa't9r,bllk  he  rap') 
Almanzor  (Si  m&n'zor) 

Almaviva  (almave'va) 

Alphonse  (alfdNs') 

Altair  (altir') 

Althouse  (dlt'hous),  Paul 
Altoum  (altdom') 

Alvar,  Don  (d6n  alvar') 

Alvarez  (al  va  ra'),  Albert  Raymond  (Fr. 

alb6r'  ra  moN') 

Alvaro,  Don  (ddn  al'va  ro) 

Alvary  (al  va're),  Max  (Ger.  maks) 

Alvise  (alve'za) 

Amahl  (a  mal')  and  the  Night  Visitors 
Amantio  di  Nicolao  (a  man'tyo  de 
ne  k6  la'o) 

Amato  (ama'to),  Pasquale  (paskwa'la) 
Amelia  (9  mel'y  9 ;  It  a  ma'lya) 

Amelia  Grimaldi  (a  ma'lya  gre  mal'de) 
Amfipamaso,  L*  (lam'fe  par  na'zd) 
Amfortas  (am  for'tas) 

Amico  Fritz,  L’  (la  me'ko  frits) 

Amina  (ame'na) 

Amis,  Famour  tendre  et  reveur  (a  me', 
la  moor'  taN'dra  rSvoer') 

Am  Jordan  Sankt  Johannes  stand  (am 
ydr'dan  zangkt  yohan'ss  shtant) 
Amleto  (amla'to) 

Amneris  (amn6r'Is) 

Amonasro  (a  mo  naz'ro) 

Amor  (a'mdr) 

Amore  dei  tre  re,  L5  (la  mo'ra  d6  e  tra' 
ra') 

Amore  medico,  L*  (la  mo'ra  mS'deko) 
Amore  o  grillo  (a  mo'ra  o  grel'lo) 

Amor  ti  vieta  (amor'  te  vyS'ta) 

Amour  des  Trois  Oranges,  V  Ota  moor' 
da  ferwa  z6  raNzh') 

Amour  est  un  oiseau  rebelle,  L’  (la  moor' 

6  toeN  nwazo'  re  bbl') 

Amour  medecin,  U  (la  moor'  mad  sAn') 
Amour!  viens  aider  ma  faiblesse !  (a  moor' ! 

vy&n  z6  da'  ma  f6  bl6s'!) 

Am  stillen  Herd  (am  shtH'sn  h6rt) 
Andrea  Chenier  (an  dr6'a  sha  nya') 
Andrei  (an  dra') 

Andres  (aN  drSs') 

Andreyev  (andra'If),  Leonid  (le'9  nld; 
Rus.  II 6  nyet') 

Ange  adorable  (aNzh  adora'bla) 

Angelica  (It  an  jS'le  ka) 


Angelotti  (an  jS  16t'te),  Cesar e  (chE'zara) 
Anges  du  paradis  (mzh  dr  parade') 
Anges  purs,  anges  radieux  (aN'zh©  pxr, 
aN'zho  radeoe') 

Anita  (ane'ta) 

An  jenem  Tag  (an  ya'nom  tak') 

Anna,  Donna  (don'na  an'na) 

Annchen  (Sn'shon) 

Annina  (anne'na) 

Antheil  (En'til) ,  George 
Antigone  (En  tlg'o  ne) 

Antigono  (an  te'go  no) 

Antonia  (Fr.  aN  to  ne  a') 

Antonida  (an  to  ne'do) 

Antonio  (En  to'ni  o;  It.  an  to'nyo) 

Antonio  e  Cleopatra  (an  to'nyo  a 
kla  o  pa'tra) 

Aphrodite  (Fr.  afrodeta') 

Aphron  (a  fr6n') 

Apostrophe,  L 9  (la  pos  trof') 

Aprila,  o  bella  (a'prela,  o  b&'la) 
Arabella  (arabSl'a) 

Araquil  (arakel') 

Archibaldo  (arkebal'do) 

Ardon  gl’incensi  (ar'ddn  lyen  chgn'se) 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos  (aread'n©  ouf 
nak'sos) 

Anane  et  Barbe-Bleue  (a  ryan'  E  bar'bo- 
bloe');  Ariadne  (EriEd'nl)  and  Blue¬ 
beard  * 

Arianna  (a  re  an'na) 

Aricie  (arese') 
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Assoluta  (as  s6  loo'ta) 

Assur  (as  soor') 

Astaroth  (Es'torSth) 

A  terra!  si  nel  livido  (a  tSr'ra!  se  nSl 
le've  do) 

Athanael  (a  tana  Si') 

A  travers  le  desert  (a  travSr  la  da  zgr') 
Atterberg  (at'tar  bgr'y),  Kurt  (koort) 
Aubade  (o  bad') 

Auber  (o  bSr'),  Daniel  Francois  (Fr. 
danySl'  fraNswa') 

Au  bruit  de  la  guerre  (o  brre  da  la  gSr') 
Au  bruit  des  lourds  marteaux  (5  brre 

da  loor  mar  to') 

Aucassin  et  Wicolette  (oka  saw'  5 

ne  k6  1st') 

Au  fond  du  temple  (o  f6ir  dy  taN'plo) 
A  un  dottor  della  mia  sorte  (a  oon 
dot  tor'  dSl  la  me'a  sor'ta) 

Au  secours  de  notre  fille  (6  so  koor'  do 
nb'tro  fe'y) 

Aus  einem  Totenhaus  (ous  Inom  to'ton- 
hous) 

Austral  (os'trol),  Florence 
Avant  de  quitter  ces  lieux  (avaN'  do 
keta'  sa  lyoe') 

Ave  Maria  (a'va  mare'a) 

Avis  de  clochettes  (aye'  do  kldshet') 
Avito  (ave'to) 

Azora  (ozo'ro) 

Azucena  (a  dzoo  cha'na) 


Aristophanes  (Er  os  tbf'o  nez) 

Arkas  (ar'kos) 

Arkel  (ErkSl') 

Arlecchino  (arlakke'no) 

Arlesiana,  U  (lar  la  zya'na) 

Armida  (ar  me'da) 

Armide  (armed') 

Arnolfo  (ar  nol'fo) 

Araould  (arnoo'),  Sophie  (Fr.  sdfe') 
Arretez,  6  mes  freres  (a  r 6  ta',  o  ma  frSr') 
Anigo  (arre'go) 

Artemidor  (ar  ta  me  dor') 

Artemis  (ar'to mis);  Diana  (diEn'o) 
Artat  (arto'),  Desiree  (dazera') 

Arvino  (arve'no) 

Ase  (a'ss) 

A  Serpina  penserete  (a  sSr  pe'na 
pSn  sS  ra'ta) 

Asrael  (Ez'ri  ©1) 

Assad  (Es'Ed) 


B 

Baba  Mustapha  (ba'ba  moo'sta  fa) 
Babekan  (ba  bS  kan') 

Babinsky  (ba'blnskl) 

Baccaloni  (bak  ka  lo'ne),  Salvatore 
(sal  va  to'ra) 

Bacchanale  (bakanal') 

Bacchus  (bEk'os) 

Bach  (baKH),  Johann  Christian  {Get. 

yo'han  kris'te  an) 

Balducci  (bal  doot'che) 

Ballata  del  fischio  (bal  la'ta  dEL  fe'skyo) 
Ballatella  (bal  la  tSl'Ia) 

Ballo  in  maschera,  Tin  (obm  bal'lo  em 
ma'skE  ra) 

Balstrode  (b&l'strod) 

Baltasar  (bElta'zor) 

Balthazar  (bill  tha'zor) 


act  able,  dare,  art;  a  Fr  ami;  ebb,  equal;  If,  ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel- 
6dd,  over,  drder;  oe  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  Urge;  r,  Fr.  tu  Ger.  fiber- 
zh,  vision;  o,  a  m  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558)  ,  *  1 
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Balzac  (bfil'zfik;  Fr.  bal  zak'),  Honore  de 

(6  n6  ra'  do) 

Barbaja  (bar ba'ya),  Domenico 
do  ma'ne  ko) 

Barbarina  (bar  ba  re'na) 

Barbarino  (barbare'no) 

Barbe-Bleue  (bar'bo  bice') 

Barber  of  Bagdad,  The:  Der  Barbiervon 
Bagdad  (dor  barber'  f6n  bak'dat) 
Barber  of  Seville,  The:  n  barbiere  di 
Siviglia  (el  bar  byS'ra  de  seve'lya) 
Barbier  (bar  bya'),  Jules  (zhyl) 

Barbieri  (bar  byg're),  Fedora  (fa  do'ra) 
Bardi  (bar'de),  Giovanni  (jo  van'ne) 
Bardolph  (bar'dSlf) 

Bamaba  (bar'na  ba) 

Barrientos  (bar  rySn'tos),  Maria  (mare'a) 
Bartolo  (bar'tdlo) 

Basilio,  Don  (d6n  bo  zll'l  5;  It.  d6m 
ba  ze'lyo) 

Bassi  (bas'se) 

Bastien  und  Bastienne  (bas  ty&N'  dont 
bas  tySn') 

Batti,  batti,  o  bel  Masefto  (bat'te,  bat'te, 
o  Ml  mazat'to) 

Battistim  (bat teste'ne),  Mattia  (matte'll) 
Baucis  (bo 'sis;  Fr.  bo  ses') 

Bayreuth  (bl  roit') 

Beatrice  (It.  baatre'cha) 

Beatrice  et  Benedict  (ba  a  tres'  a  ba  na- 
dekt') 

Beaumarchais  (bo  mar  sha';  Fr.  bo  mar- 
sh&'),  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  de  (pygr 
o  gys  t&N'  ka  t6n'  do) 

Beckmesser  (Mk'mSs'or) 

Beethoven  (ba'to'von),  Ludwig  van 
(loot'vlKH  fan) 

Beirut*  dich  Gott  (bo  hvt'  dim  g6t) 

Bei  Mannem,  welche  Liebe  fuhlen  (bl 
mSn'orn,  vSI'kho  le'bo  fr'lon) 

Bekker  (Mk'or),  Paul 
Bel  Canto  (Ml  kan'to) 

Belcore  (Mlkd'ra) 

Belinda  (bo  lln'do) 

Bella  figlia  dell*  amore  (Mila  fel'lya  dSl 
la  mo'ra) 

Bella  siccome  un  angelo  (Ml'Ia  sekko'ma 
oon  an'jS  lo) 

Belie,  ayez  pitie  de  nous  (Ml,  6  ya'  pe  tya' 
do  noo') 

Belle  nuit,  o^nuit  d’amour  (bg'lo  nye, 

5  nye  da  moor') 

Bellincioni  (b&l  len  cho'ne),  Gemma 
(jSm'ma) 

Bellini  (Ml  le'ne),  Vincenzo  (ven  chSn'tso) 
Belmonte  (Ml  mon'ta) 


Benda  (bSn'da),  Georg  (ga  ork',  ga'6rk); 

Jiri  {Czech  ye'rzhe) 

Benelli  (M  nSl'le),  Sem  (sam) 

Benoit  (bSn'wa;  Fr.  bo  nwa') 

Benoit  (bo  nwa'),  Pierre  Leonard  fovSr 
la  6  nar')  ^ 

Benvenuto  Cellini  (Mn  vS  nob'to  chSlle' 
ne) 

Benvolio  (Mn  vo'H  5) 

Beppe  (Mp'pa) 

Berceuse  (Mr  so ez') 

Berg  (btirg;  Ger.  bSrk),  Alban  (61'bon,  81'-; 
Ger.  al'ban) 

Berger  (Mr'gor),  Ema  (Sr'na) 

Bergmann  (btirg'mon;  Ger.  bSrk'man), 
Carl 

Berkenfeld  (bdr'kon  fSld),  Countess  of 
Berlin  State  Opera:  Staatsoper  (shtats'- 
o'por) 

Berlioz  (Mr'li  oz;  Fr.  Mr  lyoz'),  Hector 
{Fr.  Sktbr') 

Bemauerin,  Die  (de  Mr'nou'o  rln) 

Bersi  (Mr'ze) 

Berta  (Mr'ta) 

Bertha  (bdr'tho;  Ger.  Mr'ta) 

Bertram  (bdr'trom) 

Bervoix  (Mr  vwa'),  Flora 
Betto  di  Signa  (bat'to  de  sen'nya) 

Betz  (Mts),  Franz  (frants) 

#  Biaiso  (be  I  'zo) 

Bianca  al  par  hermine  (byang'ka  al  par' 
Sr  me'na) 

Bildnis  (bllt'nls)  Aria 
Bis  (bes) 

Bispham  (bls'fom),  David 
Biterolf  (be'to  rolf) 

Bittner  (bit 'nor),  Julius  {Ger.  u'le  oos) 

Bizet  (be  za';  Fr.  be  zS'),  Georges  (zhdrzk) 
Bjoerling  (byoer'llng),  Jussi  {Sw.  ydos'se) 
Blacher  (blam'or),  Boris 
Blanche  Dourge  (blaNsh  doorzh) 

Blaze  (blaz) ,  Franpois-Henri- Joseph 
(fraN  swa'  aN  re'  zho  zSf') 

Blech  (blgKH),  Leo  {Ger.  la'o) 

Blick’  ich  umher  (bilk  Ikh  obm  bar') 
Blitzstein  (bllts'stln),  Marc 
Blockx  (bI6ks),  Jan  (yan) 

Blonde  (blon'do);  Blonda  (bldn'do) 
Boccaccio  (bo  ka'chl  5;  It.  bok  kat'chd), 
Giovanni  (jo  van'ne) 

Boccanegra  (bok  ka  na'gra) 

Bodanzky  (bo  dants'kl),  Artur  {Ger. 
ar'tdor 

Bohm  (boem),  Karl 
Boheme,  La  (la  bo  Sm') 


Boieldieu  (bwal  dyoe'),  Francois  Adrien 
(fraN  swa'  a  dre  &n') 

Boisfleury  (bwa  flee  re'),  Marquis  de  (da) 
Boito  (bo'e  to),  Arrigo  (ar  re'gd) 

Bond  (bon'che),  Alessandro  (alassan'dro) 
Boniface  (bSnT  fas;  Fr.  b6  ne  fas') 
Bonocini  (bo  non  che'ne),  Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista  (jo  van'ne  bat  te'sta) 

Bonze  (bbnz),  The;  Bonzo  (bon'dzo) 

Bori  (bo 're),  Lucrezia  (loo  kra'tsya) 

Boris  Godunov  (bor'Is  go'do  n6f;  Rus. 

b6  res'  go  doo  n6f') 

Borodin  (bor'o  den),  Alexander 
Borov  (bo'rdf) 

Borromeo,  Carlo  (b6rr6  m6'6),  Carlo 
Borsa  (bor'sa) 

Bostana  (bo  sta'na) 

Boughton  (bou'ton),  Rutland 
Bouillon  (booydN'),  Princesse  de  (prSN 
sSs'  do) 

Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  La  (lo  boor  zhwa' 
zhaN  te  y6m') 

Brander  (bran'dor) 

Brangane  (brang  ga'no) 

Braslau  (br&s'lou),  Sophie 
Braut  von  Messina,  Die  (de  brout  f6n 
mS  se'na) 

Bravour  (bra  voor')  Aria 
Bravura  (bra  voo'ra) 

Brecht  (br&KHt),  Bertolt  (bSr'tolt) 

Breisach  (bri'zaKH),  Paul 
Breitkopf  und  Hartel  (brit'kbpf  dont 
hSr'tol) 

Breval  (bra  val'),  Lucienne  (1y  sygn') 

Bride  of  Abydos  (o  bi'dbs),  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  (l&m'er  moor),  The 
Brindisi  (bren'deze) 

Brogny  (br6  nye'),  Cardinal 
Brothers  Karamazov  (ka  ra  ma'zof) 

Bruch  (brooKH),  Max  (Ger.  maks) 
Bruderchen,  komm  tanz’  mit  mir  (brY'- 
dor  shon,  k6m  tants  mit  mer) 

Brfill  (brrl),  Ignaz  (ig'nats) 

Brunnhilde  (brrn  hil'do) 

Brxinnhilde!  Heilige  Braut!  (brYn  hil'do! 
B.1'11  go  brout!) 

Bruneau  (brY  no'),  Alfred  (Fr.  al  frSd') 
Buchner  (bYKH'nor),  Georg  (ga  6rk',  ga'- 
6rk) 

Buff  a  (boof'fa) ;  buffo  (boof'fS) 

Bfflow  (bY'15),  Hans  von  (hans  fdn) 

Buona  Figliuola,  La  (la  bw6'na  fel  lu  6'la) 
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Buononcini  (bwd  n6n  chg'ng) 

Burgschaft,  Die  (dg  bSbrk'shaft) 
Burgtheater  (bdork'ta  a'ter) 

Busch  (bd6sh),  Fritz 
Busch,  Hans  (hans) 

Busoni  (boozg'ne),  Ferruccio  (fgrroot'- 
cho) 

Biisser  (bTsErO,  Paul  Henri  (Fr.  p6] 
asr  re')  F 

Buzzy  (biiz'i) 


Cabaletta  (It.  ka  ba  lat'ta) 

Caccini  (kat  che'ne),  Giulio  (joo'lyo) 

C^a/)dans  cet  asile  (kdshr  dSN  m 

Caff arelli  (kaf  fa  rgl'le) 

Caius  (ka'os),  Dr. 

Calaf  (ka  laf') 

Calatrava  (ka  la  tra'va),  Marquis  of 
Calchas  (kal'kos) 

Caldara  (kal  da'ra),  Antonio  (an  td'nyo) 

^  la  Barca  CkSldSrOa'  da  la 
bar  ka),  Pedro  (pa'dro) 

Cidlas  (kai'ss),  Maria  Meneghini  (ma  rg'- 
a  mg  nS  ge'ne) 

Calve  (kal  va'),  Emma 

Calzabigi  (kaitsabg'je),  Ranieri  da  (ra. 

nyg're  da)  v 

Cambert  (kaN  bSr'),  Robert  (Fr.  r6  bSr') 
Camerata  (ka  mg  ra'ta) 

Camille  (ko  mil') 

Cammarano  (kam  ma  ra'no),  Salvatore 
(sal  va  to'ra) 

Campanari  (kam  pa  na'rg),  Giuseppe  (joo- 

zSp'pa)  VJ 

Campana  sommersa,  La  (la  kampa'na 

som  mgr'sa) 

Campanini  (kam  pa  ng'ng),  Cleofonte 
(kla  6  fon'ta) 

Campanini,  Italo  (e'ta  lo) 

Campiello,  XI  (el  kam  pygl'lo) 

Campra  (kaN  pra'),  Andre  (aN  dra') 

Camo  (ka'nyo) 

Cap  on  sac  chi  (k&p  on  s&k'i) 

Capriccio  (ks  prg'chl  5;  It.  ka  pret'cho) 
Capulet  (kSp'ys  1st)  J 

Cardillac  (kar  dg  yak') 

Carestini  (kk  ra  stg'ng),  Giovanni  (io- 
van'ne) 

Carlo,  Don  (It.  d6n  kar'15) 


Act,  able,  dare,  art:  a.  Fr.  ami:  gbb  gaual*  Yf  Tpa*  tttt  i.  ■  ,* 

Odd,  5ver,  6rder;  ce,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  obze;  ftp  QsTdrge-11?^  t^T  1 
zh,  vision;  s,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558)  P’  6  ’  ’  F  tu>  Ger'  uber; 
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Carlos,  Don  (d5n  kar'los,  don  kar'los) 
Carmela  (kar  ma'la) 

Carmen  (kar'mon) 

Carmina  Burana  (kar'ml  na  boo  ra'na) 
Carmosine  (kar  md  zen') 

Carolina  (ka  r6  le'na) 

Caro  nome  (ka'ro  no'ma) 

Carre  (ka  ra'),  Albert  (Fr.  al  b6r') 
Carrosse  du  Saint-Sacrement,  La  (la  ka- 
rds'  dy  s&n  sa  kr©  man-') 

Caruso  (ks  roo 'so;  It.  ka  rob'zo),  Enrico 
CSn  rg'ko) 


Carvalho  (kar  va  yo'),  Leon  (la  6n') 
Casella  (ka  sgl'Ia),  Alfredo  (al  fra'do) 
Caspar  (Ger.  kas'par) 

Cassandra  (ko  s&n'dro;  It.  kassan'dra) 
Cassxo  (kMi'l  6,  Ms'-;  It.  kas'syo) 

Casta  Diva  (ka'sta  de'va) 

Castagna  (ka  stan'nya),  Bruna  (broo'na) 
Castil-Blaze  (kas  tel'  blaz') 

Castor  et  Pollux  (kas  t6r'  a  p6  lyks') 
Castrato  (ka  stra'to) 

Catalani  (katala'ne),  Alfredo  (al  fra'do) 
Catalan!,  Angelica  (an  jg'lekii) 

Catherine  (Fr.  ka  tren') 

Catulli  Carmina  (ka  tool'e  kar'ml  na) 
Cavalieri  (ka  va  lyg're),  Emilio  de’  (6  me'- 
lyo  da) 


Cavalieri,  Lina  (le'na) 

Cavalleria  rusticana  (ka'val  16  re'a  roo  ste- 
ka'na) 


Cavalli  (ka  vaHe),  Francesco  (francha'- 
sko) 

Cavaradossi  (ka'va  ra  dds'se),  Mario  (ma'- 
re  o) 


Cavatina  (kfiv  9  te'na;  It.  ka  va  te'na) 
Cavatine  du  page  (ka  va  ten'  dr  pazh') 
Cebotari  (eha  bb  ta're),  Maria  (ma  re'a) 
Ce  bruit  de  I’or  ...  ce  lire  (sa  bnre  da  16r' 
...  so  rer') 

Cecchina,  La  (la  chak  ke'na) 

Celeste  Aida  (ehg  lg'sta  a  g'da) 

Cellini  (chgllg'ng),  Benvenuto  (bgnvS- 

noo'to) 


Ceunf„/fUe  befie,  La  (lacha'na  della 

berfa) 

Cendrillon  (saN  dre  ydN') 

Cenerentola,  La  (la  ch6  n6  rgn'tg  la) 

C’en  est  done  fait  et  mon  coeur  va  changer 
(saN  n6  doN  fg'  a  moN  koer  va  shaN  zha') 
Ceprano  (cha  pra'no) 

Cervantes  (ssr  vfin'tgz;  Sp.  thSrvan'tas) 
Miguel  de  (me  ggl'  da) 

Cesare  Angelotti  (chg'za  rg  an  jg  Ibt'te) 
Cesti  (cha'ste),  Marc’  Antonio  (mark  an- 
to'nyo) 


C’est  ici  le  sejour  (8g  te  sg'  fe  sa  zhoorO 
C’est  Phistoire  amoureuse  (sS  lestwar' 

a  moo  roez') 

Chabrier  (shabrea'),  Emmanuel  (Fr 
6  ma  ny  61') 

Chaconne  (shakdn') 

Chaliapin  (sha  lya'pln),  Feodor  (fyd'dor) 
Champs  patemels  (shaN  pa  t6r  ngl') 
Chanson  bachique(shaN  s6n'  ba  shek') 
Chanson  de  la  puce  (shaN  s6n'  do  la  pys') 
Chanson  hindoue  (shaN  s6n'  n^N  doo') 
Chanson  huguenote  (shaN  s6n'  y  go  n6t') 
Charf r eitagszaub  er  (kar  fri'taks  tsou'bor) 
Charlotte  (Fr.  shar  16t') 

Chariottenburg  (shar  Idt'on  btirg;  Ger. 

shar  16t'on  bdork)  Opera 
Charmant  oiseau  (shar  maN'  twa  zo') 
Charpentier  (shar  paN  tya'),  Gustave  (Fr 
grs  tav') 

Charton-Demeur  (shar  t6N'  do  moer') 
Anne 

Chartreuse  de  Panne,  La  (la  shar  troez'  do 
parm') 

Che  far^_senza  Euridice?  (ka  fa  ro'  s6n'- 
tsa  a  oo're  de'cha?) 

Che  gelida  manina  (ka  jg'le  da  ma  ne'na) 
Chekhov  (chg'KHof),  Anton 
Ch’ella  mi  creda  Hbero  (kgl'la  me  kra'da 
le'bg  ro) 

Chenier  (sha  nya') 

Che  puro  ciel!  (ka  pdo'ro  chgll) 

Cherubini  (kg  roo  be'ne),  Maria  Luigi  (ma- 
re'a  loo  e'je) 

Cherubino  (kg  roo  be'no) 

Che  soave  zeffiretto  (ka  so  a'va  dzgffg- 
rat'tb) 

Che  vita  maledetta  (ka  vg'ta  ma  la  dat'ta) 
Che  volo  d’augelli  (ka  vo'lo  dou  jgl'lg) 

Chi  del  gitano  i  giomi  abella?  (kg  dgl  je- 
ta'no  e  jor'ne  ab  bgl'la?) 

Chi  mai  fra  gli  inni  e  i  plausi  (ke  ml  fra  lye 
en'ne  a  e  plou'ze) 

Chimene  (she  m6n') 

Chi  mi  frena?  (ke  me  fra'na?) 

Chi  vide  mai  a  bimbo  (ke  ve'da  mi  a  bem'- 
bo) 

Choephores,  Les  (la  ko  a  for') 

Chorus  of  the  Levites  (le'vits) 

Christophe  Colomb  (kres  tdf'  k6  16n') 

Chrysis  (kri'sis) 

Chrysothemis  (kri  sbth'o  mfe) 

Cicillo  (che  chel'lo) 

Cid,  Le  (1©  sed') 

Cieco  (chg'ko) 

Cielo  e  mar!  (chg'lo  a  mar!) 

CilAa  (chelg'a),  Francesco  (fran  cha'sko) 
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Cimarosa  (che  ma  ro'za),  Domenico  (dd- 
(ma'ne  ko) 

Cio-Cio-San  (cho  cho  s&n') 

Claudel  (kid  d&l'),  Paul 
Claudius  (kld'di  os) 

Claussen  (klou'son),  Julia  (Sw.  u'le  a) 
Clement  (kla  maN'),  Edmond  (Fr.  M- 
mdN') 

Clemenza  di  Tito,  La  (la  kid  mdn'tsa  de 
te'to) 

Cleophas  (kla  6  fas') 

Clitandro  (kle  tan'dro) 

Clotilda  (klo  tel'da) 

Cobblers  Song:  Scbusterlied  (shoo'star- 
let') 

Cochenille  (ko  sho  ne'y) 

Cocteau  (k6k  to'),  Jean  (zhaN) 

Colas  Breugnon  (k6  la'  broe  nydN') 
Colbran  (kdl'bran),  Isabella 
Colline  (k6  len') 

Colomba  (k6  16n  ba') 

Coloratura  (ktil'a  ro  tu'ro,  -too'-) 

Combien  tu  m’es  chere  (koN  by&N'  tx  md 
shdr') 

Com’  b  gentil  (kom  6  ggn  tel') 

Come  in  quest’  ora  bruna  (ko'ma  eng 
kwast  d'ra  broo'na) 

Come  scoglio  (ko'ma  skdl'lyo) 

Come  un  bel  di  di  maggio  (ko'ma  oom  bdl 
de'  de  mad'jo) 

Comme  autrefois  dans  la  nuit  sombre 
(kdm  o  tro  fwa'  daN  la  nye  soN'brs) 
Commedia  per  musica  (k6m  mg'dya  pSr 
mbo'ze  ka) 

Comme  une  pile  fleur  (kom  yn  pal  fleer') 
Comte  Ory,  Le  (k  k6Nt  6  re') 

Comus  (ko'mas) 

Concetta  (k6n  chat'ta) 

Concitato  (k6n  che  ta'to) 

Connais-tu  le  pays?  (k6  nd  ty'  k  pa  e'?) 
Conried  (kdn'red),  Heinrich  (hln'rfKH) 
Constanza  (kdn  stan'tsa) 

Constanza!  dich  wiederzusehen!  (k6n- 
stan'tsa!  dlKH  ve'dar  tsoo  zakn!) 
Consuelo  (kdn  soo  a'lo;  Fr.  koN  sya  lo') 
Contes  d’Hoffmann,  Les  (la  koNt  d6f- 
man') 

Contratador  dos  Diam antes  (kon  tra'ts- 
dor'  dooz  dya  mtin'tes) 

Convien  partir,  o  miei  compagni  d’arme 
(k6n  vydn'  par  tar',  o  myS'e  kom  pan'- 
nyedar'ma) 
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Copland  (kop'knd),  Aaron 
Coppelius  (kd  pa  le  ys') 

Coq  d’or,  Le  (la  kdk  ddr') 

ComeiUe  (kdrnd'y),  Pierre  (pygr) 
Cornelius  (kdr  na'le  dos),  Peter  (Ger.  pa'- 
tar) 

Coro  delle  campane  (kd'ro  dSl  la  kam  pa'- 
na) 

Coronation  of  Poppea  (p6  pe'a) 

Corps  de  Ballet  (kdr  da  ba  IS') 

Corregidor,  Der  (dar  k6r  ra'gg  ddr') 

Corsi  (kbr'se),  Jacopo  (ya'kdpo) 

Cosi  fan  tutte  (ko  se'  fan  toot'ta) 

Costa  (kds'ta),  Michael 
Costanzi  (ko  stan'tse) 

Couplets  Bacchiques  (kdoplS'  ba  shek' 
Covent  (ktiv'ant,  kdv'-)  Garden 
Credo  a  una  possanza  arcana  (kra'do  a 
oo'na  pds  san'tsa  ar  ka'na) 

Credo  in  uno  Dio  crudel  (kra'do  en  do 'no 
de'5  kroo  dSl') 

Crespel  (krSs  pSl') 

Cristoforo  Colombo  (kre  st6'f6  ro  kd  loin'- 
bd) 

Crobyle  (kr6  bel') 

Crudel  I  perche  finora  (kroo  dSl'I  pgr  ka' 
fe  no'ra) 

Csdrdas  (char'dash) 

Cui  (ky  eO,  Cesar  (sa  zar') 

Curra  (kdor'ra) 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (slr'o  no  da  bSr'zho- 
rak;  Fr.  se  ra  nd'  da  bdr  zha  rak') 

D 

Da  capo  (da  ka'po)  aria 
Dafne  (dif'nl;  It.  daf'na) 

Da  Gama  (da  ga'ma) 

Dai  campi,  dai  prati  (da  e  kam'pe,  da  e 
pra'te) 

D  aland  (da'lant) 

D’ Albert  (dal'bart,  d&l'-).  Eugene  (ce- 
zh&n') 

Dalibor  (da'le  b6r) 

Dalila  (da  le  la') 

Dal  labbro  il  canto  estasiato  (dal  lab'bro 
el  kan'to  a  sta  zya'to) 

Dalla  sua  pace  (dal  la  sod'a  pa'cha) 

Dalle  stanze,  ove  Lucia  (dalla  stan'tsa, 
o'va  loo  che'a) 

Dalmores  (dal  mb  rds'),  Charles  (Fr.  sharl) 
D’Alvarez  (dilvar'oz),  Marguerite 


ict,  able,  dire,  art;  a,  Fr.  ami;  &bb,  equal;  If,  ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel; 
t$dd,  over,  6rder;  oe,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip.  use,  tlrge;  y,  Fr.  tu,  Ger.  fiber ; 
zh,  vision;  e,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558) 
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Dame  aux  camelias,  La  (la  dA.m  5  ka  ma- 
lya') 

Damian  (Ger.  da  me  an') 

Damnation  of  Faust  (foust) 

D’amor  sulP  ali  rosee  (da  mor'  sool  la'le 
rd'za  a) 

D’amour  1’ardente  flamme  (da  moor'  lar- 

daNt'  flam') 

Damrosch  (dam'rbsh),  Leopold 
Dancaire,  Le  (la  daN  ka  er') 

Dance  of  the  Camorristi  (ka  mor  re'ste) 
Dandini  (dan  de'ne) 

Daniello  (da  nygl'lo) 

D’Annunzio  (dan  nbon'tsyo),  Gabriele 
(ga  bre  g'la) 

Dans  la  cite  lointaine  (daN  la  se  ta'  IwAn- 

tgn') 

Dante  Alighieri  (dan'ta  a  le  gyg're) 
Dantons  Tod  (daNtdNs'  tot);  Danton’s 
(daN  tdNz')  Death 
Dapertutto  (da  pgr  toot'to) 

Daphne  (d&f'ni) 

Da  Ponte  (da  pon'ta),  Lorenzo  (16  rgn'tso) 
Dardanus  (dar'da  nss) 

Dargomizhsky  (dar  g9  mish'ski),  Alexan¬ 
der 

Das  schone  Fest  (das  shoe'na  fgst) 

Das  susse  Lied  verhallt  (das  zys'o  let  far- 
halt') 

Da-ud  (da  oot') 

Daudet  (do  dg'),  Alphonse  (al  fbNs') 

David  (da  ved'),  Felicien  (fa  le  sy&N') 

Da  zu  Dir  der  Heiland  kam  (da  tsoo  der 
dar  hi'lant  kam) ;  Kdrchenchor  (kir'KHon 
kor') 

Debora  e  Jaele  (dg'b6  ra  a  ya  aTa) 

Debout!  matelots  (da  boo'!  mat  lo') 

De  Bretigny  (da  bra  tenye') 

Debussy  (da  by  se'),  Claude  Achille  (klod 
a  shel') 

Decameron  (di  k^m'ar  an) 

Be  Falla  (da  fa'lya),  Manuel  (manwgl') 
Deh!  con  te  li  prendi  (dg!  kon  ta  le  prgn'- 
de) 


Deh  non  parlare  al  misero  (dg  non  par- 
la'ra  al  me'zg  ro) 

Deh  placatevi  con  me!  (dg  pla  ka'ta  ve 
kon  ma!) 

Deh!  proteggimi  o  Dio!  (dg!  pro  tgd'je- 
me  6  de'o!) 


Deh,  vieni  alia  finestra  (dg,  vyg'ne  alia 
fe  ng'stra) 

Deh  vieni,  non  tardar  (dg  vyg'ne,  non 
tar  dar') 

^dgl')68  3111:011(161168  ^  ze t6n- 


De  Koven  (da  ko'von),  Reginald 
De  Lara  (da  la  ra'),  Isidore  (Fr.  e  ze  d6r') 
De  Penfer  qui  vient  emousser  (da  laN  fgr' 
kevy&N  ta  moo  sa') 

Delibes  (da  leb'),  Leo  Ga  o') 

Delilah  (dili'lo) 

Delius  (de'lios,  del'yas),  Frederick 
Dell’  aura  tua  profetica  (dgl  lou'ra  too 'a 
pro  fg'tg  ka) 

Della  cittA  all’  occaso  (dgl  la  chet  ta'  al 
lok  ka'zo) 

Della  vittoria  agli  arbitri  (dgl  la  vet  td'- 
rya  al  lye  ar'be  tre) 

Delle  Sedie  (dgl  la  sg'dya),  Enrico  (gn- 
re'ko) 

Delmas  (dgl  mas'),  Jean-Fran$ois  (zhaN 
fraN  swa') 

De  los  Angeles  (da  los  an'KHa  las),  Vic¬ 
toria 

Del  Puente  (dgl  pwgn'ta),  Giuseppe  Q60- 
zgp'pa) 

Del  Tago  sponde  addio  (dgl  ta'go  spon'- 
da  ad  de'o) 

DeLuca  (da  loo'ka),  Giuseppe  (job  zgp'- 

pa) 

Demetrios  (dl  me'tri  os) 

Demeur  (do  mcer'),  Anne  Arsene  (an  ar- 
sgn') 

Be’  miei  bollenti  spiriti  (da  myg'e  b61- 
lgn'te  spe'rete) 

Demoni,  fatale  (dg'md  ne,  fa  ta'la) 

De  Musset  (do  mysg'),  Alfred  (Fr.  al- 
frgd') 

De  Nangis  (do  naN  zhe'),  Raoul  (ra  obi') 
De  Paris  tout  en  fete  (do  pa  re'  too  taN 
fgt') 

Depuis  le  jour  (do  pye'  lo  zhoor') 

Depuis  Pinstant  oil  dans  mes  bras  (do- 
pye'  I&ns  taN'  bo  daN  rrm.  bra') 

Depuis  longtemps  j’habitais  cette  chambre 
(do  pye'  16n  taN'  zha  be  tg'  sgt  shaN'- 
bro) 

De  Reszke  (da  rgsh'kg),  Edouard  (a- 
dwar') 

De  Reszke,  Jean  (zhaN) 

Der  kleine  Sandmann  bin  ich  (dar  kli'no 
zant'man  bln  Ikh) 

Der  kleine  Taumann  hems’  ich  (dor  kil¬ 
ns  tou'man  his  Ikh) 

Der  Vogelf anger  bin  ich  (dar  fo'gal  fgng'or 
bin  Ikh) 

De  Saxe  (da  saks'),  Maurice  (mo  res') 
Desdemona  (dgzdamb'na;  It.  da  zdg'- 
m6  na) 

Deserto  sulla  terra  (da  zgr'to  sool  la 
tgr'ra) 
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Des  Grieux,  Chevalier  (sho  va  lya'  da 
gre  oe') 

Des  Grieux,  Comte  (kdNt) 

Desire  (da  ze  ra') 

De  Siriex  (do  serebks') 

De  Sirval  (do  ser  val'),  Arthur 
De  son  coeur  j’ai  calme  la  fievre  (do  s6n 
kcnr  zha  kal  ma'  la  fyg'  vro) 

Despina  (da  spe'na) 

Destinn  (dbs'tin),  Emmy 
Deutsches  Opernhaus  (doi'chos  o'pom- 
hous) 

Deux  Joumees,  Les  (la  doe  zhoorna') 
De  Valois  (do  v&l'wa;  Fr.  do  valwa'), 
Marguerite 

Devin  du  village,  Le  (la  do  v&n'  dr 
ve  lazh') 

Dich,  teure  Halle  (diKH,  toi'ra  hal'o) 
D’ici  je  vois  la  mer  immense  (de  se'  zha 
vwa  la  mbr  emmaNs') 

Dido  (di'do)  and  Aeneas  (Ine'os) 

Di  due  figli  vivea  (de  dob'a  fel'lye 
ve  va'a) 

Didur  (de'ddor),  Adamo  (a  da'mo) 

Diego,  Don  (dbn  dia'go;  dbn  dya'go) 
Die  Majestat  wird  anerkannt  (de 
maySstSt'  vlrt  anbrkant') 

Dies  Bildnis  ist  bezaubemd  schon  (des 
bilt'nls  1st  ba  tsou'bornt  sheen) 

Dietsch  (dech),  Pierr e-Louis  (pybr  Iwe') 
Dieu,  que  le  monde  revere  (dyoe,  ko  la 
moNd  ravbr') 

Dieu,  que  ma  voix  tremblante  (dyoe,  ka 
ma  vwa  traN  blaNt') 

Die  Zukunft  soil  mein  Herz  bewahren  (de 
tsoo'kbonft  z61  min  hbrts  bava'ran 
Di  Luna  (de  loo'na),  Count 
D’immenso  giubilo  (demmbn'so  joo'belo) 
Dimmi,  Fiora,  perchd  ti  veggo  ancora 
(dem'me,  fyo'ra,  pbrka'  te  vag'go 
ang  ko'ra) 

Din,  don,  suona  vespero  (den,  d6n, 
swb'na  vb'spb  ro) 

D’Indy  (d&N  de'),  Vincent  {Fr,  v&N  saN') 
Dinorah  (di  no'ro) 

Dio!  mi  potevi  scagliar  (de'o!  me  pota've 
skal  lyar') 

Dio  ti  giocondi  (de'o  te  jo  kon'de) 

Di  pescatore  ignobile  (de  pa  ska  to'ra 
en  nyo'be  la) 

Dippel  (dip's!),  Andreas  (an  dra'as) 
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Di  Provenza  il  mar  (de  pro  vbn'tsa  el 
mar) 

Di  quella  pira  (de  kwSlla  pe'ra) 

Di  qui  io  vedo  il  mar  (dg  kwe  g'g  va'do 

el  mar) 

Di  rigori  arm  a  to  (de  re  go're  ar  ma'to) 
Dir  tone  Lob  (der  tce'na  lop) 

Di  Signa  (dg  sen'nya),  Betto  (bat'tg) 
Dis-moi  que  je  suis  belle  (de'mwa  ke 
zha  SYe  bbl) 

Di  tanti  palpiti  (de  tan'te  pal'pe  te) 

Dittersdorf  (dlt'ers  ddrf),  Karl  Ditters 
von  (karl  dinars  fon) 

se  fedele  (dg  too  sa  fa  da  la) 
Divinites  du  Styx  (de  ve  ng  ta'  dr  steles') 
Dmitri  (deme'trl) 

D’Obigny  (d6  be  nyg'),  Marquis 
Dobrowen  (do'bro  vSn),  Issai  (g  si') 
Doctor  and  Apothecary:  Der  Doktor  tmd 
der  Apotheker  (der  dSk'tdr  obnt  der 
a  po  talcer) 

Dodon  (dg  d6n') 

Doktor  Faust  (Ger.  dfik'tdr  foust) 
Dolores,  La  (la  do  lo'rgs) 

•  Don  Carlos  (dgn  kar'les,  d6n  karlos) 
Don  Giovanni  (dgn  jevan'I;  It.  dda 
jo  van'ne) 

Donizetti  (dgn  a  zgtl;  It.  d6  ng  dzat'tg), 
Gaetano  (gaata'no) 

Don  Jose  (dbn  ho  za';  Fr.  dbN  zhoza') 
Don  Juan  (dbn  wan',  d5n  joo'on;  Sp.  d6n 
KHwan') 

Donna  Diana  (dbn'o  di  An'a) 

Donna  non  vidi  mai  (don'na  nbn  ve'de 
mi) 

Donna  serpente,  La  (la  don'na  sbrpbn'ta) 
Donne  curiose,  Le  (la  dbn'na  koo  rvo'sa) 
Donner  (dbn'or) 

Don  Pas  quale  (d6n  pa  skwa'la) 

Don  Pedro  (dbn  pe'dro;  dbn  pa'dro) 

Don  Quichotte  (dbN  keshbt') 

Don  Quixote  (dbn  ke  ho'ti,  kwlk'sot; 

Sp.  d6n  ke  KHo'ta) 

Dorabella  (do  ra  bbl'la) 

Dormird  sol  nel  manto  (dor  me  ro'  sol 
nbl  man'to) 

Dorota  (do'rota) 

Dositheus  (do  sith'I  ©s) 

Dostoyevsky  (dbs  tb  ybf'ski),  Feodor  (fyb'- 
d©r) 

Douphol  (doo  f61'),  Baron 


fict,  able,  dire,  art;  a  Fr.  ami;  6bb,  equal;  If,  Ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel- 
Odd,  over,  order;  oe  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  Urge;  y,  Fr.  tu,  Ger.  fiber1 
zh,  vision;  a,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558)  ’ 
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D< w 9  qual  ^oia  Cdo'va  son?  6 
kwal  jd  ya) 

Bove  sono  (do'va  so'no) 

Bramma  giocoso  (dram'ma  jo  ko 'so) 
Bramma  per  musica  (dram'ma  pgr 
moo  ze  ka)  F 

Dreigroschenoper,  Die  (de  dr!  grfish'an- 
o  par) 


Dryad  (dri'ed,  -Sd) 

Du  bist  der  Lenz  (doo  blst  der  Ignts) 
Du  und  Du  (doo  oSnt  doo)  Waltzes 
Due  Foscari,  I  (e  doo'a  fo'ska  re) 
Dufresne  (dvfrgn'),  Milio  (me'leo) 
Dukas,  (dr  ka"),  Paul 
Duke  of  Mantua  (mgn'chdo  a) 
Dulcamara  (dool  ka  ma'ra) 

Dulcinea  (dftl  sln'i  8;  Sp.  doblthena'a 
-se-) 


Du  Lode  (dr  16'kla),  Camille  (kame'y) 
Dumas  (ddo'ma;  Ft.  drma'),  Alexandre 
(pere)  (a  Igk  saN'dro,  pgr) 

Bumas,  Alexandre  (fils)  (fes) 

Buo  de  la  lontaine  (dr  o'  do  la  foN  tgn') 
Buo  de  la  lettre  (dy  o'  do  la  lg'tro) 
Durand  et  Compagnie  (dy  raN'  a  koN- 
pa  nye') 


Burante  (doo  ran'ta),  Francesco  (fran- 
cha'sko) 


Bmch  die  Walder,  durch  die  Auen  (doorKH 
de  vgl'dor,  ddorsn  de  ou'on) 

Bu  trugest  zu  ihm  meine  Klage  (doo 
troo'gost  tsoo  em  mi'no  kla'go) 

Bvordk  (dvdr'zhak),  Antonin  (an't6  nen) 
Bybbuk  (dlb'ok),  The  ; 

Bzerzbinsky  (dzgr  zhln'skl),  Ivan  (e  van') 


E 


Eadgar  (bd'gor,  Sd'gar)  of  Wessex 
Dames  (amz),  Emma 
E  Amore  un  ladronceUo  (g  a  mo'ra  oon 

la  dr6n  chgl'lo) 

Ebben?  ne  andrd  lontana  (ab  bgn'?  na 
andro'  Ion.  ta'na) 

Ebert  (a'bort),  Carl 
Eboli  (g'bb  le),  Princess 
E  casta  a  par  di  neve!  (g  ka'sta  al  par 
de  ng'va!) 

Echo  (gk'o) 

Ec.°tu^*  ecoute,  compagnon  (a  koot' 
a  koot',  koN  pa  nyoN')  * 

Ecoute,  mon  ami  (a  koot',  moN  na  me') 
Edgardo  (gd  gar'do)  of  Ravenswood 
Edipo  Re  (ade'po  or  a'depora) 
Edmondo  (gd  mon'do) 

Egk  (gk),  Werner  (vgr'nor) 


Eglantine  de  Puiset  (SglaNtgn'  de 
pre  zS) 

Egli  S  salvo  (al'lye  6  sal'vo) 

E  il  sol  dell’  anima  (6  §1  sol  dgl  la'nemk) 
Ernern  (I'nam),  Gottfried  von  (gdt'fret 

ion) 

Em^feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott  (in  fgs'to 
boork  Ist  don'zor  g6t) 

Ein  Madchen  oder  Weibchen  (in  mat'- 
shon  o'dor  vip'shon) 

Ein  MSnnlein  steht  im  Walde  (m  mgn'Un 
shtat  Im  val'do) 

Einsam  in  truben  Tagen  (in'zam  In 
try'bon  ta'gon) 

Ein  Schwert  verhiess  mir  der  Vater  (in 
shvart  for  lies'  mer  dor  fa'tor) 

Einstein  (in'stin),  Alfred 

Eisenstein  (i'zon  shtin),  Baron  von  (fdn) 

Eleazar  (glla'zor) 

Elektra  (Ilgk'tro) 

Elena  (g'lg  na) 

Eleonora  (g'la  6  no'ra) 

Elisa  (g  le'za),  Princess 

Elisabeth  (I  llz'o  both;  Ger.  a  le'za  bgt) 

Elisetta  (g  le  zat'ta) 

Elisir  d’amore,  L>  (lg  le  zer'  da  mo'ra) 
EEe  a  fui,  la  tourterelle  (gl  a  fye  la 
toor  to  rgl')  1 

Elle  ne  croyait  pas  (gl  no  krwa  yg'  pa') 
Elmendorff  (g]'mon  dbrf),  Karl 
Elsa  (gl'za) 

Elvira,  Donna  (ddn'na  gl  ve'ra) 

Emilia  (g  me'lya) 

Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  V  (laNfaN'  a 
la  s6r  te  lgzh') 

En  fermant  les  yeux  (aN  fgrmaN'  la 
zyoe') 

Enrico  (gnre'ko)  Ashton 


— -  — auuurirr  ^aN  se- 
laNs',  poor  kwa'  sob  frer'?) 

Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,  Die  (de 
bnt  fy'rdong  ous  dom  za  ril') 

Entr’acte  (aN  trakt') 

Entrada  (gn  tra'THa) 

Entree  (aNtra') 

En  vain  pour  e viter  (aN  v&n  poor  a  ve  ta') 
Enzo  Grim  al  do  (gn'tso  gremal'do) 

E  quest’  asilo  ameno  e  grato  (g  kwast 
a  ze  lo  a  ma'no  a  gra'to) 

Eravate  possente  (g  ra  va'ta  pos  sgn'ta) 
Erckmann-Chatrian  (grkman'  shatreaN') 
Erda  (gr'da) 

Erede  (grg'da),  Alberto  (albgr'to) 

Erik  (gr'Ik;  Ger.  a'rlk) 

Eri  tu  che  macchiavi  (g're  too  ka  mak- 
kya've) 


Er5Jr6nte)kgl)’  FfanZ  (frantS);  Ferea°  Fasolt 

Erlanger  (Sr  to  zta'),  Camille  fka  me'v)  (ft'“  “6r  ga'nii) 

Emani  (6r  na'ne)  ’  C  y)  % **}  [&t'1  m9>  fe  te'mo) 

Emani,  involami  (6r  na'ne,  en  vo'la  me)  Faure  TvJn  p  6«bf  f  ^  P  br§  S1'} 
Ernesto  (Sr  ng'sto)  ’  «  A  Jem,  ®aPtlste  (z^aN  ba  test') 

Ero  e  Leandro  (a'ro  a  laan'dro)  ^  , 

Erwartung  (Sr  var'toong)  ’  Carles  Simon  (Fr.  sharl 

Escamillo  (Ss  ka  me'lyo)  Favnla  tar 

Et.“S  ““>•  w»to“  ™»  u  *  “'v*  “ 

Efscherz°  od  e  follia  (6  skSr'tso  6d  6  ^Jgks,)1*61  mUsica  (faV61a  PSr  moo'- 

Esmeralda  (6z  ms  rSl'ds,  6s-)  Federi^’  n-  if  -If  P  r§'ta) 

EsXS  rss sn'ny6?  5  ra  al  ta'?)  Lirvi-  Tk5) 

Iyf'tsn,  de  min  kla'gan)  »  ¥,5,“  S^lesien,  Ein  fa  f&t'Ia'gsr 

Sene*  OnegS  f5  ny^88  Fe! ^5l..f61tWsha  ^  Th« 

ssrs  ass®  sssiji »  W 

s?ss;  w  ™  S ry  « , 

Evander  (IvSn'dsr)  FeXd^  V«°“  (^'  dSn) 

asSFs^m  avangga,igman>  *%:!Tpzi  ® j«. .f^o 

EV(denSgAS0)n  8  Farm  Near  DIkanka  FestsPiel  (f&t6Shpel')a  taatrala) 

(de  Jean  to)  Feuersnot  (fotors  not') 

Feuerzauber  (foi'sr  tsou'bar) 

Fevrier  (favrea'),  Henri  (aNre') 

s=s  »  ^ 

Fair  at  Sorochinsk  (s6  rd'chlnsk),  The  Fides  (fe  dSs')  ° 

Faites-lui  mes  aveux  (fSt'hre  ma  za  vee')  Fieramosca  (fvH  va  i  -\ 

’IM,"”0-  M“te'c”"ale <“«'  ?!*“•  ««?>, 

Falla  (fa'lya),  Manuel  de  (manwSl'  da)  }h»  8 

“  w«* 11  <“  a" S«!L«“ts?S  <M'1I‘ 

Fandango  (f&nd&ng'go)  ^ad  i§  miA^1611*0’  L*  °a  M'lya  d61 

Fanrnal  (fanenal')  /r-  A  i  y  N 

Farandole  (fSr'sn  dol;  Ft.  fa  raN  d61')  Fille  des  rois  *4  toi Phi 

**■»■?»»!«»  .rw^  I  %’u££?mMV  (“y  “ 

Farlaf  (farlar)  *  F'^hE^la:;-fimtDf’  L“  (li  ^’Y  dr  rlU 

— _ _ _ _  Fmita  e  per  frati  (fe  ne'ta  S  pSr  fra'te) 

zh,  vision;  »,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  p^e  558)  ’  P’  '  8  ’  Y’  '  tu’  GeK  uber! 


PRONUNCIATION  guedb 


Faccio  (fat'cho),  Franco  (frang'ko) 
Fafner  (faf'nar) 

Fair  at  Sorochinsk  (s6  rd'chlnsk),  The 
Faites-lui  mes  aveux  (fgt'lye  ma  za  vee') 
Falcon  (falkdN'),  Marie-Comelie  (mare' 
k6r  na  le') 

Falla  (fa'lya),  Manuel  de  (manwSl'  da) 
Fanciulla  del  West,  La  (la  fan  chool'la 
d€l  wSst) 

Fandango  (f&nd&ng'go) 

Fanget  an!  So  rief  der  Lenz  in  den  Wald 
(fang'at  an'!  zo  ref  dor  tents  In  don  valt) 
Faninal  (fanenal') 

Farandole  (f&r'ondol;  Fr.  fa  raN  d61') 
Farfarello  (far  fa  r&l'lo) 

Farinelli  (fa  re  ngl'le) 

Farlaf  (far  laf') 

Farrar  (forar'),  Geraldine 
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Flora  (fyS'ra) 

Fior  di  giaggiol©  (fyor  de  jad  j6'lo) 
Fiordiligi  (fyor  de  le'je) 

Fioriture  (fyo  re  too'ra) 

Firenze  e  come  un  albero  fiorito  (ferSn'- 
tsa  g  ko'ma  oon  al'bg  ro  fy6  re'to) 
Fischer-Dieskau  (ffeh'©r  de'skou),  Die¬ 
trich  (de'trlKH) 

Flagstad  (flag'stad),  Kirsten  (klr'stsn) 
Flamand  (fla  man-') 

Flaminio  (fla  me'nyS) 

Flammen  (fla  mgn') 

Flammen,  perdonami  (fla  mgn',  pgrdo'- 
name) 

Flaubert  (flo  bgr'),  Gustave  (Fr.  gys  tav') 
Flavio  (fla'vyo) 

Fledermaus,  Die  (de  fla'dsrmous) 

Fleg  (flgg),  Edmond  (Fr.  gd  moN') 

Fleur  que  tu  m’avais  jetee,  La  (la  fleer 
k©  tY  ma  vg'  zh©  ta') 

Fleurissait  une  sauge  (Acb  re  sg'  Yn  sozh') 
Fliegende  Hollander,  Der  (d©r  fle'gan  d© 
h61'gn'd©r)  * 

Florestan  (f!6r'©s  t£n) 

Floriana  (flo  re  a'na) 

Fiona  Tosca  (flo're  a  td'ska) 

Florindo  (flo  ren'do) 

Florville  (flbrvel') 

Flosshilde  (flds'hll'd©) 

Flotow  (flo 'to),  Friedrich,  Freiherr  von 
(fre'drlKH,  frl'hgr  fdn) 

Fluth  (floot) 

Fontana,  Signor  (sen  nyor'  fon  ta'na) 
Forsell  (fdr  sgl'),  John 
Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh  (moo'sa  dasH'), 
The 

Forza  del  destino,  La  (la  fdr'tsa  dgl 
da  ste'no) 

Foss  (fgs;  Ger.  f6s),  Lukas 
Fouche  (foosha') 

Fra  Diavolo  (fra  dl  a'va  lo;  It.  fra  dya'- 

v6  lo) 

Fra  Gherardo  (fra  ggrar'do) 

Franfaix  (fraN  sa'),  Jean  (zMn) 

France  (fraNs),  Anatole  (a  na  tol') 
Francesca  da  Rimini  (fran  eha'ska  da 
re'me  ne) 

Franchetti  (frang  kat'te),  Alberto 
(al  bgr'to) 

Franck  (fraNk),  Cesar  (sazar') 

Frantz  (fraNts) 

Fra  poco  a  me  ricovero  (fra  po'ko  a  ma 
re  ko  vg'ro) 

Frasquita  (fras  ke'ta) 

Frau  ohne  Schatten,  Die  (de  frou  d'n© 

shat'©n) 


Frazzi  (frat'tse),  Vito  (ve'to) 

Frederic  (fra  da  rek') 

Freia  (fri'a) 

Freischiitz,  Der  (d©r  fri'shvts) 

Fremstad  (frgm'stad),  Olive 
Freudig  begriissen  wir  die  edle  Halle 
(froi'diKH  b©  grYs'sn  ver  de  ad'l©  hal'@) 
Fricka  (frik'a) 

Friedenstag,  Der  (d©r  fre'dsns  tak') 

Froh  (fro) 

Fugitif  et  tremblant  (fYzhetef'  a  traN- 
blaN') 

Fuoco  di  gioia  (fwd'ko  de  j'6'ya) 

Furiant  (fob  re  ant') 

Furtwaengler  (foort'vgng'lar),  Wilhelm 
(vil'hglm) 

G 

Gadski  (gat'sH),  Johanna  (yo  han'a) 
Gailhard  (gayar'),  Pierre  (pygr) 

Galatea  (g&l  ©  te'©) 

Galitsky  (ga  lyets'kf),  Prince 
Galitzin  (ga  lye'tsfn),  Prince  Vasily 
(va  se'lye) 

Galli-Curci  (g&l  I  ktir'chi;  It.  galTe  koor'- 
che),  Amelita  (a  mg  le'ta) 

Galli-Marie  (gale'  marya'),  Marie 
Celestine  (mare'  sa  16s ten') 

Gallo  (gSl'o,  gal  To),  Fortune 
Galuppi  (ga  loop'pe),  Baldassare  (bal- 
das  sa'ra) 

Garcia  (gar  the'a,  -se'a),  Manuel  del 
Popolo  Vicente  (ma  nwgl'  dgl  po'po  lo 
be  thgn'ta,  -sgn'-) 

Garcias  (garse'as) 

Garrido  (garre'do) 

Gasparo,  Don  (d6n  ga'sparo) 

Gastone  (gasto'na) 

Gatti  (gat'te),  Guido  Maria  (gwe'do 
ma  re'a) 

Gatti-Casazza  (gat'te  kazat'tsa),  Giulio 
(joo'lyo) 

Gaubert  (go  bgr'),  Philippe  (felep') 
Gaudenzio  (gou  dgn'tsyo) 

Gaudio  son  al  cuore  queste  pene  dell* 
amor  (gou'dyo  son  al  kwo'ra  kwa'sta 
pa'na  dgl  lamor') 

Gaussin  (go  s&n') 

Gautier  (gotya'),  Theophile  (ta  6  fel') 
Gazza  ladra,  La  (la  gad'dza  la'dra) 
Gebrauchsmusik  (g©  brouKHs'moo  zek') 
Gellner  (ggl'n©r) 

Genevieve  (Fr.  zhgn  vygv') 

Gennaro  (jgnna'ro) 

Genoveva  (ganofa'fa) 


PRONUNCIATION*  GUIDE 


Gerald  (j&r'old;  Fr.  zha  raid') 

Gerard  (zharar'),  Charles  (Fr.  sharl) 
Germania  (jSrma'nya) 

Germont  (zhSrmdN'),  Alfredo  (alfra'do) 
Germont,  Giorgio  (jdr'jo) 

Geronimo  (jS  ro'ne  mo) 

Gerster  (gSr'stor),  Etelka  (S'tSl  kd) 
Gemsalemme  liberata  (j&  roo'za  l&m'ma 
le  bS  ra'ta) 

Gerville-Reache  (zhbr  vel'  ra  ash'), 
Jeanne  (zhan) 

Gessler  (ggs'lor) 

Gezeichneten,  Die  (de  go  tslKH'no  ton) 
Ghedini  (ga  de'ne),  Giorgio  Federico  (jdr'¬ 
jo  fadSre'ko) 

Gherardino  (gSrarde'no) 

Gherardo  (gSrar'do) 

Ghione  (ge  o'na),  Francesco  (fran  cha'sko) 
Ghislanzoni  (ge  zlan  tso'ne),  Antonio  (an- 
td'nyb) 

Gift  i  sacerdoti  adunansi  (ja  e  sa  chSr- 
dd'te  a  doo'nan  se) 

Gia  nella  notte  densa  (ja  nSlla  ndt'ta 
dbn'sa) 

Gianetta  (janat'ta) 

Gianetto  (janat'to) 

Giannini  (jo  ne'nl;  It.  janne'ne),  Dusolina 
(doo  zo  le'no) 

Giannini,  Vittorio  (vitor'io;  It.  vettd'- 
ryo) 

Gianni  Schicchi  (jan'ne  skek'ke) 

Giamo  (jar 'no) 

Gibichungs  (ge'blKH  dongz) 

Gigli  (jel'lye),  Beniamino  (bbnyame'no) 
Gil  (jel),  Count 
Gil  Bias  (zhel  bias) 

Gilda  (jel'da) 

Gilgamesj  (gil'ga  mgsh) 

Gillot  (ge  yb') 

Gioconda,  La  (la  jo  kon'da) 

Gioielli  della  Madonna,  I  (e  jb  ySl'le  d61  la 
ma  don'na) 

Giordano  (jdr  da 'no),  Umberto  (oom- 
bbr'to) 

Giorgetta  (jdrjat'ta) 

Giorgio  Germont  (jdr'jo  zhSr  mdN') 
Giovanna  (jb  van'na) 

Giovanni  (jovan'ne) 

Giulia  (joo'lya) 

Giulietta  (joolyat'ta) 

Giulio  Cesare  (joo'lyo  chb'za  ra) 
Giuseppe  (job  zgp'pa) 
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Glaives  pieux,  saintes  epees  (glSv  pe  ce', 
s&N'to  za  pa') 

Glaz  (glats),  Herta  (h&'ta) 

Glinka  (gllng'ka),  Michael 
Gloire  immortelle  de  nos  aieux  (glwar 
em  mor  t&l'  do  no  za  yoe') 

Gloria  all’  Egitto  (gld'rya  al  la  jet'to) 
Gluck  (gldSk),  Alma 

Gluck,  Christoph  Willibald  (krls'tdf  vfl'- 

e  bait) 

Glyndeboume  (glln'ds  bem,  glTn'hA™) 
Opera 

Godard  (g6  dar'),  Benjamin  (Fr.  bto- 

zha  m&N') 

Godunov  (go'dondf;  Rus.  gsdbondf') 
Goethe  (gce'to),  Johann  Wolfgang  von 
(yo'han  vdlf'gang  fbn) 
Gotterdammerung,  Die  (de  goet'ar  d&m'- 
o  roong) 

Goetz  (goets),  Hermann  (Ger.  hgr'man) 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen  (goets  fbn  b6r'- 
Hkh  ing  on) 

Gogol  (gd'gol),  Nikolai  (ne  kb  If) 

Golaud  (g6  lo') 

Goldene  Kreuz,  Das  (das  gdl'do  no  kroits) 
Goldmark  (gold'mark;  Ger .  gdlt'mark), 
Karl 

Goldoni  (gol  do'ne),  Carlo 
Goldovsky  (gbl  dof'ski),  Boris 
Gonzalve  (gdnsal'va) 

Goossens  (gbo'sonz),  Eugene 
Gopak  (Rus.  gb  pak') 

Gorislava  (gdr  i  sla'va) 

Gormas  (gdr'mas),  Count  de  (da) 

Goro  (go'ro) 

Gossec  (gdsbk'),  Franpois- Joseph  (fraN- 
swa'  zhb  zbf') 

Gottfried  (gdt'fret) 

Gounod  (goo'no;  Fr.  goo  no'),  Charles 
Franpois  (Fr.  sharl  fraN  swa') 

Goyescas  (go  ySs'kas) 

Gozzi  (gdt'tse),  Carlo 

Graener  (gra'nor),  Paul  (Ger.  poul) 

Graf  (graf),  Herbert 
Gralserzahlung  (grals'Sr  tsa'ldong) 
Granados  (grana'dos;  Sp.  gra  na'thos), 
Enrique  (bn  re'ka) 

Grane  (gra'no) 

Grassini  (gras  se'ne),  Josephina  (jb  zo  fe'- 
no) 

Grau  (grou),  Maurice 


act,  able,  d&re,  art;  a,  Fr.  ami;  bbb,  equal;  if,  ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel; 
Sdd,  5ver,  drder;  oe,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schbn;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  Urge;  t,  Fr.  tu,  Ger.  liber; 
zh,  vision;  e,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558) 
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pronunciation  guide 


Gratra  (groun),  Karl  Heinrich  (karl  hin'- 

rfKH) 

Graupner  (group'nsr),  Christoph  (krls'- 

t6f) 

Grech  (grgeh) 

Gregorio  (grf  gor'i  o,  gra  gd'ryo) 

Gremin  (gra'min),  Prince 
Grenvil  (grgn  vel'),  Dr. 

Gretchaninov  (grg  chanye'nof),  Alexander 
Gretel  (gra'tal,  grgt'ol) 

Gretry  (gra  tre'),  Andre  Ernest  (aN  dra' 
Sr  n&st') 

Grimaldo  (gre  mal'do),  Enzo  (Sn'tso) 
Grimm,  Friedrich  Melchior  (fre'drim 
mSl/KHe6r),  Baron  von  (fon) 

Grimm,  Jakob  Ludwig  (ya'kdp  loot'- 
vIkh) 

Griselidis  (gre  za  le  des') 

Grisi  (gre'ze),  Giulia  (joo'lya) 

Gritzko  (grets'ko) 

Grossmachtigste  Prinzessin  (gros'mSKH'- 
tiKH  sto  prln  tsSs'in) 

Gruenberg  (grdo'on  btlrg),  Louis 
Guadagni  (gwa  dan'nye),  Gaetano  (gaa- 
ta'no) 

Guar  any,  II  (el  gwarane') 

Guardian©,  Padre  (pa'dra  gwar  dya'no) 
Gueden  (gr'don),  Hilde  (hil'do) 

Guerre  des  Bouffons  (gSr  da  boo  ftor') 
Guglielmo  (gool  lySl'mo) 

Gui  (gwe),  Vittorio  (vet  td'ryo) 

Guido  (gwe'do) 

Guidon  (gve  ddn'),  Prince 
Guillaume  Tell  (geyom'  tSl) 

Guiraud  (ge  ro'),  Ernest  (Fr.  gr  ngst') 
Gimther  (goon'tor) 

Guntram^(gdon/tram) 

Gura  (goo'ra),  Eugen  (oi'gan,  oigan') 
Gumemanz  (gdor'no  mants) 

Gustav  Hinrichs  (goos'taf  hln'rlks)  Opera 
Company 

Gutheil-Schoder  (goot'hll  sho'dor),  Marie 
(Ger.  mare'o,  mare') 

Gut’n  Abend,  Meister  (goo'ton  a'bont 
mi'stor)  ' 

Gutrune  (goot'rdd'no) 

Gwendoline  (gwSn'da  lln,  -leu) 

H 

Hdba  (ha'ba),  Alois  (o  lois';  Czech  aid¬ 
es,  a'lois) 

Habanera  (a  ba  na'ra) 

Habet  Acht!  (ha'bot  aKHt!) 

Hab*  mir’s  gelobt  (hap  mers  go  loot') 

Hadji  (ha'je)  P  J 


Hageman  (ha'go  man),  Richard 
Hagen  (ha'gon) 

Hagenbach  (ha'gon  baKH) 

Hagith  (ha'get,  ha'glth) 

Hahn  (han),  Repaid©  (ranal'do) 
Hal&sz  (ha'las),  Ldszlo  (las'lo) 

Halevy  (h&l'o  vl;  Fr.  a  la  ve'),  Jacques- 
F ranpois  (zhak  fraNswa') 

Halka  (hal'ka) 

Hallstrom  (hal'stroem),  Ivar  (l'vor :  Sw. 
e'var) 

Haltiere  (altySr'),  Madame  de  la  (ma¬ 
dam'  do  la) 

Hammerstein  (h&m'orstln),  Oscar 
Handel  (h&n'dol),  George  Frideric 
Handlung  (hand'loong) 

Hans  (hans) 

Hansel  (h&n'ssl)  and  Gretel  (gra'tal, 
grSt  el)j  Hansel  nnd  Gretel  (hSn'ssl 
oont  gra'tsl) 

Hans  Heiling  (hans  hlTIng) 

HansUck  (hans 'Ilk),  Eduard  (a'doo  art) 
Hans  Sachs  (hans  zaks) 

Harlequin’s  (har'la  kwlnz,  -klnz)  Serenade 
Harmonie  der  Welt,  Die  (de  har  m5  ne' 
dor  vSlt) 

Harun-al-Rashid  (ha  roon'  al  ra  shed',  &1 
r&shld) 

Hdry  Jdnos  (ha're  ya'nosh) 

Haug  (ho uk),  Hans  (hans) 

Hauk  (houk) ,  Minnie 
Hauptmann  (houpt'man),  Gerhart  (g6r'- 
hart) 

Ha!  wie  will  ich  triumphieren!  (ha!  ve 
vil  Ikh  tre  oom  fe'ron!) 

Haydn  (hi'don),  Franz  Joseph  (Ger.  frants 
yd'zef) 

Hebbel  (hSb'ol),  Friedrich  (fre'drlKH) 
Hedwig  (hSd'wig;  Ger.  hat'vlKn) 

Heger  (ha'gor),  Robert 
Heil  dir,  Sonne!  (hll  der,  zdn's!) 

Heil  Sachs!  (hll  zaks!) 

Heimchen  am  Herd,  Das  (das  him'shon 
am  hSrt) 

Heine  (hl'no),  Heinrich  (hm'rlKn) 
Heldentenor  (hSl'don  ta'ndr) 

Hempel  (hSm'pol),  Frieda 
Henze  (h&n'tso),  Hans  Werner  (hans 
vSr'nor) 

Hercules  (hdr'kyo  lez) 

Hermann  (hSr'man) 

Hero  (Mr'o)  and  Leander  (II  &n'dor) 

Herod  (hgr'od);  Herode  (ar6d') 
Herodiade  (a  r6  dyad') 

Herodias  (hi  ro'dl  os) 
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Herold  (a  rdld'),  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand 
(Fr.  lwe  zho  zgf'  fgr  de  naN') 

Herr  Kavalier!  (hgr  kavaler't) 

Hertz  (hgrts),  Alfred 
Herzeleide  (hgr'tso  ll'do)  Scene 
Heure  Espagnole,  U  (leer  gs  pa  nydl') 
Hexenlied  (hgk'son  let7) 

Hexenritt  (hgk'son  rft') 

Hidroat  (e  drd  a') 

Hier  soli  ich  dich  denn  sehen  (her  z61 
Ikh  diKH  dgn  za'on) 

Hiller  (hll'or),  Johann  Adam  (yo'han  a'~ 
dam) 

Hindemith  (hin'do  mlt),  Paul 
Hinrichs  (hln'rlks),  Gustav  (gdos'taf) 

Hin  und  zuriick  (hln  dont  tsoo  rxk') 
Hippodameia  (hi  pgd'o  mi'©) 

Hippolyte  et  Aricie  (e  p6  let'  a  are se') • 
Hippolytus  (hi  pSl'I  tos)  and  Aricia  (o- 
rlsh'o) 

Hoel  (ho  gl') 

Holle  Rache  kocht  in  meinem  Herzen,  Der 
(dor  heel's  ra'KHo  kdrat  In  ml'nom 
hgr'tson) 

Hoffmann  (hgf'mon) 

Hoffmann  (hdf'man),  Ernst  Theodor  Ama¬ 
deus  (< Ger .  £rnst  ta'5  dor  a  ma  da'dos) 
Hofmannsthal  (hof'mans  tal,  hof'-),  Hugo 
von  (Ger.  hoo'go  f6n) 

Hof  und  National  (hof'  dont  na  tsyo  nal') 
Theater 

Ho!  He!  Ho!  (ho!  ha!  ho!) 

Ho-ho!  Schmiede,  mein  Hammer  (ho  ho! 

shme'do,  min  ham'or) 

Ho-Jo-To-Ho!  (ho  yo  to  ho!) 

Holberg  (hdl'bgrg),  Ludvig  (lood'vlg;  DU. 
looth've) 

Honegger  (httn's  gar,  h5n'-;  Fr.  6  nS  gSr') 
Arthur  ’ 

Hoo-Chee  (hoo  che') 

Hoo-Tsin  (hoo  tsin') 

Hopak  (ho'pS-k) 

Horch,  die  Lerche  (horKH,  de  lgr'KH© 

Ho  sete!  Ho  sete!  (6  sa'ta!  6  sa'ta!) 
Hua-Quee  (hwa  kwe') 

Hubay  (hoo'boi),  Jeno  (yg'noe) 

Hiibsch  (hypsh),  Gerhard  (ggr'hart) 

Hugo  (hu'go;  Fr.  Ygo'),  Victor  (Fr.  vek- 
t6r') 

Huguenots,  Les  (la  Ygo  no') 
Humperdinck  (hoom'por  dlngk),  Engel¬ 
bert  (gng'ol  b&rt) 
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Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  (nd'tra  dam', 
no  tsr  dam'),  The 
Hunding  (hdon'dlng) 

Huon  de  Bordeaux  (y  6n'  do  b6r  do': 
hu  on  -—),  Sir  ' 

H^)hopp>  hoPP>  hopp  (hdor,  h6p,  h6p} 
Hymne  de  joie  (emn  do  zhwa') 

I 

Iago  (I  a'go;  It  ya'go) 

Ibert  (ebgr'),  Jacques  (zhak) 

Ibsen  (Ib'son),  Henrik  (hgn'rlk 
Ich  baue  ganz  auf  deine  Starke  (Ikh 
bou  ©  gants  ouf  dl'no  shtgr'ko) 

Ich  gehe,  doch  rathe  ich  dir  (Ikh  ga'o 
ddKH  ra'to  Ikh  der)  * 

Ich  sah  das  Kind  an  seiner  Mutter  Brust 
(Ikh  za  das  klnt  an  zl'nor  mdot'or 
broost) 

Idamante  (edaman'ta) 

Idomeneo,  rg  di  Greta  (edd'mgng'o,  ra 
de  kra'ta) 

Ifigenia  in  Aulide  (e  fe  jd'nya  en  ou'le  da) 
Ingenia  m  Tauride  (e  fe  jg'nya  en  tou'- 
re  da) 

(e'gor),  Prince 

II  balen  del  suo  sorriso  (el  ba  lan'  dSl 
soo'o  sdrre'so) 

B  cavallo  scalpita  (el  ka  val'lo  skal'pe  ta) 

II  core  vi  dono  (el  kd'ra  ve  do'n5) 

II  est  beau_de  mourir  en  s’aimant  (§1  g 
bo  do  moo  rer'  aN  sg  maN') 

II  est  des  Musulmans  (el  6  da  mY  zyI- 
maN') 

B  etait  une  fois  k  la  cour  d’Eisenach  (el 
a  tg'  tYn  fwa  a  la  koor  di  zg  nak') 

II  etait  un  roi  de  Thule  (el  a  tg'  toeN  rwa 
do  tY  la') 

II  faut  partir ,  mes  bons  compagnons  (el 
fo  par  ter',  ma  bdN  kdN  pa  nvdN') 

Ilia  (e'lya) 

II  lacerate  spirit©  (el  la  chg  ra'to  spe're  to) 
Iliad  (Il'I  ©d),  The  ; 

Illica  (el'le  ka),  Luigi  (loo  e'je) 

II  mio  tesoro  (el  me'o  ta  zo'ro) 

II  partit  au  printemps  (el  par  te'  5  prg,N- 
taN')  ^ 

II  segreto  per  essere  felice  (el  sa  gra'td 
pgr  gs'sg  ra  fg  le'cha) 

Imbroglio  (Imbrol'yo;  It.  embrdl'lyo) 


S^er^rT^ 

zh,  vision;  o,  a  m  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558)  ’  g  r  ’  tU’ (rer*  uber' 
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Ira  Mohrenland  gefangen  war  (Im  mo'- 
r an  lant'  go  fang'on  var) 

Inafifia  Pugola!  (e  naf'fya  lbo'g6  la!) 
Incoronazione  di  Poppea,  LJ  (leng  k6'r6- 
na  tsyo'na  de  pop  pi'a) 

Indes  galantes,  Les  (la  z&Nd  ga  laNt') 

In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen  (In  dis 
la'bans  fry'llngs  ta'gon) 

In  dieser  feierlichen  Stunde  (In  de'zor 
fi'or  Hkh  m  shtdbn'do) 

In  diesen  heiPgen  Hallen  (In  de'zon  bll'- 
gsn  hal'sn) 

Inez  (I'n 6z,  e'niz,  I  nSz';  Sp.  e  nath', 
e  nas') 

In  fernem  Land  (In  fir'nem  lant) 
Ingelbrecht  (&n  gil  brSsht'),  DAsiri  (da¬ 
ze  ra') 

In  grembo  a  me  (gng  grSm'bo  a  ma) 

In  mia  man  alfin  tu  sei  (em  me'a  m&n 
al  fen'  too  sO'e 
Inigo,  Don  (d6n  e'ne  go) 

In  preda  al  duol  (em  pri'da  al  dw51) 

In  quelle  trine  morbide  (gng  kwel'la 
tre'na  mor'be  da) 

Inquisitore,  L’  (leng  kwe'ze  to'ra) 
Intendant  (IntSndant') 

Intermede  (&n  tSr  mid') 

Intermezzo  (In  tor  mit'so,  -mid'zo;  It 
en  t&r  mid'dzb) 

In  the  Town  of  Kazan  (ka  zan') 
Introduzione  (en'tro  doo  tsyo'na) 

In  uomini,  in  soldati  (en  wo 'me  ne,  en 
sdl  da'te) 

Invano  Alvaro  (en  va'no  al'va  ro) 
Invisible  City  of  Kitezh  (ke  t&h'),  The 
Invocation  &  la  nature  (&n  v6  ka  sy6N'  A 
la  na  tYr') 

Io  sono  Pumile  ancella  (e'6  s5'n5  loo 'me- 
la  anchil'lk) 

Io  vidi  la  luce  nel  camp  guerrier  (g'5 
ve'de  la  lbo'cha  nSl  kamp  gw&rryir') 
Io  vidi  miei  signori  (e'o  ve'di  myS'e  sin- 
nyo're) 

Ipanov  (e  pa'nof),  Count  Loris  (15  res') 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  (Ifljlni'e)  in  Aulis 
(6'lls) 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris  (tbr'Is) 

Iphigenie  en  Aulide  (e  fe  zha  ne'  An  n5- 
led') 

Iphigenie  en  Tauride  (e  fe  zha  ne'  aN  t5- 
red') 

Irene  (Fr.  e  rin';  Ger.  e  ra'no) 

Iris  (It.  g'res) 

Isabella  (It  e  za  bSl'la) 

Isepo  (ezS'p6) 

Isolde  (e  zbl'do) 


1st  ein  Traum  (1st  In  troum) 

Italia!  Italia!  e  tutto  il  mio  ricordol  (5  tfl'- 

ly§!  5  ta'lytU  5  tdbt'tO  al  mi'd 
kdr'dS !) 

Italians  in  Algeri,  L’  (la  tli  lyti'ni  en  21- 
jg'rg) 

Ivan  Susanin  (Svln'  soo  a&'nyln) 

Ivogiin  (6'v5  gyn),  Maria  (mil  ri'k) 
Ivrogne  corrigA,  L*  (la  vrdn'y  kd  ri  zhit') 

J 

Ja,  das  alles  auf  Ehr  (yii,  dlls  ill'tw  ouf  Ir) 

Jadlowker  (ykd  ldf'ksr),  Herman 
Jagel  (y&'gol),  Frederick 
J’ai  le  bonheur  dans  Ptme  (zha  la  bd  mm* 
d&N  lam') 

pai  vu,  nobles  seigneurs  (zha  vy',  nd'ble 
si  nycer') 

Ja!  Lasst  uns  zum  Himmel  die  Blicke  er- 
heben  (yiil  Hist  tmtom  hlm'tl  di 
bilk's  5r  ka'bon) 

Janacek  (yii'nk  ehik),  Leol  (I5'6sh) 
Janssen  (yiin'son),  Herbert  ((hr,  hir'litrt) 
Janusz  (ya'nbbsh) 

Jaquino  (yii  ke'nd) 

Jaroslavna  (yli  ro  slav'rw) 

Jasager,  Der  (dor  yil'zii'gor) 

Jean  (zhiiN) 

Jeanne  d*Arc  au  bftcher  (zhiin  dirk  d 

by  sha') 

Je  connais  un  pauvre  enfant  (zhe  k6  iii 
zcbn  pd'vriiN  fiiN') 

J^cris  a  mon  pire  (zha  kri'  A  mdN  p5r') 
Je  crois  entendre  (zhe  krwii  zAn  tilN'drn) 
Je  crois  entendre  encore  (%lm  krwii  ssiiw- 
tto'driiN  kbr') 

Je  dis  que  rien  n©  m’Apouvante  (zht  <15 

ke  ryAN  ne  ma  p<¥>  vliNt') 

Je  march©  sur  tous  les  chemina  (zha 
mtoh  srr  tdb  la  she  mAN') 

Je  *ne  s£uvien®,  sans  voix,  inanhnie  (she 
me  soo  vy&N,  siiN  vwA,  5  ni  nl  ml') 
Jemmy  (jirn'I) 

Jenufa  (yi'ncTb  fa) 

Je  ris  de  me  voir  (zha  rS  de  me  vw&r') 
Jeritza  (yi'ri  tsk),  Maria  (ml  ri'I) 

Jeruml  Jerum!  (yftr't^m!  yir'ckkn!) 
Jessner  (yis'nor),  Irene 
Jessonda  (j5  sbn'ds,  yisdn'dii) 

Je  suis  encore  tout  itourdie  (zho  ay# 
zkN  kbr'  too  ta  tdbr  di') 

Je  suis  Poiseau  (zht  gyS  lw4  z5') 

Je  suis  Titank  (zha  sri  m  14  m  4') 

Je  veux  vivre  dans  ce  rive  (uht  rm 
ve'vra  diN  m  riv') 
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Jochum  (yo'KHdom),  Eugen  (oi'gan,  oi- 
gan') 

Jokanaan  (jo  k&n'on) 

Jommelli  (yom  mgl'le),  Niccold  (nek  kd- 
16') 

Jonas  (zho  nas') 

Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,  Le  (fe  zhdN- 
glcer'  do  nd'tro  dam') 

Jonny  spielt  auf!  (jdn'l  shpelt  ouf'l) 
Jontek’s  (ydn'tSks)  Revenge 
Joseph  (Fr.  zho  z&f') 

Jour  jiaissait  dans  le  bocage,  Le  (la 
zhoor  nS  s&'  daN  lo  b6  kazh') 

Joumet  (zhoor  n£'),  Marcel  (mar  sST) 
Jouy  (zhwe),  Victor  Joseph  Etienne  de 
(vektdr'  zho  zgf'  atySn'  do) 

Juarez  (KHwa'rSs)  and  Maximilian 
Juch  (yooKH),  Emma 
Juchhei, ^nun  ist  die  Hexe  todt!  (yooKH- 
hl',  noon  ist  de  hSk'so  tot!) 

Juif  Polonais,  Le  (lo  zhvef  p6 16  n6') 
Juive,  La  (la  zhyev') 

Julien  (zhyly^N') 

Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  (k&l  0  vSr'os) 
County 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Die  (de  ydong'frou 

f6n6rlaaN') 

Jurinac  (u're  nats),  Sena  (sS'na) 


Kabale  und  Liebe  (ka  ba'lo  dont  le'bo) 
Kabalevsky  (ka  ba  ly&f'skl),  Dmitri  (do- 
me'tri) 

Kafka  (kaf'ka),  Franz  (frants) 

Kaiser  (kl'zar),  Georg  (ga  6rk',  ga'drk) 
Kalidasa  (ka  II  da'sa) 

Kammeroper  (kam'or  o'por) 
Kammersanger  (kam'or  zBng'or) ;  Kam- 
mersangerin  (kam'or  zSng'o  rin) 

Kann  ich  mich  auch  an  ein  Madel  erinnem 
(kan  Ikh  mlm  oukh  an  in  ma'dol  6r- 
In'om) 

Kapellmeister  (ka  pel'mi'stor) 

Kapp  (kap),  Julius  (Ger.  u'le  dos) 

Kappel  (kap'ol),  Gertrude 
Karajan  (ka'rayan),  Herbert  von  (Ger 
hSr'bort  f6n) 

KSrntnerthortheater  (kSrnt'nor  tor'ta  a'- 
tor) 

Katerina  (k&t  0  re'no;  Rus.  katyire'no) 
Kathinka  (ka'tingka) 
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Keilberth  (kil'bgrt),  Joseph  (Ger.  yo'zSf) 
Keiser  (ki'zsr),  Reinhard  (rinTiart) 
Keller  (kSl'ar),  Gottfried  (gfit'fret) 

Kezal  (kS'tsal)  B  ' 

KhanKontchak  (KHan  kiSnchakO 
Khivna  (KHev'ria) 

Khovantchina  (kh8  van'shchl  ne) 
Khovantsky  (kh6  vao'tskl),  Prince  Ivan 
(Rus.  e  van') 

Khrennikov  (KHrS'nyi  kef),  Tikhon  (te'- 

KHOn)  v 

Kienzl  (ken'tsol),  Wilhelm  (vfl'hglm) 
Kiepnra  (kygpoo'ra),  Jan  (yan) 

Kihan  (ke  le  an) 

Kipnis  (Hp'nls,  kgp'-;  Rus.  kep  nyes') 
Alexander 

Kirchhofer  (k&KH'ho'fsr),  Werner  (vgr'- 
nor)  v 

Kirsten  (kir'ston),  Dorothy 
KlSnge  der  Heimat  (klSng'a  dsr  hl'mat) 
Klafsky  (klaf'skl),  Katharina  (ka  ta  re'na) 
Kleiber  (kh'ber),  Erich  (a'rta) 

Klein  (klin),  Herman 
Kleist  (klist) ,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  von  (hin'- 
rfKH  vil'hglm  f6n) 

Klemperer  (klSm'po  ror),  Otto 
Klenau  (kla'nou),  Paul  von  (Ger.  poul  f6n) 
Klmgsor  (kling'zdr) 

Kluge,  Die  (de  kloo'go) 

Klytemnestra  (klx  tom  n&s'tro,  klitom-) 
Knappertsbusch  (knap'orts  bdosh),  Hans 
(hans) 

Knote  (kno'to),  Heinrich  (hIn'riKH) 
Knusperhhuschen,  Das  (das  kndos'por 
hois'shon) 

Knusperwalzer  (kndbs'por  val'tsor) 

Koanga  (ko&ng'go) 

Kobbd  (ko'ba),  Gustav  (gtis'tov) 

Kobus  (ko'boos),  Fritz 
Koddly  (ko'dl),  Zoltan  (zol'tan) 

Kolodin  (kolo'don),  Irving 
Konigin  von  Saba,  Die  (de  koe'ne  gin  fon 
za'ba) 

Konigskinder,  Die  (de  koe'nlKHs  kin'dor) 
Konrad  (Ger.  kdn'rat) 

Konstanze  (kdn  stan'tss) 

Kontchak,  Khan  (KHan  k6n  chak') 
Kontchakovna  (k«n  cha'ksv  ne) 

KSmer  (kasr'nsr),  Karl  Theodor  (karl 
ta'o  d6r) 

Komgold  (kfim'gold;  Ger.  k6rn'g61t),  Erich 
Wolfgang  (6r/lk;  Ger.  a'rlKH;  vblf'gang) 


act  able,  dire,  art;  a  Fr.  ami;  6bb,  equal;  If,  ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel- 
Odd,  oyer,  drder;  ce  Fr.  feu  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  Urge;  y,  Fr  tu  Ger  fiber’- 
zh,  vision;  a,  a  in  alone.  (Pull  key  on  page  558)  6  '  ’  ’  ‘  UDer’ 
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Kotzebue  (kot'sa  boo),  August  Friedrich 
von  (ou'goost  fre'drlKH  f6n) 

Koupava  (koo  pa'va) 

Kraus  (krous),  Ernst  (Srnst) 

Kraus,  Felix  von  (fa'llks  fdn) 

Krauss  (krous),  Clemens  (kla'mans) 
Krauss,  Gabrielle  (ga  brl  61',  g&b  rl  61') 
Krehbiel  (kra'bel),  Henry  Edward 
Krenek  (krgn'gk),  Ernest 
Kreutzer  (kroit'ser),  Conradin  (k6n'ra- 
den) 

Kreutzer  (Fr.  kroetsSr'),  Rodolphe  (r6- 
d61f') 

Kronold  (kro'nolt),  Selma 
Kruschina  (kroo'shlna) 

Kullman  (ktil'mon),  Charles 
Kundry  (koon'drf) 

Kuno  (kdd'no) 

Kunz  (koonts),  Erich  (a'rlKH) 

Kurt  (koort),  Melanie  (ma  la  ne') 
Kurwenal  (koor'vo  nal) 

Kurz  (kdorts),  Selma  (Ger.  zgl'ma) 

Kyoto  (kyo'to) 


L 

Lablache  (la  blash'),  Luigi  (Idoe'ie) 
Laca  (la'tsa) 

La  calunma  e  un  venticello  (la  kaloon' 
nya  §  oon  v8n  te  chgl'lo) 

La  Charm euse  (la  shar  moez') 

L^  C1  darem  la  mano  (la  che  da  ram'  la 
ma'no) 

La  Cieca  (la  chS'ka) 

La  Ciesca  (la  chg'ska) 

La  donna  S  mobile  (la  d6n'na  g  md'be  la) 
Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk  (am  tsgnsk') 
Laertes  (latir'tez) 

Laetitia  (le  tish'a) 

La  fatal  pietra  (la  fa  tal'  pyg'tra) 

La  Fontaine  (la  fdN  tgn'),  Jean  de  (zhaN 
da) 

Lagerlof  (la'yar  loev),  Selma 
Lakme  (lak'ma) 

Lalla  Roukh  (L&l'o  rook) 

Lalo  (la  lo'),  Edouard  (a  dwar') 

L’altra  notte  (lal'tra  n6t'ta) 

La  mamma  morta  (la  mam'ma  mdr'ta) 
Lamartine  (la  mar  ten'),  Alphonse  de  (al- 
f6Ns'  da) 

Lamoureux  (la  moo  roe'),  Charles  (Fr 
sharl) 

Lamperti  (lam  p&r'te),  Francesco  (fran- 
eha  sko) 

L’anima  ho  stanca  (la'ne  ma  6  stang'ka) 
La  notte  il  giomo  (la  ndt'ta  el  jor'no) 


Laparra  (la para'),  Raoul  (raool') 

Lara  (lara'),  Isidore  de  (Fr.  ezeddr'  da) 
Largo  al  factotum  (lar'go  al  fak  to'toom) 
Larina  (la'ri  na),  Madame 
La  rivedrii  nelF  estasi  (la  re  va  dra'  ngl 
Ig'sta  ze) 

Larsen-Todsen  (lar'san  tod'san),  Nanny 
La  Scala  (laska'la) 

Lascia  ch’  io  pianga  (lash'sha  ke'o  pyang'- 
ga) 

Lasciatemi  morire  (lash  sha'ta  me  mo  re'- 
ra) 

Lassalle  (la  sal'),  Jean  (zhaN) 

Lasst  mich  euch  fragen  (last  mlmr  oisH 
fra'gan) 

Lattuada  (lat  twa'da),  Felice  (fg  le'cha) 
Laubenthal  (lou'bon  tal),  Rudolf 
Laura  (It  lou'ra) 

Lauretta  (It  lourat'ta) 

Lauretta  mia  (lou  rat'ta  me'a) 

Lauri-Volpi  (lou're  vol'pe),  Giacomo  (ja- 
ko  mo) 

Lausanne  (loz&n')  International  Compe¬ 
tition 

La  Vergine  degli  angeli  (la  vgr'je  na  <M- 
lye  an'jg  le) 

Lazzari  (lad'dzare),  Yirgilio  (ver  je'lyo) 
Leander  (II  Sn'dar) 

Leben  des  Orest,  Das  (das  la'bon  dgs  o- 
rgst') 

Leb*  wohl  (lap  vol') 

Lefebvre  (lo  fg'vrs) 

Le  Flem  (lo  flgm'),  Paul 
Legende  de  la  sauge  (lazhaNd'  do  la 
sozh') 

Legend  of  Czar  Saltan  (tsar  sal  tan') 
Legend  of  Kleinzach  (kiln  zak') 

Lehmann  (la'man),  Lilli  (lll'I) 

Lehmann,  Lotte  (l6t'o;  Ger.  16t'o) 

Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers,  Die  (de  ll'- 
den  dgs  ydbng'on  vgr'tors) 

Leider  (ll'dor),  Frida  (fre'da) 

Leila  (la'la) 

Leinsdorf  (llnz'dgrf),  Erich  (gr'Ik:  Ger 
a'rlKH) 

Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise  (li'zs,  li'ze 
frbm'o  vi'zo)  1 

Leitmotiv  (llt'mo  tef ) 

Lei  (161) 

Lelio  (lg'lyo) 

Lemoyne  (h  mwan'),  Jean-Baptiste 

(zhaN  Latest') 

Lensky  (lgn'skl) 

Leo  (Ig'o),  Leonardo  (la  6  nar'do) 
Leoncavallo  (la  on'ka  val'lo),  Ruggiero 
(rood  jg'ro) 
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Leoni  (la  5'ne),  Franco  (frang'ko) 
Leonora  (la  6  no'ra) 

Leonora  de  Guzman  (la  6  no'ra  da  gooz- 
man',  goothman') 

Leonore  (la  6  no'ra) 

Leporello  (lSp  a  rbl'o;  It  la  p6  rSl'lo) 
Leroux  (la  roo'),  Xavier  (Fr.  gzavya') 
Lert  (lSrt),  Ernst  (Srnst) 

Le  Sage  (la  sazh'),  Alain  Rene  (al&N' 
ra  na') 

Lescaut  (lbs  ko') 

Lesueur  (la  sy  oer'),  Jean-Franpois  (zhaN 
fraN  swa') 

Leuchtende  Liebe!  (loiKH'tan  da  le'ba!) 
Levasseur  (la  va  seer'),  Nicolas-Prosper 
(ne  k6  la'  pr6s  p&r') 

Le  veau  d’or  Ga  vo  d6r') 

Levi  (la've),  Hermann  {Ger.)  her'man) 
Libiamo,  libiamo  (le  bya'mo,  le  bya'mo) 
Libuse  (le'boo  shS) 

Licino  (le  che'no) 

Liebe  der  Danae,  Die  (de  le'ba  dar 

da'na  a) 

Liebermann  (le'bar  man),  Rolf  (Ger.  r61f) 
Liebesnacht  (le'bas  naKHt') 

Liebestod  (le'bas  tot') 

Liebesverbot  Das  (das  le'bas  far  bot') 
Liederspiel  (le'dar  shpel') 

Lieti  Signori,  salute!  (ly&'te  sen  nyo're, 
sa  loo'ta!) 

Linda  di  Chamounix  (len'da  de  sha  moo- 
nb') 

Lindorf  (lln'dbrf) 

Lindoro  (lendo'ro) 

Linette  (11  nbt') 

Lionel  (li'a  nal,  — nSl) 

Lisa  (le'za) 

Litvinne  (let  ven'),  Felia  (fa'll  a) 

Lift  (lu)  __ 

Ljungberg  (yoong'bbr'y),  Gota  (yoe'ta) 
Lobetanz  (lo'batants) 

L’oca  del  Cairo  (16'ka  dbl  ki'ro) 

Lodoletta  (lo  do  lat'ta) 

Lodovico  (16  do  ve'ko) 

Loge  (lo'ga) 

Logroscino  (16  gro  she'no),  Nicola  ne- 
k6'la) 

Lohengrin  (lo'an  grin) 

Lohse  (16 'za),  Otto 
Lola  (lo'la) 

Lombardi,  I  (e  16m  bar'de) 

Lorek  (16'rbk) 


Loreley,  Die  (dS  lo'ra  l!) 

Lorenz  Go'rbnts),  Max  (Ger.  maks) 
Lortzing  (16r'tslng),  Gustav  Albert  {Ger. 
gbos'taf  al'bart) 

Lo  sposo  deluso  (16  sp6'z6  da  loo'zo) 
Lothario  (16  thar'I 6) 

Loti  (16  te'),  Pierre  (pySr) 

Louys  (lwe),  Pierre  (pybr) 

Lualdi  (loo  al'de),  Adriano  (adrea'no) 
Lubava  (luba'va) 

(hrb&N'),  Germaine  (zhbr  m&n') 
Luca  (loo'ka),  Giuseppe  de  (job  zSp'pa 
da) 

Lucca  (look'ka) ,  Pauline  {Ger.  pou  le'na) 
Lucia  (looche'a) 

kucia  ^kammeimoor  (lob  che'a  de  lftm'- 
ar  moor) 

Lucinda  {It  loo  chen'da) 

Lucrezia  Borgia  (lob  kra'tsya  bbr'ja) 
Ludikar  (loo'de  kar),  Pavel  (pa'vbl) 
Ludmilla  (lud  me'la) 

Luigi  (loo  e'je) 

Luisa  Miller  (166  e'za  mil'ar) 

Lully  Gy  le'),  Jean-Baptiste  (zhaN  ba- 
test') 

Lulu  (lob'loo) 

Luna  (loo'na),  Count  di  (de) 

Lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor,  Die  (de 
ldos'tl  gan  vl'barn  f6n  vlnt'z6r 
Luther  Fr.  (1y  tSr') 

Lycidas  (lis'I  das) 

Lysiart  (lezear') 

Lysistrata  (li  sls'tra  ta,  llsistra'ta) 

M 

Maccus  (mak'as) 

Machiavelli  (mftk'i  a  vSl'I;  It  makya- 
vSl'le),  Niccold  (nek  k6  16') 

Ma  dalP  arido  (ma  dal  la're  do) 

Madama  (mada'ma)  Butterfly 
Madame  Sans-G6ne  (ma  dam'  saN  zhbn') 
Madamina,  il  catalogo  e  quest©  (ma  da- 
me'na,  el  kaia'lbgb  6  kwa'sto) 
Maddalena  (mad  da  la'na) 

Madeleine  (m&d'o  lin,  —lan:  Fr.  mad- 
lSn') 

Mademoiselle  Fifi  (mad  mwa  zSl'  fe  fe') 
Madre,  pietosa  Vergine  (ma'dra,  pya  to'- 
sa  vbr'jena) 

Maestro  di  cappella  (ma  S'stro  de  kap- 
p&L'la)  F 


act  able,  dare,  art;  a  Fr  ami;  6bb  Squal;  If,  ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel; 
6dd,  over,  6rder;  ce  Fr.  feu  Ger.  schon;  bdok.  ooze;  ftp,  use,  ftrge;  y,  Fr.  tu,  Ger .  iiber 
zh,  vision;  9,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558)  ’ 
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Maeterlinck  (ma'tor  llngk,  mdt'or — ;  Fr. 
ma  t£r  l&Nk';  Flemish  ma'tor  llngk), 
Maurice  (mb  res') 

Magda  (mag'da) 

Magdalena  (mag  da  la'na) 

Maggie  Musicale  Fiorentino  (mad' jo 
moo  ze  ka'la  fy6  rSn  te'no) 
Maggiorivoglio  (mad  jo're  vbl'lyo),  Mar¬ 
chioness  of 

Magnifico,  Don  (don  man  nye'fe  ko) 
Mahabharata  (mo  ha'ba'rs  to),  The 
Mahler  (ma  lor),  Gustav  (Ger.  gbos'taf) 
Maid  of  Orleans  (6r  lenz',  dr'll  onz),  The 
Maid  of  Pskov  (pskdf),  The 
Main  de  gloire,  La  (la  m&N  do  glwar') 
Maintenant  qtie  le  pere  de  Pelleas  est 
sauve  (m&N  to  n&N'  ko  lo  pdr  da  p&- 
la  as'  &  so  va') 

Maison  (mdzbN'),  Rend  (ro  na') 

Maitre  de  chapelle  (m&'tro  do  sha  p&') 
Malatesta  (ma  la  tSs'ta),  Dr. 

Malazarte  (ma  1©  zar'tl) 

Malheurs  d’Orphee,  Les  (la  ma  loer' 
ddr  fa') 

Malibran  (malebraN'),  Maria  Felicita 
(ma  re'a  fd  le'  che  ta') 

Maliella  (ma  lySl'la) 

Malipiero  (ma  le  pyd'rd),  Gian  Francesco 
(jan  francha'sko) 

Mallika  (ma'llko) 

Mallinger  (mal'lngor),  Mathilde  (ma- 
tll'do) 

Mai  reggendo  alP  aspro  assalto  (mal  rad- 
jdn'do  al  la'spro  as  sal'to) 

Malvolio  (malvo'lyo) 

Mamelles  de  Tiresias,  Les  (la  mamSl' 
do  terazyas') 

Ma  mbre,  je  la  vois  (ma  mdr',  zho  la 
vwa') 

Mamma  Lucia  (mam'ma  loo  che'a) 
Mamma,  quel  vino  e  generoso  (mam'ma, 
kwSl  ve'no  S  j&n&ro'so) 

Mancinelli  (man  che  n&l'le),  Luigi  (loo- 
e'je) 

Manfred  (mSn'frod) 

Manfredo  (manfra'do) 

Mann  (man),  Thomas 
Manon  (ma  nbisr') 

Manon  Lescaut  (ma  hon'  Ids  ko') 
Manrico  (man  re'ko) 

Manru  (man'roo) 

Manzoni  (man  dzo'ne),  Alessandro  (a- 
las  san'dro) 

M’appari  (map  pa  re') 

Marcel  (mars&l') 


Marcellina  (marsole'no;  It.  mar  chbl- 
le'na) 

Marcello  (mar  chel'lo) 

Marche  du  couronnement  (marsh  dy 
koo  r6n  maN') 

Marchesi  (marka'ze) ,  Mathilde  de  Cas- 
trone  (ma  til'd©  da  ka  stro'na) 
Marchesi,  Salvatore  (sal  va  to'ra) 
Maretzek  (ma'rS  tsSk),  Max 
Marfa  (mar'fo) 

Magared  (mar  ga  rdd') 

Margaretha  (mar  ga  ra'ta) 

Margiana  (marja'na) 

Maria  (ma  re'a) 

Marianne  (ma  re  an'o) 

Marie  (more';  Fr.  mare';  Ger .  mare'o, 
ma  re' 

Marietta  (m&r  I  St'o;  It  ma  re  at'ta) 
Marina  (mare'no) 

Marinaresca  (ma're  na  ra'ska) 

Marino  Faliero  (more'no  fal  y&r'o) 
Marinuzzi  (ma  re  noot'tse),  Gino  (je'- 
no) ;  Giuseppe  (job  zgp'pa) 

Mario  (ma're  5) 

Mario  (mAr'io),  Queena  (kwe'no) 

M  arid  a  (ma  re  o'la) 

Marmontel  (mar  moN  tSl'),  Jean  Francois 
(zhaN  fraN  swa') 

M&rouf  (ma  roof') 

Marriage  of  Figaro  (fig's  ro,  fe'garo), 
The 

Marschallin  (mar 'sha  Hn),  The 
Marschner  (marsh'nor),  Heinrich  (hin'- 
tIkh) 

Martern  aller  Arten  (mar'torn  al'or 
ar'ton) 

Martha  (mar'tho;  Ger.  mar'ta) 

Martin,  Riccardo  (rlkar'do) 

Martinelli  (mar  tl  ndl'l;  It  mar  te  n£l'- 
le),  Giovanni  (jo  van'ne) 

Martini  (mar  te'ne),  Nino  (ne'nb) 
Martinu  (mar 'te  noo),  Bohuslav  (bb'hob- 
slaf) 

Martin  y  Soler  (marten'  e  soldr'),  Vi¬ 
cente  (ve  sSn'ta;  Sp.  be  thgn'ta) 
Marullo  (marobl'lo) 

Masaniello  (ma  za  nySl'lo) 

Mascagni  (ma  skan'nye),  Pietro  (pyb'- 
trb) 

Ma  se  m’e  forza  perderti  (ma  sa  m&  for'- 
tsa  pSr'ddrte) 

Masetto  (mal-  za'to) 

Masse  (ma  sa'),  Victor  (Fr.  vek  tor') 
Massenet  (m&s  o  na';  Fr.  mas  n£'),  Jules 
Emile  Frederic  (zhvl  a  mel'  fra  da- 
rek') 
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Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  (nob'ram- 
btirg,  nu' — ),  The 

Matema  (mat&r'na),  Amalie  (a  ma'le  0) 
Mathilde  (ma  til'd©) 

Mathis  der  Maler  (ma'tis  d©r  ma'l©r) 
Mathis en  (ma'tesdn) 

Matho  (mato') 

Matrimonio  segreto,  H  (el  ma  tre  mo'- 
nyo  sa  gra'to)  __ 

Ma  tu,  o  He,  tu  possente  (ma  too,  5  ra, 
too  p5s  sSn'ta) 

Matzenauer  (mat's©  nou'ar),  Margarete 
(mar  ga  ra'ta) 

Maudite  a  jamais  soit  la  race  (mo  det'  a 
zhamS'  swa  la  ras') 

Maupassant  (mo  pa  saN'),  Guy  de  (ge 
d©) 

I  Maurel  (mo  r&l'),  Victor 
;  Maurice  de  Saxe  (mo  res'  do  saks') 
j  Mavra  (mav'r©) 

I  Max  (Ger.  maks) 

!  Maximilien  (male  se  me  ly&N') 

Mayr  (mir),  Richard  (Ger.  riKs'art) 

|  Mazeppa  (m©  zgp'©) 

‘  t  Mazurka  (ms  ztir'k©,  -zoor' — ) 

!  Meco  all’  altar  di  Venere  (ma'ko  al  lal- 
!  tar  de  v&'Mra) 

S  Medea  (me  de'©) 

;  Medecin  malgre  lui,  Le  (Is  mad  s&n' 
i  mal  gra'  lve) 

|  Medee  (ma  da') 
j  Mefistof ele  (ma  fe  std'fS  la) 

Mehul  (ma  y1'),  Etienne  Nicholas  (a- 
i  ty&n'  ne  k6  la') ;  Henri  (aN  re') 

■  Mein  Herr  Marquis  (min  Mr'  marke') 
j  Mein  Herr  und  Gott,  nunjeuf’  ich  Dich 
(min  Mr  dont  g6t,  noon  roof  Ikh 

dlKH) 

Meister singer  (nu'stsr  zing'©r) 
Meistersinger  von  Nximberg,  Die  (de 
mi'st©r  zing'sr  f6n  nvm'Mrk) 

1  Melchior  (mSL'ki  6r),  Lauritz  (lou'rits) 

|  Melchthal  (m&KH'tal) 

'  Melesville  (males vel') 

Melisande  (malezaNd') 

Melitone,  Fra  (fra  mg  le  to'na) 

Melot  (ma'ldt) 
j  Mendelssohn  (mgn'dsl  s©n, — son),  Felix 
|  (Ger.  fa'liks) 

J  Mendes  (maN  dgs'),  Catulle  (ka  tvl') 
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Menotti  (m©  n5t'i;  It.  mg  not'te),  Gian- 
Carlo  (jan  kar'lo) 

Me  pellegrina  ed  orfana  (ma  pgllagre'- 
na  ad  dr'fana) 

MepMsto’s  (mefis'toz)  Serenade 
Mephistopheles  (mgf  i  stdf '©  lez) 
Mercadante  (mgr  ka  dan'ta),  Saverio 
(sa  vg'ryo) 

Mercedes  (mgrsadSs') 

Merce,  dilette  amiche  (mgreha',  delat'- 
ta  ame'ka) 

Mercutio  (msrkh'shio) 

Merimee  (marema'),  Prosper  (Fr. 
pr6s  pgr') 

Merlin  (mdr'lin;  Ger .  mgr'lin) 

Merola  (ma'rd  la),  Gaetano  (ga  a  ta'no) 
Mes  amis,  ecoutez  l’histoire  (ma  za  me', 
akoota'  lestwar')  _ 

Me  sedur  han  creduto  (ma  sa  door'  an 
kra  doo'to) 

Mesrour  (mSsroor') 

Messa  di  voce  (mas'sa  de  vo'cha) 
Messager  (mg  sa  zha'),  Andre  Charles 
Prosper  (aisr  dra'  sharl  pros  pgr') 
Metastasio  (ma  ta  sta'zyo),  Pietro  (pyfc'- 
tro) 

Me  void  dans  son  boudoir  (m©  vwase' 
daN  son  boodwar') 

Meyerbeer  (mi'©r  bar,  -bir),  Giacomo 
(ja'ko  mo) 

Mezza  aria  (mSd'dza  a'rya) 

Mezza  voce  (mgd'dza  vo'cha) 
Mezzo-soprano  (It  mgd'dzo  so  pra'no) 
Micaela  (mekaa'la) 

Micha  (me'KHa) 

Michael  Kohlhaas  (mira'a  Si  kol'has) 
Michele  (mekg'la) 

Mi  chiamano  Mimi  (me  kya'mano 
me  me') 

Mignon  (me  nyoN') 

Milanov  (me'landv),  Zinka  (zeng'ka) 
Mildenburg  (mil'd©n  boork),  Anna  von 
(Ger.  an'a  f6n) 

Milder-Hauptmann  (mil'dsr  houpt'man), 
Pauline  Anna  (Ger.  pou  le'n©  an'a) 
Mild  und  leise  wie  er  lachelt  (milt  dont 
li'z©  ve  Sr  lgKH'©lt) 

Milhaud  (me  yd'),  Darius  (d©ri'©s;  Fr. 

da  ryrs') 

Mime  (me'm©) 

Mimi  (me  me') 

Mimodrama  (mi'm©  dra'm©,  -dr2,m'©) 


Menelas  (man© las') 


act,  able,  dare,  art;  a,  Fr.  ami;  Sbb,  equal;  If,  Ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel; 
bdd,  over,  6rder;  ce,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  tirge;  t,  Fr.  tu,  Ger.  tiber; 
zh,  vision;  ©,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558) 
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Minnesingers  (min's  slng'arz) 

Minnie  della  mia  casa  (min'!  del  la  me'a 
ka'sa) 

Miracle  (me  ra'kla),  Dr. 

Mira,  o  Norma  (me'ra,  o  ndr'ma) 
Mireille  (me  r6'y) 

Mir  ist  so  wunderbar!  (mer  1st  zo  voon'- 
dar  bar!) 

Miserere  (miz  9  rar'i,  -rir'i,  me  sS  r£'rS) 
Missail  (me  sa  el') 

Mistral  (mestral'),  Frederic  (fra  da  rek') 
Mit  Gewitter  und  Sturm  (mlt  g9  vlt'ar 
dont  shtoorm') 

Mit  mir,  mit  mir  (mit  mer',  mlt  mer') 
Mitropoulos  (ml  trdp's  lss),  Dimitri  (dl- 
me'tri) 

Mizguir  (mez  ger') 

Moise  (m6  ez') 

Moliere  (m6  Iy&r') 

Mona  Lisa  (mo'ns  le'za) 

Mon  coeur  s’ouvre  k  ta  voix  (moN  koer 
soovra  ta  vwa') 

Monforte  (mon  for'ta) 

Monica  (mbn'i  ka) 

Moniuszko  (m6  nu'shkb),  Stanislaus 
(st&n'is  16s) 

Monna  Vanna  (mdn'na  van'na) 
Monostatos  (mo  n5  sta'tds) 

Monsalvat  (mon  sal'vat) 

Monsigny  (mdNse  nye'),  Pierre- Alexan¬ 
dre  (py&r  a  ISk  saN'dra) 

Montano  (mon  ta'no) 

Montemezzi  (mon  te  mSd'dze),  Italo 
(e'ta  15) 

Monterone  (mon  te  ro'na),  Count 
Monteux  (moN  toe'),  Pierre  (py£r) 
Monteverdi  (mon  ta  vSr'de),  Claudio 
(klou'dyo) 

Montfleury  (m6N  floe  re') 

Morales  (mo  ra'las) 

Morfontaine  (m6r  f6N  ten'),  Guillot  de 
(ge  yo'  da) 

Morgenlich  leuchtend  im  rosigen  Schein 
(mdr'gsn  liKH  loixH'tant  im  ro'zl  gsn 
stun') 

Morrd,  ma  prima  in  grazia  (mor  ro',  ma 
pre'ma  eng  gra'tsya) 

Mort  de  Don  Quichotte  (m6r  ds  d6N 
ke  sh6t') 

Moscona  (mosko'na),  Nicola  (nekd'la) 
Mose  in  Egitto  (mo  za'  en  a  jet'to) 
Mosenthal  (mo'zsn  tal),  Salomon  Her¬ 
mann  von  (za'lo  mon  hSr'man  f6n) 
Mottl  (mot'al),  Felix  (Ger.  fa'llks) 
Mozart  (mo'tsart),  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
(vdlf'gang  a  ma  da'dos) 


Muck  (mdok),  Karl 

Muette  di  Portici,  La  (la  mxgt  de  p6r'- 
te  che) 

Muff  (mtlf)  _ 

Mugnone  (moon  nyo'na),  Leopoldo 
(la  0  pbl'do) 

Muller  (mYl'ar),  Maria 
Muratore  (mY  ra  t6r'),  Lucien  (Fr.  1y- 
sy&N') 

Musetta  (moo  zat'ta) 

Musette  (mu  zSt') 

Musica  parlante  (moo'zeka  par  lan'ta) 
Musset  (mY  sS'),  Alfred  de  (alfrSd'  da) 
Mussorgsky  (moo  sdrk'ski),  Modest  (m8- 
dSst',  -dySst') 

Mustafa  (moo  sta'fa) 

Mutter,  Die  (de  modt'sr) 

Muzio  (moo'tse  6),  Claudia  (It.  klou'dya) 
Mylio  (me  1yd') 

Myrtale  (mer  tal') 

Mytyl  (me  tel') 

N 

Nabucco  (na'book  ko) ;  Nabucodonosor 
(na'boo  ko  do'no  sor') 

Nachbaur  (naKH'bour),  Franz  (frants) 
Nachtlager  von  Granada,  Das  (das  naKHt'- 
la'gar  f6n  gra  na'da) 

Nadir  (nader') 

Naiad  (na'&d,  ni'-) 

Naina  (na  e'ns) 

Nannetta  (n&  net's;  It.  nan  nat'ta) 
Napravnik  (na'prav  nek),  Eduard  (S'doo- 
art) 

Narrabotb  (nar'abot) 

Natoma  (n9  to 'ms) 

Nature  immense  (natYr'  emmaNs') 
Navarraise,  La  (la  navar&z') 

Nave,  La  (la  na'va) 

Nedda  (nSd'da) 

Neipering  (nl'p9  ring),  Count 
Nella  (ngl'la) 

Nelusko  (nSloos'ko) 

Nemico  della  patria  (na'me  ko  del  la 
pa'tre  a) 

Nemorino  (nS  mo  re'no) 

Nerone  (nS  ro'na) 

Nerto  (ngr'to) 

Nerval  (nSr  val'),  Gerard  de  (zba  rar'  da) 
Nessler  (nSs'lar),  Victor  (Ger.  vik'tdr) 
Nessun  dorma  (nas  soon'  dor'ma) 
Neuendorff  (noi'sn  d6rf),  Adolf  (Ger. 
a'dolf) 

Neues  vom  Tage  (noi'as  f6m  ta'ga) 
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Neumann  (noi'man),  Angelo  (an'jo  lo; 
Ger.  an'ja  lo) 

Nevers  (ns  vSr'),  Count  de  (do) 
Nibelhelm  (ne'bolhSlm) 

Nibelung  (ne'bo  loong)  Ring,  Tbe 
Nibelung  Saga,  The:  Das  Nibelungenlied 
(das  ne'bo  loong  on  let') 

Nicias  (nlsh'Ios) 

Nicklausse  (ne  klous') 

Nicolai  (ne'koll),  Carl  Otto 
Nicolette  (nlk  o  ISt') 

Nicolini  (ne  k6  le'ne) 

Niemann  (ne'man),  Albert  (Ger.  al'bort) 
Nie  werd’  ich  delne  Huld  verkennen  (ne 
vbrt  Ikh  di'ns  hoolt  fsrkbn'on) 
Nikisch  (ne'klsh),  Arthur  (Ger.  ar'tdor) 
Nikolaidi  (nekbli'de),  Elena  (S'lbna) 
Nilakantha  (ne  lo  kan'tho) 

Nilsson  (nlls'sdn),  Christine  (Sw.  krls  ten') 
Ninette  (nlnbt') 

Niun  mi  tema  (nun  me  ta'ma) 

Nobili  acciar,  nobili  e  santi  (no'be  le 
at  char',  nb'bele  a  san'te) 

Nobles  Seigneurs,  salutl  (nb'bls  s&  nyoer', 
saly'!) 

Noemi  (nb'omi) 

Non  ho  colpa  (non  6  kbl'pa) 

Non  imprecare,  umiliati  (non  em  pra- 
ka'ra,  bomelya'te) 

Non  la  sospiri  la  nostra  casetta  (non  la 
sospe're  la  nb'stra  ka  sat'ta) 

Non  mi  dir  (non  me  der') 

Non  mi  resta  che  il  pianto  (non  me  rb'sta 
ka  el  pyan'to) 

Non  piu  andrai  (non  pu  andri') 

Non  siate  ritrosi  (non  sya'ta  retro'se) 
Non  so  pih  cosa  son  (non  s6  pu  kb'sa 
son) 

No!  pazzo  son!  guar  date  (no!  pat'tso 
son!  gwarda'ta) 

Nordica  (nbr'dlko),  Lillian 
Norena  (nora'na),  Eide  (a'da) 

Norina  (nbre'na) 

Norma  (nbr'ma) 

Normando  (nbrman'do) 

Nothung!  Nothung!  Neidliches  Schwert! 

(no'tdbng!  no'tbbng!  nit'llKH  os  shvart!) 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (no'tro  dam  do 
pa  re') 

Nougues  (noogSs'),  Jean  (zhaN) 

Nourrit  (noo  re'),  Adolphe  (Fr.  a  d61f') 
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Nous  vivrons  a  Paris  (noo  ve  vt6n'  za 
pa  re') 

Novdk  (no'vak),  Vitezslav  (ve'tySs  slaf) 
Novotna  (nb'vbtna),  Jarmila  (yar'mela) 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  Le  (la  nbt'tsa  de  fe'ga  ro) 
Nozze  di  Teti  e  Peleo  (nbt'tsa  de  ta'te 
a  pSlS'o):  The  Wedding  of  Thetis 
(the'tls)  and  Peleus  (pe'lus,  pe'llos) 
Nuit  d’hymenee  (nye  demana') 

Nuitter  (nye  ta'),  Charles  Louis  (Fr. 
sharl  lwe) 

Nume,  custode  e  vindice  (nob'ma,  koo- 
sto'da  a  ven'decha) 

Nun  eilt  herbei  (noon  lit  hSrbi') 

Nun  sei  bedankt,  mein  lieber  Schwan 
(noon  zi  bo  dangkt',  min  le'bsr  shvan) 
Nureddin  (noo  rSd  den') 

Nuri  (noo 're) 

O 

O  Amore,  o  bella  luce  (o  a  mo'ra,  5 
bSl'la  loo'cha) 

O  beau  pays  de  la  Touraine  (6  bo  pa  e' 
da  la  too  rbn') 

Obeissons,  quand  leur  voix  appelle 
(6  ba  e  s6n',  kaN  loer  vwa  za  p&L') 

O  belle  enfant!  Je  t’aime  (o  b&l  aN  faN'! 

zho  t&m') 

Oberon  o'borbn) 

Oberthal  (o'bartal),  Count 
O  Carlo,  ascolta  (o  kar'lo,  a  skol'ta) 
Ochs  (6ks),  Baron 

O  ciel!  dove  vai  tu?  (5  chSl!  do'va  vi' 
too?) 

O  cieli  azzurri  (6  chb'le  ad  dzoor're) 

O  Colombina  (o  ko  16m  be'na) 

Octavian  (5k  ta'vi  on) 

O  del  mio  dolce  ardor  (6  dSl  me'o  dol'~ 
cha  ar  dor') 

O  Dieu,  Dieu  de  nos  peres  (o  dyce,  dyoe 
do  no  p5r')  _ 

O!  di  qual  sei  tu  (o!  de  kwal  sb'e  too) 
O  du  mein  holder  Abendstem  (6  doo 
min  hdl'dar  a'bsnt  sht&m') 

Odyssey  (bd'ssl),  The 
Oedipus  (Sd'Ipos,  e'di-) 

Offenbach  (of'onbak;  Fr.  6  fbn  bak'), 
Jacques  (zhak) 

O  grandi  occhi  (o  gran'de  bk'ke) 

O  grido  di  quest1  anima  (5  gre'do  de 
kwast  a'nema) 


act,  able,  dare,  art;  a,  Fr.  ami;  5bb,  equal;  If,  ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel; 
add,  over,  dr  der;  ce,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  tirge;  y,  Fr.  tu,  Ger.  liber; 
zh,  vision;  o,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558) 
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Oh.  del,  oi l  courez-vous  (5  sySl,  oo  koo- 
ra'voo) 

O  holdes  Bild  (5  hdl'dss  bilt) 

Oh!  qu’est-ce  que  c’est?  .  .  .  tes  cheveux 
(o!  k6s  k©  s&'?  .  .  .  ta  sh©  vce') 

O  inferno,  Amelia  qui!  (6  en  fSr'no, 
a  ma'lya  kwe!) 

Oiseau  Bleu,  L’  (lwazS'  bice') 

Oiseaux  dans  la  charmille,  Les  (la  zwa- 
zo'  daN  la  sharme'y) 

O  Isis  und  Osiris  (o  e'zis  dont  5  ze'ris) 
O  legere  hirondelle  (5  la  zh6r'  e  t6n  d61') 
Olga  (6l'g©) 

O  Liberte  ma  mie  (5  le  b&r  ta'  ma  me') 
Olivier  (61evya') 

O  Lola  bianca  (o  lo'la  byang'ka) 

O  luce  di  quest’  anima  (6  loo'cha  de 
kwast  a'nema) 

Olympia  (Fr.  6  1&N  pe  a') 

O  ma  lyre  immortelle  (o  ma  ler  em- 
mor  t&T) 

Ombra  mai  fu  (om'bra  mi  fob) 

Ombra  leggier  a  (bm'bra  lad  je'ra) 

Ombre  legere  (6N'br©  la  zher') 

O  Mimi,  tu  piu  non  tomi  (5  me  me', 
too  pu  non  tor'ne) 

O  mio  babbino  caro  (5  me'o  babbe'no 
ka'ro) 

O  mio  Fernando  (5  me'o  fSr  nan'do) 

O  mon  enfant  (o  moN  naNfaN') 

O  monumento  (o  mo  noo  man'to) 

O  namenlose  Freude  (5  na'm©n  lo'z© 
froi'd©) 

On  ne  badine  pas  avec  l’amour  (on  n© 
ba  den'  pa  zavSk'  la  moor') 

Onegin  (bnya'gin) 

Onegin  (5  nya'gin),  Sigrid  (sig'rid,  se'grid) 
O  nuit,  etends  sur  eux  ton  ombre  (o  nYe, 
ataN  syt  ce  t6N  noN'br©) 

O  padre  mio  (o  pa'dra  me'o) 

O  Paradis  (5  pa  ra  de') 

O  Paradiso  (5  pa  ra  de'zo) 

O  patria  mia  (5  pa'tre  a  me'a) 

Opera,  L’  (16  pa  ra') ;  Academic  de  Mu- 
sique  (a  ka  da  me'  d©  mi  zek') 

Opera  bouffe  (6 para'  boof') 

Opera  buffa  (6'pSra  boof'fa) 

Opera  comique  (6  pa  ra'  ko  mek') 
Opera-Comique,  L’  (16  para'  ko  mek') 
Opera  seria  (o'pSra  sS'rya) 

Ophelia  (5  fe'li  ©,  o  fel'y©) 

O  pretres  de  Baal  (5  prS'tr©  d©  bal') 

O  pur  bonheur  (6  pyr  bo  ncer') 

O  qual  soave  brivido  (6  kwal  so  a'va 
bre've  do) 

Oracolo,  L*  (16  ra'k6 16) 


Ora  e  per  sempre  addio  sante  memorie 
(o'ra  a  pSr  sSm'pra  ad  de'o  san'ta 
m&  mo'rya) 

Cra  soave,  sublime  ora  d’amore  (o'ra 
so  a'va,  soo  ble'ma  o'ra  da  mo'ra) 

Or  co’  dadi  (or  ko  da'de) 

Ordgar  (6rd'gar) 

Oreste  (6r6st') 

Orestes  (6  rbs'tez) 

Orest!  Es  riihrt  sich  niemand!  (orSst't 
6s  rrrt'  zIkh  ne'mant!) 

Orfeo  (6rf6'5) 

Orfeo  ed  Euridice  (6r  fS'5  ad  a  oo're- 
de'cha;  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  (fx  rid'- 
i  se) 

O  riante  nature  (5  ryaN't©  natyr') 

O  Richard,  O  mon  Roi!  (6  re  shar',  6 
m6N  rwa'!) 

Orlovsky  (6rl6f'ski),  Prince 
Oroveso  (6  ro  va'zo) 

Orpheus  (6r'fi  ©s,  6r'ftis) 

Orpheus  in  the  Underworld:  Orphee  aux 
Enters  (6rfa'  6  zaNfSr') 

Orsini  (6r  se'ne) ,  Maffio  (maf'fyo) 
Orsini,  Paolo  (pa'o  16) 

Ortensio  (6r  tbn'syo) 

Ortrud  (6r'troot) 

Orzse  (or'zhS) 

Osaka  (5  sa'ka) 

O  Signore,  dal  tetto  natio  (6  sen  nyb'ra, 
dal  tat'to  nate'o) 

O  sink  hemieder,  Nacht  der  Liebe  (6 
zingk  hSr  ne'dsr,  namt  d©r  le'b©) 
Osmin  (os 'min) 

O  soave  fanciulla  (6  so  a'va  fan  chool'la) 
O  sommo  Carlo  (6  som'mo  kar'lo) 

O  Souverain!  O  Juge!  O  Pere  (6  soo- 
vt&n'  !  6  zhYzh'!  6  pSr'!) 

Otello  (6  tSl'lo) 

Otello,  il  Moro  di  Venezia  (otbl'lo,  el 
m6'ro  de  v6  nb'tsya) 

O  tempio  sontuoso  (6  tSm'pyo  son  too- 
o'so) 

O  temple  magnifique  (6  taN'pl©  ma  nye- 
fek') 

O  terra,  addio  (6  tbr'ra,  ad  de'o) 
Othello  (othbl'o) 

O  transport,  o  douce  extase  (6  traNS  p6r', 
5  dobs  6kstaz') 

Ottavio  (otta'vyo) 

Ottokar  (ot'to  kar) 

O  tu  che  in  seno  agli  angeli  (6  too  ka 
en  sa'no  a  lye  an'jble) 

Oui,  je  veux  par  le  monde  (we,  zh©  vce 
par  1©  m6Nd') 

Ourrias  (65  re  as') 
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Oil  va  la  jeune  hindoue?  (oo  va  la  zhoen 
&N  doo'?) 

O  vago  suol  della  Turrena  (5  va'go  swol' 
d61  la  toor  ra'na) 

O  vin  dissipe  la  tristesse  (5  v&N  de  sep' 
la  tres  tgs') 

O  welche  Lust!  (o  vgl'KHo  loost!)  ^ 
Ozean,  du  Ungeheuer!  (o'tsa  an,  doo 
don  go  hoi'orl) 

P 

Pace  e  gioia  (pa'cha  a  jd'ya) 

Pace,  pace,  mio  Dio!  (pa'cha,  pa'cha, 
me'o  de'o!) 

Pace  t’imploro  (pa'cha  tern  plo'ro) 

Paco  (pa'ko) 

Paer  (pa'gr),  Ferdinando  (fSr  de  nan'do) 
Pagano  (pa  ga'no) 

Pagliacci  (pal  lyat'che) 

Paillasse  (pa  yas') 

Paisiello  (paezygl'lo),  Giovanni  (jo  van'- 
ne) 

Palemon  (pa  la  moN') 

Palestrina  (p&l  os  tre'ns;  It.  pa  la  stre'na) 
Pamela  ( It .  pa  ma'la) 

Pamina  (pa  me'na) 

Pandolphe  (paN  d61f') 

Pang  (pang) 

Panizza  (pa  net'tsa),  Ettore  (gt'to  ra) 
Pantolone  (pan  ta  lo'na) 

Panza  (pSn'zs;  Sp.  pan'tha),  Sancho 
(s&n'cho;  Sp.  san'cho) 

Paolino  (pa  6  le'no) 

Paolo  e  Francesca  (pa'6  lo  a  fran  cha'ska) 
Papagena  (papaga'na) 

Papageno  (pa  pa  ga'no) 

Papi  (pa'pe),  Genarro  (jgnar'ro) 

Paquiro  (pake'ro) 

Parassia  (pa  ras'yo) 

Pardon  de  Ploennel,  Le  (lo  par  doN'  do 
pld  gr  m&L') 

Paride  ed  Elena  (pa're  da  ad  g'lg  na) 
Parigi,  o  cara  (pare'je,  6  ka'ra) 

Paris  (p&r'is;  Fr.  pa  re') 

Parlando  (par  lan'do) ;  parlante  (par  lan'- 

ta) 

Parmi  les  pleurs  (par  me'  la  ploer') 
Parmi  veder  le  lagrime  (par'me  va  dar' 
la  la'gre  ma) 

Parpignol  (par  pe  ny61') 

Parsifal  (par's!  fal,  -fol)  _ 
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Partagez-vous  mes  fleurs!  (par  ta  zha'voo 
ma  floer'!) 

Pas  quale,  Don  (ddn  pa  skwa'la) 
Passacaglia  (pas  sa  kal'lya) 

Passepied  (pa  so  pya') 

Passo  a  sei  (pas'so  a  sg'e) 

Pasta  (pa'sta),  Giuditta  (joodet'ta) 
Pasticcio  (pastet'cho) 

Pastorale  (pastdral') 

Patti  (p&t'X;  It  pat'te),  Adelina  (&d  o  li'- 
no;  It.  adSle'na) 

Patzak  (p&t's&k;  Ger.  pat'sak),  Julius 
Ger.  u'le  oos) 

Paul  (Ger.  poul) 

Paul  et  Virginie  (pol  a  ver  zhe  ne') 

Pauly  (pou'le),  Rosa 
Paur  (pour),  Emil  (a'mll) 

Pauvre  Matelot,  Le  (lo  po'vro  ma  tl6') 
Pecheurs  de  perles,  Les  (la  pg  sheer'  do 
pSrl') 

Pedrillo  (pa  drll'o) 

Pedro  (pa'dro) 

Peerce  (pXrs),  Jan  (j&n) 

Peer  Gynt  (pXr  gint;  Norw.  par  grnt) 
Pelleas  et  Melisande  (pg la  as'  a  male- 
zaNd') 

Penelope  (po  ngl'o  pi) 

Penthesilea  (pgn'thg  si  le'o) 

Pepa  (pa'pa) 

Pepusch  (pa'podsh),  Johann  Christoph 
(yo'han  kris'tof) 

Perche  cid  voile,  il  mio  voler  possente 
(pgrka'  cho  vdl'la,  el  me'5  v6  lar' 
pos  sgn'ta) 

Perche  v’amo  (pgr  ka 'va'mo) 

Pergolesi  (pgr  gd  la'ze),  Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista  (jo  van'ne  bat  te'sta) 

Peri  (pa're),  Jacopo  (ya'kopo) 

Perlea  (pgr  la  a'),  Jonel  (zhSngl') 

Per  me  ora  fatale  (pgr  ma  o'ra  fa  ta'la) 
Per  pieta,  hen  mio  perdona  (pgr  pya  ta', 
bgn  me'o  pgr  do'na) 

Perrault  (pgro'),  Charles  (Fr.  sharl) 
Perrin  (pgr&N'),  Emile  Cesare  (a  mel' 
sa  zar') 

Perrin,  Pierre  (pygr) 

Persephone  (porsgf'oni) 

Persiani  (pgrsea'ne),  Fanny 
Pertile  (pgrte'la),  Aureliano  (ouralya'- 
no) 

Pescator,  affonda  l’esca  (pa  ska  tor',  af- 
fon'da  la'ska) 


act,  able,  dare,  art;  a,  Fr.  ami;  Sbb,  equal;  If,  Ice;  kh,  Ger.  acb;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel; 
8dd,  over,  6rder;  ce,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  firge;  t,  Fr.  tu,  Ger.  uber; 
zb,  vision;  a,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558) 
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Petrarch  (pe'trark) 

Petroff  (pSt'rof;  Rus.  pi  trbf'),  Ossip 
(6'slp) 

Petrovich  (pi  trd'vlch) 

Petruchio  (pi  trbo'chl  6,  -kl  5) 

Pfitzner  (pffts'nar),  Hans  (hans) 

Phanuel  (fan'u  al) 

Philemon  et  Baucis  (fe  la  mbN'  a  bo  ses') 
Philidor  (fe  le  dor'),  Francois  Andre  Da- 
nican  (fraN  swa'  aN  dra'  da  ne  kaN') 
Philine  (fe  len') 

Philomela  (filame'la) 

Piangendo  (pyan  jSn'do) 

Piave  (pya'va),  Francesco  Maria  (f ran¬ 
ch  a'sko  mare'a) 

Piccinni  (pet  chen'ne),  Nicola  (nekb'la); 
Niccold  (nek  k6 16') 

Piege  de  Meduse,  Le  (la  pySzh  da  ma- 
dYz') 

Pieme  (pySr  na'),  Gabriel  (Fr.  ga  bre  Si') 
Pierroto  (pySrro'to) 

Pilar  (pe  lar') 

Pimen  (pe'mSn) 

Pinellino  (penblle'no) 

Ping  (ping) 

Pini-Corsi  (pe'ne  kor'se),  Antonio  (an- 
td'nyo) 

Pinza  (pen'za;  It  pen'tsa),  Ezio  (St'sio; 
It  S'tsyo) 

Pique  Dame  (pek  dam') 

Pistol  (pis'tal) 

Pittichinaccio  (pet'te  ke  nat'cho) 

Pizarro  (pethar'ro,  -sar') 

Pizzetti  (pet  tsat'te),  Ildebrando  (el  da- 
bran'do) 

Planjon  (plaNsdN'),  Pol-Henri  (pdlaN- 
re') 

Planquette  (plaN  k£t'),  Jean-Robert 
(zhan  rd  bbr') 

Pleurez,  pleurez  mes  yeux  (pice  ra', 
plcera'  ma  zyoe') 

Plus  blanche  que  la  blanche  hermine 
(ply  blaNsh  ka  la  blaNsh  Sr  men') 
Pogner  (pog'nar) 

Polacco  (po  lak'ko),  Giorgio  (jdr'jb) 
Polkan  (pdlkan'),  General 
Pollack  (pdl'ak),  Egon  (e'gan;  Ger.  a'gdn) 
PolHone  (p61  lyo'na) 

Pollux  (pQl'aks) 

Polonaise  (pQl  0  naz',  po  la-) 

Polonius  (palo'nlas) 

Polovtsian  (po'laf  tsl  an,  pa  16f'-)  Dances 
Polyeucte  (pdlyoekt') 

Polyphemus  (pdl  I  fe'mas) 

Pompeo  (pom  pg'o) 


Ponchielli  (p6ng  kySl'le),  Amilcare  (a- 
mel'ka  ra) 

Pong  (p6ng) 

Pons  (pdnz;  Fr.  pdNs),  Lily 
Ponselle  (pQnsSl'),  Carmella  (karmSl'a) 
Porgi  amor  (por'je  amor') 

Porgy  (por'gi)  and  Bess 
Porpora  (p5r^p6  ra),  Niccold  (nekkdld') 
Poulenc  (poo  l&Nk'),  Francis  (Fr.  fraN- 
ses') 

Poupliniere  (poo  pie  ny Sr'),  Alexandre 
Jean- Joseph  le  Riche  de  la  (a  lSk- 
saN'dra  zhaN  zho  zSf'  la  resh'  da  la) 
Pour  Bertha  moi  je  soupire  (poor  bSr  ta' 
mwa  zha  soo  per') 

Pour  les  convents  c’est  fini  (poor  la  kob- 
vaN'  sS  fene') 

Pour  la  Vierge  (poor  la  vySrzh') 
Pourquoi  me  reveiller?  (poor  kwa'  ma 
ra  vS  ya'? 

Poveri  fiori  (pd'vS  re  fyo're) 

Pratella  (pra  tSl'la),  Francesco  (fran- 
cha'sko) 

Precieuses  ridicules,  Les  (la  pra  syoez' 
re  de  kYl') 

Prelude:  Vorspiel  (for'shpel') 

Prenderd  quel  brunettino  (prSndSro' 
kwSl  broo  nat  te'no) 

Prendre  le  dessin  d’un  bijou  (praN'dra 
la  dasS,N'  doeN  bezhoo') 

Presago  il  core  della  tua  condanna  (pra- 
sa'go  el  kd'ra  dSl  la  too'a  kon  dan'na) 
Pres  des  remparts  de  Seville  (prS  da 
raN  par'  da  sa  ve'y) 

Preussisches  Marchen  (prois'ish  as  mSr'- 
shan) 

Prevost  (pravo'),  Abbe  (aba');  Antoine 
Francois  Prevost  d’Exiles  (aN  twan' 
fraN  swa'  pra  vo'  dbg  zel') 

Preziose  Ridicole,  Le  (la  pra  tsyo'sa  re- 
de'kd  la) 

Preziosilla  (pra  tsyo  sel'la) 

Prigioniero,  II  (el  prejbnyS'ro) 

Prima  donna  (pre'ma  dbn'a;  It  pre'ma 
ddn'na) 

Primo  uomo  (pre'mo  wo 'mo) 

Prince  Igor  (e'gar) 

Princesse  d’Auberge,  La  (la  pr&N  sSs'  do- 
bSrzh') 

Princess  von  Werdenberg  (fdn  v&r'dan- 
bSrk) 

Prin temps  qui  commence  (praN  taN'  ke 
kb  maNs') 

Prinzivalle  (pren  tse  val'la) 

Prinzregenten  (prlnts'ra  gbn'tan)  Theater 
Prise  de  Troie,  La  (la  prez  da  trwa') 
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Questo  e  quel  pezzo  (kwa'sto  &  kwSl 
pSt'tso) 


Pritzko  (prets'ko) 

Prodana  Nev&sta  (pr6'da  na  ng'vySs  ta) 
Prokofiev  (pr5  kdf'ylf),  Serge  (S£rzh) 
Promesse  de  mon  avenir  (pr6  m£s'  do 
moN  navner') 

Promessi  sposi,  I  (e  pro  mas'se  sp6'ze) 
Prometheus  (pro  me'thl  os,  -thoos) 
Bound 

Prophete,  Le  (1©  prdfSt') 

Protagonist,  Der  (dor  pro  ta'go  nlst') 
Prozess,  Der  (dor  pro  tags') 

Prunieres  (prynySr'),  Henri  (aN  re') 
Puccini  (poot  che'ne),  Giacomo  (j  a'k6- 
mo) 

Purcell  (pfir'sol),  Henry 
Puritani,  I  (e  poo  re  ta'ne) 

Pushkin  (poosh'kXn) ,  Alexander 
Pu-Tin-Pao  (poo  tin  pa'o) 

Pylades  (pil'o  dez) 

Q 

Quadrille  (kwo  drll',  ko-) ;  Quadrille  de 
contredanses  ( Fr .  ka  dre'y  do  koN  tro- 
daNs) 

Qual  cor  tradisti  (kwal  k6r  tra  de'ste) 
Quand  apparaissent  les  etoiles  (kaN  ta- 
pa  rSs'  la  za  twal') 

Quand  du  Seigneur  le  jour  luira  (kaN 
dy  s&nyoer'  la  zhoor  lyera') 

Quand  le  destin  au  milieu  (kaN  lo  d£s~ 
t&N'  6  melyoe');  Quando  fanciulla 
ancor  l’awerso  (kwan'do  fan  chool' 
la  ang  k5r'  lav  vgr'so) 

Quand’ ero  paggio  del  Duca  di  Norfolck 
(kwandS  ro  pad' jo  d&l  doo'ka  de 
ndr'fok) 

Quando  le  sere  al  placido  (kwan'do  la 
sa'ra  al  pla'che  do) 

Quando  me’n  vo’  soletta  (kwan'do  man 
v6  sdlat'ta) 

Quando  rapita  in  estasi  (kwan'do  ra¬ 
pe' t  a  en  S'sta  ze) 

Quanto  e  bella!  (kwan'to  g  bSkla!) 
Quattro  rusteghi,  I  (e  kwat'tro  roo'sta  ge) 
Queen  of  Shemakha  (shgmaKHa') 

Que  fais-tu,  blanche  tourterelle  (ko 
fg'tv,  blaNsh  toor  to  rgl') 

Quel  plaisir!  quelle  joie!  (kSl  plgzer'l 
kgl  zhwa'!) 


Questo  sol  e  il  soggiomo  (kwa'sto  s61  g 
§1  sodjor'no) 

Qui  la  voce  sua  soave  (kwe  la  vo'cha 
soo'a  so  a'va) 

Quinault  (ke  no'),  Philippe  (fe  lep') 

Qui  posa  il  fianco  (kwe  po'sa  el  fyang'- 
ko) 

Qui  sola,  vergin  rosa  (kwe  so'la,  vSr'jen 
ro'za) 

Quo  Vadis  (kwo  va'dls) 

R 

Rabaud  (rabo'),  Henri  (a-Nre') 

Rabelais  (r&b'ola;  Fr.  rablS'),  Francois 
(fraN  swa') 

Rachel  (ra'chol;  Fr.  rashgl') 

Rachel,  quand  du  Seigneur  (ra  shgl', 
kaN  dy  sS  nyoer') 

Rachmaninoff  (raKH  ma'nl  nof),  Sergei 
(sSr  ga') 

Racine  (ra  sen'),  Jean  Baptiste  (zhaN 
ba  test') 

Radames  (ra'domez;  It  ra'da  mas) 
Radames,  e  deciso  il  tuo  fato  (ra'da- 
mas,  6  da  che'zo  el  tob'o  fa'to) 
Rafaele  (rafag'la) 

Raimondo  (rlmon'do) 

Raisa  (rae'sa),  Rosa 
Rakoczy  (ra'kotse)  March 
Rambaldo  (ram  bal'do) 

Rameau  (ra  mo'),  Jean-Philippe  (zhaN 
fe  lep') 

Ramerrez  (ro  mSr'oz) 

Ramfis  (ram'fls) 

Ramiro  (rame'ro) 

Ramon  (ra  mon') 

Ramuntcho  (ro  mfin'cho)  _ 

Rangstrom  (rang'stroem'),  Ture  (too'rS) 
Ranz  des  vaches  (raNts  da  vash') 

Rape  of  Lucretia  (loo  kre'sho),  The 
Raskolnikoff  (ras  kdl'nl  kof;  Rus.  ras- 
kdl'nyl  kof) 

Rataplan  (rataplaN') 

Ratmir  (rat  mer') 

Rauber,  Die  (de  roi'bor) 

Ravel  (ra  vgl'),  Maurice  (m6  res') 
Rebikov  (ra'byl  kof) ,  Vladimir  (via  dye'- 
mir) 

Recitative:  Recitativo  (ra'che  ta  te'vo) 


Questa  notte  (kwa'sta  ndt'ta) 

Questa  o  quella  (kwa'sta  o  kwSl'la) 

get,  able,  ddre,  art;  a,  Fr.  ami;  gbb,  equal;  If,  Ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel; 
Cdd,  over,  6rder;  oe,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  bd6k,  ooze;  tip,  use,  Urge;  y,  Fr.  tu,  Ger.  fiber; 
zh,  vision;  o,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558) 
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Recondite  armonia  (ra  kon'de  ta  ar  mo- 
ne'a) 

Re  deU*  abisso  affrettafi  (ra  dSl  la  bes'so 
af  frat'ta  te) 

Regina  (rije'na,  -jl'-) 

Regnava  nel  silenzio  (ran  nya'va  nSl 
se  ISn'tsyo) 

Reich  (rlKH) 

Reichardt  (rl'KHart),  Johann  Friedrich 
(yo'han  fre'driKH) 

Reichmann  (riKn'man),  Theodor  (Ger. 
ta'o  ddr) 

Reine  de  Saba,  La  (la  rSn  do  sa  ba') 
Reine  Fiammette,  La  (la  rSn  fyamSt') 
Reiner  (ri'nar),  Fritz 
Reiss  (ris),  Albert 
Re  Lear  (ra  ler') 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (rSm'br&nt,  Dutch 
rSm'brant,  van  rin') 

Remendado,  Le  (la  ra  mSn  da/do) 
Remigio  (ra  me'KHyo) 

Renard  (rSn'ard;  Fr.  ranar') 

Renato  (rSna'to) 

Renaud  (ra  no'),  Maurice  (mo  res') 
Repetition  (ra  pa  te  syoN') 
Residenztheater  (ra  ze  dSnts'ta  a/ tor) 
Respighi  (raspe'ge),  Ottorino  (5ttd- 
re'no') 

Reste,  repose-toi  (rSs'ta,  ra  po'za  twa) 
Retablo  de  Maese  Pedro,  El  (SI  rata'- 
blo  da  maa'sa  pa'dro) 

Rethberg  (rSth'btirg;  Ger.  rSt'bSrk),  Eliza¬ 
beth 

RSve,  Le  (la  rSv') 

Reyer  (ray Sr'),  Ernest  (Fr.  SrnSst') 
Rezia  (re'zi  a) 

Reznicek  (rSz'ne  chSk),  Emil  (a'mil) 
Rheingold,  Das  (das  rln'golt) 

Riccardo  (rek  kar'do) 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  (reshar'  koer  do 
lyoN') 

Richepin  (reshp&N'),  Jean  (zhaN) 
Richter  (riKH'tar),  Hans  (hans) 

Ricki  (rik'e) 

Ricordi  (re  kdr'de)  &  Company 
Rienzi  (riSn'zi) 

Rigaudon  (re  go  doN') 

Rigoletto  (rig  a  ISt'o;  It  re  go  lat'to) 
Rimsky-Korsakov  (rim'skl  kor'sa  k6f), 
Nicholai  (nekSlX') 

Rinaldo  (rl  nal'do) 

Ring  des  Mbeltmgen,  Der  (dar  ring' 
dSs  ne'ba  loong  an) 

Rinuccini  (re  noot  che'ne),  Ottavio  (ot- 
ta'vyo) 

Rinucdo  (renoot'cho) 


Rise  and  Fall  of  Mahagonny  (mah&g'- 
ani),  The 

Risurrezione,  La  (la  re'sbor  ra  tsyo'na) 
Ritoma  vincitor!  (re  tor'na  ven  che  tor'!) 
Ritomello  (re  tor  nSl'lo) 

Robert  le  Diable  (rd  bSr'  la  dya'bla) 
Rocca  (rdk'ka),  Lodovico  (lo  do  ve'kd) 
Rocco  rdk'ko) 

Rodelinda  (rSd  a  lin'da) 

Roderigo  (ro  dS  re'go) 

Rodolfo  (ro  ddl'fo) 

Rodrigo  (ro  dre'go) 

Rodrigue  (ro  dreg') 

Roi  de  Lahore,  Le  (la  rwa  da  la  dr'); 

The  King  of  Lahore  (lahor') 

Roi  d’Ys,  Le  (la  rwa  des');  The  King  of 
Ys  (es) 

Roi  d’Yvetot,  Le  (la  rwa  dev  to');  The 
King  of  Yvetot  (ev  to') 

Roi  Pa  dit,  Le  (la  rwa  la  de') 

Rolland  (ro  la-N'),  Romain  (rdm&N') 
Roller  (rdl'ar),  Alfred  (Ger.  al'frSt) 
Romance  d*  Antonia  (Fr.  ro  maNs'  daN- 
t6  ne  a') 

Romani  (rdma'ne),  Felice  (fSle'cha) 
Romeo  (ro'mio)  and  Juliet  (j  oo'll  at, 
joo  II  et');  Romeo  et  Juliette  (rd  ma  o' 
a  zhylySt') 

Romeo  imd  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe  (ro'ma  6 
dont  u'lea  ouf  dam  ddr'fa) 
Romerzahltmg  (rom'Sr  tsa'loong) 

Ronde  du  postilion  (rdNd  dx  p6s  te  ydN') 
Rondine,  La  (la  ron'dena) 

Rosalinde  (ro  za  lin'da) 

Rosario  (rosa'ryo) 

Rosaura  (ro  zou'ra) 

Roschana  (ro  sha'na) 

Rosenberg  (ro'zan  bdrg;  Sw.  ro'san  bSr'y), 
Hilding  (hll'ding) 

Rosenkavalier,  Der  (dar  ro'zan  ka  va  ler') 
Rosina  (roze'na) 

Rosing  (ro'zing),  Vladimir  (vl&dTmir) 
Rossi  (ros'se),  Gaetano  (gaata'no) 
Rossignol,  Le  (la  r6  se  nydl') 
Rossi-Lemeni  (ros'se  la'mSne),  Nicola 
(ne  ko'la) 

Rossini  (rS  se'nl;  It  ros  se'ne),  Gioac¬ 
chino  Antonio  (jo  ak  ke'no  an  td'nyo) 
Rostand  (r6s  taN'),  Edmond  (Sd  moN') 
Rothier  (ro  tya'),  Leon  (la  on') 
Rothmiiller  (rot'myl'ar),  Marko 
Rdtisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque,  La  (la 
ro  te  sre'  da  la  rSn  padok') 

Rousseau  (rod  so'),  Jean  Jacques  (zhaN 
zhak) 
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Roussel  (roo  s81'),  Albert  Charles  (Fr. 

albSr'  sharl) 

Rouvel  (roovSr),  Baron 
Roxane  (rbks&n') 

Roze  (r5z),  Marie 
Rozenn  (ro  z8n') 

Rubini  (roo  be'ne) ,  Giovanni  Battista 
(jovan'ne  bat  te'sta) 

Rubinstein  (roo 'bln  stln),  Anton 
Rudolf  (roo'dSlf),  Max 
Ruhlmann  (rvl  man'),  Francois  (fraN  swa') 
Ruffo  (roof'fo),  Titta  (tet'ta) 

Ruggero  (rood  jS'ro) 

Ruggiero  (rood  jS'ro) 

Ruiz  (roo  es')  __ 

Rusalka  (roo  sal'ko;  Czech  roo'sal  ka) 
Russalka  (roo  sal'ko) 

Russian  (rooslan')  and  Ludmilla  (lud- 
me'lo) 

S 

Saamschedine  (sam  sbS  den'),  Princess 
Sabata  (sa'bata),  Victor  de  (da) 

Sacchini  (sak  ke'ne),  Antonio  (an  to'nyo) 
Sachs  (zaks),  Hans  (hans) 

Sachse  (zak'so),  Leopold  (le'o  pold;  Ger. 

la'o  polt) 

Sadko  (satk6') 

St.  Bris  (s&n  bre')T  Count  de  (do) 

Saint  Daniel  et  Saint  Michel  (s&N  da  ny&' 
a  s&N  me  shSl') 

Saint-Georges  (s&n  zhorzh'),  Jules  Henri 
Vemoy  de  (zhyl  aN  re'  vbrnwa'  do) 
Saint  Julien  FHospitalier  (s&N  zhy  ly&N' 
16s  pe  ta  lya') 

Saint-Pierre  (s&n  pySr'),  Jacques  Henri 
Bemardin  de  (zhak  aN  re'  bSr  nar  d&N' 
do) 

Saint-Saens  (s&NsaNs'),  Camille  (kame'y) 
Sakuntala  (sho  koon'ts  la) 

Salambo  (salambo') 

Salce!  Salce!  (sal'cha!  sal'cha!) 

Salieri  (saly&'re),  Antonio  (an  to'nyo) 
Salignac  (salenyak'),  Eustase  Thomas 
(oes  taz'  t6  ma') 

Salle  Favart  (sal  fa  var') 

Salome  (sal's  ma,  so  lo'ml) 

Salome  (sa  16  ma') 

Salud  (salooTH') 

Salut  k  France  (sa  ly'ta  fra-Ns') 

Salut  k  toi,  soleil  (sa  ly'  ta  twa',  s6  lS'y) 


Salut  I  demeure  chaste  et  pure  (sa  It' I 
do  moer'  shast  a  pyr') 

Salut!  tombeau!  sombre  et  silencieux 
(saly'I  t6Nbo'!  soN'bra  se  IaN  syce') 
Salvezza  alia  Francia  (sal vat'tsa  alia 
fran'cha) 

Salzburg  (sblz'bdrg;  Ger .  zalts'boork) 
Festival 

Samoset  (s&m'o  s£t) 

Samson  et  Dalila  (sa-N  s6n'  a  dale  la') 
Samson,  qu’as-tu  fait  du  Dieu  de  tes 
peres  (saN  s6n',  ka'tx  fS  dx  dyce  da 
ta  pSr') 

San  Carlo  (sang  kar'lo)  Opera 
San  Carlo  (s&n  kar'lo)  Opera  Company 
Sancho  Panza  (sSn'cho  p^n'zo;  Sp.  san'- 
cho  pan'tha) 

Sand  (s&nd;  Fr.  saNd),  George  (j6rj; 
Fr.  zh6rzh) 

Sandys  (s&ndz),  Lady  Marigold 
Sanglot  (saN  glo') 

Sante  (san'ta) 

Santuzza  (san  toot'tsa) 

Sapho  (saf'o;  Fr.  safo') 

Sarabande  (s&r'o  band) 

Sarastro  (zaras'tro) 

Sardou  (sar  doo'),  Victorien  (vek  to  ryaN') 
Sarka  (sar'ka)  __ 

Sard  (sar'te),  Giuseppe  (joo  zSp'pa) 
Satie  (sate'),  Erik  (Fr.  arek') 

Sauguet  (so  gS'),  Henri  (aN  re') 

Sauvee!  Christ  est  ressuscitet  (so  va' 
krest  §  r&  sy  se  ta'!) 

Sayao  (sayouN'),  Bidu  (be  doo') 

Sbriglia  (zbrel'lya),  Giovanni  (jovan'ne) 
Scala,  La  (la  ska'la) 

Scalchi  (skal'ke),  Sofia  (It.  sofe'a) 
Scaria  (ska'rea),  Emil  (Ger.  a'mil) 
Scarlatti  (skar  lat'te),  Alessandro  (a  las- 
san'dro) 

Scarpia  (skar'pya) 

Scena  (sh&'na) 

Scene  des  cheveux  (s&n  da  sho  vce') 
Scene  infemale  (s&n  &n  fer  nal') 

Schalk  (shalk),  Franz  (frants) 

Schatz  Walzer  (shats  val'tsor) 

Schau  her,  das  ist  ein  Taler  (shou  bar', 
das  1st  In  ta'lor) 

Schaunard  (sho  nar') 

Schauspieldirektor,  Der  (dor  shou'shpel'- 
de  rSk'tbr) 

Scheff  (shSf),  Fritzi  (frit's!) 


act,  able,  dare,  art;  a,  Fr.  ami;  Sbb,  equal;  If,  Ice;  kh,  Ger .  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel; 
6dd,  over,  6rder;  ce,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  hrge;  y,  Fr.  tu,  Ger.  uber, 
zh,  vision;  ©,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558) 
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Scherz,  List  und  Rache  (shSrts,  list  oont 

ra'KHo) 

Schikaneder  (she  ka  na'dor) ,  Johann 
Emanuel  (yo'han  a  ma'noo  61) 

SchiUer  (shll'sr),  Friedrich  von  (fre' 
drlKH  fdn) 

Schillings  (shll'Ings),  Max  von  (Ger 

maks  fon) 

Schipa  (ske'pa),  Tito  (te'to) 

Schlaie  wohl!  nnd  mag  Dich  reuen 
(shla'fs  vol'!  dSnt  mak  cIIkh  roi'sn) 
Schlemil  (shlamel') 

Schlusnus  (shloos'noos),  Heinrich  (hln'- 

rfKH) 

Schmedes  (shma'dss),  Erik  (Dan.  Ger 
a'rlk) 

Schmelzlied  (shmSlts'let') 

Schmiedelied  (shme'da  let') 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  (shndr  fdn  ka'- 
rdls  f Sit) ,  Ludwig  (loot'vlKH) 

Schoeck  (shoek),  Othmar  (ot'mar) 
Schoenberg  (shcen'btirg;  Ger.  shcen'bgrk) 
Arnold 

Schoen-Rene  (sheen'  ro  na'),  Anna 
Schoffler  (shoef'lor),  Paul  {Ger.  poul) 
Schorr  (shor),  Friedrich  (fre'drlKs) 

Schott  (sh6t),  Anton  {Ger.  an'ton) 

Schotts  Sohme  (sh6ts'  zoe'no) 

Schubert  (shoo'bort),  Franz  Peter  (frants 
pa'tor) 

Schroder-Devrient  (shroe'dor  do  vrent') 
Wilhelmine  (vil  hSl  me'no)  ’ 

Schubert  (shoo'bort),  Franz  (frants) 
Schuch  (shobKH),  Ernst  von  (Srnst  fdn) 
Schuloper  (shool'o'por) 

Schumann  (shoo 'man),  Elisabeth 
Schumann-Heink  (shoo'man  hingk')  Er¬ 
nestine  {Ger.  €r  nSs  te'no) 

Schiitz  (shYts),  Heinrich  (hin'rlKH) 
Schiitzendorf  (shyt'son  dorf),  Gustav 
(gdos'taf) 

Schwanda  der  Dudelsackpfeifer  (shvan'- 
da  dor  doo'dol  zak'  pfi'for) 

Schwarzkopf  (shvarts'kopf),  EHsabeth 
Schweigsame  Frau,  Die  (de  shvik'zam  8 
frou) 

Schweig’  und  tanze!  (shvlk'  6ont  tan' 

tss!) 

Sciarrone  (sharro'na) 

Scindia  (sln'dlo) 

Scintille,  diamant  (s&n  te'y,  dya  maN') 
Scotti  (sk&t'te),  Antonio  (an  to'nyo) 

Scribe  (skreb),  August-Eugene  (o  grst'- 
ce  zh6n') 

Scuoti  quella  fronda  di  ciliegio  (skwo'te 
kwSl  la  fron'da  de  che  lyS'jo) 


Sebastiano  (sa  bas  tya'no) 

Secondate,  aurette  amiche  (sakdnda'tS 

ourat'ta  ame'ka) 

Sedaine  (sa  d6n'),  Michel  Jean  (meshgl' 

zhaN) 

Seefried  (za'fret),  Irmgard  (Irm'gart) 
Segreto  di  Susanna,  II  (el  sa  gra'to  de 

soo  zan  na) 

Seguidilla  (sa  ge  de'lya) 

Seidl  (zl  del),  Anton  (Ger.  an'tbn) 

Seien  wir  wieder  gut  (zl'en  vSr  ve'der 
goot) 

Se  il  mio  nome  saper  (sa  el  me'o  nS'ma 

sa  par') 

Seit  er  von  dir  geschieden  (zlt  6r  fdn  der 
ge  shg'den) 

Selig,  wie  die  Sonne  (za'llKH,  ve  de  zdn'e) 
Selika  (sS  le'ka)  } 

Selim  (za'llm) 

Sembrich  (sSm'brfk;  Ger.  zSm'brlKH) 
Marcella 

Semiramide  (s6  me  ra'me  da) 

•  Semiseria  (sS  me  sS'rya) 

Sempre  libera  (s&n'pra  le'bg  ra) 

Senesino  (sS  na  se'no) 

Senta  (sSn'to);  Ger.  z&i'ta) 

Serafin  (s6  ra  fen'),  Tullio  (tool'lyo) 
Serena  (sore'no;  It.  s6  ra'na) 

Serenade:  Serenata  (s6r6na'ta) 

Serge  (stirj,  sSrzh) 

Serov  (s6'rof),  Alexander 
Serpina  (s6r  pe'na) 

Serse  (sSr'sa);  Xerxes  (ztirk'ses) 

Serva  padrona,  La  (la  sSr'va  pa  dro'na) 
Setti  (sSt'te),  Giulio  (joo'lyo) 

Se  vuol  ballare  (sa  vw61  balla'ra) 
Shaklovity  (shak  15  ve'ti) 

Shanewis  (shan'o  wis) 

Sherasmin  (shg  r&z'mln) 

Shostakovich  (shQs  to  ko'vlch),  Dmitri 
(do  me'tri) 

Shuisky  (shoo'i  ski) 

Siberia  (siblr'io) 

Siciliana  (si  sil'l  a'no;  It.  sechelya'na) 
Sicilian  (si  sll'yon)  Vespers,  The 
Siebel  (se'bol) 

Siegfried  (seg'fred;  Ger.  zek'fret) 

Sieglinde  (zek'lln'do) 

Siegmund  (zek'moont) 

Siepi  (syS'pe),  Cesare  (chS'zara) 

Si,  fui  soldato  (se,  foo'e  s61  da'tS) 
Sigismtmd  (slj'ls  mond,  slg'— ) 

Signor  Bruschino,  II  (el  sen  nyor'  broo- 
ske'no) 

Sigurd  (slg'ord) 
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Si;  io  penso  alia  tortura  (se;  e'o  pgn'so 

al  la  tdr  too'ra) 

Si  la  rigueur  et  la  vengeance  (se  la  re  gor' 
&  la  vaNzhaNsO 

Silva  (sel'va),  Don  Ruy  Gomez  de  (d6n 
r°o'I  go'mSth  da) 

Silvio  (sel'vyo) 

Si,  me  ne  vo,  Contessa  (se,  ma  na  vb', 

k6n  tas'sa) 

Simon  Boccanegra  (sernon'  bok  ka  na'- 
gra) 

Simone  (semo'na) 

Singher  (sSn  gSr'),  Martial  (Fr.  mar  syal') 
Singspiel  (zlng'shpel') 

Si,  pel  ciel  mannoreo  giuro!  (se,  pal  chSF 
mar  mb'ra  o  joo'ro!) 

Si  pud?  (se  pwo'?) 

Sirval  (ser  val'),  Marchioness  de  (do) 
Sister  Angelica  (SniSllk©) 

Sita  (se'to) 

Si,  vendetta  (se,  vSn  dat'ta) 

Siz,  Les  (la  ses') 

Slezak  (slk'zak),  Leo 
Small ens  (smdl'onz),  Alexander 
Smanie  implacabili  (zma'nya  em  pla  ka'- 
bele) 

Smetana  (smS'ta  na),  Bedrich  (bed'rlk; 
Czech  biFdrzheKH) 

Snow  Maiden,  The:  Snegurochka  (snyi- 

goo'roch  k©) 

So  anch’  io  la  virtfc  magica  (s6'  angk  e'o 
la  ver  too'  ma'je  ka) 

Sobinin  (s6  be'nyin) 

Socrate  (s6  krat') 

Sodero  (so  da'ro),  Cesare  (chg'za  ra) 

Sofia  (sofe'a) 

Sogno  soave  e  casto  (son'nyo  so  a'va  a 
ka'sto) 

Sola^  perduta,  abbandonata  (so'la,  pgr- 
doo'ta,  ab  ban'dd  na'ta) 

Solenne  in  quest’  ora  (s6 16n'na  eng  kwast 
o'ra) 

Sommeil  (s6  mg'y) 

Son  imbrogliato  io  gid  (son  em  bro  lya'to 

e'5  ja) 

Sonnambula,  La  (la  s6n  nam'boo  la) 

Sonnez,  clairons,  que  vos  chants  de  vic- 
toire  (s6  na',  klS  ton',  ko  vo  shaN  do 
vek  twar') 

Sontag  (zdn'tak),  Henriette  (hSnriSt'©) 
Sonzogno  (son  tson'nyo),  Edoardo  (ado- 
ar'db) 
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Sophie  (so'fl;  Fr.  s 6  fe';  Ger.  zo  fe'o,  zo  fe') 
Sophocles  (sQf'o  klez) 

Soprano  acuto  (so  pra'no  a  koo'to) 
Soprano  Falcon  (fal  koN') 

Soprano  leggiero  (lad  jS'ro) 

Soprano  sfogato  (sfo  ga'to) 

Sorgeva  il  di  del  bosco  in  seno  (sor  ja'va 
el  de'  d£l  bo'sko  en  sa'no) 

Sorte  arnica  (sbr'ta  a  me'ka) 

Sortita  (sor  te'ta) 

Sotto  voce  (sot'to  vo'cha) 

Soubrette  (soobrSt') 

Souviens-toi  de  ton  serviteur  (soo  vy&N'- 
twa  do  tdN  sSr  ve  tcer') 

Spalanzani  (spa  lan  dza'ne) 

Sparafucile  (spa/ra  foo  che'la) 

Spargi  d’amaro  pianto  (spar'je  dama'ro 
pyan'to) 

Specht  (shp&KHt),  Richard  (Ger.  rlKH'art) 
Spinelloccio  (spe  ngl  lot'cho) 

Spira  sul  mare  (spe'ra  sbol  ma'ra) 

Spirito  gentil  (spe're  t5  jgn  tel') 

Splendon  pifc  belle  (splSn'ddn  pu  bSl'la) 
Spohr  (shpor),  Ludwig  (loot'vlKH) 

Spoletta  (sp6  lat'ta) 

Spontini  (sp6n  te'ne),  Gasparo  (ga'spa  ro) 
Sprechgesang  (shprgKH'g©  zang') 
Sprechstimme  (shprgKH'shthn'o) 

Springer  (sprlng'or) 

Squilli,  echeggilatrombaguerriera  (skwel' 
le,  a  kad'je  la  trom'ba  gw£r  ry&'ra) 
Stabile  (sta'be  la),  Mariano  (ma  rya'no) 
Stadtische  Oper  (shta'tish  ©  o'p©r) 
Standestheater  (shtan'dos  ta  a' tor);  Sta- 
voske  Divadlo  (sta'vb  sk6  de'va  did); 
Nostitz  (nds'tlts)  Theater 
Starke  Scheite  schichtet  mir  dort 
(shtar'k©  shx'to  shiKH'tot  mer  dbrt) 
Stefan  (stS'fan) ,  Paul 
Steffani  (stSf'fa  ne),  Agostino  (a  go- 
ste'no) 

Stein  (stin),  Gertrude 
Stella  (stSl'©)  It.  stSl'la) 

Stendhal  (stiSn'dal;  Fr.  stS,N  dal') 

Stephana  (stSfa'no) 

Stephano  (stSf'o  no) 

Steuermann!  Lass  die  Wacht!  (shtoi'or- 
man!  las  de  vaKHt!) 

Steuermannslied  (shtoi'or  mans  let') 
Stevens,  Rise  (re'so) 

Stewa  (sta'va) 

Stiedry  (ste'drl),  Fritz 


art»  a= alm  >  equal;  If,  ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel 
5dd,  over,  6rder;  ce,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  bobk,  ooze;  tip,  use,  tirge;  t  Fr.  tu  Ger  fiber 
zb,  vision;  ©,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558)  ’  1 
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Stile  rappresentativo 
ta  te'vo) 

Stizzoso  mio  stizzoso 
stet  tso'so) 

Stoltz  (st61ts),  Rosin  e  (ro  zen') 

Stolz  (shtdlts),  Teresa  (tara'za) 

Stolzing  (shtbl'tsing),  Walther  von  (val'- 
tar  fdn) 

Stradella  (stradSl'la),  Alessandro  (alas- 
san'dro) 

Strakosch  (stra'kdsh),  Maurice  (m6  res') 
Strauss  (strous;  Ger.  shtrous),  Johann 
(yoTLan) 

Strauss,  Richard  (Ger.  ita'art) 
Stravinsky  (strs  vin'ski),  Igor  (e'gor) 
Streltsy  (str&l'tsi;  Rus.  strgl  tsi'),  The 
Strepponi  (strap  po'ne),  Giuseppina  (joo- 
zap  pe'na) 

Stretta  (strat'ta) 

Stretti  insiem  tutti  tre  (strat'te  ensy&n' 
toot'te  tra) 

Stride  la  vampa  (stre'da  la  vam'pa) 
Strindberg  (strind'bfirg;  Sw.  strin'b&r'y) 
August  (Sw.  ou'goost)  ’ 

Stromminger  (shtrdm'ing  or) 

Stueckgold  (shtyk'gblt'),  Grete  (gra'to) 
Styrienne  (ste  re  Sn') 

Sucher  (zoo'KHsr)  Rosa 
Su!  del  Nilo  al  sacro  lido!  (soo!  dSl  ne'lo 
al  sa'kro  le'do!) 

Suicidio!  (sob  e  che'dyo!) 

Sukarev  (sookarSf'),  Olga 
Sulamith  (sooTomith) 

Sulla  vetta  tu  del  monte  (soolla  vat'ta 
too  dSl  mon'ta) 

Sulpizio  (sbol  pe'tsyo) 

Summ*  und  brumm*  (zoom'  dont 
brbom') 

Suor  Angelica  (sw6r  an  jg'le  ka) 

Snore,  che  riposate  (swd'ra,  ka  repo- 
sa'ta) 

Supervia  (soo  pSr'vya),  Conchita  (kdn- 
che'ta) 

Suppe  (zoop'a),  Frantz  von  (frants  f6n) 
Sur  mes_  genoux,  fils  du  soleil  (syr  ma 
zho  noo',  fes  dy  s6 16'y) 

Susanna  (soo  zan'na) 

Susanin  (soo  sa'nyin),  Ivan  (e  van') 

Su,  su,  marinar  (soo,  soo,  ma  re  nar') 
Sutermeister  (zbo'tor  mi'stsr),  Heinrich 
(hln'rta) 

Suzel  (soo  z£l') 

Suzuki  (soo  zoo'ke) 

Svanholm  (svan'hblm),  Set  (s6t) 

Sviestosar  (svyS'to  zar) 

Swarthout  (swdr'thout),  Gladys 


Synge  (sing),  John  Millington 
Szell  (sSl),  George 

Szenkar  (sgng'kar),  Eugen  (oi'gan,  oi- 
gan') 

Szymanowski  (shi  ma  nof'ske),  Karol 
(ka'rol) 

T 

Tabarro,  H  (el  ta  bar'ro) 

Tacea  la  notte  placida  (ta  cha'a  la  ndt'ta 
pla'che  da) 

Taddeo  (tad  d8'o) 

Taghavini  (tal  lya  ve'ne),  Ferruccio  (f£r- 
root'cho) 

Tamagno  (ta  man'nyo),  Francesco  (fran- 
cha'sko) 

Tambourin  (taNboor&N') 

Tamburini  (tam  boo  re'ne),  Antonio  (an- 
to'nyo) 

Tamino  (tame'no) 

T'amo,  si,  t’amo,  e  in  lagrime  (ta/m5, 

se,  ta'mo,  a  en  la'grema) 

Tancredi  (tang  kra'de) 

Tannhauser  (tan'hoi'zor) 

Taras  Bulba  (taras'  bool'bo) 

Tartuffe  (tar  tyf') 

Tasso  (tas'so),  Torquato  (tor  kwa'to) 
Tatiana  (ta  tya'no) 

Tauber  (tou'bor),  Richard  (Ger.  riKH'art) 
Tchaikovsky  (chi  kdf'ski),  Peter  Ilyich 
(el  yech') 

Tcherepnin  (ch6  r&p  nen'),  Alexander 
Tcherepnin,  Nicolai  (nekblT) 

Tcherevik  (chS  rS  vek') 

Tchemomor  (ch£r  n6  mbr') 

Teatro  alia  Scala  (ta  a'tro  al  la  ska'la) 
Teatro  Costanzi  (ta  a'tro  ko  stan'tse) 
Teatro  della  Pergola  (ta  a'tro  d61  la  pgr'- 
gd  la)  ^ 

Teatro  di  San  Cassiano  (ta  a'tro  de  sang 
kas  sya'no) 

Teatro  la  Fenice  (ta  a'tro  la  fg  ne'cha) 
Teatro  Reale  (ta  a'tro  ra  a'la) 

Teatro  San  Carlo  (ta  a'tro  sang  kar'lo) 
Tebaldi  (tabal'de),  Renata  (r£  na'ta) 
Telramund  (tSl'ra  moont),  Frederick  of 
Telva  (tSl'vo)  Marion 
Templer  und  die  Judin,  Der  (dor  t&n'plor 
dont  de  yy'din) 

Teresa  (tara'za) 

Temina  (t6r  ne'na),  Milka  (mel'ka) 
Terzetto  delie  maschere  (tgr  tsat'to  d61  la 

ma'skS  ra) 

Te  ^souvient-il  du  lumineux  voyage  (ta 
soo  vy&N'tel  dy  ly  me  noe'vya  yazh') 


peontjnciation  guide 
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Tetrazzini  (ta  trat  tse'ne),  Luisa  (loo  e'za) 
Teyte  (tat),  Maggie 
Thais  (ta  es',  ta'es) 

Thanatos  (tMn'otds) 
Theater-an-der-Wien  (ta-a'tor  an  dor 
ven') 

Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  (ta  a'tro  do  la 
mo  ng') 

Theatre  de  la  Spectacle  (ta  a'trs  do  la 
spgk  ta'klo) 

Theatre  Lyrique  (ta  a'tro  le  rek') 

Thelaire  (ta  la  er') 

Thill  (tel).  Georges  (zhdrzh) 

Thoas  (tho'os) 

Thomas  (t6  ma'),  Ambroise  (aN  brwaz') 
Thomas  (tdm'os),  Theodore 
Thorborg  (thor'borg;  Sw.  toor'bdr'y), 
Kerstin  (kur'stia;  Sw.  chgr'stJn) 
Tiefland  (tef'lant') 

Tietjen  (tet'yon),  Heinz  (hints) 

Timur  (te  moor') 

Ti  rincora,  amata  figlia  (te  reng  ko'ra, 
a  ma'ta  fel'lya) 

Tisbe  (te'zba) 

Titania  (tlta'nlo) 

Titurel  (te'too  rgl) 

Titus  (tl'tos) 

Toch  (tdk),  Ernst  (tirnst,  grnst) 

T’odio  casa  dorata  (td'dyo  ka'sa  d6  ra'ta) 
Tokatyan  (to  kat'yan),  Armand  (ar  maN') 
Tolstoy  (tdlstoi'),  Leo 
Tommaso  (toma'so) 

Tonio  (td'nyo) 

Torquemada  (t6r  ka  ma'THa) 

Tosca  (tds'ko;  It  to 'ska) 

Toscanini  (t5s  ko  ne'ni;  It.  to  ska  ne'ne), 
Arturo  (ar  too'ro) 

Tote  Stadt,  Die  (de  to'to  shtat) 

Tour  el  (too  rgl'),  Jennie 
Tous  les  trois  reunis  (too  la  trwa  ra  y  ne') 
Traft  ihr  das  Schiff  (traft'  er  das  shif') 
Traubel  (trou'bol),  Helen 
Traurigkeit  ward  mir  zmn  Lose  (trou'- 
riKHklt  vart  mer  tsoom  lo'zo) 

Traviata,  La  (la  tra  vya'ta) 

Tra  voi,  belle  (tra  vo'e,  bgl'la) 

Treulich  gefiihrt  (troi'llKH  gofyrt') 

Trinke  Liebchen,  trinke  schnell  (trlng'ko 
lep'shon,  tring'ko  shngl') 

Trionfi  (treon'fe) 


Trionfo  di  Afrodite  (tre  on'fo  de  afro- 
de'ta) ;  The  Triumph  of  Aphrodite 
(&f  ro  dl't!) 

Triquet  (tre  kg') 

Tristan  und  Isolde  (tris'tan  dont  e  zdl'da) 
Tristes  apprets  (tres'ts  zaprg') 

Tristram  (tris'trom),  Sir 
Trittico,  H  (el  tret'teko) 

Troilus  (troi'los,  tro'Ilos)  and  Cressida 
(kegs'!  do) 

Trompeter  von  Sakkingen,  Der  (dor  trom- 
pa'tor  fon  zgk'ing  on);  The  Trumpeter 
of  Sakkingen  (zgk'ing  on) 

Trouble  in  Tahiti  (ta  he'te,  tl'te) 
Trovatore,  H  (el  tro  va  to'ra) 

Troyens,  Les  (la  trway&N') 

Troyens  k  Carthage,  Les  (la  trway&N' 
za  kar  tazh') 

Tu  che  la  terra  adora  (too  ka  la  tgr'ra 
a  do'ra) 

Tu  m’as  donne  le  plus  doux  reve  (ty  ma 
d6  na'  lo  ply  doo  rgv') 

Turandot  (too  ran  ddt') 

Turgeniev  (toor  ga'nyif),  Ivan  (e  yen') 
Turiddu  (too  red'doo) 

Tutta  su  me  ti  sposa  (toot'ta  sod  ma  te 
spd'za) 

Tutte  le  feste  (toot'ta  la  fg'sta) 

Tutti  i  fior  (toot'te  e  fyor') 

Tutto  nel  mondo  e  burla  (toot'to  ngl 
mon'do  g  boor'la) 

Tutto  tace  (toot'to  ta'cha) 

Tu,  tu  piccolo  Iddio!  (too,  too  pek'kdlo 
ed  de'ol) 

Two  Foscari  (fgs'kore),  The 
Tybalt  (tib'olt) 

Tyl  (tel).  Father 

U 

Ubaldo  (oo  bal'do) 

Udite,jadite,  o  rustici  (oo  de'ta,  65  de'ta, 
o  roo'ste  che) 

Ulrica  (oolre'ka) 

Una  cosa  rara  (oo'na  k6'sa  ra'ra) 

Una  donna  a  quin  did  anni  (oo'na  don'na 
a  kwen'de  che  an'ne) 

Una  furtiva  lagrima  (oo'na  foor'te  va  3a'- 
gre  ma) 

Una  macchia  e  qui  tuttora  (oo'na  mak'- 
kya  g  kwe  toot  to'ra) 


ket,  able,  d&re,  art;  a,  Fr.  ami ;  gbb,  equal;  If,  Ice;  kh.  Get.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel* 
5dd,  over,  order;  oe,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  Urge;  y,  Fr.  tu,  Ger.  liber; 
zh,  vision;  a,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558)  3 
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Un’  aura  amorosa  (oon  ou'ra  a  m6  ro'sa) 
XTna  vergine^un  angiol  di  Bio  (ob'na 
v6r'je  na,  oon  an'jol  de  de'o) 

Una  voce  poco  fa  (oo'na  vo'cha  pb'ko  fa') 
Un  bel  di  vedremo  (oom  b§l  de'  va  dra'mo) 
Un  d^alP  azzurro  spazio  (oon  de'  al  lad- 
dzoor'ro  spa'tsyo) 

Un  di  felice  (oon  de'  fS  le'cha) 

Undine  (don  de'na) 

Und  ob  die  Wolke  sie  verhiille  (oont  6p 
de  vbl'ka  ze  for  hvl'a) 

Une  fievre  brulante  (m  fyg'vra  brY  laNt') 
Une  nuit  de  Cleopatre  (y n  nve  do  kla  6- 
pa'tra) 

Une  poupee  aux  yeux  d’email  (yd  poo  pa' 
o  zyce  da  ma'y) 

Une  voix  mysterieuse  (yd  vwa  mes  ta- 

ryoez') 

Unger  (dong'ar),  Caroline 
Unis  des  la  plus  tendre  enfance  (y  ne' 
d§  la  plY  taN'draN  faNs') 

Uragano,  L’  (loo  ra  ga'no) 

Urbain  (Yrb&N') 

Urban  (flr'ban),  Joseph 
Urlus  (oor'loos),  Jacques  (zhak) 

Ursuleac  (oor  soo'lyats),  Viorica  (ve  6- 
re'ka) 

V 

Va,  crudele  (va',  kroo  dS'la) 

Vainement,  ma  bien  aimee  (vbn  maN',  ma 
by&N  n8  ma') 

Vaisseau  fantome,  Le  (lo  vS  so'  faN  tom') 
Va!  laisse-les  couler  (va!  lg'ss  la  koo  la') 
Valentine  (v&l'an  tin;  Fr.}  woman’s  name, 
va  laN  ten') 

Valery  (v&l'a rl),  Violetta  (violet's:  It 
vy6  lat'ta) 

Valhalla  (v&lh&l'a) 

Valkyrie  (vai  kir'I,— ki'rl,  v&l'klr  I),  The 
Valleria  (va  llr'Ia),  Alwina  (31  wl'na) 
Valzacchi  (val  tsak'ke) 

Vampyr,  Der  (dar  vam'per) 

Van  Byck  (v&n  dlk';  Flemish  van  dlk') 
Ernest  ( Flemish  Sr  nSst')  * 

Vanna  (van'na),  Marco 
Vanne,  disse  (van'na,  des'sa) 

Van  Rooy  (van  ro'i),  Anton  (Dutch  an'tbn) 
Vanya  (va'nya) 

Van  Zandt  (van  zant'),  Marie 
Va,  pensiero  sull’  ali  dorate  (va',  pgn- 
syS'ro  sool  la'le  d6  ra'ta) 

Vamay  (var'nT),  Astrid  (as'trid) 

Vasco  da  Gama  (vas'ko  da  ga'ma) 
Vassilenko  (va  si  Igng'ko),  Sergei  (sSr  ga') 
Vassili  (vase'le) 


Vedi!  le  fosche  nottume  spoglie  (va'db! 

la  fo'ska  nbt  toor'na  spbl'lya) 

Vedrai,  carino  (va  drl',  ka  re'no) 
Vedrommi  intomo  (va  drom'me  en  tbr'nb) 
Venusberg  (ve'nas  bflrg)  Music 
Venus  d’llle,  La  (la  va  nYs'  del') 

Vbpres  Siciliennes,  Les  (la  vb'pra  se  se- 
lySn') 

Verdi  (vbr'de),  Giuseppe  (job  zbp'pa) 
Verismo  (v&rez'mb) 

Verranno  a  te  sull’  aure  (vSr  ran'no  a  ta 
sool  lou'ra) 

Versiegelt  (far  ze'galt) 

Vespone  (va  spo'na) 

Vespri  Siciliani,  I  (e  vb'spre  se  che  lya'ne) 
Vest  ale,  La  (la  va  sta'la) 

Vesti  la  giubba  (vb'ste  la  joob'ba) 
Viardot-Garda  (vyar  do'  gar  the'a), 
Pauline 

Via  resti  servita  (ve'a  rg'ste  sSr  ve'ta) 
Vicino  a  te  s’acqueta  (ve  che'no  a  ta  sak- 
kwb'ta) 

Vida  breve,  La  (la  ve'tha  bra'va) 

Viene  la  sera  (vyb'na  la  sa'ra) 

Vieni,  amor  mio  (vyg'ne,  a  mor'  me'o) 
Vienna  State  Opera:  Staatsoper  (shtats'- 
o'par) 

Viens  ici,  ne  reste  pas  au  bord  du  clair  de 
lune  (vy&N  ze  se',  na  rbs'ta  pa  zb  bor 
dY  klbr  da  lYn') 

Vie  Pansienne,  La  (la  ve  pa  re  zybn') 
Vigny  (ve  nye'),  Alfred  de  (Fr.  al  frbd'  da) 
Villi,  Le  (la  vel'le) 

Villon  (veybN'),  Francois  (fraNswa') 
Vinay  (venl'),  Ramon  (ramon') 

Vincent  (Fr.  v&NsaN') 

Vin  ou  biere  (v&N  oo  bySr') 

Violanda  (vyb  lan'da) 

Violetta  (vialbt'a;  It  vyo  lat'ta) 

Vi  rawiso  (ve  rav  ve'zb) 

Vision  fugitive  (ve  zyoN'  fv  zhe  tev') 

Vissi  d’arte  (ves'se  dar'ta) 

Vitellius  (vitbl'Ias) 

Viva  il  vino  (ve'va  el  ve'no) 

Vivaldi  (ve  val'de),  Antonio  (an  tb'nyo) 
Viva  Pagliaccio  (ve'va  pallyat'cho) 
Vladimir  (via  dye'mir) 

Voce  di  donna  (vo'cha  de  don'na) 

Voce  di  gola  (vo'cha  de  go 'la) 

Voce  velata  (vo'cha  vg  la'ta) 

Vogl  (fo'gal),  Heinrich  (hln'rlKH) 

Voi,  che  sapete  (voi,  ka  sapa'ta) 

Voici  ce  qu’il  ecrit  (vwa  se'  sa  kel  a  kre') 
Voici  le  printemps,  nous  portant  des  fleurs 
(vwa  se'  la  pr3,N  taN',  nob  p6r  taN'  da 
fleer')  F 
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Void  ma  misere,  helas!  (vwa  se'  ma  me- 
zSr',  alas'!) 

Voila  done  la  terrible  cite  (vwa  la'  doN 
la  td  re'blo  se  ta') 

Voi  lo  sapete  (voi  lo  sa  pa'ta) 

Volkhova  (v61'kh9  vo) 

Volpone  (vdl  po'nl) 

Voltaire  (vdltAr') 

Vorspiel  (for'shpel') 

Vous  ne  savez  pas  (voo  no  sa  va'  pa') 
Vous  qui  du  Dieu  vivant  outragez  la  puis¬ 
sance  (voo  ke  dr  dyoe  ve  vaN'  oo  tra- 
zha'  la  pve  saNs') 

Vous  qui  faites  Fendormie  (voo  ke  fSt 
laN  d6r  me') 

Voyons,  Manon,  plus  de  chimeres  (vwa- 
ydN',  mandN',  ply  do  shemdr') 

Vulcan  (vtil'ksn) 

W 

Wach’  auf,  es  nahet  gen  den  Tag  (vaKH 
ouf',  Ss  na'ot  ggn  dsn  tak') 

Wagner  (vag'nor) 

Wagner,  Cosima  (Ger.  ko'ze  ma) 

Wagner,  Johanna  (yohan'a) 

Wagner,  Rickard  (Ger.  rlKH'art) 

Wagner,  Siegfried  (Ger.  zek'fret) 

Wabn!  Wahn!  Uberall  Wahn!  (van!  van! 

y  bar  al'  van!) 

Waldner  (valt'nor),  Count 
Waldweben  (valt'va'bon) 

Walkiire,  Die  (de  val  ky'ro,  val'kv'  rs) 
Walkiirenritt  (val  kY'  ran  rit',  val'kY7 — ) 
Wallenstein  (wdl'on  stln;  Ger.  val'on  shtm) 
Waller  stein  (val'or  shtln),  Lothar  (lo'tar) 
Wally,  La  (la  val  le') 

Walpurgis  (val  pdor'gis)  Night 
Walter  (val'tor),  Bruno 
Walther  (val'tor) 

Walton,  Lord  Gautier  (go  tya') 

Waltraute  (val'tou'to) 

War  es  so  schmahlich?  (var  ds  zo  shma'- 

llKH?) 

Wartburg  (vart'bobrk) 

Was  bluten  muss?  (vas  bloo'ton  moos?) 
Was  gleicht  wohl  auf  Erden  (vas  gllKHt' 
voi  ouf  dr'don) 

Water  Carrier,  The:  Der  Wassertrager 
(dor  vas'or  tra'gor) 

Weber  (va'bor),  Carl  Maria  von  (karl 
ma  re'a  f6n) 
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Wedekind  (va'dokint),  Frank  (Ger.  frangk) 
Weh!  Nun  ist  all  unser  Gluck  dahin!  (val 
noon  1st  al'  don  zor  glvk'  da  hin'!) 
Weiche,  Wotan,  weiche!  (vI'kho,  vo'tan, 
vI'kho!) 

Weill  (wll,  Ger.  vil),  Kurt  (kdrt,  Ger.  kddrt) 
Weinberger  (vin'bdr'gor),  Jaromir  (ya'~ 
rd  mer) 

Weingartner  (vin'gart'nor),  Felix  (Ger. 
fa'liks) 

Weis  (vis),  Karel  (ka'rdl) 

Weiche  Wonne,  weiche  Lust  (vSI'kho 
vdn'o,  vdl'KHo  loost') 

Welitch,  Welitsch  (vd'lech),  Ljuba  (lu'ba) 
Wellesz  (vdl'ds),  Egon  (Ger.  a'gdn) 
WeUgunde  (vdl'goon'do) 

Wenn  der  Freude  Thranen  fliessen  (vdn 
dor  froi'do  tra'non  fle'son) 

Wenzel  (vdn'tsol) 

Werdenberg  (vdr'don  bdrk) 

Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen  (vdr  in 
hol'dos  vip'  Sr  rdong'on) 

Wer  ein  Liebchen  hat  gefunden  (vdr  in 
lep'shon  hat  go  foon'don) 

Werfel  (vdr'fol),  Franz  (frants) 

Werner  Kirchhofer  (vdr'nor  kirKH'hd'for) 
Werther  (vdr'tor;  Fr.  vdr  tdr') 
Widerspanstigen  Zahmung,  Der  (dor  ve'- 
dor  shpdn'sti  gon  tsa'moong) 

Wieland  (ve'lant),  Christoph  Martin 
Wie  oft  in  Meeres  tiefsten  Schlund  (ve 
6ft  In  ma'ros  tef'ston  shloont') 

Wilhelm  Meister  (vil'hdlm  mi'stor) 
Wilhelm  Tell  (vil'hdlm  tel') 

William  Tell:  Guillaume  Tell  (geyom' 
tel') 

Willst  jenes  Tag’s  du  nicht  dich  mehr 
entsinnen  (vilst  ya'nos  taks  doo  niKHt 
diKH  mar  dnt  zln'on) 

Win-San-Luy  (win  s&n  Idol!) 

Win-Shee  (win  she') 

Woglinde  (vok'lin'do) 

Wolf  (vdlf),  Hugo  (Ger.  hoo'go) 

Wolff  (vdlf),  Albert  Louis  (Fr.  al  Ur'  lwe') 
Wolf-Ferrari  (vdlf'  fdrra're),  Ennanno 
(Sr  man'no) 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (vdlf 'ram  fdn 
dsh'on  baKH) 

Wolfserzahlung  (vdlfs'dr  tsa'ldbng) 

Worms  (vdrms),  Carlo 
Wotan  (wo 'ton;  Ger.  vo'tan) 


2,ct,  able,  dare,  art;  a,  Fr.  ami;  dbb,  equal;  if,  ice;  kh,  Ger.  ach;  n  indicates  nasal  vowel; 
ddd,  over,  drder;  ce,  Fr.  feu,  Ger.  schon;  book,  ooze;  tip,  use,  drge;  y,  Fr.  tu,  Ger.  iiber; 
zh,  vision;  o,  a  in  alone.  (Full  key  on  page  558) 
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Wowkle  (wou'kol) 

Wozzeck  (v6t's8k) 

Wreckers,  The:  Les  Naufrageurs  (la  no- 
fra  zhoer') 

X 

Xenia  (zen'ya,  ze'ni  ©) 

Xerxes  (z&rk'sez) 

Y 

Yamadori  (ya  ma  do 're) 

Yeats  (yats),  William  Butler 
Yniold  (eny61') 

Z 

Zacharias  (z&k  e  ri'as) 

Zamiel  (za'ml  0I) 

Zampa  (zam'pa;  Fr.  zaN  pa') 

Zandonai  (dzan  d6  na'e),  Riccardo  (It. 

rek  kar'do) 

Zaretski  (za  rgts'ki) 

Zar  und  Zimmermann  (tsar'  oont  tsim'- 
sr  naan) 

Zarzuela  (thar  thwa'la,  sar  swa'la) 


ZauberflSte,  Die  (de  tsou'bar  flce'ta) 
Zauberoper  (tsou'bor  o'p©r) 

Zaza  (za  za') 

Zeffiretti  lusinghieri  (dzgf  fe  rat'te  loo- 
zeng  gyg're) 

Zeitkunst  (tsit'koonst') 

Zemlinsky  (zgm  lin'ski),  Alexander 
Zenatello  (tsS  na  tSl'lo),  Giovanni  (jo- 
van'ne) 

Zeno  (dza'no),  Apostolo  (a  pos'to  lo) 
Zerbinetta  (tsgr  be  ndt'a) 

Zerlina  (z&rle'na,  dzgr-) 

Ziegler  (ze'gter),  Edward 
Zigeunerbaron,  Der  (dor  tse  goi'n©r  ba¬ 
ron') 

Zita  (tse'ta) 

Zitti,  zitti  (tset'te,  tset'te) 

Zola  (zo'la,  zo  la';  Fr.  zo  la'),  Emile  (a mel') 
Zuane  (tsoo  a'na) 

Zukunftsart  (tsdb'kdonfts  art):  Zukunfts- 
musik  (tsoo'koo nfts  moo  zek') 

Zum  Leiden  bin  ich  auserkoren  (tsoom 
ll'dan  bln  Ikh  ous  or  kd'ran) 

Zum  letzten  Liebesmahle  (tsoom  ISts'tan 
le'bos  ma'la) 

Zuniga  (zoo  ne'go) 

Zurga  (zdor'ga) 


